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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Those who are asked to read a history have a right to 
inquire by what authority its statements are made, and what 
claims the work has to authenticity and accuracy. 

To such questions the author of this history replies, that the 
whole material for the work has been drawn from documents 
in possession of the Navy Department, so that its narrative 
rests upon the highest possible authority. 

. The author feels that he can in no manner adequately repay 
the kindness with which the honorable Secretary of the Havy, 
the Assistant Secretary, and other officers of the Department, 
placed at his disposal whatever could elucidate the part which 
the Havy bore in our great national struggle; and equal 
thanks are due from him to the cliief officers of the Navy for 
the aid tliey have cheerftdly rendered, enabling him to impart 
a freshness and life to the work which, without their assistance, 
would have been impossible. 

Through the kindness of the Secretary of the Navy he has 
had free access to the navy-yards and ships, and to the Ordnance 
Department, and nothing has been withheld that could properly 
be granted; while the connection of the writer with the Naval 
Academy, and his residence in Washington, have given him 
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facilities for collecting the materials for such a history that 
leave little or nothing to desire. This material has been 
wrought into its present shape in the earnest hope that it may 
aid in setting the work of the Navy in its true light before 
the public, so as to convince the people how much the country 
is indebted for its triumph and present security to those who 
organized and directed its operations, and to those who so suc- 
cessfully guarded our long coast-line and the communications 
of the Army, and who fought our battles on the rivers and 
on the sea. 


■Washington, October, 1866. 



PREFACE. 


The campaigns and battles of the Revolution did not gain 
for the Americans a very brilliant military reputation; not be- 
cause of any lack of courage or skill in our soldiers, but 
because they vrere regarded merely as giving evidence of per- 
sonal bravery on the part of undisciplined militia, and not as 
indicating any remarkable genius for the art of war. 

Ror did any one then fear that the young Republic would 
soon become a nation, capable of organizing war on a scale so 
vast as to alarm all Western Europe, a military power second 
to none in the world. Europe, and especially England, was 
first startled by the operations of our Navy in our second war. 
•The ease with which some of their finest frigates and sloops 
were sunk or captured by American vessels of the same rate, 
filled England with amazement and alarm. The character of 
our ships, the manner in which they were manoeuvred, the 
havoc wrought by our guns, were all without precedent in 
naval war; and England and France saw in these victories the 
first foreshadowings of a great naval power, which in a not 
remote future might dispute with either or both, the supremacy 
of the seas, and perhaps exclude them from the Western Con- 
tinent. 

Froip that time the naval and commercial power of the 
United States has attracted the attention of Europe more than 
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any other feature of our growth, because they knew that how- 
ever large our fighting force on land might be, we should be 
unable to check them in any designs upon this continent unless 
our naval strength should become equal to their own. 

With England and France, therefore, the most interesting 
question connected with our afifairs has been, ;whether we could 
create a truly formidable Navy. Our naval strength was the 
standard by which they measured their power to attack, and 
ours to defend. They did not believe it possible for us to pro- 
duce a Navy in a few months which could both seal up our 
long line of sea-coast and defy their own most formidable ships, 
and this mistaken judgment was the main influence in deciding 
their policy in regard to American affairs. A history of the 
Navy, then, is a history of that power by which Europe gauges 
our national importance, and by which our rank among nations 
is assigned : because, until a true Christian civilization prevails, 
the nobler attributes of a nation will be overlooked in view of 
its ability to carry on a great war ; and because, if the United 
States should ever wage a great European war, the battles 
would be mainly upon the seas. 

While our Army has done a work beyond all praise, and 
has settled the question of our ability to defend our territory 
against any force which could be brought here, the Navy has 
saved us from foreign intervention that could not have been 
otherwise avoided, while at the same time its labors in putting 
down the rebellion have been far greater than has been gener- 
ally supposed. 

The glorious achievements of the Army have been set forth 
by so many skilful writers, that they have become familiar, as 
they should be, even to children. This is well. Let our soldiers 
and their deeds be held in grateful remembrance while we re- 
main a nation. Their steadfast loyally, their long-enduring 
com*age, their wonderful skill in all the arts of war, and the 
facility with which a veteran and victorious army dissolved 
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itself and joined the mass of society in the peaceful works of 
life, these are not likely to be overstated by the historian^ or 
overestimated by the people. 

The calling into existence and maintaining in efficient con- 
dition a blockading fleet of six hundred vessels has been pro- 
nounced in Europe the great fact of the war, and this will be 
the judgment of impartial history. And yet the energy, the 
promptitude, the succes^ul boldness, the comprehensive plan- 
ning, the skill in the choice of means evinced by the Navy De- 
partment during the whole war, have made but slight impres- 
sion upon the popular mind, because the people are in a great 
degree ignorant of the facts, and the officers and sailors of our 
six hundred ships so constantly and successfully employed, have 
occupied but a small space in the public thought ; because so 
little is known, except of the main incidents of some of the 
more important battles. 

By the pencil, the photograph, by letters from thousands of 
soldiers to friends at home, by eloquent speakers, by countless 
pens of ready writers,” every movement of our armies has 
been made to pass as distinctly before the minds of millions as 
if seen by the bodily eye. The people have been made to feel 
almost as deep an interest in the scenes of the camp, the march, 
the bivouac, the picket and skirmish line, the battle-field, and 
hospital, as if they had been actual spectators of all. But with 
the Navy it has been widely different. Pew, comparatively, 
have seen, and fewer still have attempted to describe the scenes 
on board our ships — the perils, the daring, the skill of our sea- 
men, whether in the exciting chase or in those battles that have 
astonished Europe. The results of our great victories have been 
given, but very few among us have any clear conception of the 
scenes on board a ship, whether engaged in the usual duties of 
the blockading squadron, or in the chase of a blockade-runner, 
or during the progress of a %ht. 

The object of this history, therefore, is not only to prepare 
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a truthful record of some of the most important and least 
known events of the war, hut to present the work of the cm- 
ation of the Navy and its subsequent operations so clearly be- 
fore the public mind, that the people shall become familiar with 
them as they now are with scenes in the Army ; and if this can 
be successfully done, the writer believes that they will feel again 
that enthusiasm for the Navy which thrilled all hearts when 
Preble, and Hull, and Bainbridge, and Porter, and Stewart., 
and Decatur, and Perry, and McDonough, won for themselves 
and their country an undying renown. 

Another topic demands a brief notice here. The political 
agitations which moved the country so profoundly soon after 
the close of the war, have made it difficult for a great majority 
of the American people to judge impartially any man, how- 
ever great his services were during the war, who afterward ap- 
proved of the policy of President Johnson. Although the his- 
tory of the course of the Navy Department, and the operations 
of the Navy during the rebellion, does not reach the political 
struggle that succeeded the war, still the history of the actors 
in it will be viewed now through the heated and distorting me- 
dium of party politics, and some will perhaps deem the praise 
bestowed in this volume upon the management of the Navy 
Department to be sornewhat too decided and warm. Whatever 
encomium is here found is, in the judgment of the author, de- 
manded by the undoubted facts in the case, and is abundantly 
supported by official documents. 

Future historians wiU assign to the politicians of the day 
their proper positions. The object of this work is to present 
the history of the Navy during the war, and to award praise or 
censure to the actors in those scenes, without reference to their 
subsequent political course. Only thus can impartial justice 
be done, thus only can a reliable history of that period be 
written. 

During the continuance of the great struggle, the Navy De- 
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partment was in perfect sympathy with the Union party of the 
country, and it is tliis period only which the present Tolume 
covers. It is a part of the history of the war, and not of the 
political conflicts that followed. 

No candid history, based on official statements, will deny 
that the Department was conducted during the war with emi- 
nent ability, energy, and success, with an integrity not to be 
questioned, and that it was ever ready to assert the dignity of 
the country and maintain her honor. 
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HISTORY OF THE NAVY 


DFEING THE GREAT REBELLION. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTOET. 

Each true state lias a distinctive, individual character. Its 
political, religious, and social institutions, and all the forms 
which its civilization assumes, are hut the embodying of national 
ideas. Every great nation, whether ancient or modem, stands 
forth separate, and even peculiar, as if endowed with an actual 
personality. Each one has shaped a form of religion, a style of 
art, an architecture, and a literature of its own, different from all 
others ; and even in the army and navy, in weapons and meth- 
ods of fighting, the national traits appear. 

Colonies retain of course, for a long time, the peculiarities 
of the mother country, and assume but slowly, if at all, any dis- 
tinctive features. It could not be expected, therefore, that an 
American nation, with an individual character, should suddenly 
appear upon this continent. Up to the present hour we have 
no truly national literature, or architecture, or costume ; we have 
no art, or oratory, or poetry, which can be called distinctively 
American, and which have originated her^. They are all mod- 
ifications or imitations of European, and principally of English 
civilization. We are not, it is true, mere copyists. American 
thought has moulded what we have adopted, and in the arts 
which multiply man’s power, and lessen the amount of labor to 
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obtain given re^sults, in all that tends to lighten the burdens of 
the pe^le, and increase their comforts and intelligence, we 
have far outstripped the rest of the world. 

We have at length, however, through the pressure of the war, 
become in truth and in deed a nation. We are a consolidated 
state, we are clothed with the attributes of a great national 
power ; and, from this time, we may probably date the begin- 
nings of a distinctive American civilization. We have acquired 
the consciousness of strength ; we have obtained, through the 
war, the materials for a literature and a history. The war itself 
had many distinctive and original features. It has been con- 
ducted as no other war has been. It was an American battle. 
It was fought on such a scale, with such masses of men, with 
such vast combinations, and with such weapons, as Europe never 
had seen. It was, in fact, the first grand national American act ; 
and, more than all else, the Navy has been an original creation, 
a true outgrowth of distinctive American thought. In fact, from 
its beginning, the Navy has been the embodying of truly 
American ideas; and whatever question there may be in regard 
to any other feature of our civilization, no one will deny that 
there are' American ships, American cannon, and an American 
Navy. 

In the Army, European methods have been made more 
effective than ever before by the intelligence, the skill, and per- 
sistent courage of the American soldier ; yet in the system of 
attack and defence, in tactics and strategy, there has been little 
that is new and peculiar ; but the long, swift steamboat, the 
clipper-ship, with its great spread of canvas, and its unequalled 
speed, the heavy frigate, the frigate-like corvette, the armored 
ship, adopted in Europe, and last the Monitor, these and our 
big guns ” are original creations ; they are the fruits of Ameri- 
can thinking, the exponents of American character ; and these, 
our thoughts, have had power to revolutionize the naval archi- 
tecture and naval warfare of the world. 

It is believed, therefore, that the Navy, with the armament 
of our war-vessels, and our ships of commerce, form the best ex- 
ponent of our power of invention which the nation has yet pro- 
duced; the highest proof yet given to the world that a new 
national life-power is building here a state with characteristics 
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as marked and peculiar as any of the great nations of antiquity — 
a nation presenting new forms of civilization, and representing,* 
in many important features, the foremost thought of the age. 

The maritime nations of Europe have employed all their in- 
ventive genius and skill, their science and mechanical art, in 
perfecting their navies, and making them, as they hoped, irre- 
sistible. The Americans in a few months, and as the first re- 
sult of earnest effort, have produced ships and armaments, be- 
fore unknown, that have rendered useless, and virtually stricken 
out of existence, the great navies of the world. Kot only have 
the most formidable wooden vessels been reduced to utter weak- 
ness and helplessness, but the proudest armored, broadside ship 
of Europe, such as was deemed impregnable, would be de- 
stroyed in a fight with some of the new American vessels almost 
as easily as the wooden walls themselves. Such results should 
be studied by the people, because they show the originating and 
independent power of American mind, when operating on a 
large scale, and competing with the wliole of Europe. 

The most remarkable successes of the war — those which 
startled Europe, which caused England and France to feel tliat 
their naval supremacy had been stricken down by blows ]iot 
aimed at them — were gained by means unknown before, by new 
applications of principles, and by hitherto unheard-of uses of 
machinery. 

The new American artillery, the new war-ships, the changes 
wrought in old vessels by a new armament, the almost instanta- 
neous transformation of a commercial marine into a blockading 
squadron, that could seal up the sea-coast from the Potomac to 
the Eio Grande, these are without any parallel in the history of 
war. They have no relation to the old stereotyped naval and 
military forms and methods ; they are the creations of fresh and 
independent thinkers, who have been rudely criticised, ridiculed, 
and condemned as visionary or imbecile, because their thoughts 
were beyond, or outside, the common range of mind and of pro- 
fessional experience. 

A mere narration, then, of the events of such a war can, in 
no proper sense, be received as a history of that war. The men 
who planned the methods of the battle, who contrived the new 
instruments used, the ideas out of which the successful action 
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sprung, the manner in which the new theories stood the test of 
practice, the stem ordeal of the fight — ^these should enter into 
the history ; and those forces which lie back of events, and by 
which events are produced, should, as far as possible, be re- 
vealed. 

True history records the birth of ideas, the progress of 
thouglit, and then relates the actions which are the results of 
thought ; and if to these is added a proper setting forth of the 
leading spirits of the age, the originators of thought, then the 
movement of society, and the living forces which produced and 
controlled the movement, are presented. 

To relate the mere fact that the Monitor, a small turreted 
ship, armed with eleven-inch guns, engaged the Merrimac, a 
large armored, broadside frigate, and that after a four hours’ 
fight the frigate was compelled to withdraw, would add very 
little to real history ; but the story becomes history when we 
learn the perils of that solemn hour, when we are made ac- 
quainted with the men who organized the fight, and with those 
who conducted it, and when we are taught to consider that the 
conflict was not between the mailed ships, their guns and crews, 
nor even between the North and the South, but between Eu- 
ropean and American thought ; for the South had adopted, in 
the Merrimac, the European form of the iron-clad, with the ex- 
ception of the sloping side. The battle, therefore, was to decide 
whether the American people had thinking power equal to 
their great occasion, and the decision of that one question was 
to determine whether Europe or America should control this 
Western Continent. Viewed in this light, the first battle of the 
iron-clads, iii Hampton Eoads, becomes one of the most impor- 
tant events in the real history of our age. 

Two main ideas, which will be dwelt upon more at large in 
subsequent chapters, have shaped the American Navy, and they 
are the exact opposite of those adopted by the maritime powers 
of Europe. One is, to diminish the number of guns and increase 
the weight of the shot, which has been carried out in the arma- 
ment of our wooden ships, almost from the beginning of the 
Navy. The other, the Monitor idea, is, to reduce the exposed 
surface of the iron-clad vessel so much, that on this small surface 
it’ can carry an impregnable armor, while in the two guns of 
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the armament is concentrated the weight and force of a heavy 
broadside ; and the turret, by which the guns can be turned to 
any point in the horizon, gives in part the advantage of a 
greater number of cannon. 

The European plan has been to increase the number and 
penetrating power of comparatively small guns, and enlarge the 
ship to carry them. The Americans have chosen for the attack 
the smashing power of the heavy shot, and for the defence a 
small surface of invulnerable armor. In the battle of Hampton 
Eoads, America sent foith her two national ideas, imperfectly 
expressed in tlie original Monitor, to challenge, not only the 
South, but Europe, to a contest for supremacy on the seas. The 
event showed that, in the construction and armament of ships, 
America liad been thinking ahead of Europe, had indeed out- 
thouglit the world. God was leading this nation to the posi- 
tion of the world’s teacher in the application to political and so- 
cial life of those principles upon which the progress of tlie race 
depends, and that four hours’ fight demonstrated that she has 
the power needed for a great leader among the nations ; and 
that Europe, so far from cliecking the progress of our liepublic, 
must herself yield to the force of American thought. 

Those who expect to find in these pages a history similar to 
those which have recorded tlie events of previous wars will, of 
course, be disappointed. The ships, the armaments, the ma- 
no0u\Tes, the tactics and strategy of former battles have passed 
away as completely as the catapult and battering-ram, the hel- 
met, and mail, and spear. 

The old sailing ship, around which clusters all theforuier ro- 
mance of the sea, is now, in battle, only a useless incumbrance, 
except as a floating battery, to be towed into and out of action. 
The terrible shell has displaced the solid shot for most of the 
ordinary operations of a fight. Fortifications that could defy 
the mightiest squadrons of sailing ships that ever floated, are de- 
molished by steamers without serious injury to themselves ; and 
narrow channels, where a sailing vessel would be perfectly help- 
less, are easily threaded by steam gunboats, sweeping away all 
land forces that come within reach of their long-range guns. 

It is not a record of sea fights between squadrons or single 
ships, for few such took place, and none of them were similar to 
2 
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what the world had known ; and yet, beyond all previous wars 
on the water, this was one of continual battle. In the ordinary 
course of operations in former warfare, few vessels had more 
than one battle in a long cruise. Many for months, and many 
during a whole war, were not engaged in a single fight, roaming 
the ocean in vain in search of a foe. 

But in this rebellion it was, except with the blockading 
squadrons, a scene of almost daily and even nightly battle — not 
often with ships, but with forts and earthwork batteries, with 
ambushed riflemen and field batteries, taken from point to point, 
on rivers where our steamers were passing, and witli torpedoes 
in the channels and harbors, and torpedo-boats by night. 

It was a war which, with its new machinery and new 
methods of operation, disproved all former theories, set at naught 
all calculations of previous experience, and introduced the sailor 
to new ships, to such cannon as he had never before handled, to 
places where a war-ship had never floated before, and to such 
fighting as had never been seen on the deck of a vessel.' 

While, therefore, the reader wdll meet with less of the usual 
events of a naval war, there will be found a greater variety of 
new and stirring incident than has been known in any previous 
naval conflict ; and the daily perils and labors of our seamen 
were greater than any to which sailors had been exposed before. 
They had none of the repose wdiich is obtained by a long cruise, 
in which the only labor is to sail the ship, but every day 
brought its new dangers and its exhausting toil. 
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ORGANIZATION OP THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The conception which so many form of a department, as 
composed of a secretary and his clerks, will convey no adequate 
idea of the Navy Department. In some of its features it seems 
more like an independaut or«;anization than a mere hrauch of 
the General Government. Its relations and responsibilities to 
the central power are, it is true, the same with those of the 
other departments, yet it seems further removed than they irom 
general knowledge and observation. Its operations and its 
wants are not so easily understood, because tliey are necessarily 
less known ; and hence, perhaps, except when winning great vic- 
tories, it is apt to be regarded with indifference, and even with 
suspicion. Its field of action and its whole work are peculiar, 
and therefore its organization must be peculiar also. It (‘com- 
bines in itself so many branches of knowledge and labor, that it 
is quite impossible for one man, however great and wise, to be a 
proficient in them all; and hence, the men wlio superintend 
these different branches must hold to the chief, the relation, not 
of clerks, but ratlier of cabinet officers. It is clear that tlie 
head of such a Department should be a statesman, a constitu- 
tional lawyer, a judge of international law and national obliga- 
tions. He should be thoroughly acquainted with the political 
movements of the country, and familiar with all its interests, 
while at the same time he should be a man of sound judgment 
in general business affairs and should possess executive ability 
of the highest order. 

But such a man would be very unlikely to know much of 
many things belonging peculiarly to naval science, a knowledge 
of which is indispensable to the proper conduct of the Depart- 
ment ; and hence the business which belongs to the naval pro- 
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fession is divided into bureaus, the heads of which are skilled in 
the pai’ticular branches committed to their care. 

It was found, moreover, that the amount of business pressing 
upon eacli of these bureaus was so great as to completely absorb 
its head in the management of his own particular department, 
giving him little time for the consideration of questions of gen- 
eral i)olicy ; and as the Secretary could not be expected to study 
in person the wants and operations of these bureaus, some 
method was needed by which these could be arranged and com- 
bined, and presented in a general view for the consideration and 
decision of the Secretary himself. 

The vast operations of the Department itself during the war 
were naturally divided into two great branches : one relating to 
affairs belonging pal-ticularly to the Navy, and perhaps more spe- 
cifically to professional matters ; and the other embracing civil 
transactions and the whole business machinery and operations of 
tlie Department. At the head of the first named of these divi- 
sions was placed the Assistant Secretary, who, having been him- 
self an officer of the Navy of long experience and acknowledged 
skill, was supposed to be a competent judge of whatever belonged 
to ships, their outfit and armament, and of such plans as might 
be proposed for increasing the eflSciency of the Navy. At the 
head of the other was one, called simply the Chief Clerk, a name 
which does not adequately describe the importance of the office, 
for upon him was laid not merely the superintendence of the 
clerical force, but the direct management of a large portion of 
the business operations of the Department. He was really a 
confidential secretary placed over one branch of the affairs of 
the Department, while the Assistant Secretary supervised that 
which belonged specifically to the ships, their outfit, armament, 
and operations — ^the plans and suggestions of both these offi- 
cers being, of course, submitted to and decided upon by the Sec- 
retary himself. 

Such, dmdng the war, was the general organization and 
movement of the Department ; but the dividing lines were not 
always strictly observed, because all were working in harmony 
and had confidence in each other. Each wrought in his own 
department, giving aid and counsel elsewhere when needed, and 
each strengthening as he could the hands of the Secretary. 
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The ability of a man to direct a government, to command 
an army, or to control a department, is often shown more 
clearly in the selection of his assistants than in the operations 
in which they subsequently engage. 

The reason of this is apparent. It implies, first, a clear con- 
ception of the nature of his otfice, and of the plans to be exe- 
cuted ; and then the rare sagacity to judge of the fitness of men 
for special positions and particular work. The man who pos- 
sesses tliis power is able, as a general rule, to command success. 

The Secretary of the Navy showed himself capable of so or- 
ganizing his Department, that each head of a bureau seemed 
eminently suited to his ])lace, and all worked liarmoniously and 
skilfully together for the common end. 

The manner in which the Department was conducted affords, 
however, the most convincing proof of the fitness of its otRcers 
for the high positions to wlii(*li they were called. Tlieir friends 
may proudly point to their administration of affairs as tlie 1)est 
possible evidence of their integrity, their patriotism, and ability. 
It is idle to pretend that such results could have been reached 
by men of ordinary capacity, or that the chief of so successful 
an administration had no special adaptation to tlie grave dn tile's 
of his ofiice. The papers which from time to time wore ad- 
dressed to Congress direct, or to the various committees, i^resent 
very clearly the comprehensiveness of the views of this depart- 
ment of our Government. 

Very early in the struggle the real ])olicy of France and 
England was apparent to the members of the Government ; and 
so soon as it was fully revealed in the Trent case, tlie Secretary, 
as head of the Navy, felt it to be his peculiar duty to warn liis 
countrymen of the danger, and induce them, if [)Ossible, to avoid 
a foreign war by such an exhibition of naval strength as would 
forbid an attack. 

Congress was urged to consider the fiict that a foreign war 
must be waged almost exclusively upon the ocean; and that, in 
view of the settled hostility of England and France, we ought 
to prepare oui’selves to cope with their navies, through which 
alone they can strike us. It was urged that fear of our power, 
and especially of our naval strength, must always be our best 
security against foreign aggression. Competent persons were 
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sent to Europe to examine the dock-yards, macliine-shops, and 
other means and appliances for the construction and mainte- 
nance of tlie navies of the great powers ; and it was shown how 
inadequate all our means were for maintaining a great war on 
the sea, not because of any lack of inventive power, or mechan- 
ical skill, or of suitable material, but because our navy-yards, 
our dock-yards, our machine-shops, and our founderies were all 
on a contracted scale, and wholly inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of a great war, and especially a foreign war. The re- 
ports of the Department set in strong light the fact that such 
vast establishments as the nation requires cannot be extempo- 
rized in an hour of need and peril; and that we should not sup- 
pose that because we could suddenly fit out an effective block- 
ading squadron from our merchant marine, we could also, from 
the same source, provide ships capable of meeting on equal 
terms the vessels which France and England have built espe- 
cially for war, with every improvement which modern science 
can suggest. 

The position of the Department in regard to the question 
of l)lockade is ^et forth in a subsequent chapter devoted to that 
point. The Secretary saw distinctly, and urged upon the at- 
tention of the Government, the essential point that the rebel- 
lion should be treated as a domestic question, wdth which 
foreign powers had no concern; that tlie insurgents were 
traitors, to be dealt with according to our own laws, and as 
entitled to no belligerent rights and no public recognition of 
any kind, and denying that they were in any sense a govern- 
ment among the nations. 

It will doubtless be interesting to the reader to kno^v some- 
thing of the life of the chief of the Navy Department previous 
to the time when he was called to the head of this important 
branch of the Government. A few facts on this point have 
been collected, but the most important part of his life is em- 
braced in his official career, and that is exhibited by his acts as 
they appear in the pages of this work.* 


* Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, was bom in Glastenbury, in the county 
of Hartford, Conn., July 1, 1802. His parentage was of the primitive Puritan 
stock. Thomas Welles, the original emigrant of the family, settled in Hartford as 
early as 1636. He was the first treasurer of the colony, and subsequently its Gov- 
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Had the policy proposed by the Department been adopted 
by the Government, and if then England and France had 


ernor. The estate in Glastenbiiry, where Mr. Welles was born, was purchased of 
the Indians by Governor Welles in 1(140, and has never been alienated from the 
family, being now the property of his only surviving brother. Mr. Welles was 
several years at the Episcopal Academy in Cheshire, Conn., and at a later period ho 
was with Captain Partridge, at Norwich University. Subso<iuently he read law with 
the late CliicWustiee Williams, and afterwartl with the lion. W. W. Ellsworth, since 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. In January, 1826, he became editor 
and one of the proprietors of the Hartford Tunes, Mr. Welles continued to edit 
that paper until the close of Jackson’s administration, and was one of its principal 
contributors until the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

In 1827 he was elected to the Legislature, and was the youngest member of thfit 
body. He was repeatedly reelected until 1836, when he was appointed l)y the Legis- 
lature Comptroller of Public Accounts. 

In the politics, legislative action, and important measures of the State, for more 
than thirty years, Mr. Welles has borne a distinguished part, and the policy advocated 
by him has ultimately been successful. 

In 1836 Mr. Welles married Mary Jane Hale, of Lowistown, Pennsylvania, daugh- 
ter of Elias W. Hale, a distinguished lawyer of Central Pennsylvania. 

Upon the election of Judge Niles to the Senate, Mr. Welles was, in 1836, ap- 
pointed postmaster at Hartford, then one of the largest and most important dis- 
tributing offices in the country. He remained in this office until 1841, when he was 
removed by President Harrison. In 1842 he was elected by the people comptroller, 
the constitution having been changed, making that office an elective one. His ad- 
ministration of the duties of the comptroller’s office — the chief financial office of 
the State — was marked by distinguished ability, and gave satisfaction to all parties. 

In 1846 Mr. Polk, unsolicited and very unexpectedly, tendered him the office of 
chief of one of the naval bureaus, which he retained until the summer of 1849. 

On the adjustment of the financial question, during the administration of Mr. 
Polk, Mr. Welles considered the mission of the old parties at an end — nothing but 
their organizations and the prejudices and antagonisms engendered by them remain- 
ing. In the mean time, new questions relating to the territorial policy of the Govern- 
ment as connected therewith arising, Mr. Welles, adhering to his original j)rinciplcs, 
maintained the Jeffereonian doctrine that slavery was the creature of local law, 
and should not be extended into the Territories through the agency or by the 
instrumentality of the Federal Government. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
followed by the Kansas aggression, led to new party organizations. The Republican 
party came into existence, and, sympathizing in this movement, Mr. Welles took an 
early and active part iu it, and was the candidate of that party for Governor in 1856. 

From the day of its inception Mr. Welles threw his whole power and influence 
into the Republican movement. He was appointed by the Convention in Philadelphia, 
in 1856, a member of the Republican National Committee, and was one of its execu- 
tive membere then and until after Mr. Lincoln’s election. He was also chairman of 
the Connecticut delegation to the Chicago Convention. On the formation of the Re- 
publican party, the establishment of a paper to sustain the views of that party in 
Connecticut became necessary, and the Hartford Pressy now one of the leading and 
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declared as they did both parties equal belligerents, they 
would have been bound by this concession of belligerent rights 


most influential journals in the State, was commenced, and Mr. Welles was one of its 
principal contpbutors. 

When Mr. Lincoln took the Presidential chair, in March, 1861, Mr. Welles was 
invited to a seat in the Cabinet, as Secretary of the Navy. The breaking out of the 
rebellion soon made it evident that the post was one of the greatest responsibility. 
In the language of the annual report of the Secretary, dated December 2, 1861, 
“ the Navy was called upon, at the same time, to prepare for and accomplish a triple 
task, more arduous, it is believed, in some respects, than has before been demanded 
of the maritime power of any government.” This was — 

“ 1. The closing of all the insurgent ports along a coast line of nearly three 
thousand miles, in the form and under the exacting regulations of an international 
blockade, including the naval occupation and defence of the Potomac River, from its 
mouth to the Federal capital, as the boundary line between Maryland and Virginia, 
and also the main commercial avenue to the principal base of our military operations. 

“ 2. The organization of combined naval and military expeditions to operate in 
force against various points of the Southern coast, rendering efficient cooperation 
with the position and movements of such expeditions when landed, and including 
also all needl’ul naval aid to the Army in cutting oft' intercommunication with the 
rebels, and in its operations on the Mississippi and its tributaries 5 and 

3. The active pursuit of the piratical cruisers which might escape the vigilance 
of the blockading force and put to sea from the rebel ports.” 

Some idea of the labor necessary effectually to enforce the blockade along a line 
of coast, subsequently ascertained by official data to be three thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine statute miles in length, may be formed from the fact that in this coast 
are one hundred and eighty-nine openings, in one hundred and forty-four of which 
vessels drawing at least six feet of water can enter. 

The whole management of the Navy, under the administration of Mr. Welles, in- 
dicates successful administrative ability. It has been quiet and unobtrusive, but 
firm and sagacious. No department of the Government has been more ungenerously 
assailed, and sometimes from quarters unexpected, and where it might have antici- 
pated support ; but the results have evinced the wisdom and the grasp of the Secretary, 
who was persistent and resolute under all discouragements, infusing a patriotic and 
Union sentiment into the service, and animating it with a spirit which has made itself 
felt in successful conflicts that have added to our naval renown. 

In the performance of official duty, however arduous and important, Mr. Welles 
always avoided all obtrusiveness and ostentation. He never sought to create a sen- 
sation. Clearness and sobriety of judgment, enlarged and accurate appreciation of 
the wants of that arm of public defence which he has been called to strengthen 
and to wield, indefatigable industry and perseverance in labor, and an unshaken 
firmness of purpose, resulting from patient reflection upon which his conclusions 
have been fonned — these are some of the qualities which characterized him as an ad- 
ministrative officer. 

The character of Mr. Welles is better illustrated by the manner in which his 
department was conducted, as will very clearly be shown in the course of the his- 
tory. 
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to US as against themselves and their ships ; while our Govern- 
ment, in all its dealings with the insurgents themselves, would 
still have been at liberty to treat the insurrection as a donrestic 
question, and the insurgents as guilty of treason. This is true, 
because England could determine by proclamation only her own 
relations to us and to them, but had no authority to decide in 
what manner the rebels should be treated by the Government 
of the United States. If we, then, chose to blockade the South- 
ern ports, England and France could not complain, because 
they had proclaimed the rebels to be lawful belligerents. If we 
had chosen, instead of a blockade, to close our ports, they had no 
right to interfere with a question which we declared a domestic 
one, with which other nations could have no concern. Had 
these principles been clearly stated and firmly held in the be- 
ginning, the Government asserting its own unlimited sover- 
eignty over the rebels, exercising as against England and her 
ships tlie belligerent rights she conceded to us, and dealing with 
the rebels as a sovereign with subjects in revolt and guilty of 
treason, then, at the close of the war, no one could have dis- 
puted that the insurgents were Bimply captured traitoi’s, who 
had forfeited every civil and political right, and the question 
of tlieir being readmitted to their former position and privileges 
when they laid down their arms could never have been raised. 

On the other hand, had the Government boldly stated and 
firmly held tlie doctrine which was really implied in the man- 
ner of establishing the blockade, though not asserted, that the 
Confederates had established a government and must be treated 
according to international law, and as belligerents, which idea 
was acted upon in establishing a system of exchanges of prison- 
ers, then their allegiance with the United States was really 
severed, and at the close of the war they had only the rights of 
conquered enemies, with no shadow of a claim to be admitted 
to any share in the Government. 

The influence of the Navy Department upon another impor- 
tant featm’e of national policy may be properly mentioned here. 
It is not generally known that the very first blow struck by the 
Government at the system of slavery came from the Navy De- 
partment. The very first step in the right direction was taken 
by Secretary Welles. In this respect, the Navy was in advance 
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of every other department of the Government ; it was the true 
pioneer in that policy which deprived the rebels of their 
strength, and resulted in universal emancipation. The decks 
of our ships were the places where first of all the manhood of 
the slave was recognized, where first he felt himself protected 
by the American flag. If nothing else had been done by the 
Navy during the war, it should still be endeared to every true 
patriot, to every true friend of Christian freedom, because, in ad- 
vance of all other movements, it struck the fetter from the slave 
by authority of one of the departments of the Government. 

Long before the Fugitive-Slave Law had been repealed, and 
while the officers of the Army were returning to their masters 
the slaves who were ready and anxious to fight our battles, as 
well as to secure their own freedom, the deck of the iiational 
ship furnished to them a secure asylum — a spot not subjected 
to the search of the master, and from which the fugitive could 
not be forced away. 

The Department took at first the bold and true position that 
the Government, as such, knew ndthing of slaves — that it rec- 
ognized men only ; and that if a loyal man, from a rebel State, 
came on board our ships, whether black or white, he was to 
receive protection, and in no case was he to be returned to Ids 
master. Nor did the measures of the Dej)artment cease with 
bare . protection. It was seen that the slaves wei'e an element 
of strength Avhich should not only be subtracted from the rebels, 
but that it should be added to our own power, and thus the 
cause of the rebellion would receive a double detriment. The 
Secretary, therefore, in advance of all movements, even in Con- 
gress, and as early as July 22, 1861, issued the following order, 
occasioned by the letters which are here presented : 


IT. S. Stbameb Minnesota, Hampton Roads, /w/y 18, 1861. 
Hon. Gideon AVelles, Secretary of the I^avy : 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose to the Department copies of 
reports, July 15 atM 17, of Commander 0. S. Glisson, of the Mount 
Vernon, with a request by him to me that I shall instruct him what to 
do with the negroes on board his vessel, and with others that may come. 

If negroes are to be used in this contest, I have no hesitation in 
saying they should be used to preserve the Government, not to destroy it. 
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These men are destitute. Shall I ration them ? They may be ser- 
viceable on board our storeship. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. H. Stringham, 

Flag-Officer^ Atlantic Blochading Squadron. 


U, S. Steamer Moitnt Vernon, Rappahannock, July 15, 1861. 

Sir : I have to report that this morning at daylight we observed a 
boat adrift near Stingaree light-hons(\ Wo manned a boat, armed her, 
and sent her with an ofliccr to pick up the boat, and to asceilain wd )0 
was in the light-lionse. 

At 8 h. 30 m. tlie boat returned, bringing with her six negroes who 
had deserted from the shore during the night, and taken shelter in the 
light-house, casting their boat adrift to avoid detection. 

They appear to be very much frightened, and state that the ])eoplo 
on shore are about arming the negroes, with the intention of placing 
them in the front of battle. Their taking this course has caused much 
excitement amongst the negro pop\ilation, who are deserting in every 
direction. Two other boats made their escape last night, with hope of 
being picked up by some vessel passing in the bay. 

I have rationed these negroes on board of this vessel, until I receive 
orders from you as to their disposal. Kncloscd I forward you a list of 
these slaves, together with a list of the names of their owners. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

0. S. (Ilisson, Commander U, S. Navy. 

To Flag-Officer Silas U. Stringham, 

Commanding the Atlantic Blockading Squadron., etc.., etc. 


U. S. Steamer Mount Vernon, Rappahannock, Jvly 17, 1861. 

Sir : I have to report that three more slaves, named respectively 
Lewis Ransom, Robert Brooks, and Albert Hutchings, belonging to 
John H. Dunlavey, of Matthews County, Virginia, gave themselves up 
this morning. 

Will you please inform me how I shall dispose of these men, and 
how I shall act in future when they come on board ? They say that, if 
they should be returned, they would be murdered. 

We are all well on board, and every thing is quiet off the Rappa- 
hannock. I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. S. Glisson, Commander U. S. Navy. 

To Flag-Officer Silas H. Stringham, 

Commanding the Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 
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Navy Dbpabtmbnt, Jvly 22, 1861. 

Sir: Your dispatch No. 70, in relation to certain negroes who have 
fled from Virginia and are on board the Mount Vernon — asking what 
disposition shall be made of them — is received. 

It is not the policy of the Government to invite or encourage this 
class of desertions ; and yet, under the circumstances, no other course 
than that pursued by Commander Glisson could be adopted without 
violating every principle of humanity. To return them would be im- 
politic as well as cruel ; and, as you remark, “ they may be made ser- 
viceable on board our storeship,” you will do well to employ them. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer S. H. Stringham, 

Commanding Atlantic BlocJcading Squadron, 

Hampton Roads, Va, 

For tins order tlie Secretary will not fail to receive from 
every friend of freedom and from every true patriot the honor 
due. It not only commands a right thing to be done, but it 
asserts a motive worthy both of the statesman and the Christian, 
To return them, he says, would be contrary to every principle 
of humanity ; a right noble assertion. The deck of an Ameri- 
can ship shall not become at the demand of a slave-master, a 
spot where every principle of humanity shall be violated, in de- 
livering up the fugitive. The American sailor and the flag 
shall not thus be disgraced. 

And the Secretary further states that it would be impolitic 
as well as cruel, to return these men to slavery. Thus early 
he adopted the only statesmanlike policy of conducting the 
war on the true principles of war. He never adopted himself, 
nor sanctioned for others, the well-nigh fatal course of regarding 
the conspirators as friends who had forfeited no rights, and 
who must not be weakened or distressed by using or destroying 
theii’ property, or by freeing and employing their slaves. 

Nor does this course subject him to any proper charge of 
violating the laws of the Constitution, because the Fugitive- 
Slave Law was not then repealed. 

He saw from the beginning, what was afterward admitted 
by all but rebels and their friends — ^that the traitors had for- 
feited all rights by their act of war, and had, therefore, lost 
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whatever title they claimed before the war to control the ser- 
vices of a loyal man. The following order, dated Septen^er 
25, 1861, will show how early the Department settled another 
important question ; and all can now see that if it had been 
treated firmly and steadily in the same manner, at the same 
time, in the Army, the war would have been finished far sooner 
than it actually was ; 


Navy DErARTMENT, Sept^nber^, 1861. 

Sir : Tlie Department finds it necessary to adopt a regulation with 
respect to the large and increasing imml)cr of persons of color, common- 
ly known as “ contrabands,” now subsisted at the navy-yards and on 
board ships-of-war. 

These can neither be expelled from the service, to wliicli they have 
resorted, nor can they be maintained unemployed, and it is not proper 
that they should be compelled to render necessary and regular services, 
without a stated compensation. You arc therefore authorized, when 
their services can be made useful, to enlist them for the naval service, 
under the same forms and regulations as apply to other enlistments. 
They will be allowed, however, no higher rating than “boys,” at a com- 
pensation of ten dollars per month and one ration per day. 

T am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer S. F. DuPont, 

Commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron^ and others. 


This settled, so far as the Navy Departirieiit was concerned, 
a policy which was not finally determined upon in the Army and 
by Congress until 1863. The following letter, dated July 2, 
1862, will show that the enlistment of negroes in the Navy was 
carried on precisely as it was for others, and from the early part 
of the war the true policy was adopted and steadily pursued : 


Navy Department, July 2, 1862. 

Sir: Among the persons known as “contrabands,” who have sought 
the protection of the United States, please ascertain if there are any men 
physically competent to enlist in the Navy for service in the Pacific, at 
landsmen’s wages. 

If so, a vessel will be sent to take one hundred and fifty of them 
to the Isthmus. About the same number could be used advantageously 
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in tie vessels uow fitting for sea, as shipping does not keep pace with 
the naval wants. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont, 

Commanding S, A, B. Squadron^ Port Boyal^ S. C, 


In giving what is considered to be this just praise to the 
Department, it is not forgotten that occasional and fitful efibrts 
were early made by some of the officers of the Army to establish 
a similar policy, nor that Secretary Cameron recommended the 
employment of the slaves ; but the policy for the Army was not 
established, and, on the contrary, the main influence of that de- 
partment, in the first years of the war, was thrown in the oppo- 
site direction ; and the orders of leading generals, sucli as Ilal- 
leck, McClellan, Sherman, Hooker, and even the modifications 
by the President of Secretary Cameron’s report, all prove that 
no cherishing, welcoming influence was extended by the Army, 
as a whole, to the slave until his services became a military ne- 
cessity. 

In the ifavj^, on the other hand, he was from the very first 
kindly received, protected, and employed for wages ; and almost 
from the first, the colored able-bodied loyal men were freely en- 
listed without any regard to what their previous condition had 
been. The Navy really inaugurated the policy of emancipation, 
which, when afterward made general, was the means of saving 
the country. 

Surrounded as the Government was by traitors on every 
side in the beginning of the war, in every department, and in 
every field of its operations, it was impossible to ferret them all 
out, and rid the service of their dangerous and corrupting pres- 
ence ; but the intense hostility of the Secretary to every form of 
disloyalty made him ever watchful to discover and prompt to 
punish or reprove the least unfaithfulness which endangered our 
cause. 

The Department was not disposed to tolerate even apathy. 
It especially and justly demanded, that every officer in the ser- 
■vdce of the Government should devote his best talents to his 
country’s interest ; and sometimes, as in the case mentioned in 
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one of the letters here quoted, it was willing to risk a possible 
injustice rather than to peril the national cause. The result of 
this vigilance was, tliat the Na^w was very thoroughly purged of 
the disloyal element, and very few remained whose hearts were 
not in the work. The apathetic, the ineflicient, the hesitating, 
delaying ones were removed as fast and far as it was possible to 
do it ; and no more unjust charge was ever made than that of 
inactivity and inefficiency which some brought against the Navy. 
The country during the war knew little of the labors, and perils, 
and hardships of our seamen. The following letters will show 
how anxiously the condition of the Navy was watched : 


[confidential.] 

Navy Department, Augmt 1 :^ 1 , 1801 . 

Sir : There are complaints and rumors of unfaithful and disloyal offi- 
cers in the squadron under your command. Many, and it is to lie hoped 
most, of those complaints arc without substantial foundation ; hut it is 
undeniable that the Navy lias been sa«lly demoralized, and it is appre- 
hended there may be sonic taint(‘d with intidelity to the (jovcrnnient 
they profess to serve. Justice to the true and patriotic officers who are 
nobly vindicating their own honor and tliat of the Navy in these days of 
peril, as well as the first obligation wliicli all owe to the Government 
and the country, require the arrest and prompt dismissal of every officer 
tainted with disloyal sentiments. 

You will, therefore, be vigilant to scrutinize and detect any symp- 
toms of treason or infidelity, tempering decision with moderation, and 
exercising a nice and calm discretion, avoiding giving offence that shall 
touch the sensibilities of a faithful officer on points wlicrc be is most 
sensitive. In these matters all of us liave thankless but necessary duties 
to perform. 

I send here with a copy of a letter received at the Department from 
a gentleman of the first respectability. You w ill endeavor to investigate 
the facts communicated, and if satisfied they are authentic, take imme- 
diate means to have the matter corrected. 

Very respcctfiilly, etc., 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer Wm. Mervine, 

Confirnanding Gulf Blockading Squadron^ 

Key Wenty Florida. 
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[CONFIDENTLLL.] 

Navt DispABTSfENT, November 26, 1861. 

Sir : Since the efficiency of the blockade depends in a great measure 
upon the professional skill of each individual commander, the Department 
enjoins upon the flag-officers a vigilant supervision of the movements of 
each vessel under their command. A large number of most efficient steam- 
ers are being pressed to completion, and the Department desires to assign 
these, as far as the public service will admit, to those officers who have 
performed at sea most faithfully the duties of the blockade. You will, 
therefore, keep the Department advised of the relative merit of each and 
every commander attached to your squadron, and take care that no case 
of individual merit, or the reverse, occurs without a full investigation 
and report to the Department. The Department also desires a particular 
report relative to the officers formerly in the Navy and now serving un- 
der acting appointments, and those now attached to sea-going vessels 
who are on the retired list. As full authority is given to the flag-officers 
to send homo the inefficient and apathetic, and make any changes in the 
commanding officers that the public service demands, the Goverament 
will hold them responsible for the efficiency of each single ship. Rank 
has its merits, but no consideration will be given to it unless accompa- 
nied with earnest devotion to the suppression of this rebellion, and pro- 
fessional fidelity to the duties imposed. • 

Very respectfully, etc., 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont, 

Commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron^ 

Port Royal, S, ( 7 ., and other flag-officers, 

Navt Depabtmbnt, May 30, 1862. 

Sir : The Department addressed to you a letter, dated 23d ultimo, 
the closing paragraph of which required a reply, rather than a simple 
acknowledgment of its receipt. At a period like this, surrounded aa 
the Government has been by traitors and lukewarm supporters, it is the 
duty of the Department to require of all its officers an acknowledgnleut 
of their intentions, without equivocation or evasion. If you are on the 
side of the Government in this unholy rebellion, you should have no hes- 
itation in writing the fact. If otherwise, you should vacate your com- 
mission at once. You will also explain the meaning of the sentence in 
your letter to Captain Gardner, wherein you state your willingness to 
abide by the oath while you remain in the service. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 
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Navt Dkpaktmknt, October 2, ISfil. 

Sm : * * * * At a time like tins, the Department must insist 
on its right and duty to make such selections as it deems will best pro- 
mote the public welfare, without regard to personal pretensions; and 
while it would treat with all tendenicss and kindness every officer, and 
especially veterans like yourself, it cannot permit individual considera- 
tions to influence and control its action. 

That the best energies of ydtir mind and body have been assidu- 
•ously and laboriously devoted to carrying out the instructions of the 
Government ” may be admitted without the formality of a court ; but all 
men are not alike constituted, and other and different qualities, mental 
or physical, than yours may be deemed requisite at this period, with- 
out the implication of crime or fault on your part. In selecting you to 
command the no partiality was exercised, nor has any prejudice in- 

duced a change. Only the true and best interests of the country have 
been cdfisiilted in what has been done, and the Department must judge 
of men as well as means best adapted to carry into effect its views. 

Neither the time nor the service in this crisis can be wasted in 
courts of inquiry or coni'ts-martial, growing out of the substitution of 
one officer for another for any duty. Mere forms and rank cannot be 
permitted to control efficient and necessary action in an emergency like 
this, nor can officei*s be withdrawn from duty unless for reasons of great 
public necessity. As no such necessity exists in consequence of substi- 
tuting one officer for another as , 1 must decline ordering a couH of 

inquiry or a court-martial in your case. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 


So great was the perii of the country, in tlie Secretary’s opin- 
ion, from disloyal officers, that the measures he felt compelled 
to adopt to protect the interests of the Union, were thought by 
some to be needless and unjust. But the life of the nation was 
at stake, and it was thought better, even if temporary injustice 
should be done to some, that at all hazards that life should be 
guarded against treason. 

At the breaking out of the rebellion, many officers from the 
Southern States were on foreign stations, whose sentiments were 
unknown, and in regard to whom, considering the example of 
so many nearer home, there was much to fear. It could not be 
doubted that they would be urged by every possible influence 
3 
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to iinite with their States against the General Government ; and 
should they do so, the national ships under their command could 
be easily taken into Southern ports, and thus the traitors would 
at once be supplied with a navy. 

The Secretary took the precautionary measure of relieving 
such officers from command, even when there was no special 
reason to doubt their loyalty; apd thus the Navy was secured 
against a possible peril. In some cases it was found that no 
cause existed for such removals ; and then a prompt explanation 
and the proper amend were made, and ample justice was done. 
The following is one of the letters in regard to such cases, and 
will serve to explain the Secretary’s course : 

Navt Depaetmbnt, October 14, 1861. 

Sir : Your letter of July 10th, written before you were aware that the 
Department had relieved you of your command, as well as subsequent 
dispatches, and your personal report on Saturday last, the day of your 
retum, have impressed me most favorably in regard to your loyalty and 
patriotism as an officer, and your high sense of duty and honor as a man. 

Among the most painful and trying duties that have devolved upon 
me in administering the affairs of this Department, has been that of de- 
ciding what course of policy to pursue toward officers from the regions 
that are in insurrection who were intrusted with positions of responsibil- 
ity on distant stations. Not knowing their opinions and feelings on 
questions involving the integrity of the Union and the existence of the 
Government, unable to ascertain them, except indirectly, and by infer- 
ence and conclusions drawn from their associations and other circum- 
stances, neither satisfactory nor reliable, I was compelled to act in some 
instances with apparent harshness, and with a severity I did not feel tow- 
ard gentlemen sensitive as ^regarded their lionor and professional obli- 
gations. Such was ray action in sending an officer to relieve you against 
whom there was not an imputation, and of whom I knew nothing derog- 
atory as an officer or a man. Others from the same section, who, until 
the culmination of the conspiracy, had sensed long and apparently with 
fidelity, and whom, until their disloyalty was disclosed, I had no reason 
to distrust, assumed that their obligations to their State or section were 
paramount to their allegiance to the country. Some who had been most 
trusted had proved most faithless. Without any means in my posses- 
sion to discriminate between the faithful and the faithless, I was com- 
pelled to act, and in doing so I have done yourself and others injustice. 
It was an unavoidable necessity, and it gives me pleasure, I assure you, 
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to atone so far as I can now, personally and officially, for the wrong in- 
flicted, by expressing to you, as I do most earnestly, my profound regret 
that I had no means of knowing your sentiments as I now know them, 
and to say, as I do in all sincerity, that had I known them in season, you 
would not have been detached from your command. 

Your letter — the promptings of a generous mind— satisfies me that 
you have a right appreciation of my motives, and of the overruling ne- 
cessity by which I was compelled to act. 

Wishing you every success, and hoping the Government will have an 
opportunity of availing itself of your active services, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 


The standing charge which, without fail, comes from some 
quarter against every administration and every department, is 
extravagance and carelessness in the use of the public lunds. 
It would have been an unheard-of thing if no one had brought 
such an accusation against the Secretary of the Navy. The 
manner in wdiich the Department first undertook to provide 
itself with ships for a blockading squadron is described in 
another chapter. The purchase was committed, first of all, to 
ofiicers of the Navy, assisted by business men. Tlie spirit and 
intention of the Department are well set forth in the following 
letter, addressed to all the officers who had this business in 
charge. Investigations made by those wlio, from personal feel- 
ings, endeavored to show mismanagement in the Navy, failed 
to disclose any thing in the operations of the Department at 
Variance with the tone and policy of this letter of instructions. 
Abuses of confidence, perhaps, can be shown, for all men are not 
strictly upright ; but evidently the Secretary did what he could 
to guard the public inte|e8t8 : 

Navy Department, Bepiemher 20, 1861. 

Sir : Under the present exigencies of the service, the large pur- 
chases and repairs. of vessels, and other expenditures, great power is del- 
egated to you, and with it great responsibility. In exercising the au- 
thority with w^hich you are necessarily invested, and especially in all 
that involves the expenditure of money, I feel it a duty to urge upon 
you a strict regard to economy. 

Let me also urge upon you the importance of promptness in pi'epar* 
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ing and equipping tlie vessels, and that you devote your whole time and 
attention to the completion and discharge of the duties with which you 
are intrusted. We arc in the midst of a formidable rebellion, and every 
man is required to use his best efforts in behalf of his country. 

Promptitude, vigilance, and economy are urged upon you. Scruti- 
nize closely all bills that you approve, for you will be held to a close 
accountability, not only for dispatch, but for expenditures. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 


INSTEUCTION8 IN EEGARD TO THE BLOCKADE, URGING WATCHFULNESS, AC- 
TIVITY, AND THE FIRM ASSERTION OF OUR EIGHTS. 

It was tlioHglit by some, during the war, to be a proof of 
remissness or incompetency in the management of the Navy, 
that BO many vessels were enabled to run the blockade ; and it 
was believed that those whose success was known, were only a 
part of a much larger number equally successful, of which the 
public knew nothing. Two facts were overlooked : first, the 
extreme difficulty of maintaining an efiScient blockade along a 
coast-line three thousand five hundred miles long, and this coast, 
by its bays and sounds, presenting a double front to be guarded 
for a large part of the entire distance, so that the wonder was 
that any thing could be kept out, rather than that some escaped 
the vigilance of our cruisers ; and second, it was the interest of 
the rebels to publish every instance of success, so as to encour- 
age others, and show the inefficiency of the blockade, and induce 
foreign powers to disregard it, if possible. The activity and 
success of tlie blockading squadron is now clearly proved by t£e 
great and acknowledged destitution throughout the South, and 
by the significant fact that at the close of the war the cotton 
which still remained in the South, |pd wdiich could not be 
shipped because of the stringency of the blockade, was worth in 
currency $400,000,000, or in gold $300,000,000, which amount 
came in various forms to the relief of the nation. The follow- 
ing letters will show the spirit of the Department, the principles 
upon which the blockade was conducted, and especially the 
firmness with which American rights were insisted upon in the 
case of the French tobacco at Richmond, when the State De- 
l^ariHient seemed inclined to grant the right of shipment : 
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Navy Dbpabtment, April 10, 1862. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the reference to this Depdrt- 
ment of your letter of the 2d instant, addressed to the honorable Secretary 
of War, communicating the request of M. Mercier, the minister of France, 
for a pennit for an agent to visit Eichmond for the purpose of having 
some tobacco, the property of French subjects, delivered into the hands 
of the French consul there. The Secretary of AVar also furnishes me 
with a copy of his letter to you, in which he considers the question in- 
volved as one aliecting the blockade. 

The ‘^request” of M. Mercicr, which you mention as being trans- 
mitted with your letter, did not accompany it, and the Department is 
not therefore informed whether any step fui-thcr than the mere delivery 
of the tobacco into the hands of the consul is contemplated. If not, I 
think the question of a permit is not a matter pertaining to the Navy 
Department. 

Under no circumstances, however, can the tobacco be permitted to 
be exported during the existing blockade of Virginia. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon AVelles. 

Hon. AVm. n. Seward, Secretary of State, 


Navy Depahtmknt, September 25, 1862. 

Sir : I have received your letter of the 24th instant, reporting the 
proceedings of tlie flotilla, and in reference to trade with the Virginia 
shore. 

You will allow no vessel to import or export, merchandise at any 
port of the blockaded country. Alexandria is the only port open for 
general traffic within the limits of your command. 

You will not regard what are called ‘‘permits” from any officer ex- 
cept the Secretaries of the Treasury, AVar, or Navy, as authorizing the 
ingress or egress of any vessel in violation of the blockade. 

There must be no favoritism or license given to any one or more 
of our countrymen to traffic wdthin the blockaded region, or to import 
or export merchandise. That would be justly considered as evasive of 
the blockade, and in bad faith. 

No officer of the Army or Navy is authorized to grant permits, and 
you will seize all vessels engaged in illegal traffic. 

Such vessels as, under the authority of the War or Navy Depart- 
ment, may be engaged to carry supplies to the Army or Navy, will take 
no return cargo from the territory blockaded. The blockade is intended 
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to interdict all trade whatever with the country blockaded, during its 
continuance, and should be rigidly enforced. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Commodore A. A. Harwood, 

Commanding Potomac Flotilla, etc,, Washington, D, C, 


Navt Department, August 29, 1862. 

Sir : Yours, No, 85, bearing date the 18th instant, inquiring of the 
Department whether it is expedient to seize ships that are from Liver- 
pool, bound to Nassau, or from one British port to another, has been re- 
ceived. 

In reply, the Department directs that you visit, without regard to 
their clearance or destination, all vessels not being public armed ships- 
of-war of foreign powers, and that in the case of all vessels carrying cargo 
or engaged in commerce, and not being regular mail steam-packets en- 
gaged in the regular and stated mail service of foreign governments, you 
will, during the visit, exercise the unquestioned belligerent right of 
search; and if upon strict search it shall appear that arms or contraband 
of war constitute the cargo or such part thereof as would render aid to 
the enemy, then you will exercise the no less unquestioned belligerent 
right of seizing such cargo and vessel and sending in the same for adju- 
dication. 

This being an ungracious task, it should be done in a spirit and 
manner not offensive. Judgment and discretion must be exercised. To 
seize does not necessarily involve condemnation ; the courts will adjudge 
the whole question of prize or no prize. The more specific and detailed 
instructions, recently transmitted, will guide the officers in their duty. 

The Department has made it a special object to obtain, and commu- 
nicate to the commanding officers of the squadrons enforcing the block- 
ade, information in regard to vessels which were preparing or believed 
to be preparing to give aid to the insurgents. The information derived 
in various ways may not always be authentic, and is of such a character 
as should not be communicated to the captured parties. It is a mere 
indication to our own officers to guide and assist them in their duties. 
A search will corroborate and confirm the intelligence, if correct ; and 
without a search that shall furnish reason to believe the vessel has con- 
traband of war, or is designed to violate the blockade, or in some way 
aid the insurgents, she should not be seized. 

I am thus particular on this point, because it has been intimated 
that some officers construed the indication that is given them of a sus- 
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pected vessel, into an order for her seizure without a search* Others 
appear not to have informed themselves of the belligerent right of 
search, and, by a culpable omission of its enforcement, have permitted 
vessels which it was their duty to have seized, to pass unmolested. 

It is to avoid a repetition of these errors that this communication is 
made in detail. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, 

Commodore James L. Lardner, 

Commanding East Gulf Blockading Squadron^ 

Key West^ Florida, 

[confidential.] 

Navt DErABTarENT, S^tmher 8, 1801. 

Sir : The condition of public affairs is such, that the country de- 
mands that the best men in the scn ice should be called upon to command 
her navies and armies. In the efforts of the Government to suppress 
the causeless conspiracy that has been organized against it, high and re- 
sponsible duties devolve on the Na\y, and especially on the squadron in 
the Gulf. It is absolutely essential that the interdiction of commerce 
with the insurgents should be ngidly enforced ; and to that end the best 
talents in the service are required at every point on the extended coast 
guarded by our squadrons. The energy and promptitude displayed by 
yourself on various occasions have impressed the Department with the 
conviction that the country will be benefited by assigning you to, a more 
responsible position, and I have therefore intrusted to you the command 
of the squadron in the Gulf. From the orders and instractions hereto- 
fore issued to your predecessor, and which he will transfer to you, tlic 
general views and policy of the Department and the Goveniment will 
be obtained. But much, after all, must be committed to the judgment 
and discretion of the flag-officer, who will make his own decisions and 
act on his own responsibility, without waiting orders or receiving specifi^c 
instructions from the Department, in the emergencies that must necessa- 
rily arise. It is because I have confidence in your judgment, as well as 
in your energy and force of character, that I have called you to this im- 
portant command. 

You have a difficult duty to perform, but this you will meet with 
alacrity, and I feel assured will, surmount, to your own and the country’s 
satisfaction. 

To lock up the outlets of the great central valley of the continent, so 
that her products in that portion of the insurgent States shall not reach 
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the ocean, and so that the craving wants of her popnlation for the prod- 
ucts of other lands shall not be supplied while their hands are raised 
against the Gov cm men t, will demand your special attention. 

I need not enlarge upon its importance, and of the embarrassments 
you will experience in closing the passes and numerous bayous and inlets 
along the whole coast. These difficulties will present themselves to you ; 
and on the resources of your own mind, with such assistance as the De- 
partment can send you, must you rely to remove them. Such informa- 
tion as we receive will be forwarded to you from time to time by the 
first opportunity. 

Some important suggestions in relation to closing the Mississippi by 
fortifications as well as by vessels have been made, and will demand your 
earnest and immediate attention. The batteries on Ship Island and at 
other important points have perhaps become formidable, and may require 
additional force to demolish or capture them. 

But on these, and indeed all other questions, we shall rely on your 
capacity, sound discretion, judgment, and decision. In these I have 
great confidence, as well as in the rightfulness of our cause. 

There are in our Navy ability and power which, if drawn out and 
given scope, will do honor to the service and the country. The ambition 
and energies of these men must not bo repressed by mere forms ; and 
times and exigencies like these will develop character and cflScicncy. 
Such materials you will have opportunity to encourage and promote, and 
I commend them fo your consideration. 

Report frequently and fully to the Department. Wishing you every 
success, and in the belief that you will attain it, 

I am, respectfully, your obedient serv'ant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer W. W. McKean, 

Commanding Gulf Blockading Squadron^ Key West, Fla. 

[confidential.] 

Navy Department, September 18, 1801. 

Sir : The conspiracy against the Government and the Union is of 
so formidable a character, and has been so long persisted in, tha.t more 
vigorous and energetic action must be taken for its suppression. It is 
essentially necessary that the Navy should at this time put forth all its 
strength, and demonstrate to the country and to foreign powers its use- 
fulness and capability in protecting and supporting the Government and 
the Union. There must be no commercial intercourse with the ports 
that are in insurrection ; and our Navy must, by its power, energy, and 
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activity, enforce the views of the President and the Government on this 
subject. Privateers to depredate on our commerce, and rob oiir country- 
men pursuing their peaceftzl avocations, must not be permitted. As an 
important part of our operations, there are also to be demonstrations at 
points upon the coast that will hereafter be indicated, in the prosecution 
of the policy adopted to quell the insurrection. 

So far as is practicable, in the time and with the means and material 
that could be made available, the Department has pi\)vided the vessels 
and the force requisite to carry into effect the policy of the Government ; 
and on the ability of our naval officers, and their proper selection for 
and adaptation to the duties committed to them, depend the faithful and 
successful execution of the great work of enforcing national supremacy, 
and maintaining our laws and our rights on our extended maritime fron- 
tier. In view of the great rcspoTisibility that devolves on our flag- 
officers in this emergency, the necessity of constant supervision and at- 
tention, and the important inovcinents projected, it is advisiible there 
should be a subdivision of tlic squadron on the Atlantic coast. It is 
also indispensable that the Department should avail itself of the best 
talents in the service, and no Navy in the world has better, provided, an 
opportunity is afforded for its development. Rank has its merits and 
claims, is always to be respected, and in peaceable times may be recog- 
nized and regarded ; but when difficulties like the present are impending, 
the Department cannot pennit its action to he restricted, and the wellarc 
of the country endangered, by this consideration merely. 

I have made these general preliminary observations that you may l)e 
possessed of the policy of the Department and the Govcriiincnt in carry- 
ing forward hostilities to the final consummation of the great work be- 
fore us. 

The division of the Atlantic Squadron would probably have involved 
the retirement of Flag-Officer Stringham ; hut that gentleman liavtng 
tendered his resignation in advance of the consuinrnatiou of the pro- 
posed arrangement, you will proceed forthwith to relieve him, and carry 
into effect the orders which he will deliver to you. 

Your ultimate command will embrace the waters of North Carolina 
and Virginia, exclusive of the Potomac ; but until the arrival ol Captain 
Du Pont, who has been designated for the Southern division, you will 
assume the command and direct the movements of the entire squadron 
to Cape Florida. 

It is the especial wish of the Department that the preparations made 
at no inconsiderable labor and expense for the obstruction of the inlets 
on the North Carolina coast, neglected since the capture of Hatteras, 
which was but a part of the original expedition, should be executed with 
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as little delay as possible. In tbe instructions of tbe 3d September, 
directions are given not to sink vessels in Ocracoke Inlet ; but, on further 
advisement, it is deemed necessary that it should bo done on the inner 
bulkhead. 

Leaves of absence to the officers arriving at Hampton Roads cannot 
be granted except in cases of sickness. 

Whatever force you consider necessary to prevent the egress of the 
armed steamers of the rebels from James River, you can keep in Hamp- 
ton Roads; but you will notify General Wool that blockading is your 
principal duty, and you will govern youi'self accordingly. 

Very respectfully, etc., Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborough, 

Appointed to command Atlantic Blockading Squadron^ 

Hampton Roads, Va. 

[confidential.] 

Navy Department, Oct{)ber 12, 1861. 

Sir : In order to suppress the present insun’ection, and maintain 
our Union and nationality, the Government cannot delay vigorous and 
effective measures upon our Southern coast. By the proclamation of the 
President on tbe 19th of April, a blockade has been declared, and com- 
mercial intercourse with the region of country that is in insurrection 
interdicted. In order to carry into effect the measures of the Govern- 
ment, which are persistently sought to be evaded, and to extinguish the 
rebellion, it is necessary to take possession of certain important points 
upon our Southern coast where our squadrons may find shelter and have 
a depot, and from which the loyal citizens of these quarters may be pro- 
tected. 

In examining the various points upon the coast, it has been ascer- 
tained that Bull’s Bay, St. Helena, Port Royal, and Fernandina, are each 
and all accessible and desirable points for the purposes indicated, and 
the Government has decided to take possession of at least two of them. 
Which of the two shall be thus occupied will be committed to your dis- 
cretion after obtaining the best information you can in regard to them. 
Much must necessarily be left to the combined wisdom and judgment of 
yourself and the general in command, after you shall have obtained the 
facts and details. 

The long and elaborate investigation which you have given the sub- 
ject during the summer and fall as a member of the Board selected for 
that especial object, enables you, with the free communication you have 
had with the Department, to bring to the subject a very thorough 
knowledge of the whole details and purposes of the Government. 
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The men and means embarked in this expedition are of such magni- 
tude, that the country has reason to expect therefrom great and gratify- 
ing results. It is believed that no more effective blows can be inflicted 
upon those who are engaged in this causeless and unnatural rebellion 
than by naval expeditions and demonstrations on the coast * 

Great power is necessarily intrusted to you, and with it great confi- 
dence in your discretion, courage, and ability to guide and direct the 
^ energies of the brave and loyal men who gladly peril their lives under 
your lead to vindicate tlie nationality of the flag, sustain tlie integrity 
of the Union, maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and enforce 
the execution of the laws. On your well-directed efforts and those of 
your associates will depend in a great degree the speedy and successful 
termination of this unhappy contest. 

It is proper that I should enjoin upon joixto improve every favorable 
opportunity to cultivate friendly feelings witn the people, and induce 
them to return to their duty and their allegiance. Impress upon them 
the desire of the Government and tlicir fellow^ntizens for a return of 
those peaceful relations which once existed, and which ought never to 
have been interrupted. Your acts and words, on all occasions, you will 
make correspond with these declarations. 

The military force, which, under tlio direction of the Secretary of 
War, accompanies the naval expedition, will cooperate with you for tho 
purpose of taking possession and bolding, as stated, at least two of tho 
places that have been enumerated, and, in concert with you, taking other 
measures for maintaining the national authority and enforcing tho execu- 
tion of the laws. 

"V 

By a recent order of the President, a copy of which has been for- 
warded to you, flag-officers rank as major-generals; but no oflicor of 
the Army or Navy, whatever may be lus rank, can assume any direct 
command, independent of consent, over an officer of the other service, 
excepting only when land forces are expressly embarked in vessels-of- 
war to do the duty of marines. 

The President expects and requires, however, the most cordial and 
eftectual cooperation between the oflBcers of the two services, in taking 
possession of and holding the posts and positions on our Southern coast, 
which are designated in these instructions, and will hold any commander 
of either branch to a strict responsibility for any failure to procure har- 
mony and secure the objects proposed. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont, 

Commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron^ etc.y 
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Natt Bepabtxent, January 23, 1882. 

Sib : The importance of a rigorous blockade at every point under 
your command cannot be too strongly impressed or felt. By cutting 
off all communication, we not only cripple and distress the States in in- 
surrection, but by an effective blockade we destroy any excuse or pre- 
text on the part of foreign governments to aid and relieve those who 
are waging war upon the Government. 

There is a manifest desire, if not determination, in certain quarters, 
to break the blockade, and the apology therefor will be, if possible, a 
want of vigilance or efficiency on the part of our squadrons in guarding 
the coast in such a manner as to interdict communication. While con- 
fiding to your practical knowledge and judgment the disposition of the 
vessels committed to you, I have felt it ray duty to warn you of the dif- 
ficulty alluded to, and at ^e same time to suggest that, except when re- 
quired by pressing necessity, there should not be a concentration of 
vessels at any given point, but that they should be spread so as to make 
the blockade effective throughout the whole extent of coast under your 
supervision. Most of the important posts are well guarded, though oc- 
casionally wo hear that a vessel has run the blockade in bad weather or 
in darkness, or at points least likely to attract attention. Every case of 
this kind, I have reason to believe, is noted and laid up as evidence that 
the blockade is not effective, and therefore is to be disregarded by those 
governments whose subjects may become clamorous for supplies from 
the States blockaded. 

The Department is aware of the difficulties you are compelled to 
encounter ; it has been gratified with the ability and resources which 
you have brought into requisition to carry out the policy of the Go^ 
ernment ; and I wish in this communication, warning you of what may 
be apprehended from foreign interference, provided there is any want 
of vigilance or efiectiveness in any quarter in keeping up a rigid block- 
ade, to express ray commendation, and also my confidence that you will, 
even in this stormy season, with such force as is at your disposition, in- 
terdict comraunication at every point, and thus destroy any pretence for 
breaking or attempting to break the blockade. 

As fast as we can augment our force or spare vessels from other 
points, we shall endeavor to reinforce your command ; in the mean 
time our reliance must be on your own powers and capability in the 
squadron that you have. 

I am, respectfully, etc., 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer Wm. W. McKean, 

Commarding Gulf Squadron^ etc.j etc., and others. 
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[circular letter,] 

Natt Department, Angwt 18, 1862. 

Sir: Some recent occurrences in tlic capture of vessels, and mattets 
pertaining to tlie blockade, render it necessary that there should be a 
recapitulation of the instructions lierctofore from time to time given, and 
also of the restrictions and precautions to be observed by oiir squadrons 
and cruisers. 

It is essential, in the remarkable contest now waging, that we should 
exercise great forbearance with great firmness, and manifest to the world 
that it is the intention of our Government, while asserting and main- 
taining our own rights, to respect and scnipulously regard the rights 
of others. It is in this view that the following instructions are explicitly 
given : 

jFirst That you will exercise constant vigilance to prevent supplies 
of arms, munitions, and contraband of war from being coiivaiyed to the 
insurgents ; but that under no circumstances will you seize any vessel 
within the waters of a friendly nation. 

Secondly. That, while diligently exercising the right of visitfition on 
all suspected vessels, you are in no case authorized to chase and fire at 
a foreign vessel without showing your colors and giving her the cus- 
tomary preliminary notice of a desire to speak and visit her. 

Thirdly. That, when that visit is made, the vessel is not then to be 
seized without a search carefully made so far as to render it reasonable 
to believe tliat she is engaged in carrying contraband of war for or to 
the insurgents and to their ports, directly or indirectly by transshipment, 
or otherwise violating the blockade ; and that, if after visitation and 
search, it shall appear to your satisfaction that she is, in good faith and 
without contraband, actually bound and passing from one friendly or 
so-called neutral port to another, and not bound or proceeding to or 
from a port in the possession of the insurgents, tlieii she cannot ho law- 
fully seized. 

Fourthly. That, to avoid difficulty and error in relation to papers 
which strictly belong to the captured vessel, and mails that arc carried, 
or parcels under official seals, you will, in the words of the law, “ pre- 
serve all the papers and writings found on board, and transmit the 
whole of the originals unmutilated to the judge of the district to which 
such prize is ordered to proceed ; ’’ but official seals, or locks, or fasten- 
ings of foreign authorities, are in no case, nor on any pretext, to be 
broken, or parcels covered by them read by any naval authorities ; but 
all bags or other things covering such parcels, and duly sealed or fast- 
ened by foreign authorities, will be, in the discretion of the United 
States officer to whom they may come, delivered to the consul, com- 
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manding naval officer, or legation of the foreign government^ to be 
opened, upon tbc understanding that whatever is contraband or im- 
portant as evidence concerning the character of a captured vessel, will 
be remitted to the prize court or to the Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton ; or such sealed bags or parcels may be at once forwarded to this 
Department, to the end that the proper authorities of the foreign gov- 
ernment may receive the same without delay. 

You are specially informed that the fact that a suspicious vessel has 
been indicated to you as cruising in any limit which has been pre- 
scribed by this Department, does not in way authorize you to depart 
from the practice of the rules of visitation, search, and capture pre- 
scribed by the laws of nations. 

Very respectfully, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
Rear-Admiral D. G. Farraqut, 

Commanding Gulf Squadron^ Ship Island^ and others. 


Navy Department, April 12, 1862. 

Sir: It is of the greatest importance that the exportation of an- 
thracite coal fi’om ports of the United States to any and all foreign 
ports should be absolutely prohibited. 

The rebels obtain the coal for their steamers from Nassau and 
Havana, and the hict that it burns without smoke enables them to ap- 
proach blockaded ports with greater security, as all other coals throw 
out so much smoke as to render their presence visible a great distance 
at sea. 1 am, most truly, sir, your obedient servant, 

Gideon AVelles. 

The President of the United States. 


Navy Department, AjttU 26, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor t6 acknowdedge the receipt of your letter of 
the 24th instant, enclosing a copy of a note of the 19th instant, ad- 
dressed to you by the charg6 dhiffaircs of Denmark, who asks if the 
Danish harbor of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, cannot be exempted 
from the operation of the order prohibiting the exportation of anthracite 
coal to foreign countries. The friendly feeling of the Danish Govern- 
ment is felt and appreciated, and there can be no other than reciprocal 
kind feelings on our part in return. I do not doubt that it would be 
the disposition of the Danish authorities to prevent an abuse of the 
privilege if an exception were made in their case, but on the other hand 
I am not aware they could prevent it. Unless we can be permitted to 
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seize the rebel steamers wbicb may resort to St Tliomas for coal and 
other purposes, our true course is to prohibit it, and to treat that por- 
tion of the Danish dominions as we treat the rest of the world. If they 
will make themselves an exception, and allow us a privilege which others 
do not allow us, then I w’ould most cordially reciprocate the act, and ex- 
tend to them a privilege that is denied to others. 

Until St. Thomas stands in diflerent relations to us from other parts 
of the world, in the treatment of the rebels, I do not see how we can 
favor them beyond others. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Hon, Wm. 11. Seward, Secretary of State, 

Navt Department, May 27, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 2 2d instant, enclosing a copy of a reply from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to 'whom you referred a communication of this Department 
on the subject of permitting residents of certain counties in Virginia to 
carry their grain to market. 

You state that you do not perceive any objection to granting the 
privilege asked, upon the conditions mentioned in the letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The Department would remark that authority to trafiic, sell or buy, 
within the region blockaded, is inconsistent with the blockade itself. 
All special permits must be attended with difficulty by whatever power 
granted. If trade or traffic is open to one, it should bo open to all. In 
other words, the blockade must continue to be enforced, modified, or 
abandoned. In either case it should be a matter of governmental 
policy, in which all should be allowed to participate. 

I know not that there is any objection to exempting the counties in 
Virginia where we have military possession from a further enforcement 
of the blockade. On the contrary, it appears to me that if the inhabit- 
ants are passive, or not actually disloyal, that commerce, trade, and free 
intercourse will promote friendly feelings. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Hon, Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, 

During the whole period of Mr. Welles’s administration the 
Department labored most earnestly to im])re88 upon the country 
and upon Congress the importance of creating and maintaining 
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a Navy inferior to no other, as our only security against a foreign 
war. In these efforts the Secretary was most cordially sup- 
ported by his associates in the Department. The first ajiproach 
of real danger from abroad will not fail to justify every demand 
which the Seeretarj^ made upon the country for enlarged facili- 
ties for building and maintaining a formidable navy. It will 
certainly be seen, at no remote period, that these earnest admo- 
nitions originated in true statesmanship, and that the economy 
which was so strongly urged against spacious navy-yards, dock- 
yards, and machine-shops is only wastefulness in disguise. For 
wlicn a great emergency comes suddenly upon a nation unpre- 
pared, then every munition of war, if obtainable at all, can be 
procured only by paying the greatest prices for the poorest 
quality. Steam has lirought America within the field of Euro- 
pean movement ; and if her power, especially upon the sea, is 
less than that of the mightiest^ she will be trodden down. 

Navy Detartment, Jum 9 , 1862 . 

Sir : I liad the honor to address the Naval Committee, under date 
of the 25tli March last, on the suTject of armored ships, and the neces- 
sity of preliminary measures in the future construction of vessels for the 
naval service. The fact that a radical change has commenced in the 
construction and armament of ships, which change in cfiect dispenses 
with. the navies that have hitherto existed, is obvious, and it is a ques- 
tion for Congress to decide whether the Government will promptly take 
the initiatory step to place our country in the front rank of maritime 
powers. 

It is unnecessary that I should recapitulate the suggestions contained 
in my letter of the 25th of March, but I would again call your attention 
to them, and state my earnest desire that Congress should take action 
before its adjournment on the subject, not only of supplying itself with 
the armature and heavy ordnance for ships, but the substitution by the 
Government of iron for wood, in whole or in part, in the construction 
of naval vessels. It has hitherto been supposed to be the true interest 
of the Government to build its own ships-of-war, and to manufacture 
the arms and most of the articles which are requisite for the naval ser- 
vice. This necessity has arisen chiefly from the fact that naval vessels 
and naval purposes and objects are in many respects so essentially differ- 
ent from those of the mercantile marine, as to place them out of the 
usual line of private enterprise. The Government has, consequently, to 
pay an extra cost for extra and better work. In naval and military mat- 
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ters it is iiidispcnsablo that vessels, guns, machinery, and every thing 
pertaining to them should bo of the best quality, reliable, amj always 
ready at any moment to meet the public necessities. 

The Government has several large navy-yards for building ships, 
and the introduction of steam, which is necessary for and made ap- 
plicable to all naval vessels now constructed, has compelled it to erect 
extensive shops for making steam machinery. But these shops are in- 
adc(juate to the w’ants of the Xavy, and for some years it will bo neces- 
sary, under any eireumstauccs, to contract for much the larger portion 
of the work that will be required. 

It is now generally conceded that vessels for fighting purposes must 
be heavily |)latcd with iron, if they are not built entirely of that mate- 
rial In this, as in most costly hibrics, economy is reached through 
durability. Iron fthi[)-buildiug is new in this country. But few persons 
are engaged in it, and it is a novelty in our navy-yardvS. Heavy iron 
beams, shafting, and thick iron plates can be procured from only two or 
three parties, and then in limited quantities, and subject to great delay. 
Individuals have little use for iron of such magnitude as the Navy must 
have, and there must unavoidably bo great outlay to prepare for the 
execution of such work. With only the Navy for a purchaser, there 
can be no competition ; and the Government will, be compelled, under 
such circumstances, to pay almost atiy price tlio mills and forges may 
demand. No inconsiderable portions of an iron ship can bo made and 
procured at the ordinary mills, and so far as it can bo done, it may 
be the best policy to be so supplied ; but the heavy and expensive 
portions cannot be so procured, and unless the Government is pn^pared 
to execute the work, it will be subject to imposition, and its vessels to 
marked inferiority. 

Other nations, whose wooden ships-of-war far exceed our own in 
number, cannot afford to lay them aside, but are compelled to plate 
them with iron at very heavy cost They are not unaware of the dis- 
advantage of this proceeding, but it is a present necessity. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that those governments which are striving for 
naval supremacy are sparing no expense to strengthen themselves by 
building iron vessels, and already their dock-yards are undergoing the 
necessary preparation for this change in naval architecture, notwith- 
standing those governments have at their command the greatest expe- 
rience and the most extensive and complete iron and machine factories 
that private enterprise can produce. These facts are suggestive to our 
Government, and I desire to call your attention to the necessity of 
making the necessary provision for ourselves by providing the means 
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and conveniences for building and repairing a Navy, such as the 
strength and character of our Government and country require, in 
order to maintain its true position among maritime powers. 

We liave been engaged for years, and have spent millions in our 
navy-yards and on our steam machine-shops for ship-building purposes, 
and yet liave not been able to keep up with the wants of the Navy and 
tlic exigencies of the service. 

It is not tlic part of wisdom to close our eyes to the progress of 
events, nor to evade the responsibilities that properly belong to us. 
The creation of a new and different Navy, such as the development of 
science and art already demonstrate as a necessity, calls for vigorous 
measures and prompt and energetic action. The Government should 
not, in justice to itself, be dependent on private establishments for its 
most important and expensive works, but should rely upon itself. Great 
worlcB, however, require time in their preparations, and lavish expen- 
ditures cannot hasten them. Congress has been liberal in its appro- 
priations for building vessels, but these appropriations cannot be made 
available in obtaining the proper locations, and mills, forges, furnaces, 
and shops, all of which arc requisite, and, which to be secured properly, 
need time and careful consideration. 

If the money for these purposes be now appropriated, w’c shall com- 
mence, under as favorable circumstances as any nation, the construction 
of a Navy adapted to the wants of our country and the times. No na- 
tion can have an advantage over us if we avail ourselves of onr means 
and opportunities, and it is no longer doubtful that our future safety and 
w^elfarc are dependent on our naval strength and efficiency. It is a duty 
as well as a necessity that we make these United States a gi’cat naval 
power. We owe it to ourselves to commence this w’ork at once, and 
the present Congress should, in my opinion, take the preliminary steps 
lor laying the foundation for the construction of a Navy commensurate 
with the wants and magnitude of the country. Tlie place or places, 
and shops and tools and other appurtenances for this great work, must 
be provided in season. The experience wc have had admonishes us not 
to permit a w^ar to come upon us unprepared, yet such an event may 
be pending, and the responsibilities and calamities that "would follow 
neglect should be a warning for ns to be prepared. No amount of 
money would repair the wrong that might be inflicted from present 
neglect. A millioH or two of dollars judiciously expended at the presr 
ent time may save hundreds of millions and the honor of the nation 
after hostilities shall have commenced. 

I have made these suggestions in tonsequence of the near termina* 
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tion of the session, ’svithout any movement as yet for establishing the 
necessary works to produce the heavy iron and armature that will here- 
after enter into the construction of our naval vessels. It is doubtful 
whether either of our present navy-yards is best adapted to the purpose 
herein indicated; but if so, they will require considerable enlargement. 
The subject is one that should receive careful consideration, and I would 
J^uggest that authority be given to designate and procure one or more 
suitable locations. We arc now constructing a number of gunboats by 
contract on the AVestern waters, and I would suggest that n^cent expe- 
rience and the vast resources in iron and other capal>ilitie3 of the AYcst, 
u ith the radical change in naval architecture, dciiKuistrate the propriety 
of establishing a navy-yard, foinulery, and shops, at some point in the 
valley of the Mississi])])!. Such a yard and its attendant establishments 
would p(»Ksess many advantages, and is hccoming a necessity. I com- 
mend it to your attention, with tlic other subjects alluded to in this 
c<»!nmimicatioii. 

1 have the honor to lu', very respectfully, etc., 

Gideon Welles. 

lion, John I\ Hale, 

Chairman Xaval Committee^ U. S. Senate, 


In I)e(*einl)er, 1801, CongroKs liad tailed to respond accord- 
ing to the wish of the KSeeretary, and he returned to the biib- 
jeet again in liis report, in the follow'ing manner : 

Tlie introduction of steam as a motive power for naval vessels is 
causing a rcvolutuui in maritime warfare which the ablest minds have 
long predicted would be the result of this agency, hut which is not yet 
to its fullest extent aj)preciated. It changes tlic whole character of 
blockade, and in future wars it will be found that a few fast privateers 
by steam will harass or annihilate the commerce of the most powerful 
belligerent nations. 

Our country has been oompelled by this civil war to take the initia- 
tive in organizing a vast steam navy with which to establish and enforce 
the blockade of our whole coast from the Chesapeake Bay to the Ilio 
Grande; and also to sujjpress the depredations of semi-piratical pri- 
vateers, built by skilled English mechanics in English sliip-yards, and 
manned by Englishmen, wliich, under the rebel flag, have roved the ocean, 
destroying our merchant shipping, and have found refuge and supplies 
in English and neutral ports. 

AVhen hostilities commenced, our Government had provided no suita- 
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ble navy-yard with inacbinc-sliops and founderies to manufacture the ne- 
cessary machinery for our rapidly increasing and expanding Navy ; but the 
Depaiimcnt was compelled to rely on the few private establishments, 
which it could divert from other engagements, for the immense work 
that was calling out the resources of the nation. 

Great embarrassment was experienced in consequence of this neglect 
of the Government at the very commencement of the war ; and although 
tlie naval scivico and the country are suffering constantly from this 
neglect, measures for the establishment of a suitable navy-yard for the 
construction and repair of iron vessels, their armature and steam ma- 
chinery, are still delayed. 

As early as March, 1862, and on several occasions since, I have had 
the honor to present my views to Congress on this subject. The ear- 
nestness and frequency with which it has been brought forward must find 
an apology in its great importance. 

It has never been the purpose of the Department, in any of its sug- 
gestions or recommendations, to increase the number of our navy-yards, 
nor to alter their local distribution. The yard which w'c now have at 
Philadelphia, is altogether inadequate to our present or future wants. 
It was proposed, therefore, to substitute a new one on the Delaw'arc, in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. League Island, within the limits of that 
city, if adopted as a site, must gradually absorb the works at the present 
yard, wliich would then be discontinued. 

All of our present navy-yards, it will be remembered, were established 
for the construction and repair of wooden sailing vessels. Steam and 
armored vessels have superseded these, and the inability of our present 
establishments for the work imposed by this war has been the source of 
inexpressible anxiety, and often of great disappointment and public 
injury. To relieve the navy-yards from ^vork which they have but 
liniitcd means to execute, and to secure necessary repairs, the Depart- 
ment has been compelled to establish stations for machinery and means 
of refitment at Mound City, Memphis, New Orleans, Ship Island, Pen- 
sacola, Key West, Port Royal, Beaufort, Norfolk, and Baltimore. But 
these and all the private establishments of the country, besides other 
calls upon them, have been insufficient to keep the present Navy in neces- 
sary order ; so that, if to the duty of blockading there were added ocean 
conflicts with a naval powder by which our ships would be often disabled, 
the sad spectacle would bo presented of our naval vessels laid up in time 
of war for want of a proper establishment with the shops and means to 
repair them. 

Our country, whose strength and power among nations must ever be 
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identified with and maintained by its Navy, and wliicli possesses in such 
abundance the means of creating and sustaining one, has nob the 
navy-yards combined, the appliances possessed by single establishments 
in England and Franco. Were there outside of our navy-yards cstal>- 
lishmcnts to perform promptly tlie requisite work in time of war, I should 
not at this time again press the subject of a navy-yard for iron-work for 
the construction of vessels upon the consideration of our authorities. 
But although the Department has generally been ably and zealously 
seconded in its efforts by private contracti>rs, yet the fact that there is no 
customer but the Government for much of this heavy class of iron-w^ork, 
forbids us to expect that individual enterprise will bo prepared to 
execute it without full remuneration for all the outlay for shops, tools, 
and machinery which may be required in preparation. Besides this, 
unlimited time is iiikcn by them for the completion of the work. It 
may be proper to mention, as an instance of the delay to which the 
Govcnimentis subjected, that in October, 1862, contracts were made with 
a manufacturer of reputation and ability for making and setting up the 
turrets of the Tonawanda and Miantonomol), which were to have been 
completed in February, 1863, but they will probably not be finished until 
February, 1805, two years after the expiration of the time specified in the 
contract. At the commencement of hostilities this Department had 
equipped, and at its immediate <li8[)Osal, three vessels-of-war. ddiose 
which were laid up, and those which were recalled from abroad, had to 
undergo extensive repairs, for which no provision had been made. The 
Government lias not even at this time an establishment wliere a shaft can 
be made for our steamers or a plate for our iron-clads. The frontage or 
wharfiigc at all our navy-yards, so important for repairs, is less than is 
required at each of them. 

Our next contest may be with a naval power which will attempt to 
direct upon our shores a course of operations similar to those which we 
have applied to the Southern coast for suppressing the rebellion. One 
yard, at least, where iron vessels, iron armor, and iron shafting can be 
manufactured, is now imperatively necessary. Among the considerations 
that should control the selection of a site for such a yard and establish- 
ment, which shall become the depot for the materials collected in years 
of peace with which to build and repair our naval vessels, and where 
will be aggregated machinery and tools such as at present are not to be 
found in this country, and which, when once procured, could not, if de- 
stroyed, he easily or readily replaced, will he its absolute safety from at- 
tack by sea or land. So far as is possible, wo should avail ourselves of 
natural advantages in obtaining the indispensable security for such an 
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establisliment, witlioiit depending entirely on fortifications and artificial 
means, which would be more costly than the navy-yard itself. 

The additional military defences of Portsmouth, England, rendered 
necessary hy Ihe j)roximity of that great naval station to the ocean, and 
its consequent assailahility by modern ordnance, are now being con- 
structed at an expense of $50,000, 000. 

TJiese letters and extracts have heen introduced not only to 
illustrate the character of the Secretary, but to set forth the 
policy Avhicli was adopted by the Department, and which was 
steadily adhered to until the close of the war. The exhibition, 
however, is necessarily a partial one, and much additional light 
will be shed over the whole subject in the progress of the narra- 
tive. The following brief summary of his work, submitted in 
December, 1804, when nothing important remained to be done, 
except the capture of Fort Fisher, accomplished soon after, and 
the cordial and graceful acknowledgment of his oldigations to 
his associates, may very properly close this notice of one whose 
fame will increase in proportion as the administration of his De- 
partment is understood by tlie people. He and his associates 
may trust with perfect confidence the impartial judgment of 
the future. They will stand on the page of liistory as having 
conducted triumphantly the grandest naval operations which the 
world thus far has seen; as having accomplished, both in the 
blockade and in battle with forts, wdiat Europe declared could 
not be done, and as having inaugurated a new era in naval war : 

In this, my fourth annual report, I have submitted somewhat in detail 
the condition of the Department and the service. This report presents 
the distribution and employment of a maritime force which, including 
the additions to it now in progress and near completion, constitutes for all 
the purposes of defence, if not of attack and conquest, the most power- 
ful national navy in the world. In four preceding similar communica- 
tions, including that submitted to you upon the assembling of Congress 
ill the extra session of 1861, it has been my duty to exhibit the methods 
and measures of administration, by which, from a comparatively small 
beginning, and under the pressure of an unexampled exigency, this vast 
naval power has, since your accession to the Presidency, been brought 
into existence; to state the contributions which have been made to it 
from our commercial marine; to indicate the application of all the re- 
sources of our public naval establishments to its constraction and prep- 
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aration for service; to show how individual energy and skill and capital 
have come successfully in aid of insufficient governmental provision for 
the due prosecution of the work, and to trace in general outline the pro- 
cesses and results of inventive genius and scientific experiment whicli 
have clianged, to a great extent, the materials and forms of naval struc- 
ture and armor and armament, and have enabled our country, while in so 
brief a period assuming a foremost place among maritime nations, to 
create also a new era in the development and application of naval force. 

In connection with such account of the sudden creation of a new 
American naval ]>ower, it has been at the same time my privilege in these 
conimunicatio!i8 to make official record of a series of nav^al enterprises 
and acliievermnits wdiolly without precedent or parallel. previous 
conception of efficient blockade ; no former endurance under the lire of 
fortifie*! batteries; no audacity and success Ijorctofore known of naval at- 
tack upon such fortresses, through formidalde suhmarine obstructions 
spread for their defence; no similar penetration by war-vessels of inter- 
nal waters tlirough a rcacli of navigation almost continental ; no other 
gigantic scale of cooperation of naval w'ith army forces in expeditions 
and combats luindreds of miles from the seaboard, and along the course 
of rivers precarious and dangerous of navigation, can anywhere be found 
of a character to compare with the triumphs in all tliese forms of naval 
efibrt which it has been the duty of this Department during the past 
three years to organize and to report. 

If in the prosecution of duties so arduous, complicated, and exacting, 
the trust confided to this Department shall appear to have been faithfully 
and fitly disifiiarged, then coitainly my acknowledgments are still due, 
as they have been heretofore expressed, to the gentlemen associated with 
me in its management, to the whole clerical force, to the several chiefs 
of bureaus, and especially to the invaluable services of the Assistant 
Secretary and the Chief Clerk of the I )e|)artmont. 

Dut it is to the officers and men of our naval service lliat the great 
renown of what has thus been done, and is doing, justly belongs. The 
best administration of this Department can do little more at any time 
tlian to give them the adequate means and the right opportunity of action. 
To them, theref ore, first and always, be tlic honor, when their own coun- 
try and the world shall recognize in this expansion and these exploits of 
our naval power a spectacle of patriotic and virtuous heroism worthy of 
the cause in which it is displayed, and of the national life which it illus- 
trates and defends, Gideon Welles, 

Secretary of the Navy, 


To the President, 



CHAPTER III. 


THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETAEY.-THE MENTAL FORCE 
STORED WITH THE PEOPLE, AND EVER READY FOR USE.-THE 
MIANTONOMOH’S VISIT TO EUROPE. 


Mr. Lincoln, emerging j'rom poverty and oliscnrity, and as- 
cending to tlie liigliest position, drew after him a large nnraher, 
who, like him.sclf, started from among the ranks of the laboring 
people, and proved themselves capable of tilling and honoring 
the highest station, without the education of the schools. 

This suggests two facts, which have an important bearing 
upon the future of our eountr}\ We have exhaustless resources 
of mental power treasured up with the people, leady to be 
brought forth and disciplined for use, in such measure as the 
nation may require. 

Thanks to our free institutions, the masses of this country 
are already so far lifted above the brutalizing elfeets of in- 
feriority and toil, that the mental powers are not crushed or 
dwarfed ; and it is found in our common schools and higher 
seminaries that the children of the laboring poor are quite as 
likely to exhibit intellectual force and capacity as those of the 
wealthy. This would not be true, as the general rule, in the 
first generation, at least, of the children of the laborers of Eng- 
land or Ireland, or even of our own freedraen ; and hence it 
is, that we have generated here a thinking force, a brain-power, 
through free institutions and education, far in advance of what 
the nations of Europe can now command. We are far ahead of 
them, and we shall maintain the advance position, if we pre- 
serve the rate of progress. We are already a nation of thinkem. 

4 As the motive power of a steam-engine is estimated by horse- 
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power, SO tlie figliting force of a nation will hereafter be calcu- 
lated by its brain-power; and as that depends upon the ‘number 
of educated minds, it is easy to see that a country of universal 
freedom and univei'sal education will have, in the future, an 
overwlielming advantage over one wdiere the masses are de- 
graded and ignorant. Battles are to be fought, not by muscles, 
but by brains. Labor-saving and time-saving machinery will 
be used in war as successfully as elsewhere. A single shot, fired 
by one man handling his gun by steam, will sink a ship that 
once houi*8 of cannonading by a hundred guns, worked by a 
thousand men, could scarcely accomplish. The Americans liave 
just entered uj>on this new field of invention. Labor-saving 
slauglitering-inachines, and Monitors, and twenty-iiu'h guns, and 
torj^ecloes, are impressive indicators of what they may accomplish 
hereafter. 

Hence the iin[)ortance of the fact that siicli a reserve tbrco 
of mental power is stored up among tlie peo])le, ready for use 
whenever the country has need. Another im])ortant fac^t is, that 
men thus called out from the peo]de, the working class, arc often 
found ca]>able of the noblest acdiievemeuts without the previous 
training even of the scliouls devoted to their professions. This 
certainly is no reason wdiy the officers of the Army ami Navy 
should not receive a finished education, but it suggests tlie 
cpiestion whether it is not true, that sometimes, in a eriti(jal mo- 
ment, oilkjers are restrained l>y thcones from attempting what a 
bold man, unac(]uainted with all the possible scientific difficul- 
ties, might not only attempt, but jierform. 

It is known that some of the best-educated officers of the 
English and French service declared it impossible to capture 
New Orleans; and it is nearly certain that such men would 
have declined to make the attack, on the ground that theoreti- 
cally and scientifically considered, success was impossilde. 
Yet, according to Fan^agut’s higher theory of dash and pluck, it 
w^as possible ; and practical common sense and courage were 
found to be wiser than the formulas of the schools. It is said 
that one gallant old French admiral remained angry with Far- 
ragut till the end of his life, because the Yankee admiral took 
the forts wdien it was scientifically impossible ! 

In like manner, it is said, military science declared Fort 
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Fisher impregnable ; but Porter’s broadsides smashed both the 
fort and the tlieory ; and Terry proved that a place tlieoreti- 
cally impregnable could be practically stormed and captured. 
Thus the war has demonstrated more clearly than ever before, 
that this country will be in advance of other nations in the 
means of attack and defence, so long as it has the greatest num- 
ber of free, intelligent, independent thinkers. In Europe the 
mind works in trammels, by rules and precedents, restrained on 
all sides by fixed theories and customs. Here, thouglit travels 
unhindered where it will, and therefore it brings us continually 
fi’esh discoveries. It is said that Europe will soon have Moni- 
tors and 15-inch guns. Be it so. American genius has not 
exliausted itself. When the nations have armed themselves as 
we have now done, the ever-restless and ever-increasing brain- 
power of our thinking workers will devise some new and more 
efiective metliod of warfare. 

The amount of mental wealth, more valuable than that of all 
our mines, which popular education has created among the people, 
and wliicli is held as the reserved power of the nation, is in- 
dicated by such examples as that of the Assistant Secretary of 
theJ^ayy; and some facts * in his life are herewith presented 

*Gustavus Vasa Fox waa bom June 13, 1821, in Saugus, Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. His fatlier was a country physician, in moderate circumstances, and was, 
therefore, unable to give his child the advantages of a classical education. He re- 
moved from Saugus to Lowell, when the son was two years old ; and there young 
Fox received only such an education as was afforded by the common schools of that 
town. 

In January, 1838, he was appointed a midshipman; and made his first cruise to 
the Mediterranean^ in the Cyane, with Captain John Percival. His service at sea was 
mostly in time of peace ; and though few incidents occurred worthy of a place in his- 
tory, yet his was not altogether a fair-weather experience. He was on the Saratoga 
in that night of winter storms, when, after having passed out of the harbor of Ports- 
mouth, she was unable either to proceed or return, and, though anchored off shore, 
could not furl her frozen sails. The ship could only be saved by cutting away her 
masts, and after great exposure and suffering of the crew. Subsequently he was in 
the Independence, a fifty-gun ship, then commanded by Commodore Stewart, when 
she Avas struck by a white squall, whose very fury may be said to have saved the 
vessel. Its first blast, while it laid the ship nearly on her beam-ends, tore away her 
head sails, and then the main yard was broken, and thus she was partly relieved from 
the pressure that was bearing her down. Still, as her head sails were gone, she could 
not bo brought round before the wind, and the situation, for a few minutes, was peril- 
ous indeed, for she was thrown so far over as to be filling wdth water. In this emer- 
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in order to show tliat, by the almost universal education of 
our children, the country is preparing itself for any possible 
emergency. 

A glance at the principal events in this brief narrative will 
show how well they were calculated to prepare Captain Fox for 
the eminent position to whicli ho was afterward called. 

The strictly professional education, whatever the profession 
may be, liowever it may tend to excellence in that special line 
of action, often unfits a man for wide and liberal views. The 


gencY the crew were sent into tiie fore rigging, whpi*e the wind, acting upon them as 
upon a sail, brought her slowly round, and ahe righted, and shook the. waves from 
her as she came before the wind. 

In 1844 FiiX passed his examination at Philadelphia, and was appointed a ])a8sed 
midshipman ; and made a cruise on the coast of Africa and to the West Indies in the 
Preble, with only the usual incidents belonging to such a service, thoiigh gathering an 
experience in tliesc varied scenes which was to he of use in future years. 

In 1840 he was attached to the coast survey, and this also helped to i)repare him 
to judge of the important questions connected w ith the blockade. 

1847 he joined Commodore Berry’s s(iuadron, in the brig Washington, and par- 
ticipated in the operations of that squadron against the Mexican coast and ports. 
Then for the first time he leanuMl, tliougli on a small scale, something of the opera- 
tions of aetual naval war. In comparison with what has bc^cn since done, those 
things appear very insignificant now. In 1848 he went out to the coast of Brazil and 
to the East Indies as acting master of the IMymouth ; and in 1850 he joined the Dol- 
phin as executive officer, and visited the islands of the Pacific, California, and tho 
west coast of South America, and returned by Horn. 

In 1851 he was appointed master, and in 1851 and 1852 was on board the mall- 
steamer Baltic as chief executive oifieer, running between New York and Liverpool. 
In December, 1852, he w as commissioned as lieutenant, and ordered to the Ihnneeton, 
which was the flag-ship of the fishing Bfpiadron under Commodore Shuhrick. In 
August, 1853, he was detached and ordered to command the mail-steamer Ohio, run- 
ning between New York and Aspinwall. 1854 he w^as transferred to the command 
of the new mail-steamer George Law. In 1855 he was detached and granted one 
year’s furlough. In July, 1856, he resigned, having been appointed agent of the Bay 
State Mills, at Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

In this school Captain Fox was trained until the breaking out of the rebellion, 
when his spirit was so stirred, that he was impelled to seek for some active service 
in his country’s cause ; and was soon pointed out to Mr. Lincoln to lead the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Fort Sumter, a detailed account of which appears in another part 
of this volume. 

In May, 1861, after his return from the attempt to relieve Fort Sumter, Captain- 
Fox was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and entered upon the discharge 
of those important duties in which, by cordial cooperation with the Secretary, and by 
suggestions which his own previous experience enabled him to make, he contributed 
largely to the success of the Union cause. 
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merely professional man is quite likely to view the whole world 
from one stand-point, and in one set of relations only. This is far 
from being a reproach to professional men ; for if a man would 
perfect himself in any particular branch of study or business, 
it is really necessary that he should devote himself particu- 
larly to tJiat in which he would excel. A general education 
forbids tliat special attention to any one subject by which alone 
distinction is attained. Necessarily, however, confining the 
mind to one sphere of action, causes this to assume an undue 
importance in relation to other matters ; and one who feels con- 
scioiiB tliat lie has mastered the branch to which he has devoted 
himself, is very reluctant to receive suggestions from other 
quarters, or to believe that any other person could discover any 
thing in his field tliat had escaped his own notice. 

Hence the extreme difliculty with which professional men 
can be induced to regard with favor, much less adopt, an im- 
provement, however valuable, which has been suggested by one 
outside of their own professional circle. It is probable that no 
class of men are more likely to be moulded by the jieciiliarities 
of their profession than the officers of tlie Navy. Confined to 
a great extent to their ships, often cut off‘ for weeks and even 
months from all direct intercourse with the world on shore, 
they become of course very much absorbed in their special oc- 
cupation, and lose somewhat their interest in the general move- 
ments of society. Tins is well for the country, because thus its 
flag on the sea is committed to those who have made its defence 
their special study. 

Jlut if an officer of the Navy, or of the Army, were to be 
called to administer affairs in a position demanding, not merely 
professional skill, but general knowledge of public interests, then, 
though perfectly competent to command fleets or annies, it would 
bo necessaiy that his mind should expand beyond his special 
sphere; and to study public matters, not merely from the 
stand-point of the soldier or sailor, but from the position of the 
statesman. 

The long service of Captain Fox in the Navy was quite suf- 
ficient to make him a thorough seaman, to bring him into asso- 
ciation M ith its officers, and to identify him with its interests. 
At the same time, an important part of this service, that in 
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wliicli lie commanded tlie mail and paasenger steamei’s to Liver- 
pool and Aspiiiwall, brought him into intimate connection 
with the two great cuiTente of American travel, the European 
and the Californian ; and thus to the experience of the seaman 
was added that liberalizing knowledge which is derived both 
from society and travel. It gave to his mind a very diflSerent 
culture from that obtained on a vessel-of-war, and fitted him to 
occupy a wider spliere. 

Ilis resignation of his jdaee in tlie Jsavj, and the acceptance 
of the position of agent of one of the great manufacturing estab- 
lishments of Lawrence, introduced him to an entirely new scene, 
and a new class of duties. As this position demands business 
capacity and executive ]>ower of the highest order, it shows the 
estimate which keen-sighted business men then put upon his 
character. To conduct succcsstidly the operations of one of 
these immense estidilishments recjuires import, ant qualifications 
in addition to those which form a skilful commander of a shi]); 
and unless the owners of these mills had lielieved that Captain 
Fox possessed these, the vast interests of tlie company would 
never have been confided to his care. Tliey arc alile to com- 
mand the best administrative and business talent of the country ; 
and to be selected for this ]>ost is a very weighty testimony to 
the ability of any man. 

Here a new class of interests Avas brought before liini, and 
the Avorld was viewed from still another point of view. Ho liad 
already an ex))erionce, gathered in almost every quarter of tlie 
globe, and from all classes of society, and finally a lesson Avas 
learned in one of those great establishments wliich are the joint 
production of capital, skill, inventive genius of the highest ox’der, 
and well-reAvarded labor. 

Here the AA^onderfiil results of macliinery were constantly 
under his eye — effects so marvellous, that a great factory, with 
its cunning engines all in motion, and doing Avith such celerity 
and certainty all their various work, seems as if itself Avere intel- 
Ugent ; as if wheels and spindles and hxiins, shafts, belts, and 
pulleys were only the limbs of one immense and curious body, 
animated by a directing soul. Such a scene, where almost daily 
some new device for saving labor or time, or for obtaining 
greater results Avas brought forward, by the restless spirit of in- 
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vention, would he very likely to bring any thouglitful man to 
tbe conclusion tliat the old and beaten track might often be 
abandoned for a new and better way. 

A man who becomes acquainted with the progress of ma> 
chinery, ]>oth here and in Europe, will, unless he is a stereotyped 
man, soon leam to expect that present methods, however ex- 
cellent they may seem, and liowever time-honored they may be, 
are quite likely to be superseded by some far better and perhaps 
unexpected contrivance. 

The salient points of the Assistant Secretary’s character are 
easily described. Ilis views of aflairs are of the most compre- 
hensive character, and no one has seen more clearly than he the 
necessity of creating and maintaining an American Navy strong 
enougli to protect us against Western Europe ; and he has ably 
seconded the earnest and enlightened efforts of tlie Secretary 
to awaken the country to a ])roper sense both of its need and of 
dangers wliicli lie in the not remote future. He has executive 
ability of a higli order, and promptness, energy, and decision 
mark all Ids oi)erations. 

But that trait wdiich lias attracted more attention than 
any other, is the boldness of his conceptions in regard to new 
methods of naval war, and the courage witli which he has de- 
fended and helped to introduce those inventions which, at first 
distrusted and sneered at, have compelled now the attention 
and respect of the WTirld. He gave an earnest support to the 
Secretary in introducing the Monitor, and this support was the 
more valuable because the experiment was opposed by expe- 
rienced officers and constnictors. To him also belongs much 
of the credit of bringing into use the 15 -inch gun, without 
which the Monitors Avould lose very much of their importance. 
In fact, if the two inventions were to be viewed and estimated 
separately, it would be deemed by many that the new ordnance 
is likely to exert a more decided influence upon the future than 
the armored sliip. The 20-inch gun may demonstrate that 
armor of any thickness or of any description is a vain defence 
against the guns of the future. 

Perhaps there was no measure adopted by the Navy Depart- 
ment during the w^ar which more truly expressed tlie sagacity 
and boldness of the American mind than the laying down at 
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once a fleet of ocean cruisers of the Ammonoosuck class. So 
soon as tlie real spirit and intentions of England were fully 
disclosed in the affair of the Trent, it was determined to 
prepare to meet our neutral enemy abroad as well as at home, 
and be ready to kindle a flame wliich would burn before her 
own doors as brightly tis along our coasts. About thirty 
steamers were' immediately put upon the stocks, whose speed 
and power would be sufficient to sweep the commerce of Eng- 
land irom the seas, and able also to levy con tril>nt ions, should it 
be deemed proper, irom any spot whose })rotections are not of 
the most formidable cbaract(‘r. The construction of these im- 
mense steaiiKM-s went rapidly forward, and at the (*Ii>sc of the 
war Knglaml found hei’sidf (Mmfnmted by shij)s nearly ready for 
service, to which she had nothing to oppose, and which excited 
a well-founded alarm. 

This will appear by the following extracts from a letter ad- 
dress(‘d to the Duke of Sonuu'si't, by Captain William llorton, 
of the Itoyal Navy, and froin a lecture by the sjimc gentleman, 
January lo, isOo : Ihit I have more particularly l)een led to 

consider the (jiiality ami e(|uipment of the sliips Mhieli luivo 
latterly 1)een eonstru(*ted in America, and which are eminently 
calculated to ent up and destroy our eommereo in event of Iios- 
tilities. The llojiting wealtli of this country, incalenlal)le in its 
value, could not, witli the naval resources we now possess, be 
])rotecte<l in any degree against the d(*pr<‘dations of siuh eruisers 
as now form a ]>rominent feature in the N'avy of tlie United 
States, llefore tlie war was at end, it was d(,^termined to estab- 
lisli a class of v(?ssels for foreign service jiossessing great speed, 
and earrying heavy guns, wliile if tliey at all Hj)]>roacli the idea 
ii])on wliieh they were designed, will have it in tlieir jiower so 
long as they eontinue unopposed by more numerous ships of a 
superior, or at least of equal speed and armament, elfeetually to 
sweej) the seiis of any commerce against wliicli they may be 
launched. Sucli sliips will be fit to fight on favorable terms 
when the occasion may arise, and able to flee beyond possibility 
of ca|»tiire from any description of vessels now existing else- 
where, and wliicli might liafipeu to carry a superior annament 
or thicker sides.” England has thus been compelled to admit 
that she is overmatched upon the seas by our unarmed eniisers, 
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and that administration of the Ifavy Department, which has 
thus suddenly surjjassed England both in iron-clad and wooden 
ships, ineritB the gratitude of the country. It detracts nothing 
from the higli reputation which the Secretary has nobly earned, 
to state tliat his Assistant contributed largely to the influ- 
ence l)y which not only the Monitors and guns of large calibre 
were adopted, but also those new ocean cruisers which have so 
suddenly startled Europe, and shown them, scarcely less than 
by our iron-clads, that the United States would be a very dan- 
gerous enemy. 

In the spring of 1866 Captain Fox having finished, as he 
thought, the work which the war had imposed upon him, and 
thinking that his services were no longer specially needed by 
the Government, proposed to avail himself of an offer which, 
wliile it opened to him a wide field of usefulness, would give 
him a mnidi larger pecuniary reward than could be derived 
from any official position in the Government. But before his 
resignation \cas formally tendered, a proposition was made to 
send one of our Monitors to Europe, and he sailed in her, liav- 
ing been selected to bear a letter from Congreas to tlie Emperor 
of Russia. It seemed peculiarly fitting that he should accept 
this jiosition. He had advocated earnestly, while yet an un- 
tried experiment, the Monitor iron-clad ; he had declared that 
a properly constructed Monitor would not only be safe at 
sea, but would be easier in her movements than a broadside 
ship; and wlien the opportunity was presented he showed 
that his confidence in what he had advocated, would lead 
him to embark in the fii*st Monitor that attempted to cross the 
Atlantic. 

The enemies of Ericsson’s invention, and those who ever as- 
sociated Captain Fox’s name wdth the Monitors, as the man in 
their judgment responsible for their introduction, rejoiced and 
sneered when it was announced that he was to go to Europe in 
the Miantonomoh, and said it was eminently fitting that the 
man who had introduced these “iron coflSns” into the Navy, 
should himself be buried in one of them at the bottom of the 
ocean. 

When the performance of the Monadnock, reported from 
time to time from points where she touched on her voyage to 
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San Francisco, made it probable that the Miantonomoh might 
refuse to gink for the gratification of these men, they endeavored 
to escape sinking themselves by declaring that Mr. Ericsson and 
his friends liad abandoned the Monitor form of ship, and were 
deluding the ])iil>lic l)y a very difterent vessel under the old 
name. The. overhang, it was said, was abandoned, and that 
was the essential idea and thing in an Ericsson Monitor. It 
is so, only in the same sense that it was essential that all 
steamboats should be built just as wide, just as long, and just 
as high MS the first one was with which Fulton started from the 
dock in New York ; that is to say, the overhang has no neces- 
sary connection whuti'vtT with a Monitor ship. It has nothing 
to do witli the idea which distinguishes a Monitor from tlie 
broadside ship. The Miantonomoh and the Monadnock are as 
truly Monitors as the (»ne which fought the Merriimuik. And if 
hereafter some <juite dillerent forms of hull ksIiuII be invented — 
if the low deck and revolving turret are retained — the ship will 
still be a Monitor, just as the Roanoke is a Monitor, tliough a 
very imperi(‘et one, ]>ccanse in her transformation the high sides 
of tlie broadside frigate are ]>artially retained. 

The Miantonomoh left St. John’s on the 5tli of June, and 
arrived at in safety, after a ]>aKsage of ten days 

and eighteen hours, thus settling for all time the question 
whether a Monitor could cross the Atlantic. But the deter- 
mining of tliis j)oInt carried witli it many otliei*s that are still 
more im|»ortant. It was a douhle triumph for the inventor and 
the friends of tliis novel form of war-sliip, that the Monadnock 
should have reached San Francis(*o at nearly the same time 
when tlie Miantonomoh arrived at Queenstown, the one having 
safely traversed both the Atlantic and the Pacific, and the 
other crossing the Atlantic and ajipearing in a European port 
with even less difficulty than an ordinary steamer. These two 
trials left little or nothing to he settled by future experiment;' 
tlie one vessel in the harbor of San Francisco, and the other in 
Europe, were two facts which fully answered all the argu- 
ments which liad been used against Monitors, and the inferences 
to be drawn from the performances of these American creations 
were at once clearly seen by all the nations of Europe. 

Seldom has any greater mortification fallen upon a proud 
5 
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nation than was felt by England and France when the Mian- 
tonomoh appeared in European waters. It was one of those 
stem blit most unexpected retributions by which God so often 
abases human pride. Certainly a change that no human sa- 
gacity could have foreseen had been wrought in tlie relative 
positions of Europe and America between the time when the 
exulting cry went over England and France, ‘‘ The great re- 
puldican bubble has burst ! ” and the hour when, after the rebel- 
lion liad been crushed, and the liepublic, more firmly compacted 
than ever, it was represented in their ports by a ship which 
none of their own iron-dads could meet without speedy destruc- 
tion, and which their fortifications could not shut out of their 
harbors. 

The threat of sending the Warrior to Washington to chastise 
American pride was not fiir in the past, when an American 
iron-clad w^as in English waters, against wdiich neither AVarriors 
nor forts could have made their cities secure. AVlien the 
Times^ alter the iron-clad fight in Hampton Koads, declared 
that wooden navies were virtually annihilated, tlie English 
peoj)le little thought that the time w^as so near w'lien they 
w^ould have in their own harbors, open to inspection, a ship of 
tlie United States that would convince Europe that their broad- 
side iron-clad navies had been rendered as useless as the wooden 
ships had been before, and that in naval construction and naval 
war the European nations, Russia alone excepted, must begin 
anew. Especially w^as this seen when it w^as understood that 
such a ship as the Miantonomoh by no means exhibited the 
limit of power for a Monitor war-ship. 

From an inspection of the Miantonomoh, intelligent Eu- 
ropeans could easily perceive what sort of an antagonist a 
Monitor like the Puritan w^ould be with still tliicker turrets 
and plating, with greater speed, and with her 20-inch guns, one 
blow from w^hich would break the side of any broadside ship in 
Europe. 

But it was for no mere display of national pride or power 
that the N^avy Department ordered the Miantonomoh to Europe. 
The pui*pose was to show to the people of Europe the power 
of free institutions. It was to give them visible and tangible 
proof that the thinking force of a free republic is greater than 
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that of a imoTiarcliy when the masses are forced down and held 
down, and mind is dwarfed and uneducated. It was to aid in 
convincing the people that, in war as well as in peace, the simple, 
cheaper methods and machinery of a free population and gov- 
ernment are more eftectivo than the more costly and cumber- 
some establishments of a monarchy; that, in short, a republic is 
stronger as well as chca])er than the kingly throne. The visit 
of tlie Miantoiiomoh, following bo closely the putting down of 
the rebellion, was well calculated to swell the tide of omigratiun 
from Europe, adding another imjwrtant fact to the accumulating 
evi<lcnce that a government that (tould j)ut down a cons}>inicy 
to whieii France and England gave their sympathies and moral 
and material aid, had a grand and inviting future before it, and 
otfered a secure home to the peoj)le of all nations. 

When the Assistant Secretary stepped from tlie deck of the 
Monitor upon the shore of Eun»pc, and felt that the great rc‘vo- 
lution in naval construction and naval war for which some Imd 
so earnestly contended, was now virtually complete, and nothing 
then remained hut to a}>ply in tlie future facts and primaplcB 
al ready estahlislied, he must have foil that they wt‘re reu'arded 
in full for tlieir labors and trials. When tlu^ Miantonoim>h with 
lier lo-ineh guns ancliored in Queenstown liarhor, it was set- 
tled that tlie name of Ericsson was to n‘j)rcsent a new era in 
war. Of course it was impossible to foresee what the sclenee 
and inventive genius of the world might next achieve ; hut 
wlien it was tlius decided that a Monitor with 15-ineli tur- 
retvS and 2d-inch guns could become a safe and swift ocean 
cruiser, it demonstrated one all-important fact — that the navies 
of the nations, such as they then were, must speedily disappear. 
Maeliines might he invented which would shatter even Monitors 
at a blow, and this seemed even tlien not improbable; still the 
old navies were to be ahandoned as nearly useless. Europe 
might liuild Monitors and guns equal or superior to the Amer- 
ican ; still the fact remained that their navies were virtually an- 
nihilated, and in tlie race for power the United States had 
placed itself far in advance of Europe. 

Tlie following is an extract from the first dispatch sent by 
Captain Fox to the Department, describing the working 
of the Monitor at sea : 
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United States Steam Monitor Miantonomoh, ) 
Queenstown, Ireland, Juiu 16, 1866. ) 

8ir: Tlie United States side-wheel steamer Augusta (third-rate), 
1,310 tons (old measurement), Commander A. Murray, senior officer; 
United States Monitor iron-clad Miantonomoh (third-rate), 1,225 tons, 
Coriirnandcr J. C. Beaumont ; and United States side-wheel steamer 
Asliiielot (third-rate), double-ender, 786 tons, Commander J. C. Feb- 
ig(‘i*, left 8t. John’s, Newfoundland, Tuesday, June 5th, at two p. m., and 
tlic two former arrived at Queenstown, Ireland, Saturday, the 16th in- 
stant, at four p. M., after a pleasant trip across the Atlantic of ten days 
and eighteen liours. The Ashuelot kept on to Portsmouth. The ma- 
terial facts of the passage are placed in the form of an abstract log, 
attached to this letter. 

There remains but one question to discuss concerning tlic Monitor 
type of iron-dads invented by Captain Ericsson : Can they be con- 
structed so as to make them efficient lighting, sea-going cruisers ? If 
not, then we must adopt the European models, abstain from any further 
attempts at progress, and content ourselves with a naval force for de- 
fensive purposes only, or invite new schemes. Tlie facts with regard to 
the beliavior of this vessel in a moderate gale of wind and heavy sea, 
wlien a frigate would find it impossible to use her battery, are as fol- 
lows : Head to the sea, she takes over about four feet of solid water, 
which is broken as it sweeps along the deck, and after reaching the 
turret it is too much spent to prevent firing the 15-inch guns directly 
ahead. Broadside to the sea, either moving along or stopped, her lee 
guns can always be worked without difficulty ; the water which passes 
across the deck from windward being divided by the turrets, and her 
extreme roll so moderate as not to press her lee guns nefir the water. 
Lying in the same position, the 15-inch guns can bo fired directly astern 
without interference from water; and when stem to the sea, the water 
which comes on board is broken up in the same manner as when going 
head to it. In the trough of the sea her ports will be liable to be 
flooded, if required to use her guns to windward. This, therefore, 
would be the position selected by an antagonist who desired to fight a 
Monitor in a seaway. An ordinary vessel, high out of water, and lying 
in the trough of the sea broadside to, is attacked by a wave which 
climbs up the side, heels her to leeward, and passing underneath, assists 
in throwing her back to windward, when another wave is met, and the 
heavy lee lurch repeated. A wave advancing upon a Monitor, in a simi- 
lar position, finds no side above the water to act against ; it therefore 
climbs aboard without difficulty, beds the vessel a few degrees to wind- 
ward, and passes quickly to leeward, underneath. The w ater which has 
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got on board, having no support to push it on, and an inclined deck to 
ascend, becomes broken water, a small portion going across Uie deck 
and off to leeward, but the largest part tumbling back to windward, 
overboard, without sending against the turret any thing like the quantity 
which first got on deck. The turret guns thus occupy a central position, 
wliere, iiotwitlistanding the lowness of the vessers hull, they are more 
easily and safely handled in a seaway than guns of the sj^rie height 
alx'vc tlie water in a broadside vessel. The axis of the bore of the 
15-inch guns of this vessel is six and a half feet al>ovc tlie water, and 
the extreme lurch «)l>seiTod, when lying broadside to a Ijeavy sea and 
modcralo gale, was seven degrees to windward and four degrees to lee- 
ward, mean five and one-half degrees, while the average roll at the same 
time of tlie Augusta — a romarkahly steady sliip — was eighteen degrees, 
and the Ashneh»t twenty-live dtgrees, both vessels being steadied by 
sail. A vessel vvlucli attacks a Monitor in a seaway must approach very 
close to have any chance of hitting such a low hull, and even then the 
Monitor is half the time covered u[> by three or four feet of water, pro- 
tecting hers»‘lf and disturbing her opponent’s fire. From these facts, 
not unknown to Monitor men, aiul the experience wifhave derived from 
the use of siicli vessc'Is during ib.e war, we may safely conclude that the 
Monitor type of iron^clads is superior to the broadside, not only h)r 
fighting purposes at sea, but also for cruising. A projierly constructial 
ISfonitor, possessing all the rc(|uircmcnts of a cruiser, ought to have but 
one tiiiTct, armed with not h‘ss than 20-inch guns, two indcporidcnt pro- 
pellers, the usual projioi-tion of sail, and constructed of iron. The coni- 
for1s of this Monitor to the ofliccTs and men are siiporior to tliose of any 
other class of vesseds in tlie Navy, arising chiefly from Jicr steadiness, 
ample accomniodations, arliticial ventilation, and the great quantity of 
light afforded by having the l)ull’s-cye overhead instead of at the side. 
The commander and iieiiteiiant-commander, and several of the officers, 
are old Monitor men, and acquired confidence in this form of vessel c)ff* 
Charleston ; nevertheless the officers arni men deserve to share with their 
comrades in the J'acitic the credit wliich attaches to extending the voy- 
ages of ships embracing so many novelties. 

I liave the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

’ G. V. Fox, 

Assutant Secretary of the Navy, 

Hon. Gideon Welles, 

Secretary of the Navy^ WeinhingUm^ D, (7. 



CHAPTER IV. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF CLERK, ETC. 

It lias already been suggested that the title of Chief Clerk 
of the Department does not fully express the importance of his 
position or the nature of his duties. It is sometimes spoken of 
as the confidential clerk of the Secretary, but this name also 
fails to convey a^true idea of his relation to the business of the 
Department. Tlie duties and labors of tlie Navy Department 
naturally separate into two divisions, one of which is very 
projicrly supervised by one having nautical skill, while the man- 
agement of the other requires great business capacity 'and a 
general knowledge of business aftaim rather than the special at- 
tainments of the seaman. 

On the Assistant Secretary devolved what more particularly 
relates to nautical affairs, while the Chief Clerk was placed at 
the head of the business branch of the service ; both of these 
officers holding nearly the same general relation to the Secretary. 
William Faxon* held this position during the ■war, and also 
during a portion of Mr. Johnson’s administration. 


* Mr. Faxon was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 17th of April, 1822. He 
connected himself early in life with a newspaper and printing office, and received thus 
the advantages of a business which has produced more good scholars, and clear, vigor- 
ous writers than any other in this country, which does not include a classical education. 
After having made himself acquainted with this business in the office of the Connec- 
ticut Conrant^ and having prepared himself not only to be a publisher, but a writer, 
he obtained an interest in that paper and became one of its editors. 

The Hartford Evening Prcee (daily), and the Conneeiicut Press (weekly), the first 
Republican papers in Connecticut, were also established under the direction of Mr. 
Faxon, in February, 1856. In this new and more extended sphere of action, and in the 
djuly discussion of those great questions which have since upturned the very foundup 
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The position of the Chief Clerk makes him the medium of 
communication between the Secretary and the business world in 
all those matters Avhich relate to the practical working and carry- 
ing out of the plans adopted. Otliers might decide upon the 
form and size of a ship, but the actual building of tne vessel, 
the contracts, the pajunents, these must, of course, be committed 
to tlie ])roper liands ; but for the general supervision of these 
things, as well as for a condensed statement of all, the Secre- 
tary depends upon the Chief Clerk. The same is true of all 
the other countless operations of the Department. lie is the 
engineer-in-chief of the operating force. lie arranges the de- 
tails, and also sums up and generalizes results, that at a glance 
the Secretary may survey the wdiole field and understand the 
condition of aifairs. 

The amount of business which passed through this officer's 
hands may be partially seen ]>y considering tliat about six liim- 
dred ships were purchased, built, or hired during the war; that 
armaments, crews, and stores were to be provided for all these ; 
that contracts for guns, for machinery, for stores, for timber and 
materials of all descriptions were to be entered into, and for 
all these payment was to be made in duo time. These things 
give only an inadequate idea of the amount and variety of 
business that was constantly demanding attention, and which 
required the utmost vigilance and imwearie<l care. To arrange 
and systematize all this, to divide all aright among tlie aj)- 
propriate bureaus, to conduct or su|)ervi8e the correspondence 
which did not require the Secretary’s own hand, was ])articularly, 


tioDS of society, and in both social and political relations with the loading men of the 
State, Mr. Faxon acquired the influence, the breadth of view, the variety of information, 
and the firmness of conviction which fitted him for the important part wliich he has since 
performed in our great national struggle. He was thus prepared to give his services, 
to his country not merely from a cool sense of duty, but with an ardent love for the 
right and for the Union which stimulated all his powers. His knowledge of the po- 
litical interests and movements of the country enabled him to judge of the bearing 
and probable effect of important measures, and bis advice was often sought and ever 
valued by tlie Secretary. 

Scarcely had the brief sketch of the Chief Clerk been finished, when Captain Fox, 
having been sent to Europe in the Miantonomoh, Mr. Faxon was nominated to the 
Senate as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and was at once confirmed, without an op- 
posing voice. 
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during the war, a task which demanded uncommon business ac- 
curacy and tact. 

The quiet of the Navy Department has misled many a 
bustling man, who has rushed in from the show and bustle and 
noise of Wall Street or commercial circles, and finding himself 
in a spot where all was hushed, no Babel of brokers’ boards or 
auction-rooms, no steam-engine’s roar and clatter, has concluded, 
while the ])er8piration was drying on his own face, that all about 
him were either asleep or unbearably dull. The writer has heard 
very busy men say they disliked to visit the Navy Department, 
it was such a sleepy place. Members of Congress going from 
the actimties and lively scenes of the House up to tlje Dei^art- 
ment, find all so still, no loud debate, or universal convei’sation 
or stir, that they feel as if nothing were going on. 

Correspondents and editors of some newspapers liave thought 
they were publishing a very jirofound oliservation wlien they 
described the Secretary and his associates as dozing over the 
perils of tlie country, and thousands really believed that dozing 
inacti vity reigned over all the operations of the Dej lartment. The 
War Department had its camps, and forts, and waving banners 
every wliere, its pomp of armies, its march of columns through 
tlie streets, the tramp of its cavalry, its rumbling batteries, its 
long army trains, its orderlies dashing swiftly about, and thou- 
sands of uniforms flasliing on prancing steeds, and liefore the 
eyes of the people daily were tlie gay pomp and circum- 
stance of war, and all could see that something was being 
done. And great and glorious things were indeed done. But 
the public made airegregious mistake when they concluded that 
nothing important was going forward in the quiet rooms of the 
Navy Department, because there was no bustle or noise. The stir 
which they occasioned \va8 up and down three thousand miles 
of coast, along thousands of miles of Western rivers, and in the 
harbors of the South, and on the ocean far removed from the 
observation of the public, unheard in great degree, and there- 
fore unknown. Instead of dashing orderlies and messengers 
rushing to and from the Navy Department, the unheard tele- 
graph brought and received its ordei*s, and the public saw not 
the fleets that these orders put in motion, and had no means of 
estimating aright tlie work they were performing. A single 
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stroke upon a bell, the handing of a dispatch to a mosaeiiger, 
would probably be all that an observ'er could hear or see of a 
transaction u}>on which the most important interests depended, 
and lie iniglit tlierefore suppose, as many did, that little or 
nothing was being accomjdished. The Cliief Clerk obtained a re- 
markable knowledge of details. In collecting the materials for 
this hi.^torv, the writer seldom knew him to hesitate in regard to 
any point resjH'cting which information was needed, lie either 
knew himself wluit wjis sought for, or he could refer to the b(X>k, 
or tlie re(‘ord, or the person from wbicli the knowledge could 
beo])taine<l : and much that is valuable in tlie work is due to the 
unwearied kindiu'ss witli whi(*li all ]H)ssible aid was aiibrded. 
The amount of work which he was ahlo to perform wius owing 
to the fact tliat all his means were orderly disposed and always 
witiiiu his reach, and the machinery of his otlice wrought not 
only with rapidity hut with maclune-like accuracy. By com- 
mon coiHcut he was admirahly litted ior the position ho occu- 
j>ic(l, and lie jHirformed a work during the war much more im- 
])ortaut than is gciienilly supposed. 

It is believed tliat such adiflicult and gigantic task as was so 
successfully ]>erlbrmed hy the Navy I)(*partment was mnxu* he- 
fu’c executed with so little of hustle, or suiTaco agitation of any 
kind, ll was due very mueh to the fact that the Secretary 
selected Ids siiljordinates with discrimination, so that the differ- 
ent hranclics of the work were (•ommilted to those who were 
eminently the men h>r lh(‘ station, uml that all worked together 
in harmony. In the working out of the plans of tlie Depart- 
ment, and iu the supervision of tlie whole I nisi ness muchinery’’, 
hy which results were to be reached, the (diief Clerk found his 
api>ropriate i>lace, a wide and important sphere of action, wliicli 
could he well filled only by one of great liusiness talent and 
skill. The power, then, with which the Department was 
worked, was, first of all, the combined force of these tliree 
minds, (!ach laboring in its own sphere, but unitedly to a com- 
mon end, and the quiet with which they wrought was indicative 
not of inaction, but of order and of real power. 

The war having been finished, a large proportion of the 
business of the peace establishment came naturally within the 
sphere which the Chief Clerk had formerly occupied, and Mr. 
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Faxon found liimself already prepared for a position wliicli was 
new rather in name than in the character of its duties. He 
brouglit to the office one important qualification, the fimulty of 
attending to a great variety of details without confusion, and 
of turning easily from one subject to another and giving due 
attention to each. Many men possessing every other quality 
for business have failed from the lack of this. Having become 
o(HMipied with one affair, a sudden interruption is apt to disturb 
them. They cannot readily call off the mind from what it is 
considering and turn to the new question, and therefore busi- 
ness drags or gets into confusion, and those waiting for action 
l)ecomo impatient. In such an office as that of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Kavy, a single hour will sometimes bring wliat 
would seem an almost impossible variety of affiiirs. Senators, 
chairmen of H(»use committees, contractors, mothei*s, wives, 
sisters, to inquire where their friends are, men who seek ap- 
pointments for tliemselves or others, clerks witli all kinds of 
paiKU’S to l)e insj)ected or signed, men with e\'erv surt of eom- 
plaints, friends to make a call, collectors of autographs, perhaps 
a historian baffied in his hunt for a fact — all these sometimes 
crowd a morning lioiir, and each would feel insulted or grieved 
if liis case were nut deemed to be of very specdal and peculiar 
importance. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CONDITION OF THE COCNTUY* AND THE STATE OF !»CBUC OPIN- 
ION AT THE TIME OK MU. LlXCOLN\S INALOUUATION. 

The iKNirinj; which this t(>]>ic luw upon the operation?^ of the 
Navy DeiuirtiiHTit will he seen hy eoiisiderinfj; tliat if the war 
had Ikh !i a^oiinst a forei^ni ]u>wer, the united loyalty and enthu- 
Biahin (»f the people would have rendere<l the tank of the (iov- 
erninent a er»ni|»aratively easy one. ('ripjded tlioii^h it was in 
its resourecB, while a wide-Bpread sympathy witli the rehtdlioii 
even in the States u hieh di<l not secede, and a geiuu’al dispo- 
sitiiui to make concessions rather than re«ort to fona*, would 
render any suitahle [)reiairation for war an almost imp(»ssihlo 
thin^^ The ditlhudties (.»f the situation would also 1x3 largely 
iiicreas(‘d if the proper resources of the (iovennnent were so 
dIsj>os<*d, hy j)revious treacliery, as to l>e heyond control. 

In ordtT, therefore, to show aright the work actually per- 
foniHsl hy the Navy I)ei)artrnent, the diflicuUit^ which beset, 
an<] tlie obstacles Nvlii('Ii were Hurmounted, it is necessary to pre- 
sent a lirief statement of the condition of the country at the 
beginning of Mr. Lincoln’s admiiiistraticui. 

Prol>al»ly no nation was ever more com])letcly unprepared 
for a great conflict than was our Goveniment when the rebels 
committed their first hostile aerts hy seizing forts, arsenals, and 
Bhips. A dismantled ship without an annament, a fortress witli 
its guns dismounted and spiked, and the garrison gone, would 
not adequately represent the utter impotency of the United 
States for attack or defence, when it was first clearly seen that 
there was no escape from war without yielding both the nation’s 
honor and life. 
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Jfany who were rebels in licart and puii^ose had a control 
in the (lovernnieiit just previous to the war, and the most 
powerful niiruls of the South, and some even at the Xorth, were 
conspiring with tlicsc State officers, so to destroy the credit 
of th(‘ (Government, so to dispose of the Xavy and Army, so to 
scatter or destroy its resources or transfer them to the possession 
of tin? Soutli, as to render it impossible for it either to strike an 
offensive blow, or to defend itself wdien tlie plan of the traitors 
was mature. 

The little Army Avas beyond reach on the frontier, under 
c.ommand of (leneral Twigf^s, selected for his work ; the Xavy 
was chiefly in foreign seas, or remote from the spot where sliips 
would be needed most and soonest; forts, arsenals, ships, navy- 
yards were jdaced, so far as possible, in cliarge of the friends of 
the South ; and in every one of the Departments of the (xovern- 
ment were men, and some of them in important places, who 
used their situations as far «as possible to give information of 
every plan and movement of the Government, and to aid the 
j»lot of the conspirators. 

In addition to these almost insuperable difficulties of a ma- 
terial nature^, the country had lost much of its moral ])ower. 
Tlie habit of yielding to Southern dictation seemed to have 
sa])ped the manhood of the Xorth. The life-force of the nation 
was absorbed in the pursuits of i>eace, and peace was demanded 
l>y every interest of the merchant, the manufacturer, the banker, 
and the man of wealth. They Avere at first slow to put a higher 
estimate uj)on principle, and national unity, and national honor, 
than they did upon money. 

Many, perhaps most of our leading statesmen, men who 
largely controlled the opinions of the people, Avere entirely mis- 
taken in regard to the intentions of the Southern leaders. They 
could not belicA'e that it was really their settled piiq)ose to or- 
ganize a separate government, even at the perils and cost of 
war. It seemed to most an incredible thing that men who not 
only had no just cause of complaint, but had freely enjoyed 
more than their duo share of the honors, the profits, and general 
blessings of our common Government, whose every important 
demand had been granted by the North, in a spirit which often 
passed t he bounds of proper concession, could plot the ruin of 
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tlie conntrv from whoso protecting power and cherishing kiiitl- 
ness they liad received their all. 

JMen would not believe that Americans could be guilty of so 
foul a eriine, and thereftwe the very enonuity of this iniquity, 
by ]>laeiiig it be}i»nd belief, gave the eonspiratoi*B a temporary 
security, and time to perfect their plot. They retained boldly 
tlieir [hut's under the (im ernment. using their positions to plan 
and secure the success of their cause. This also was for a time 
an effectual sliield. AVlu» (‘ouhl believe tliat Americans would 
cast away fulelity to a trust, lu>nor, maidiness, and even the 
soleinuity of their oflicial oaths, and remain in the Depart- 
ments, ill the Senati‘ and House, in the Army and Navy, the 
reeognizefl oth(‘ers of tlie (b»veniment, receiving tlii‘ir ]»ro[)er 
}>a\ , while every thought and feeling <»f tlieir lu'urts was false 
to tia ir trusts, and every act was that of a dclilierab? traitor f 

It is an honorable ju-oof of the superior moral condition of 
the N<»rth that it could form no conception of such a monstrous 
crime, and refused at fiivt to belii've it even a ]>ossihle thing, 
lienee the h'ading tlionglit of our foremost men at the time of 
Mr. Liueohrs iiiauguratioii stamied to 1 h% T lie South intends in 
'this moveuH'nt only to obtain some fresh eone<‘ssioiis, some new 
guaranties for Ikt ]»roperty ami what she deiuns to l»e h(»r 
riglits, and in view of the ])ricehs.s valiu' of the I bijon we must 
eoneede to tlie utmost limits of siifety and honor/' What those 
limits w(*re it is wall perhajH to eonsider, in order to show 
wliat tlie -tate of the jmblic mind was when the Navy Depart- 
ment began ojierations. 

At the close of Mr, Iinchanan's administration the rebellion 
had ma<Ie such jirogress that from Pennsylvania to Key West 
only three forts, Fortress Monroe, SumU;r vvitli its liandful of 
eighty men, and Pickens at Priisactola, remained to the Gov- 
ernment of all its jiroperty and defences on the Southern eotist; 
and l)ccaus<3 this general statement gives no clear idea of the 
loss, or the disadvantage at which it [da(?ed tlie Government, 
the following account is j>rescMite<l in detail of the fortifications 
and property which the insurgents seized : Fort Moultrie and 
Castle Pinckney, in Charleston harbor ; Forts Fisher, Caswell, 
and Mar'on, commanding the entrance to Beaufort and Wilming- 
ton ; Fort Pulaski, at Savannah ; Forts Morgan and Gaines, at 
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Mobile ; Forts Philip and Jackson, l)elow New Orleans ; Fort 
Pike, on l.ake Pontcliartrain ; P'orts Barrancas and ifcRae, at 
Pensacola ; and tlie Army and all the public property in Texas. 
Add to this list the arscmals, custom-liouses, mints, post-offices, 
revenne cutters, and sub-treasuries, which were all seized 
tlirou/xliout tlie South, and it is estimated that the rebels had 
taken from tlie Government thirty million dollars’ worth of 
jiropeiTy, besides seizing nearly all the defences of the Soutli, 
befon*. Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated. 

It is not surprising that the boldest and tniest-hearted men 
sliould have been startled at this first scene in the tragedy ; 
and there is ])erhaps little room for censure, be(*ause tlieir 
first efforts were to avert the storm by hastening with various 
offers of concession. True it is, that viewed in the light of 
subse(|uent events, some of the propositions made seem almost 
like a timid surrender of the very manhood of the North, like 
the abandonment of essential principles; but we must remem- 
ber that the light of this day had not thcTi risen u|K>n the 
country. 

A brief statement of the proffered concessions and various 
efforts for jieace, will show how opposed to war was the heart 
of the country, how reluctant to begin violent resirtance even 
to treason ; and this will reveal some of the difficulties which 
beset the Navy Department as well as other Iwanclies of the 
Government. 

They were called upon to inaugurate war on the most stu- 
j>endous scale, wliile many of our most trusted leaders were 
almost on their knees, desiring peace on terms that seem to us 
humiliating now, and whicli demoralized, almost fatally, the 
j>eople of the (tountry. Without ships or rnait^nel an<l the whole 
country averse to war, the Ka^w l )ei>artment was called upon 
to create a Navy equal to that of France or England ; and when 
we remember that this work was actually done, let the country 
consider whether any thing less than consummate business skill, 
far-seeing sagacity, promptness, energ}", and executive ability of 
the higliest order, could have performed the task. 

Mr. Buchanan’s administration closed with the declaration 
that a State could not constitutionally be coerced, a sentiment 
which \vould annihilate the national Government, and that gave 
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full sanction to every doctri no and act of the traitors. . IrVlien 
we consider tliat this opinion went forth from tlie President 
of the United States, clothed with all the official j)ower of 
tliat lii^li jiosition, and that it came from the chief of a great 
Northern ])art\\ it is seen that it was an efficient instrument 
for dividing tlie Korth, ft»r misleading and corrupting the peo- 
ple, and for encouraging tlie hearts of the traitoi*s. It was like 
attempting tlie moml disarming. of the North, the sapping of 
the very truths and ]>riiK‘ij>les on wliieli our (lovernment 
stands. 

It is suilieient to state tlie main points of tin? jirojuisltions 
whieli the leaders of the Uepuhliean party, ineluding tlie Presi- 
dent, iiiavle to the insurgents after the inauguration (»f Mr. 
Linei»ln : 

Tlu'v olfered additional guaranties for the prompt, faithful, 
and luiiiindered o]K‘rati<»n of tlu' Fugitive Slave Law. 

1 ittw j»ropos(‘d to }»ay the full vahu* of (*very slave not re- 
eovereel, througli any assistance' given in the Free States to the 
fugitive. 

They wen' Milling to amend the (’onstitutiem so as to phmo 
slavery he-yond the c*«introl of (Nuigress, and render it forever 
secure as oin* of the' reerogni/cd, rightful, and jierpetiml institu- 
tions of tli(‘ count r\'. 

This ht>t |>n»|Mtsition Mas made hy Mr. UoiMvin in the House, 
aiul hy Mr. Smvard in the* Peace* < V»nferen(*e, arnl u'as pusstjel as a 
jfunt resolution hy a two-thirds majority both in the House and 
in the Senato. Is it possible* tei c<»neeive <if any nu*}isur(,‘S lietter 
culeiiluteel than these to blind and sear the cemscienee of the 
North ( They reeluccel the country to a state eif moral impo 
teney in regard to the great issues bedbre it; and bow could the 
1 H'partments expeert or even hope fe>r a vigorous responsej w'hen 
the call was made for a war upon those who deelanMl they luwl 
seceded in onler P) build an empire on the corner-stone of 
slavery i 

What was the crime in this, when the Northern leaders 
had just offered to assume all the guilt of slavery, and make it, 
by the (Jonstitution itself, perpetual i There was at first no 
moral ]>rin(;iple to whi<*h to appeal, and no moral basis for the 
war to rest ujion ; and the Navy Department felt the full force 
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of tlie difficulty. The whole service seemed for a time to be 
demoralized, and disloyalty and treachery were on all sides 
thwarting tlie ])lan8 of tlie Government. 

The IbJlowing is related as one only among the countless 
plittses of the treachery wliicli the Navy Department was called 
upon to meet and baffle : In the earlier stages of the conflict 
the rebels were particularly anxious to obtain information con- 
cerning the movements of the Navy, and even the intentions of 
tlie Secretary. They knew that if they could penetrate the 
secrets of this Department, they could anticipate any attempt 
to succor Sumter or recapture the other Southern forts. No 
art which could be devised l)y men skilled in intrigue was left 
untried to gain this coveted knowledge. 

In the evening of the fii*st of April, 1801, a package was 
brought from the Jh’esident by his private secretary, and hand- 
ed to the Secretary of the Navy, which contained a very re- 
markable order. At that time Commodore Stringham was per- 
forming the duties which belong to the chief of the Ihireau of 
Detail, a bureau not then created. Tliese duties involve of 
course the most intimate and confidential relations with tlie 
Secretary of the Navy. The detailing officer would necessarily 
know the whole of the Navy, the position and duties 
of every oftieer, and even every movement jiroposed or actual. 
AVith this officer under rebel influences, almost the private 
tlioughts of the Secretary might be revealed to the conspirators. 
Hie loyalty of Commodore Stringham was beyond suspicion ; 
tlie Conspirators knew he could not be approached. 

The order already mentioned provided, fii*st of all, for the 
removal of Commodore Stringham to a distant station, to take 
command of the Home Squadron ; and tlien directed the Sec- 
retary to appoint in liis jilace Captain Samuel Ihirron, with spe- 
cial instructions to put him in possession of full information 
(‘oiicerning the Navy, its oflicers, and its movements. The 
Secretary, knowing well tlie character and sentiments of Cap- 
tain Barron, went immediately to the President. As it was 
quite an unusual hour for such an interview, the President, as 
the Secretary entered his room, exclaimed, pleasantly, What 
have I been doing wrong now ? ” The Secretary showed him 
the order, and explained to him that the sympathies of Barron 
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were all warmly with the conspirators, and that he could not 
think of liavinj:^ a man thnist into his Department and in such 
a position, especially one wdiom ho had no reason to trust. The 
President repliinl that he had signed many papers that day 
which he had nut examined, and that he knew notliing himself 
of Barron ; that he had signed the order as he had other papers, 
trusting to those in whom he thoiiglit he ouglit to confide, and 
concluded l)y telling the Secretary to pay no attention to the 
order and retain ( /ommodore Stringham in his place, or select 
for it any other man whom he approved. 

It is imnocessary ]K^rluij>s to in(piii*e where or how this 
dangerous }»ajH*r i»riginated, but it must Inivo })as8ed through 
high pla(‘es somewliere before it could reach the desk of the 
IVesident. Two facts will throw much light upon the designs 
of the originator of this order, whoever he may have been. 

This ('aptaiii Samuel Barruii is the man who, on the 21st 
of Jan liar V }>receding, had l)een wdecteil by Seijretary Toucey 
t<) ])roceed to lYuisacola and prevent any United States vossels 
from entering the harbor ; the negotiator, as Bupj)Oscd, of an 
armistice entered into by Mr. Buchanan and the leaders, to 
which the commander of the Suhinc refers in his lett(3r to Sec- 
retary Welles, dated Off Pensacola, April 1, in which 

letter he states that he declined to land troops sent out l>y Gen- 
eral Scott, because he liad previous ordt^rs iroui tlie Navy De- 
partment to the contrary. The orders to which he refers are 
those from Secretary Toucey, carried out hy this Samuel l?ar- 
ron, and which forba<le any United States vessels from entering 
the harlxir. Barron soon after deserted his flag and openly es- 
poused tlie rebel cause, and was one of the very first officers 
captured after the war began. 

It is not easy to mistake the design of an order which, 
if carried out, w^ould have placed a confidential tool of the 
leaders where he w^oukl necessarily have known most of the se- 
crets and designs of the Navy Department ; where, aided by the 
conspirators, he could seriously have embarrassed its operations, 
and, at the same time, keep them advised of every movement 
of the Goveniment. 

Such was the condition of the country and its resources, and 
such the opinions and feelings which pervaded the land ; and 
0 
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such were the views and propositions of onr leading politicians 
and statesmen, when at length the North cast aside its wishes 
for conciliation and peace to find itself betrayed, stripped of its 
resources, disarmed, and demoralized, and in that state confront- 
ing a rel)elIion fully organized, perfectly united, armed with 
the spoils of the Government, confident of success, enthusi- 
astically supported by France and England, and with active, 
syinpatliizing friends spread over all the North. 

Under such circumstances the Navy Department was called 
upon to perform a work which most here and in Europe be- 
lieved to be an impossible task, even if it had the fleets of Eng- 
land or France at its disposal. The nature of this work, and 
the means at the disposal of tlie Department for executing it, 
will form the subject of another chapter. 



CHAPTER \l 


TUE QUESTION OF THE BLOCKADE. 

In the very l>egiMning of the rehellioii tlie Goveninioiit waft 
called iijxoi to decide one of the most important (juestions of 
the war. Indeed, when viewed in the lij^ht of Hnl>se(|nent 
events, it is seen to liav(‘ hwu the point on whieli the i)oliey 
of foreign nations liinged, and wlaeli neeesBarily controlled oiir 
own toward the insur^nids. Jt was the main cans(? wliieh 
6liaj>ed the character of the contest h<»th abroad and at home. 
That (juostion was, whether the (lovt^nmcnt sliould jiroelaim a 
blockade, or declare the ports of the insnrj!;ent States to be 
closed. The Cabinet was divided in opinion, and from the 
tii*st the iSecTCtary of the Navy took decided ground in favor 
of closing the ports, a ]>osition whi<*h h(? never abandoncrl, and 
5iibsc‘(|iient events have abundantly proved his saga(*ity and liis 
statesmansliip. 

On the IDth of A}>ril, the President issne<l Ids jjrocla- 
Illation establishing a ‘Gilockade” for the ]>ort8 of South ( ’aro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississij)])i, Loidslana, and 
Texas. A second proclamation, issued on the 27th of Ajiril, 
extended this ‘‘blockade to the ])orts of Virginia and North 
Carolina,” and thus it was made to cover the whole coast of the 
Stales in relxjllion. 

On the 13th of July, 1801, Congress evidently supposing 
that the policy of the Goveniment on this point was not per- 
manently settled, authorized the President to “ close the parts ” 
of any States in insurrection, and the question thus presented 
between this course and a “blockade” became the subject of 
discussion in the Cabinet. 
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The Secretary of the Navy adhering to his opinion that the 
ports sliould be closed instead of being blockaded, the President 
requested him to make a more definite statement of his views 
in writing. 

in answer to this request, the Secretary presented a paper to 
the President, on the 5th of August, 1801, of which the follow- 
ing is a synopsis ; and which shows how clearly Mr. Welles and 
those who acted with him, at this early stage of the conflict, 
saw all the main bearings of this grave question, upon our rela- 
tions at home and abroad. 

Tiiese arguments have since been thrown into much clearer 
liglitand bolder relief, by the positions assumed by Lord Pussell 
in his correspondence with Mr. Adams, concerning the Alabama 
and her piratical consorts. 

The Secretary, in this paper, first assumes that the decision 
must necessarily determine, so far as the act of our Government 
could do it, whether the conflict should be regarded as a mere 
insurrection on the part of the Southern States, and therefore a 
domestic affair, or whether we should proclaim it a true war 
))etwcen independent powers, to be governed by the rules and 
practice of international law. 

lie urged this view from the generally conceded fact, that a 
l)lockade can be established only against the ports of a foreign 
power, and referred to the opinion of eminent jurists, that a na- 
tion (ainnot blockade its own ports ; but that commerce must 
be excluded from them, if at all, by closing them. 

From this principle of international law he argued, that to 
establish a blockade of the Southern ports would be, in effect, 
and according to the usages of the law of nations, to proclaim 
them lawful belligerents, and invested with all the rights of an 
inde])endent power; remove from them the name and the 
odium of a rebellion ; give to their cause, in the eyes of many, 
the moral basis of justifiable revolution, and impart to it a 
strength which it could not otherwise obtain. 

That to be consistent, their collectors, revenue oflScers, 
clearances, registers, etc,, must be recognized as legitimate. 

The Secretary reminded the President, that in all our pol- 
icy, both legislative and executive, we were treating the rebels, 
as such, as mere insurgents, and that the Government could not 
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occupy tills position in its general policy, and then change its 
gi‘ound to suit its convenience, and, by proclaiming a blockade, 
admit them to be independent and lawful belligerents. They 
could not be treated both as rebels, guilty of high treason, and 
also as engaged in lawful war. 

He proceeded to point out the difference between a blockade 
and a closing of ports. The first carries with it the consocjuen- 
ees already mentioned ; the last romovt^s the whole contest from 
the sphere of international law, makes of it purely a domestic 
(juestion, and brings every one attenuating to enter a port thus 
closed, under our muni(*ij>al laws, to be treated according to the 
de(n*siou of our own courts ; while it would leave the rebels in 
tlieir j>roper position, and with their true name and charat*ter as 
traitors. 

The manly American s])irit which has characterized the 
Depai-tincnt and tlie Navy during the whole war is well exhib- 
ited in the following extract from the Secretary’s paper. The 
country may feel assured that the honor of the nation lias ('ver 
lieeu safe in the hands of the Navy ; 

“Our right as a nation to close our own ports will not, T take it for 
granted, be qucstioiied, or be permitted to be questioned, ^fliey are 
within our own jurisdiction and control, and the right cannot he sur- 
rendered to f ireign dictation without a surrender of our nationality. 

“ I am aware that L<>rd J(»hii liusHcll haa recently asscTted a contrary 
opinion, evidently intended as an admonition to us ; in whicdi he under- 
takes t<> maintain that tlic p(»wer and authority of a government over its 
own ports is les.s in a })eri»>d of insurrection or civil coTumotion tlian in 
peaceful times. In other words, Circat Britain declares that when a 
country needs to exercise its authority most, it sliall be dispoHsessed of 
that authority by foreign interference; that when the integrity of a 
country is threatened by insurgents, foreign goveniments will interpose 
and assert dismembennent to be a foregone conclusion ; that national 
law is inoperative when its enforcement is essential to national existence ; 
that we must rely upon the law of nations as expounded by the British 
admirals, instead of our own laws and onr own officers, for governing our 
own country, and regulating its domestic affairs. I do not admit the 
morality nor the legality of the reasoning of the British minister, nor 
do I believe the British Government woedd tolerate such dictation or 
interference in her domestic aflairs. Were there no fear of Great 
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Britain, no tbreat or apprehension from foreign powers, should we hesi- 
tate for one moment on tliis question of closing our own ports ? If not, 
shall we, in our misfortune, submit to the arrogance and dictation of 
foreign governments in relation to our domestic affairs ! ” 

Again, the Secretary says, in regard to this measure of clos- 
ing t)ie i>orts : 

“ It is one strictly national and rightful, attended with no doubts or 
(lifficiiltics, except from foreign interference, which should not be per- 
mitted to control our internal domestic affairs for a moment.” 

In tliese sentiments, the true American spirit speaks in 
manly tones — the same spirit that animated the Navy of 1812 . 
Whoever else may liave hesitated or quailed at a foreign threat, 
tlie Navy never did less than proudly and firmly defend the na- 
tional honor. 

Tlu^ Secretary next asserts his fear that the long coast-line 
of more than three thousand miles could not he effectually 
guarded by any force at our command. In this he hut shared 
the opinion of all Europe, wlio sneered at the idea of such a 
l)lo(dva(lo ; and it is not at all surprising that in common with 
all his associates he should, at that early j)eriod of the rel)ellion, 
have underrated the power and resources of the country, or was 
not fully aware of the energy and executive ability of the De- 
partment of which he was the chief, and which lie so signally 
manifested in the hour of trial. 

The advantages of the Secretary’s plan are so great and so 
manifest, as viewed in the light of what has since occurred, 
tliat it seems marvellous they should not, even then, have been 
dearly seen. Had that plan been adopted, it would have been 
a dear, decided, and continual proclamation to the world, that 
the United States considered those in arms against the Govern- 
ment to ho rebels and traitors ; and that it claimed the right to 
treat them as such, and not as lawful belligerents. Nor would 
this position have precluded the Government from making an 
aiTangement for the exchange of prisoners, for such an agreement 
could bo made even with a band of robbers, without acknowl- 
edging tliem to be engaged in a lawful occupation. 

Tliere could have been no fitting out from British or other 
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ports of such piratical cruisers as the Alabama, because there 
would have been no belligerents at the South, and consequently 
no neutrals abroad. The Government, after it had declared, 
through Mr. Seward’s dispatch to Mr, Adams, May 21, 1861, 
that it would treat privateers in the insurgent Ber\dce aapiratm^ 
would not have l)een compelled to abandon its jwsition, and 
receive aiul treat tliem as. prisoners of war, because the block- 
ade had virtually recognized them as belligerents. 

It is true that Jefferson Davis threatened to retaliate, and 
take life for life, if the Government should execute tis pirates 
any win in it niiglit capture at sea ; l)ut to assert the right and 
luaiiitaiu the j>riuciple would have been no more difficult or 
dangerous than to ileclaro them rebels on the land, and guilty 
of treJison, and then exchange them as prisoners of war. 

Had the insurgents been sternly held, from first to last, to 
all the just consequences of rebellion and treason, our fu*8t de- 
cided Buccesses would have thrown the moral influence of the 
world against tliern ; the proper stigma would have been at- 
tached to their cause, and they would have been shorn of their 
strength and contidenco together. At the very worst, could any 
conceivable form of retaliation have etpuillod the horrors of 
murdering our lu’ave, true-hearted men, iis they did liy thou- 
sands and thousands, in those Southern prisons if 

In the South were many scenes of fatal violence to soldiers 
and Union men ; and It (am wrarcely bo dojibted now, that 
had the Goveniment closed the ports, and had it treated, from 
first to last, all (ia{)tured on the sea as ]>irates, upd all on the 
land as guilty of treason, and then punishod or showed mercy 
according to its own discretion, it would have saved at least a 
hundred thousand Northern lives. Had the ports been closed, 
the Government would not have sanctioned the doctrine, that 
tlie States, by seceding and commencing hostilities, gained the 
status of an indejiendent or foreign power, a jwisition virtually 
conceded to tliem by the blockade, nor would it have incurred 
the chaise of inconsistency, since so freely made, in demanding 
that the Southern leaders should sue for pardon, as rebels, guilty 
of treason, when by the blockade they had been presented to all 
the world as having belligerent rights. The establishment of the 
blockade strengthened the insurgents’ cause, both at home and 
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abroad, because, in their opinion, and in the estimation of Eu- 
rope, it conceded to the Confederates a separate national existence. 
If there was fear of England, will not every tnie American re- 
spond to the sentiment of the Secretary of the ISTa^T’, when he 
said that no menace from a foreign power should deter us from 
asserting our rights and maintaining our honor ? 

Had the policy of closing the ports been adopted, England 
would have been deprived of the main shelter, from behind 
which she has carried on against us a covert war ; nor would 
she, when charged with precipitancy in declaring the rebels 
belligerents, have been able to reply, as she has done: “Your 
Government was the first to acknowledge them, by proclaiming 
a blockade.” 

Such is a brief statement of the facts concerning this impor- 
tant question ; and the country will not fail to appreciate the 
high sense of national honor, the true American spirit, and the 
true statesmanship, that marked the course of the Navy De- 
partment in that trying hour. 



CHAPTER VIL 


THE WORK REQUIRED OP THE NAW, 

When it was decided to l)liK‘kado our ports, instead of 
closing tliein, a work was laid mion the Navy, the inagnittido of 
w’hich is entirely unknown to most of the people, hecauso very 
few are actpiainted with the facts, and fewer still at the iK^gin- 
ning of the war had any clear idea of what M'as necessary to be 
done. 

The conflict was so novel in its (diaraeter, that there were no 
precedents to consult, and no old landmarks to gtiide. A sin- 
gle example will show how far many of our foremost men were 
from undei*standing the real nature of the war, and of the task 
which had been committed to the Navy. The Navy Depart- 
ment, at first, selected some of the most promiiumt and trusted 
shi})ping merchants in New York, and consulted with them, m 
an informal board of advisers, in regard to tlie purcluise and fit- 
ting out of vessels; and when twenty Imd been (>l)tuinod, one of 
the most eminent of these advisers gave it, as his opinion, that 
it would require thirty more nailing vessels to complete the 
blockade. The idea of maintaining a bkxjkade with a steam- 
fleet had then entered the minds of few outside of the Depart- 
ment and its officers. 

Take this proposition from an experienced shipping mer- 
chant, to obtain thirty more sailing vessels to complete the 
blockade, and place it by the side of the fact that it actually re- 
quired nearly six hundred vessels — most of them steamers — ^to 
seal up our coast-line, and it will be seen that, before the Navy 
Department could take any very important 6te|)s, it was ne- 
cessarj" to convince even well-informed men of the greatness 
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of the work to he doue. In order to understand the diffi- 
culty of maintaining on our shores an effective blockade, one 
must consider the peculiar formation of the coast. Tlie true outer 
coast-line, from the northern boundary of Yirginia to Mexico, is 
more than three thousand miles in length ; and had it been ne- 
cessary merely to guard ports of the principal cities of the 
South, the task would have been comparatively easy. But this 
external eoast-line is merely the outer edge of what may almost 
bo called a series of islands — some long, some short, some wide, 
and others very narrow — stretching along the whole Atlantic 
sliore, beliind which there are sounds and connecting cliannels, 
forming an almost continuous line of water, navigable for small 
vessels, from Norfolk to Florida.* This outer coast-line is cut 
tlirougli by almost countless navigable inlets, communicating 
with the bays and channels within, and also with an inner coast- 
line, even more extensive than the outer one. So that, al- 
though the main port of a city might be effectually guarded, 
the small, swift blockade-runner might p|Lss through some inlet, 
far above or below, and glide securely to her destination, along 
these inner sounds and channels. 

Along all this internal coast, and up and down the rivers 
and bays, an active commerce might be carried on while the 
blockading fleet was guarding the sea entrances to the main 
harbors of important towns. What rendered the work still 
more difficult was, that these inlets, opening often through shift- 
ing sands, are constantly changing, so that the cliannel of to- 
diiy may be closed to-morrow ; and wdiere to-day no ship can 
pass, perhaps the winds and waves wdll to-morrow plough a 
cliannel through. The blockade-runners were guided by a 
perfect system of shore signals, which were kindly supplied to 
all needing them, as is said, by the British consul at Ilavana ; 
wdiile the vessels were taken in by pilots perfectly acquainted 
witli every mile of die coast. Add to this the fact, that the mo- 
ment the policy of the two countries was amiounced, and the 
blockade w'as proclaimed, tlie science, the wealth, the mechani- 
cal skill, and the ingenuity of England were largely employed 
to devise and execute the most promising plans for violating 
the blockade, and for supplying the rebels with munitions of 
war and whatever they might need beside. 
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It is believed that the keen, icy, degrading selfishn^s of 
England, as sliown in her conduct then, is without a parallel in 
the history of nations. It miched tliat pitch of shamelessness 
where there was not even a pretence of any regard for justice, 
or any moral principle whatever ; not even a reference to any 
noble impulse, or a generous sentiment; no feeling of svinpathy 
or pity for a people of their own kindred, struggling to maintain 
a lawful government against a formidable rtdiellion, to maintain 
law, and order, and human rights, and free institutions, against 
traitoi*8 leagued for the overthrow of all these, and whose suc- 
cess would have 8top]>ed the ])rogrcss <»f American civilization, 
and liave given a new lease of power to the woi*st despotisms of 
Europe. 

The course of England was the most complete vindicatimiof 
her own writei^s who charge her with having become insensible 
to any great moral principle, to every great idea, and alive only 
to the one degrading ]>urp<»se of heaping U]> wealtli, cand(‘ss 
alike whetlier she feeds her greed iqxm the bl(X)d and tears of 
her own eliildreii, or iij>on the weakness or misfortunes of other 
nations. Whatever may l )0 thought of this, one fact is I>eyond 
dispute: Great Britain, by her American policy, has eorrui>to(l 
her own public sentiment, has diminished the moral force of 
the nation, and has thus inflicted upon herself a wrong which 
she cannot soon repair. She is incapaldo, for the prosont, ei their 
of a great enterprise or ot‘aii heroic defence. She will need the 
furnace of affliction to purge this mammon dross away. She 
will require the pressure and the inspiration of trial befon? she 
will regain what was once noble in her character. She cannot 
reply to such statements, that other nations have done similar 
things. 

Doubtless individuals of otlier lands have been guilty of 
acts like hers. But wliere else shall we find an example of the 
leading classes of a whole nation cheering on the manifest 
wrong, casting all true convictions and all former professions 
alike away, giving themselves to the impossible task of proving 
the truth a lie, and making falsehood their watchword? Where 
else do we find a nation becoming hot and enthusiastic in evil 
merely to make herself richer, and to gratify a low jealousy of 
her own oflfspring, because they were too prosperous to suit her 
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ambition and her pride ? America came forth from the war far 
nobler and stronger tlian ever, because she fought for a great 
idea; but when England finished her experiment she was 
weaker and more demoralized than ever before, and more com- 
pletely the slave of mammon, and low and selfish aims. 

It should not, however, l>e supposed that England wrought 
sluggishly l)eeauBe she was moved by no gteat or noble idea. 
She worked under an evil inspiration, that aroused her, so far 
as one can be, in the service of the wrong. She was in true 
sympathy with the rebellion ; she was fired with the corrupting 
enthusiasm of the traitors ; and she desired, with an earnestness 
not exceeded by that of Jeflerson Davis himself, the humbling 
of the North, and the separation of the Union. If any one 
doubts this, let him read the comments of the British press upon 
the sinking of the Alabama. With a few noble exceptions, the 
English treated that as if it were a personal disgi*ace, a hum- 
bling of their own flag. Tlie capture of the Guerriere by the 
Constitution scarcely produced a deeper mortification. Tlie 
impoiiant fact in this connection is, that this exliibition of in- 
tense feeling was natural and even inevitable, for England had 
made tlie Confederate cause her own, and it was her 6hi[), her 
men, her guns, her courage and skill, her national honor, that 
were that day on trial. It was, by re])resentative vessels, a bat- 
tle between the wooden Navy of England and that of America, 
and it was really the flag of Britain which was lowered to the 
stripes and stars. 

Sucli was the spirit and such the conduct of England, that 
the Navy Department was called in the outset to a contest, with 
abundant capital and with the most daring enteq^rise, with the 
skill and ingenuity of the English commercial marine. This 
hostile and selfish policy of Great Britain was directed toward 
a double purpose. The piratical cruisers fitted out in her har- 
hoi's were to destroy, so far as possible, American commerce, 
while tlie terror of their operations would drive much of the re- 
mainder into English bottoms, and through the blockade-run- 
ners she hoped to monopolize the commerce of the South. 

These remarks will show some of the main difficulties which 
beset the Navy Department in the first weeks of the rebellion. 
No time was lost by our eminently neutral friends after the es- 
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tablisliinent of the blockade. Tlie gwiftest gteaniers id the mer- 
chant service of England were .^elected, and with cargoes Biiited 
to the wants of the rebels were started for Southern ports ; and 
the uselessness of sailing vessels for a coast-guard was seen at 
once, when the l>luckado was to be tested by steamers which 
could make fourteen knots per hour. 

Not satisfied with the injurj* which could be inflicted by the 
vessels already afloat, Englishmen prepared, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, a fleet of ne^\ steamers, built especially for this rebel trade, 
adapted to the shallow inlets and sounds and inner channels of 
the ^^'outh ; and these new steamers combined every excellence 
suited to their work which the skill and science and capital of 
England could Ci>mman(l. 

These English steamers, the latest triumph of British ari and 
naval science, were to he watclic<l, and met, and foiled, ali»ng all 
the tlirce thousand miles of outer coast-line, along the con’e- 
sponding inner coast, the inlets and sounds and interior channels 
of the South. Hence it was necessary, iu>t only to have an out- 
side blockading fleet, but also to (Hunmand tliose inner water’s 
where rebel eonimercc was sheltered, and where the eonsjura- 
tors were busy in building a navy of their own. 

Tlie following cxti’act fi'oin a letter, dated on boai’d the 
Fnited States steamer ]h)anoke, u ill illustrate the difliculty of 
Irlockading the Soutliern coast : 

It is well known that the rebels Imvc had, with hut few exceptions, 
full and undisjmted possession of tliose countless inland seas which dot 
the whole range of the Southern coast, and whicli are only separated 
from the great ocean hy narrow necks of land. These jdaces, since the 
commencement of the rebellion, have lK‘cn the rendezvous for the 
greater p<>rtion of tlie privateers and pirates that owe their existence to 
the Confederate Govenimcnt. 

Too many places of the above cliaracter, it is feared, have been too 
insecurely blockaded, there being so many inlets into them which are 
wholly unknown to the ofiicers and men of our Navy, and the chances 
thus oficTcd enable the rebels to carry on a veiy' extensive commerce, 
and thus supply their army and therastlvcs with the articles essentially 
necessary in such timesi, 

Tlie Roanoke was powerless to interfere or stop this alarming state 
of things, ow ing to the reasons above given. We could not go into the 
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inlets and ferret them out, which is all that is required to effectually kill 
this smujygling l>UHine«s. What we require immediately to check this 
great evil are gunlK>at8 of little draught of water, which can dart with 
ease in and around the passes alluded to, without the fear of getting 
aground and heirjg blown to atoms by the merciless storms that rage 
there. 

If the Government would place at the disposal of able and efficient 
mariners a fleet of twelve or fifteen such gunboats as the Resolute, Reli- 
ance, or lliomjis Freeborn, drawing not over six and a half feet of w^ater, 
all well armed with rifle-cannon, and manned by experienced seamen, 
we could at once take possession of all their inland waters, and suddenly 
and satisfactorily stop the smuggling business now so extensively carried 
on by tlic enemy. More than this, we could undoubtedly also capture 
many of their privateers, which now make the waters boil as they glide 
so swiftly over them in perfect security, with their welcome and valuable 
cargoes for the traitors composing the rebel army. I rej)eat it, such a 
monstrosity as onr ship is valueless to impede the progress of these fleet 
little craft, wliosc crews are intimately acquainted with every liolc, cor- 
ner, and hiding-place which that mysterious coast affords. It seems that 
every now storm makes a new inlet, and in the face of such facts how 
can it be expected that a few large steamers should be able to guard 
them ? There are many instances similar to onr own, where vessels 
blockading cannot come within miles of these small inlets, all of wdiich 
are open to these little privateers. 

This necessity of controlling the interior waters will explain 
some of the etudier naval expeditions of the war. 

But the closing of the Southern ports against this British 
(‘ominerce was, by no means, all that was required of the Navy, 
even along the coast. It was quite as important to seal every 
harbor, inlet, and river’s mouth against the coming out of the 
shij)s of the labels. The nature and the peril of this duty may 
be known by calling to mind the Merrimack, the Albemarle, 
the Atlanta, the Tennessee, the Louisiana, and the Mississippi, 
each one of which was at least a match for any iron-clad in the 
French or English navy, armed as they were at the beginning 
of the wiir. 

Had any one of these vessels reached the ocean in safety in 
the earlier part of the war, she could have entered any North- 
ern harbor, and hxid under contribution or destroyed any of our 
seaboaiTl cities. 
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In addition to all that has been already stated, it was expected 
of the Kayy Department that naval expeditions, of a far more 
fonnidable eliaracter than any before fitted out in tlio United 
States, should be prepared to cooperate with land forces in re- 
capturing the forts of the Southern coast, and on the lower Mis- 
sissippi; and the character and magnitude of this work will be 
understood from what was done at Hilton Head, and New 
Orleans, and Mobile, and Charleston, and Wilmington, and also 
from the lesser countless fights wdth batteries on the Fotonnic, 
on the tlames, in the vicinity of Kewl>ern,on the OgcHjcheo, and 
on Albemarle Sound, and itideed on almost every mile of navi- 
gable water in the South. Add to this the task of keeping open 
the Potomac, which re(piired alnuwt daily liattle with tlui bat- 
teries on shore — batteries which were sldfted from ])oint to jamit, 
and whicli our small wooden ships could fight (mly at great dis- 
advantage, but wliich it wuis absolutely necessary to fight and 
silence, or permit Washington and our army to be cut off from 
all communication with the sea. It is evident, then, that a force 
which could exclude the swift blockade-nmners and sluit in the 
formidable rebel iron-clads, must c(anbino numbers, speed, and 
power to an extent before unknown in naval war. It is trim 
that the Navy Department was not called upon to meet all these 
demands at once and at the very opening of the <*ontest, but it 
is known now that the rebels, in the (onstruetion of their new 
navy, were in advance of our own (ioveniment ; and it is a 
triumpliant premf of the energy, the promjdness, and sagacity, as 
well as of the boldness of those who controlled our naval affairs, 
that a new ^var engine w'as conceive<l and made ready, and 
brought to the spot just in time to save our navy, our cities, and 
our cause, and, by the defeat of the Merrimack, ren(leramj>0Hsible 
from that hour the construction of a re}>el navy which wo could 
not readily destroy. In addition to this service, it devolved upon 
the Navy Department to transport and jirotect the supplies for 
the armies openiting along the seaboard, as well as the main 
body that at length marched under McClellan to Ilichmond. 

Turning from this serene westward, another gigantic task for 
the Na\y is revealed. The rebels had closed the Mississippi at 
Columbus, at Island No. 10, at Memphis, at Vicksburg, and 
Port Hudson, and not a throb of commercial life beat along the 
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great artery of the West Forts Ilenry and Donelson closed 
the Tennessee and the Cumberland, so that no troops could be 
sent into Tennessee by water, nor could supplies readily reach 
them if they were marched by land. No wooden vessel could 
j>aBs tliese batteries, unless it might at such peril as neither sup- 
j)lies nor men could be exposed to, and no land force unaided 
could capture and hold these strongholds of our foe. The prob- 
lem presented to the Department then, was, how to prepare a 
naval force which, cooperating with an army, could capture 
these river forts, and open and hold open the Mississippi, and 
by clearing tlie Cumberland and Tennessee, prepare a highway 
by whicli our annies could establish themselves in the very cita- 
del of the Confederacy, and assault tlie whole western line of the 
rebel defences. In addition to this, it was necessary to patrol 
tlie Ohio for its whole Icngtli of a thousand miles, to prevent 
raids into the border States and the burning of tlie river cities. 
To meet this problem of the West, some new form of iron-clad 
was needed, differing alike from the liroadside ship and the tur- 
reted Monitor ; and in another chapter this new product of 
American ingenuity will be particularly descrilied. 

Such were some of the more obvious difficulties at the begin- 
ning of the war, and such in its main features was the work 
which the Navy was called upon to do. It may be safely said that 
no such task was ever laid on any other Government, It would 
have taxed severely all the power of the French or English navy ; 
in fact, we could not have fully met the exigency with one of 
these great navies at our command, because so few of the ships 
are adapted to our peculiar wants. It is very doubtful, to say 
the least, whether such a vessel as the Warrior could have 
stopped the Merrimack, much less the Tennessee, and such a 
navy would have supplied almost nothing suited to our river 
service. It was well, perhaps, that we had no Navy; but that 
throws into bolder relief the skill, the energy, the audacity, 
which some called rashness, that created the fleets by which the 
work was done. 

The next cliapter will treat of the means at the disposal of 
the Department in tlie begiiming of the war. 



CIIAITKE VIIL 


THK MEANS AT TUE DISPOSAL OF THE NAVY DEPAUTMENT WHEN 
TOE WAU llEOAN. 

Having in the lii>t <-lm]>ter, the inuin features of 

the i:reut and varied work demanded oi‘ the Navy, it is ]>roi)er 
tu sli'ov also tije re.>ourees whi<*luwere at hand for performin^jj 
this task ; for only by ei»m]>urin^ what was to l)e done with the 
means whieh the Navy Dejairtinent eould, in the outset, com- 
mand, can the e(umtry judge whether its affairs were ecmdiieted 
witli energy and skill. 

It must he remendiered tliat the line of battle stretelied al- 
most at oiKM* from Washington, down th(> Potomac, and along 
the whole Soutlnuai coast, ami the banks of <»ur Western riveix ; 
and the demand was immediate ami urgent for a Navy to 
watch the long line of attack. AVhat were tlie uvailahle means} 
At the heginning of the war, the Navy consisted of twenty-six 
steamers, as Ibllows: 

Fivi* «r*r<’\v frigat»*s, of a little more than ?t,000 toan enHi : the Mer- 
riaui(*k, V\'al»ii?^li, Mimics^^ta, Roanoke, and ('‘»lora(lo. 

One large serew-sloop, the Niagara, of 4,582 tons. 

Six fir^H'lass serew-sloopa, the liiclitnonrl, Rrof>klyii, Ban Jacinto, 
llartf*»rd, Penwicola, and Ijaricastcr, of al»out 2,000 tons (wdi ; five 
secondH‘lass shxipa, tlic I'awnee, Irof|uoi», Wyoming, Moliiean, and Da- 
kota, of aliout 1,000 tons each ; and of the third-claaa sloops, ilio Naira 
ganset and Seminole, of about 850 tons each. 

Four first-class side-wheel sloops : the Bu»f|uehmina and Powhatan, 
of about 2,400 tons each, the MijisisHippi, of about 1,700 ton», and the 
Saxanacr of about 1,450 tons; and of the small side-wheel iteamcra, the 
Michigan, Saginaw, and Water-Witch, of about 470 tons each. In all, 
twenty-six steamers. 

7 
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As the Xavj Department lias been most fiercely and per- 
sistently attac^ked in regard to the speed of the vessels which 
liave been constructed or purchased during the war, the follow- 
ing statement is given of the speed of the steamers which were 
built beiore the war ; and in another chapter this will l>e corn- 
jiared with tlie rate of the vessels which have been built since 
tlie war began. 

Tlic statement of the speed of the vessels of the old Navy is 
quoted from a letter of the eminent ship-builder Donald McKay, 
a(lo])tcd and sanctioned in the report of tlie Secretary of the 
Navy for 180)4:. It is as follows : 


The mnxiiniun speeds of those vessels in smooth water, and for a 
short time, were «s follows, in knots per hour, namely: Nianjara, 10.9; 
Merrimaek, AVab/isli, Minnesota, Roanoke, and Colorado, 9 ; Brooklyn, 
9.2 ; San Jacinto, 8.8 ; Hartford and Lancaster, 9.5 ; Iiiclimond, 9.5 ; 
I*awnee, 8; Iroquois, Wyoming, Mohican, and Dakota, 11.7; Nami- 
gauset and Seminole, 8; Susquehanna and Powhatan, 11 ; Mississippi, 
8.7; Saranac, 9.2; Saginaw, 9; Water-Witch, 9; Michigan, 10.5. 
The Pensacola proved a total failure, and the machinery liad to he re- 
moved. 

Such was the steam Navy with which the Administration began the 
task of vigorously blockading three thousand six luindred miles of the 
most difficult coast in the world, against the fastest and host steamers 
tliat the shops of Euglaml could produce, built exclusively for speed and 
blockade- running at the particular localities. In addition to wliich, the 
oceans of the world were to be kept free of the steamci's called Confed- 
erate cruisers, but whicli were in reality English pirates, being built in 
England, cqui})ped with English guns, and manned by Englisli crews, 
whose purpose was, not to fight our cruisers as w’ar-vessels, but to plun- 
der our sailing mercliant-.sbips, and to keep out of the paths of our war- 
steamers. Witli the enormous advantage of having all the ports of the 
world, except those of the country they pretended to belong to, open to 
them for coaling, repair, refuge when closely pursued, and sale of the 
mostvahiahle and less bulky portion of their plunder; and with the 
sympathy and active coopemtion of the officials of those ports, and with 
tlic strong incentive of the free plunder of a large, ricli, and defenceless 
commerce, w ithout the slightest personal danger, even if captured — it is 
indeed miraculous they should have been able to do us the little injury 
they have. 
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IIipI all tlu>se vessels been in eonimission^ and at the coni- 
inand of the i they would have constituted quite a tor- 

niidiible force for the coiuniencenient of ojieratioas. But {is 
has alriMidy Iwen stated in jmwious chapters, this snuiH fleet 
was so disposcnl that l>ut one efficient vessid was on our North- 
eni (‘oast when the conflict be^an. The natunil elfect of siK'h 
cireumstanet^s would be to ^ive the insurgents aniple time to 
seize and estaldish themstdves in tlie stronoliidds of the coast 
before any luivjil force c<»uld be collected. Tlie followinjj 
statement i- from the report of the SiMvretjvrv of the Navy for 

III tluit the I'oiclithm of tin* Njivy on tho 4ih of starch uiay 
Ik‘ rij^luly uiuhTsto^Ml. it will Im* wi ll to the position and charartor 
of • a*‘h of the vessels at that ila(< . 'fhe Home Sijuadroii eonsisUal »»f 
twfive »^‘ssels, and <»f tla'se only four were in Northern ports, and avaiil- 
ahh* ft*r serviee, \ iz. : 


Nnm«v 

CS.I^A. 

No. <»f K'wns, 


J*siwiu'’e. 

, S(,'n‘a-.’-Io'rj) 

N 

, .At \V’ashinj*lou. 

i 'rusa<l«*r 


. h 

. . At .Neiv \ (H'li. 





Supcls 


1 

i. 

Four 




'I’he remaining vessids 

of the .Hipjadrt'ii wjtc Htalioinal 

1 jis folio WH : 

Nam**, 


No. of tfunit. 


SiihirK* 


fiO 

, , Prjirtacola. 

St, Louis 

. . SlfH)}) . . , 

!Jo 

u 

lirooklvn. . . 



o 


. .Sn'auHT , 

r» 

«< 

Mai'etionia 

. .Sloo}> . . 

«>‘i 

, .Vera Cnnc 

CunilK t lttinl , . . . . 

, ..Stoo[>. . . 

21 

, . \ I’oiurning 

INx’jihontAS 

..Steamer. 

5 

, . V troiM 

Powhatan 

. .Summer , 


. ) Vera (/im. 

Ei;iiil resself 


nvi 



The bowhataii arrived at New York on the 12th of March, and aailed 
early in April for Fort Fickens. Hie Pocahontas reached Hampton 
R4>ads on the 12th of March, and the Cumberland on the 2Sd of the 
same month. 

C>f vessels on foreign stations, the following have returned in obedi- 
ence to orders from the Department : 
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FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Nftroo. 

ClaBB. 

No. of guns. 

Date of arrl rsl. 

Richniontl . . . . 

, . ..Steam-sloop 

... 16 


Susquehanna. . 

. ..Steam-sloop 

... 15 


Iroquois 

. ..Steam-sloop 

.. 6 



FROM COAST 

OF AFRICA. 


Name. 

Class. 

No. of guns. 

Date of arrival. 

OonstelJation , . 

. . .Sloop 

. .. 22 


rortsiiiouth . . . 

. ..Sloop 

... 22 


Mohican 

. ..Steam-sloop 

... 6 


Mystic 

, . .Steamer 

... 5 

October 7. 

Sumter. ...... 

. ..Steamer. 

... 6 


San Jaduto . . . 

. . .Steam-sloop 

... 13 


Relief 

. ..Storeship 

... 2 



FROM COAST 

OF BRAZIL. 


Name. 

Class. 

No. of guns. 

Date of arrival. 

Coii'^rcsa 

. ..Frigate 

... 50 


Seminole 

. .Steam-sloop 

... 5 


The following have not yet arrived : 



FROM THE EAST INDIES. 


Name. 

Class. 

No. of guns. 

Date of arrivaL 

John Adams , . 

. ..Sloop. 



Hartford 

. . .Steam-sloop. 



Dakota 

. , .Steam-sloop. 



The following are to remain abroad : 


Name. 

Class. 

No. of guns. 

Where stationed. 

Saratoga 

. . .Sloop 

... 18 


Pulaski 

. . .Steamer 

.... 1 

Coast of BraziL 

Sadnaw 

, ,. Steamer 

3 



Add to these the vessels on the Pacific coast, the frigate Niagara, 
which was returning from Japan, and four tenders and storeahips, and 
theie was a total, as stated in the last report, of 42 vessels, carrying 655 
guns, and about 7,600 men, in commission on the 4th of March last. 

These official statements are a sufficient answer to all the 
charges of slowness and inefficiency, so thoughtlessly made by 
those totally ignorant of the facts, and who, in their impatience, 
demanded what nothing short of creative power could possibly 
accomplish. 
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The means at the disposal of the Government for the con- 
struction of such vessels as were needed were so limited as to 
present a verj' serious diftieultj. Thei*e was not found at the 
navj-yards any adequate supply of suitable timber. 

It had generally been supposed that largo amounts of timber 
had been accumulated at the several yards, and that the stock 
was yearly increasing. The exact contrary was true, as if this 
insurrection had not ordy been contemplated for jn^ars, but as if 
ste}>s had been a(*tually taken long ago to cripple the naval 
power. It was found on investigation that not only had no addh 
tionslK^en made to the stocks of timber on hand so as to increase 
the amount, but that these stocks had l)een diminished by neglect, 
and by omitting to purcluist‘, imtil very little material remained 
from whicli new vessels could be constructed. 

Obstaedes scarcely less formidable were found in tlie condi- 
tion of tlu? worksho})s. These difhc\ilties are well juesented by 
Donald McKay in the following statement : 


The means at the ooinmand of the Administration for building a 
steam navy to achieve tlie herculean task just indicated, were about two 
dozen machine-shops, great and small, distril>uted from Maine to Mary- 
land, many of them very small, and witlnmt the tools, workmen, or skill 
requisite fur the production of niarim* maehinery. The first-elass shops 
did not exceed eight in numher. Jhit tlie entire force of tliose shof)s 
could not be commanded by the Navy Department for tlic construction 
of new macliinery. The War Dejiartment also drew largely on tlu-ir 
resources for transport steamers, while tlie locomotive and tool-making 
shops found it utterly impossible to meet the dmnand upon them. 
Neitlicr wjis there siifficierit raw material in tlu; e-ountry for the large and 
sudden demand; the iron, copper, tin, and coal had to he mined and 
manufactured. Hundreds of steamers, hundreds of locomotives, shojjs 
full of tools, tens of thousands of tons of metal were called for instantly, 
and there was nothing on hand to answer the call. 

War-stearners cannot be built in a day. Inexperienced labor cannot 
be converted into skilled mechanics in a day. The prices of machinerv 
rose immensely, the pay of the mechanics and tlie cost of material reached 
a point far above what they were worth, except from the factitious cause 
of the suddenness of the demand. The result was felt in the poor mate- 
rials and poorer workmanship with which the macliinery was made. 
Any kind of material, and the most unskilled labor, had to be brought 
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into use, and all this time the amount of eve» that labor was conse- 
quently diminishing by the absorption of men into the military 
service. 

In view of these startling facts, it becomes evident that our national 
fleet oiiglit to be immediately and largely increased, so as to bo prepared 
for any emergency. Such as our Navy is at the present moment, it 
ranks Iiardly with second-rate European powers, and it is entirely insuffi- 
cient to protect our trade and to uphold the dignity of our flag. There 
is no reason why wc should not have a fleet as powerful as that of Eng- 
land or France. We have the money, the materials and artisans neces- 
sary to build a first-class fleet, and the best sailors to man it 

It would be easy for us to build in one year a fleet of five hundred 
to six hundred men-of-war ships, from a gunboat up to the largest class 
of iron-cased frigates. It is a well-known fact that we built in one year 
the astonishing number of two thousand and thirty-four vessels and 
steamers of all classes, measuring together 583,450 tons. A large number 
of these vessels were as large as the biggest class of frigates hitherto 
constructed. What we have done once, we may do over again ; and 
working at the same rate, we would be able, alone in our merchants’ 
yards, to turn out in one year five hundred and eighty-three ships, of 
one thousand tons each. In our six navy-yards, where the choicest 
materials are stocked for building a fleet of one hundred ships, sixty 
more men-of-war ships might be built in one year, making a total of six 
luindrcd and forty-three men-of-w'ar ships of all classes, varying in their 
armament from three to sixty guns. More than a hundred of our great- 
est engineering Anns would complete all the machinery necessary to be 
put in these ships in less than a year. Our capabilities and fecilities of 
building ships have not in the least suflfered by the loss of the seceded 
States. They never were ship-building States, and as late as 1860 they 
only built (combined) one full-rigged ship, while the Northern States 
built one hundred and ten ships of the same description. That is to 
say, in plain words, all the seceded States combined did not build even 
one per cent of the seargoing ships built in tlie United States. 

It is true on a very urgent occasion, in a great emergency, our coun- 
try could largely increase her Navy, in a very few months, with very 
powerful descriptions of vessels, if they would proceed as follows : Cut 
down all our line-of-battlo ships one or two decks, case them with five- 
inch iron plates, put a battery of thirty to forty guns of the heaviest 
calibre on board of them, and moor them across the entrance of our 
harbors. Plate our heavy frigates with shell-proof iron plates, and, to 
make up for the additional weight put into ^em, do away with their 
armament on the upper deck, Tiansforra one hundred of our best sea- 
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going merchant stearaerai into so many frigates, sloops, dispatch and 
gunboats, of a speed superior to any racn-of-war ships yet produced. 

Among our large clipper-ships and traders more than five Imndred 
may be found that are capable to be transformed into so many efficient 
sailing sloops and frigates. Their length varies from two hundred to 
three hundred feet, their breadth from forty to lifly-two feet; and when- 
ever they are cut one deck, or their decks are lowered, will bo found 
capable of carrying an annament varying from twenty to fifty heavy 
guns, according to their respective capacity. Twenty or thirty of our 
largest clipper-ships might very well he transformed into powerful screw- 
frigates; as, f\*r instance, the Great Republic, wliich exceeds in her 
dimensions the largest English 50-gun frigJites, while her sliape for speed 
is incomparably superior. The scantling of all these ships is well known 
to be largtT than that of the best and strongest men-of-war ships of our 
Nav}. 

Among tlie barks and brigs there are ccrtiiiiily four huiulrcd to five 
hundred capable of receiving an armament of from eight to twenty guns, 
and more tiian a thousand of our largo coiusting schooners that have a 
breadth of twenty-eiirlit to thirty feet and over, and a form never sur- 
passed for speed, can, in a few weeks, he transformed into men-of-war 
schooners, aiMiied with one pivot gun of the licaviest description in the 
middle, and two to four 32-pounders at the ends. These vessels have a 
very large staldlity, and the scantliiig of their timl)ers, etc., is by twenty 
per cent, heavier thati that of the common men-of-war schooners. 

Tills fleet, of about two tlioiisniid vcsscls-of-war, can (working with 
all the natural energy of our nation) bo turned out in less time than four 
to six months, and it would be suflicient to protect our coast and meet 
the first storm. Time woiikl so be gained to build a fleet fit to repre- 
sent our great nation, and to make our flag once imire respected in all 
seas of the globe. 

But the time is pressing, our country is surrounded by dangers on 
all sides, and it becomes the imperative duty of our Government and 
people to act with tlie greatest energy without delay. The times are 
gone wdien Europe could be frightened by thundering newspaper articles 
and the hollow brag of ambitious politicians; we have to show now th^t 
wc know how to handle engines of war, and to stand a hail of shells 
and balls. 

A powerful fleet is the best guaranty of peace for a great maritime 
nation ; of the truth of this principle England, whose motto is ‘‘Free trade 
and peace with all nations,” is the most striking example. 

Yours truly, Donald McKay. 
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In addition to all this, the Department was still further per- 
plexed and endangered by the disloyalty of so many offieei^ of 
the Navy, that it knew not whom it could safely tnist. In his 
first report, July 4, 1861, the Secretary uses the following lan- 
guage : 

Demoralization prevailed among the officers, many of whom, occu- 
pying the most responsible positions, betrayed symptoms of that infi- 
delity whicli has dishonored the service. But while so many officers were 
unfoithfiil, the crews, to their honor be it recorded, were true and reliable, 
and have maintained, through every trial and under all circumstances, 
their devotion to the Union and the flag. Unfortunately, however, few 
comparatively of these gallant men were within the call of tlie I)epai*t- 
incnt at that eventful period. Tliey, as well as the ships, were abroad. 

From the 4tli of March, 1861, to the 4tli of July of the same 
year, the Secretary states that two hundred and fifty-nine offi- 
cers of tlie Navy either resigned or were dismissed from the 
service, and on this account many vessels were sent to sea with- 
out a full complement of officers. The spirit of the Department 
on this subject is well set forth in the following letter, which 
explains itself: 

Navy Department, July 15, 1801. 

Sir : I duly received the letter of Midshipman AVatson, requesting 
an “ order to some foreign station, or any place where I [he] will not be 
brought in conflict with my friends and relations in the Soutli ; ” and also 
the letter of J. L. Harrison, requesting that be “ may be relieved from 
duty on l)oard this ship [the Richmond], and ordered where I [be] will 
not be called upon to act against my personal feelings.” Each of these 
letters is forwarded by you with the recommendation that “ the applica- 
tion be complied with for the reasons assigned, and that another mid- 
shipman be ordered.” As I do not doubt your own loyalty and fidelity, 
I cannot permit the opportunity to pass without expressing my disap- 
proval of such recommendations and indorsements, I especially object 
to your reasons as incompatible with a profession that is national, and 
in conflict with the enduring welfare of the country. In tlie request of 
these young gentlemen may be seen the germinating element of that de- 
nationalizing sentiment which has wrought incalculable evil to our 
country. 

A great conspiracy has been fonned against that Government whicli 
it is the duty of all to support, and which naval officers have avowedly 
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dedicated their lives to sustain ; but because some of their relatives or 
friends are complicated, or from personal feelings, there is a reluctance 
on the part of some of the profession to stand by their country, when 
their services arc most required. Tlicse young gentlemen have been 
inspired with these sectional and erroneous opinions by false theories, 
and it is not perhaps strange when their commarnling ofFicer encourages 
them in the error, by recommending the Department to yield to it, and 
asking the Secretary to provide a substitute to execute those duties w'hich 
they are unwilliug to discharge. 

Why should there be a discrimination between these young gentle- 
men and other midshipmen in the performance of a national and profes- 
sional duty ? Those whom they would substitute belong, like them- 
selves, to a common country, and arc to meet and suppress an insurrec- 
rKui against a (iovermnent to whicli every man of tlie ])rofession owes a 
common alhgiancc. 

Were your recommendation to he a princi})le of action, only the offi- 
cers of one portion of the Ut»ion would be re(|uired to sustai!! the Gov- 
ernment and country against a great conspiracy, while another section 
wouhl be exempted. The ctlects of siicli a rule would l>e to generate 
and perp('tu{ite sectional difficuhy and animosity, wbcrcas we should all 
be indtcd in snpj)rcssing bostility or resistance to the Government and 
the flag. None should shrink from this duty; none should be eu-, 
couraged to shrink from it; none sbouM receive recommetKlatioiis to 
evade the liigli obligations wlii< h all, and (‘specially all naval officers, 
ow*e to tliat (iovcrmjicnt wliicli has cdncate<l and nourislied them, and 
to wliose support they have pledged their fidelity. 

It is the <lnty of all to encourage a more <l(*\oted nationality, and 
to discountenance tlie pr(‘ valent error among ji sectional class, that there 
is a higher political allegiance than that which is due to their country. 
A naval officer can have no higlnu* duty in the line of his f)roA!ssion than 
to oppose the enemies of his country, wljcther foreign or domestic. lie 
should never seek to avoid or evade that duty from sectional or personal 
considerations, nor should he, by recommendations or example, be en- 
couraged to evade it. The lessons of history, whiidi teach that love of 
country should be superior to selfish considerations, will have been lost 
upon young American officers, if their superiors recommend that, from 
“personal feeling” or a contingent apprehension of encountering dis- 
loyal relatives, they be relieved from tlicir obligations to abide by their 
country in the hour of peril in any post that may be assigned them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Capt, J OHN Pope, Commanding 17. 5. ship Richmond^ New York, 
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Such, in general, was the condition of affairs in the Xavy 
and in the country when Secretary Welles was placed at the 
head of the Kavy Department. In July, 1861, the office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy was created. To this office 
Captain G. V. Fox was soon after appointed. And now if the 
country will take the insignificant force at command when the 
war began, and compare that with the vast and various work 
performed, and with the nearly seven hundred ships at the close 
of the war, it cannot fail to see that such a grand result could 
only have been reached by untiring industry and by a wide 
and clear comprehension of the whole field of action, and by 
consummate sagacity and skill. The work actually done is an 
impossible acliieveinent, except by talent and executive ability 
of the very highest order. The fii*st step was to increase the 
power of the Navy, and the measures adopted for this purj)ose 
will form the suljject of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE FIRST MEASURES ADOPTED FOR THE INCREASE OF THE NAVY- 

The facts already presented in regard to onr navy-yards and 
ina(*liine-s]i(>|)s sliow very clearly that the Department could 
not dej>end upon them to supply its imniediato wants. Even 
had suitable materials and macdiinery been at liand, they would 
have availed nothing for the 10*81 emergency. It is not the 
work of a lew weeks, or a lew months even, to eonstrii(‘.t an 
efficient war-ship, and the safety of the country demanded a 
fleet in the very first weeks of the rebellion. 

Evidently there was but one coui*so even possible lor the De- 
partment. It was necessary either to purchase vessels wdierever 
they could be {detained, or to liglit the l)attle witliout ships. 
Xor did the case admit of any delay. Then, for the first time, 
was clearly seen the true national importance of that great com- 
mercial navy which private enterprise liad (*reated. The fleet 
wliich had been built for ]>eace was found to be also efficient for 
war. In that squadron of commerce were sfune of the fastest 
steamers in the world — stanch, sea-gcang vessels, and capable 
of bearing a formidable armament. Measures w'ere immediately 
taken to purchase such of these steamers as were adapted to the 
sendee required. 

As was perfectly natural, the Secretary turned first of all to 
the officers of the Navy as the most ^iiiitahle Iversons to judge 
of the character of these sliips, and whether they could be suc- 
cessfully used as vessels-of-war. The step was taken when all 
direct communication w^as cut off between Washington and the 
Korthem cities. A naval officer was dispatched to Xew York 
with orders to make the needed arrangements. It was hoped 
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that he would find a passage through the enemy’s lines ; but 
twentj'-foiir hours after his departure a telegram was received 
from him dated at Wheeling, he having been compelled to cross 
the mountains and go round by the Ohio Eiver and one of the 
Nortliem routes, in order to jeach New York. This is only an 
cxam2)le of the countless embarrassments under which the Gov- 
ernment labored during the first months of the rebellion, and 
wJiich should be duly considered in judging of the efficiency of 
the Administration. 

As this purchase of vessels involved the expenditure of a 
very large amount of money, justice to the Navy Department 
requires that tliese negotiations and tlie measures tliat were 
adopted to protect tlie interests of the Government should be 
presented somewhat in detail. The following orders, addressed 
to the officers in command of the navy-yards at Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, will explain themselves, and sliow how 
the Secretary proceeded in this important matter : 


Navt I)ErAnTME?fT, AprU 21, 18C1. 
Commodore Samuel L, Breese, Kavy - Tardy Ketc Tori: : 

Sir : By order of the President of the United States you v ill fortli- 
v'itli procure ten steamers capable of mounting a 9-iiich pivot-gun, witli 
light draught, about nine or twelve feet, having particular reference to 
strength and speed. You will consult with Commodore Foote, the 
naval constructor, and such other persons as are capable of giving infor- 
mation and advice. Charter on the best tci*ms possible for three months, 
with the option of the Government purchasing them witliin that time 
at a stipulated price ; these vessels to be immediately removed to the 
navy or private yards, witli the necessary alterations and equipments to 
render them efficient for the service required. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 

Captain Samuel F. Du Pont, Navy- Tardy Philadelphia : 

Sir : By order of the President of the United States you will forth- 
with procure five steamers capable of mounting a 9-inch pivot-gun, with 
light draught, about nine or twelve feet, having particular reference to 
strength and speed. You will consult with the naval constructor and 
such other officers and persons as are capable of giving information and 
advice. Charter on the best terms possible for three months, with the 
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Option of the Government purchasing thctn within that time at a stipu- 
lated price. These vessels to be immediately removed to the navy or 
private yards, with the necessary alterations and equipments to render 
them efficient for the sendee required. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient seiTant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretari/ of the Navy* 

A similar order was addressed to Commander William L. 
Hudson, in charge of the navy-yard at Boston. 

These orders, us will be seen, autliorized the chartering of 
twenty steamers for three months, Avith the privilege of purchas- 
ing lit a stipulated price. The matter was intrusted to expe- 
rienced offieei’s, and the (toveriimcnt was protected by the 
privilege of ])urchase at a ])n(*e stipulated hoforehand. This, 
at tii*st, seemed to 1>c the best possible arrangement for the Gov- 
ernment, lieeause it was ne(H‘ssary to submit every vessel to the 
inspection and judgment of a naval oflic'cr. These officei’s, how- 
ever, soon iclt tliat such duti(‘.s lay without the Bjdiero of tlieir 
profession ; that lioM cver skilftd they might l>e in perceiving the 
good or had qualities of a sliip, they wore not merchants, and 
they desired that tlie of vessels miglit be eommitted to 
men better acquainted with the cusbaiis and laws of trattic. It 
Avas thought that experts in the market might obtain more fa- 
vorable terms tor tlie Government than men unskilled in trade. 

On the ii2d of April it was tlionght best so to modify the 
original orders for pureliasc as to ])lace no restrictions upon the 
size of tlie vessels, and directing tluit any steamers should be 
o])tuiiied adapted to tlie purpose, but that special reference must 
be bad to (^ficieney^ epeed^ and sea qnalijimtiomy adding, that 
these qualities are indispemahle, 

Snell orders, placed for execution in tlie hands of naval offi- 
cers of experience and skill, show how ]>romj)t the action of the 
Department Avas in securing the best and fastest vessels in our 
commercial navy. 

Soon after, on the 23d of April, the commander of the navy- 
yard at Xew York Avas directed bj consult with “ Governor E. 
D. Morgan, or, in his absence, with Mr. Geo. D. Morgan, and 
with Messrs Win. Evarts, R. M. Blatcliford, and M. II. Grin- 
nell, a committee of the citizens of Kew York, who are hereby 
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empowered to act for this Department in this crisis.” By this 
order the Navy Department brought to its aid, in procuring 
ships, some of the most eminent and trusted business men of 
New York. 

At this time the most intense anxiety prevailed in the large 
cities in regard to the increase of the Navy, and the protection 
of our commerce. The following letters will show what meas- 
ures leading men desired to adopt, and how the Department 
j>roposed to meet the necessities of the time : ‘ 

Office Board op Trade, Boston, Ajrril 20 , 18C1. 
JJon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Na/cy^ WasMnyton^ D. 0. : 

Sill ; I have the honor to transmit a copy of resolutions unanimously 
passed at a special meeting of the government of tins Board, on the 
18th inst. I am, sir, with sentiments of high consideration. 

Your obedient servant, 

James Sabine, Secretary, 

Resolved, I'liat this Body regard this proposition, puhli.shed by a 
member of this Board, Mr. II. B. Forbes, in the papers of the day, and 
hereunto appended, as necessary and practicable, and that this association 
will give the merchants and, master mariners of Massachusetts every aid 
in its power in the contemplated organization ; and that the aid and the 
countenance of the State is hereby earnestly invoked. 

Resolved, That this Association forward herewith a copy of these 
resolutions to the Executive of tlie State, and to the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of State, at Washington. 


Boston, April 25, 1861. 

Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D, C,: 

Whereas, The system of building ships-of-war by private contract has 
suffered by being made subservient to jobbing and to partisan hivorit- 
ism ; but under proper guards is probably cheapest and most conducive 
to progress in the course of naval construction ; and 

Whereas, It is believed that Boston can, in this emergency, turn out 
just such steamers as the Government want, in half the time, and at less 
cost, than those built in the navy-yards ; and 

Whereas, It is now proposed to build a model light-draught sloop-of- 
war, ready for her armament, or one or two steam gunboats, and to offer 
the same to the Government at actual cost, with six per cent, interest — 
Therefore, The undersigned, a committee of Boston merchants, em- 
powered so to do, at a meeting held at the Boston Merchants’ Exchange, 
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April 22, 1861, do hereby respectfully invite the attention of the Hon. 
Gideon AVclIes, Secretary of the Navy, to the above consideration, and 
solicit his sanction to the undertaking proposed. 

Your obedient senants, 

(Signed) R. B. Fokbks, 

Wm. Ropes, 

Lewis W. Tappan, 

Theopiiilus Pabsoks, 


Committee. 


Navy Deyautmicnt, JjrfilS/7 , 1861 

Captoin Wm. L. Ilnmox, Commandant Xaty-y nr Jfas9.: 

Sir : The Department has not Jiad the pleasure of hearing from you 
since it aiithori/AMl the procuremcMit of five steamers for immediate ser- 
viee, and, tf course, is uninformed as to tlio progress you have made. 
It is hoju'd, however, that there has been a vigcu'ous and efiieient ro- 
s]»onse. 

The l>e|>artment has iidbrmatiou from ex-Governor Bovitwell, who 
itas ]m eii dc|>uted by Govenior Andrew, (*f Mnssaehusetts, that there is 
a disposition in Boston to raise an auxiliary navy or coast guard, for 
the protection of eommerce, and to assist in carrying into effect tlie 
blockade of the ]M)rts of those States that ari^ waging war on the Fed- 
eral Government. Although this project has not been comiminicated by 
bis exeollency Governor Andrew, nor by ex-(o>vernor Boutwell to this 
Department, it has been submitted by a gentleman who has been au- 
thorized by the lattor to eommuiiie.'ite it. It has also reec'ived a letter 
from the Board of Trade, and also from a committee of Boston gentle- 
iiK'ii, of which Mr. K. B. Forbes is chairman, having in view this object, 
and with it the construction of one or rnoiH^ vessels. 

Whatever may be the capabilities of the shi[)-yards, and the efforts 
of the enterprising merchants and builders of BosIcjii, tliey will l)car in 
mind that our immediate wants do not allow us to wait for vessels to be 
eoiistructod. If the gentlemen have confidence that they can build vessels 
of a superior clasvs, it is hoped they al.so have suflieient confidence and 
reliance in themselves to go forward, and trust to their being purchased 
by (he Government after they arc built. We now desire to obtain and 
equip, at tlie earliest moment, good and efficient steamers, having in 
view speed and strength, to meet the existing emergency. 

I communicate theses views now, in detail, to you, in the pressure of 
business, to save time and numerous answers. Any suggestions you 
may make, or propositions receive from Mr. Forbes, you will please 
communicate. Their efforts and patriotic zeal, and that of Governor 
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Andrew, are highly appreciated, and it is gratifying to the Department 
to have their active cooperation in this emergency, so interesting *to the 
whole country. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient ser^^ant, 

(Signed) Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

tlie Secretary intimates his willingness to purchase 
V essels when finisKeef lie states that the exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment require tliat vessels should be obtained at once, and 
that this could be done only by purchasing ships already built, 
and which could be promptly fitted for service. 

Time has shown that the Department availed itself prompt- 
ly of the only means by which the country could have been 
saved. By the well-known system of trade in the great mar- 
kets, negotiations for the transfer of important property are not 
carried on directly between the holder of the property and 
tliQ^se who wish to buy, but between a broker, acting lor the 
parties, and tliis broker receives a stipulated commission from 
the seller. It was found that the business of purchasing vessels 
for the United States was so managed, that the Government 
sometimes paid two commissions, and that, in some cases, these 
commissions had also been above the market rates. After con- 
sultation with those qualified to advise, and with the express 
sanction of the President, it was determined to procure the 
services of some competent and reliable man, who would agree 
to devote his whole time to the procuring and fitting out of 
ships, and who should receive nothing from the Government, 
and from the seller only the regular commission established by 
the New York Board of Trade. This would bring tlie whole 
transaction wdtliin the common and recognized laws of trade, 
and would relieve the Department from the liability of any im- 
proper charge for commissions, and of extravagant prices for 
vessels which might be bought. 

In pursuance of this plan, the Department applied to Mr. 
George D. Morgan, of New York, a gentleman of well-known • 
character and ability, and of large experience as a merchant. 
He acceded to the wishes of the Department, and relinquishing 
a lucrative business which would have yielded him more profit 
than the amount of his commissions, entered upon his work. 
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The ijaval constnietor and an experienced engineer were then 
asBoeiated with Mr. Morgan. These two officers examined be- 
forehand every vessel which it was proposed to buy. The naval 
constructor could judge of the character of the vessel, the engi- 
neer formed an opinion of the engine, and together they made 
an appraisal of the ship, whicJi wjis submitted confidentially to 
Mr. Mtu'gan, who w’as not permitted to pay more for any vessel 
than the price set upon her by the examiners and appraisers of 
the (ioverument, 

Ihrough this arrangement the Department was enabled to 
obtain many of the fastest and best steamers in the mercantile 
na\T, and on terms rather within than exeoeding the usual rates 
ot tlie market From this source the Department derived the 
means Indh ot estalilislnng the bliKikade and of meeting the 
vast demand ot the Army for transportation of troops and sup- 
plies. Many of these steamers, when armed, were very formi- 
dal)le war-ships. Some of them could carry with safety eight 
9-incli guns, while small, swift vessels armed with a lOO-poimder 
rifle, were the terror of tlio blockade-runners of England. 

The efficiency of this Navy, thus extenij>orized from mer- 
chant-sliips, has lieeii largely iiiulerrate<l, liecause opinions have 
been formed without considering that the method of arming our 
Bhips is both American and peculiar. No c-orrect idea can be 
foniied of tlie U(;tnal force of an Arnericam ship from the num- 
ber of guns she mounts. It is by no means certain that a vessel 
witli one gim would be overmatebed ])y another merely because 
she is armed witli ten. At the eommeneement of the war a 
50-poimder rifle was tlie heaviest cannon mounted on any 
Irench ww-ship, atid the English relied upon the Buiooth- 
bore 6S-fM>under as tlieir most efficient gun; while our own 
small gunboats carried a lOO-jKiunder rifle, and some of otir 
second-rate sloojis mounted a 150-pouiider rifle or an 11-inch 
gun, and sometimes both. 

The character of the armament of our ships is an original 
American idea, and is a distinguishing and most important fea- 
ture of the Navy. A merchant-vessel that could carry one 11- 
incli pivot-gun, or a heavy rifle, would not be a pleasant antag- 
onist for a ship mounting a whole broadside of the light cannon 
of the old style of armament 
8 
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As to tlie dificrimination and care used, and the efficiency of 
the vessels purchased, the statement is made on the direct au- 
thority of Admiral Porter, that the twenty-one mortar-vessels 
under his command endured the severe service with almost 
IK) apparent injury. The number of discharges from these 
licavy mortars averaged fifteen hundred to each vessel, and 
yet none of tliem were shaken so as to leak, and at the close 
of the war they were sold for nearly as much as they origi- 
nally cost. 

The following extract from the Secretary's report for 1861 
presents his own account of this important matter : 

The public vessels and tlic public yards, in their capacity of con- 
struction and repair, were, however, totally inadequate to the demands 
that are now pressing on this branch of the Government, and the De- 
partment was conipcilcd to resort to the commercial marine to make 
good the deficiency. Vessels of every . class and description wore 
promptly tendered hy sellers and their agents, who, in many instances, 
became dissatisfied when tlieir oflers were not accepted. 

This ri(!W necessity of the (government, involving a large expenditure, 
and the purchase of suitahle vessels, imposed an im[)ortant responsi- 
bility ; and the task of making suitable arraugements to insure the 
prompt and systematic purchase, on the best and most r(‘asonable terms 
for the Government, of a large number of vessels most suitable for its 
use, was attended by peculiar difficulties, and received mature consider- 
ation. The pureliasc might be made directly by the Department, or by 
boards of officers under its control at the principal ports wliere the ves- 
sels were to be bought, and especially at the great central point of sup- 
ply for such a demand, the port of New York. 

But to both these methods of procedure the briefest trial disclosed 
serious objections. It was manifest from the first that tlie Department, 
charged suddenly with the organization and superintendence of new and 
arduous naval operations on a large scale, in addition to its current busi- 
ness, could not possibly itself devote to the numerous details of each 
case of purchase, the time and attention needful fully to protect the in- 
terests of the Government. It was equally clear that boards of officers, 
acting in a mere mercantile capacity, new to them, and for wliich they 
had neither been practically trained nor professionally commissioned, 
would be subjected to great embarrassment and disadvantage in their 
dealings with sellers of ships and professional ship-brokers, in a market 
suddenly pressed by a heavy and peremptory demand. Yet the Depart- 
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ment could rely, and it did rely, with the fullest confidence upon the 
professional judgment and ability of its ordnance officers, naval con- 
structors, and engineers, all acting under the responsibility of their com- 
missions, to investigate and determine the whole question of the adap- 
tation, ifi all respects, of each ship offered, and of its capacity to be by 
alteration fully adapted to perform the particular service recpiii'cd by the 
Govonunent This work, with the corresponding authority of selection 
and rejection of all vessels, was therefore exclusively committed to 
boards consisting each of an experienced naval constructor and engi- 
neer and an ordnance officer, convened and stationed for tlie purpose at 
New York, and the other principal cities. Tlje mere mercantile part 
of the business — the making of the best bargains possible for the Gov- 
ernment in each \;aso, witli the care of averting all intervention of third 
parties, wdiich miglit embarrass tlie attainment of that n'snlt — was con- 
sidered l>y the Government to be placed most properly in tlu^ hands of 
a incrcantilo agency of a high and established character for integrity, 
experience, and capacity. Obvious reasons, including the considenitioii 
that it is individual responsibility wbieli is always felt most keenly, and 
that several agents, all acting separately for the Government at the sfinie 
places, would necessarily compete with each other to its disadvantage 
in the market, irnlicatcvl that this agenoy should 1 h‘ tendered to a single, 
properly qualified individual, upon the distinct understanding that lie 
should devote liis wIjoIc time, attention, and ability to the work ; that 
he should in no case make any charge against tlie Goveniment f*>r liis 
service ; that he sliould deal always directly and exclusively willi the 
owners of the vessels pnnihaMsl, Ihus permitting no brokerage fees, or 
agents commissions, between himself and the owaiers ; and that, finallv, 
his own commission, payable always by the seller, sliould in no ease ex- 
ceed the regular mercantile percentage fixed by the (Chamber of Com- 
rncrce ot >»e\v York, and established by the custom of merchants in 
that city as the rightful and legal rate of remuneration for such services 
rendered by any person acting between the sellers and purchasers of 
vessels. 


TLe experiment thus made by the Navy Department was 
one of great national importance, and every American lias rea- 
son to rejoice at the result. It has shown what abundant re- 
sources we have ever at hand in our merchant steamers to meet 
such an emergency as the rebellion created, and that under an 
efficient administration these can he called to the aid of the 
Government almost as quickly as if they belonged to the na- 
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tional Navy. They were admirably fitted for the intended pur- 
pose ; they were more efficient blockaders than our regular war- 
vessels ; they were formidable antagonists because of their heavy 
armament ; but notwithstanding this, the nation should not de- 
ceive itself M'ith the idea that it would be equally safe to depend 
upon this class of vessels in ease of a' foreign war. This subject 
will be discussed in another chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE IDEAS WHICH OOVERNED THE DEPARTMENT LV THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF NEW VESSELS. 


Ln order to judge nriglit tlie poliey of tlie DopiirtHient in the 
cou8tniction of new ve^gels, it is neeossary not only to inquire 
what the prcanse want of the eounlrv then was, hut whether this 
policy was shaped ])y a definite American idea concerning Bhips 
and guns, and naval war. Tiiis subject was touched upon in 
an opening chapter, with the intention of returning to it again. 

It is ail important thonglit, and one whicli, in estimating the 
value of the Navy, has not received due attention, that jirevious 
to the reliellion it was the host ex]>onent of our national ])ower, 
the expres.sion of a true national thonglit and feiding. With 
the exception of the little standing Army, that attracted no at* 
tention, we had only State troops, where we had any soldierB, 
who exjiected to answer any call from the (iencral GovornmeTit 
only througli the State autliority; but in the Navy tliere were 
no State sliijis, nor sailors, nor State flags; it was “ the Aineri- 
ean Navy.” Tliere the true national leeling was cherished in 
its strength, when it was weak or discarded elsewhere ; and par- 
ticularly was this tnie of tlie seamen, a fact to he remembered 
to their eternal honor. When the officers of Southern, birth 
or proclivities, who had come under the influence of their 
leaders, abandoned in large numbers the cause of their country, 
the cominon seamen, with very few exceptions, were true to the 
national sentiment, and faithful to the national flag. The 
Navy not only centred upon itself the national feeling, but it 
embodied the national thought. 

Wlien the American mind came to express itself in the 
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form of ships and guns, it was seen that it had not followed ex- 
isting models, but had thought out some peculiar and original 
forms. Soon, when men spoke of an American ship, it was un- 
derstood to 1)6 a vessel of distinctive character, and different 
from an English or any other ship. It was regarded as bear- 
ing tlie stamp of American character. 

• The American mind, however, from the first, was not work- 
ing at random ; it was not making experiments here and there, 
which tended to no result, but, from first to last, it was gov- 
erned by a few definite ideas and well-settled principles ; and 
the Department, in the construction of the new NaVy, followed 
the traditional policy of the nation, but made some novel and 
very startling applications of leading principles and ideas. 

A very brief sketch of the rise and progress of the Navy will 
place the action of the Department in its proper light. A lead- 
ing cliaracteristic of the American mind is its impatience of 
many successive operations to produce a given effect. It aims 
to reach its object by a single step. It seeks to concentrate 
power upon a single point, to combine many forces in one, and 
l)y a single blow produce the eflect of all. It brings the 
greatest possible force to bear on a single purpose, and reaches 
that purpose in the shortest possible time. In every branch of 
our industry we find examples of the manner in which this cen- 
tral idea has given direction to American thought. Instead of 
the slow process of hand-work, the American will have a ma- 
chine to gin his cotton, and wdth it he changes the aspect and 
relations of the world. He will not only have a printing-press 
worked by steam, instead of the hand, but he constructs a cyl- 
inder press ; and, not content with that, he invents a Hoe press, 
a lightning press, that throws off its tliousandB of sheets per 
hour. He not only uses the ship that sails with the wind and 
tide, but he will construct a steamship, that goes with equal 
speed against the wind and tide. He cannot wait for the slow 
processes of scythe and sickle, but concentrates the power of 
twenty men into a single machine. He cannot endure that his 
message should travel only forty miles per hour, and so he in- 
vents the telegraph, and flashes on his thought himdreds of miles 
in a moment. Instead of waiting for the slow stitching of 
weary hands, he condenses the power and speed of fifty needles 
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into one, and drives that one by steam. When he builds a war- 
ship, he aims to give her the highest speed consistent with his 
purpose, and for her armament he concentrates the force of a 
broadside into one big gun ; and, instead of making fifty small 
holes or indenbitions, lie crushes in the side of his enemy by 
one smashing shot, and compels him to surrender or sends him 
to the iKittom. The Xavy, therefore, is the creation of a lead- 
ing thought in the American mind, and it will be interesting to 
trace the influence of this tliought in the various stages of con- 
struction. 

At the time of the Revolution, we had, of course, no Navy, 
and the few small (•ommerciul vessels of the colonies presented 
nothing pet'uliar. The thought of the people liad been occupied 
with the grave political and moral questions connected with the 
separation Iroin England. The American mind had not yet been 
directed to the im[»ortance of manufactures or commerce. In 
fact, both were purj)oscly made impossible for the colonists by 
the restrictive laws of Enghind, Rut in the very first war- ves- 
sels built after the close of the war, the true distinctive Ameri- 
can idea began to be inaiiifested. The idea was, to bring the 
power of a liric-of-battle ship within the dimeuBions of a 
frigate. This was nearly accomplished by slightly increasing 
the size (»f tlie comnion frigate, and arming her with heavier 
guns, without cliaiiging her nominal rate. The mannor in 
which this was carried out is shown in the size and armament 
of the frigates Constitution and United States. The frigate 
Constituti«)n was launched in 1707; her length was 175 feet, 
her l>readtli of l)eam 43.0 in., and her tonnage, according to the 
old rates, 1,530 tons. Tlie United States was launched in 1797 ; 
her length was 175 feet, her breadth of beam 43.0 in., and her 
tonnage 1,530. 

In order to compare the American with the British ship of 
the same rate, it is only necessary to state the weight of their 
broadsides, which were as follows ; 


American frigate United States 8S4 Ibf, 

American frigate Constitution ^68 lbs. 

British frigate Macedonian C28 Ibi. 

British frigate Guerriere 51 Y lbs. 


It will be seen at a glance, from these statements, that the 
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registered rates of our ships gave no indication of their compar- 
ative force. The Americans had so far carried out their idea 
of the concentration of power, that their frigate rated as a forty- 
four was very nearly the equal of a British line-of-battle ship ; 
and the result was, that when the Guerriere, a forty -four, was 
laid alongside the American forty-four, the Constitution, the 
British ship was demolished in fifteen minutes. Similar results 
followed, as is well known, in other actions ; and though it was 
conceded that the rapidity of the American fire was generally 
greater than that of the English, still our almost unbroken 
success was mainly due to the superior weight of the American 
broadside. 

The English historians have dwelt with great satisfaction 
upon the disparity of force. They declare that it removes all 
the sting of defeat. They insist that it was perfectly natural, 
even inevitable, that, under such circumstances, the British 
ships should be captured or sunk. This was, and is, precisely 
the American opinion. This was just the result they antici- 
•pated, and they built their frigates with this very object in 
view. There are two aspects to this subject, one of which all 
English writers seem to have overlooked. In one view, it was 
a battle between ship and ship, and it was no disgrace to the 
English commanders to yield to superior force. But it was also 
a fight between the two nations, and certainly it was a remark- 
able fact, and highly honorable to the Americans, that their 
young nation, in the first hours of its life, should have produced 
ships that carried dismay to every English heart, and conquered, 
on her own element^ the haughty mistress of the seas. In the 
battle between the nations, England was met by superior 
weapons, and was ingloriously defeated. 

Should such a ship as our Miantonomoh meet an English 
broadside iron-clad, and crusli in her sides with 16-inch shot, 
as she easily could, it would be quite natural, even necessary* 
that the British ship should surrender or sii^k. There might be 
no occasion to charge the English commander with want of 
courage or skill, but it would be discreditable and humbling to 
Great Britain that her boasted national ships, to which she had 
trusted her safety and honor, should be easily demolished by an 
American Monitor. It would not lessen the national shame to 
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assert and prove that the British iron-clad was no match for the 
Yankee ship. That is the precise result at which we are aiming. 

To present more fully the difference between the English 
and American armament, the following table is extracted from 
James’s Naval Ilistorj",” showing the weight of the broadside 
of the classes of sliips named : 


Gun sbipw 

French. 

Engllfthk 

120 

1,268 


110 

1,180 


80 

996 


74 


807. 

64 

510 

562. 


The heaviest guns in these annaments were 30-pounders, on 
the main deck. 

James's history was publislied in 1822. Ills rates have been 
quoted by authorities since as correct, and yet we find tluit he 
states that the weight of the Macedonian’s broadside was 549 
pounds at the time of her caj)ture in 1812, and that the broad- 
side of the Guerriere was 517 pounds. It will be seen that the 
ITnited States frigate, rated as a forty-four, threw very nearly 
the same weight of metal at a broadside as tlie 74-gun sliip 
of the Englisli Navy, if James’s figures are correct. 

A second era in the constnujtion of tlie American Navy be- 
gan after the War of 1812, when the Government built several 
line-of-battle sliips, following in the main tlie European model, 
retaining still, however, tlie heavy annament ; and the vessels 
thus constructed were as much Biijierior to the British vessels 
of the same rates as were our frigates to those of the same rate 
in the English Navy. In James’s history is the following com- 
]>arison l)ctween the English 80-gun ship and the American 
ship Franklin, rated as a seventy-four, and also carrying eighty 


guns ; 

Ouna. 

Albion. 

Pounders. 

Weight 
per gun. 

Onns. 

Franklin. 

Weight 
PoonderB. per ^n. 

First deck. . . . 

. . 28 

long 82 . . . 

.. 65 

80 

long 32 .... 63 

Second “ .... 

.. 28 

“ 18 ... 

.. 42i 

82 

“ 82 .... 62 

Quarter deck . 

.. 6 

12 ... 

.. 34 

2 

“ 82 88 

Forecastle . . . , 

, . 12 carronades 82 . . . 

.. 17} 

18 carronades 82 .... 19 

Poop 

, . 6 carronades 18 , , ♦ 

80 

.. 10^ 

82 
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Albion. Franklin. 

Weight of broadside. . 982 lbs. Weight of broadside. . , 1,312 lbs. 

Crew 693 Crew V86 

Size, tons. 1,743 Size, tons 2,124 

Length of the Franklin, as stated by James 197 feet. 

Extreme breadth ,50 “ 


First deck ports apart.. 8.6 “ 

Height of “ from water 4.7 “ 

Draught of water abaft.. 24 “ 


To these tables may properly be added the following state- 
ment of the battery of the Ohio. The Ohio rates as a 74-gnn 
ship. Her length is 198 feet, and her breadth of beam 54 feet, 
6 inches. The battery of this ship is shown by the following 
tables : 


Battery of the Ohio — 1846. 

Weight of broadside. 


Spar deck, 


Lower ( 


Twelve 

32-pounders of 42 cwt. 


Four 

32 “ 

of 67 “ 

^ 480 lbs. 

Six 

32 “ 

of 61 « 

,, Four 

8-inch 

of 63 “ j 


\ Twenty-eight 82-pounder8 of 61 “ ) 

• 676 lbs. 

i Four 

8-iDch 

of 03 “ 

j Twenty-eight 

42-pounders of 71 “ j 

716 lbs. 

( Four 

84nch 

of 63 “ ( 


Total, 


1,772. 


The armament of an English 120-gun ship is stated by 
James (volume i., published in 1822) as follows : 


82 3 6- pounders. 
84 24-pouiiders. 
84 12*pounder8. 
20 8-pounders. 


V Weight of broadside 1,873 lbs. 


120 

In round numbers, then, the broadside of the American 90- 
gun ship was heavier by 400 pounds than that of %he English 
ship of 120 guns. Nor was this the only superiority. The lar- 
gest gun then mounted on the English three-decker was a 36- 
pounder, while the Ohio carried 28 42-pomiders and 8 8-inch 
guns, whose shot weighs 65 pounds. 

In the form of the American line-of-battle ship there was 
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little or nothing peculiar ; but the aimament was distinctively 
American. The 8-inch guns, the 42-pounder8, and the superior 
weight of the broadside, gave the Ohio so great an advantage 
as to make it almost certain that a 100-gim ship of the old 
style, in a combat with lier, would have been demolished as the 
Guerriere was by the Constitution. These line-of-battle ships, 
six in number, were, however, upon the whole, the most unsat- 
isfactory vessels which have been constructed. They followed 
very closely in form the European model ; and the American 
mind does not, in sucli matters, work well in foreign harness. 
They were tlie first and the last of tlielr class in our Navy, and 
are now useful only as storeships. 

The next distinctive era in the progress of our Navy was 
that in which a new class of frigates was produced, which, more 
clearly than any thing which had |)receded them, presented tlie 
distinctive American idea. They were such war-ships as tlie 
world liad not seen before, and were destined, within their 
sphere, to revolutionize the naval architecture of the world. 
Already, indeed, tlie Americans, in their endeavor to produce 
ships of greater speed, liad greatly modified the forms of our 
commercial vessels. The hull was much longer in proportion 
to breadth, the bow was sharpei*, and the steni was rounded, 
wliile the length of spars, and consequently the spread of 
canvas, was largely increased. AVith these modifications our 
sailing vessels, as well as our steamboats, had become the fastest 
in the world. These cluinges, so far as they were available, 
were adojited in the construction of tlie new American frigates. 

In order to ])lace tlie character of these vessels more clearly 
before the reader, the dimensions, tonnage, and weight of broad- 
side, as stated by James, of a French 104-gun ship, and an 
English 00-gun ship, about the time of our lie volution, are here 
presented : 

Length of deck. Breadth. Weight of broadside. 

French 104' gnns 187 ft., 7i in 63 ft., in. . . . 1,170 pounds. 

English 90 guns 176 ft. .... 48 ft., 7J in. . . . 842 pounds. 

The French ship mca.surcd 2,347 tons. 

The English “ “ 1,814 ‘‘ 

By referring to tables previously given, it will be seen that 
the American frigates Constitution and United States, built just 
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after the war of the Eevolution, Were as large as the English 
90-gun ship, and that the United States threw a heavier broad- 
side. 

In the light of these facts the change wrought in naval con- 
struction by the new American frigates will be clearly seen. 
They were the first built after the war of 1812-’15, The Minne- 
sota may be regarded as a type of this class of ships, and her 
dimensions are as follows : length 269 feet ; breadth 51 feet, 4 
inches; tonnage 3,307 tons. She is, then, nearly 1,600 tons 
heavier than the English 90-gun ship was about the beginning 
of tliis century ; she is 94 feet longer, and her weight of broad- 
side is 2,406 pounds, or nearly three times that of the old 
British 90-gun ship, while she is also nearly 70 feet longer than 
our own line-of-battle ships built after the War of 1812. 

The important points to be noticed here are the greater 
length of the ship in proportion to her breadth, the increase 
of the weiglit of the broadside in proportion to the tonnage, and 
the greater size of the shot. According to James, the largest 
gun on the English 120-gun ship of the old form was a 36- 
pounder. Our own line-of-battle ship, the Franklin, carried, as 
is stated, nothing heavier than 32-pounder8. Our 90-gim ship, 
the Ohio, in 1845 was armed partly with 42-pounder8, but they 
were carronades, and the idea of the heavy armament will ap- 
pear very distinctly if, wdth tliese figures before us, we look at 
the size of the Minnesota’s guns, as they were in 1863 : 

Weight of shot. 


1 150-poun(ler, rifle 150 lbs. 

4 lOO-pouuders, “ 100 “ 

1 iMnch “ 166 “ 

42 9-mcb 90 “ 


These statements show very clearly the direction in which 
the American mind was working. The object aimed at is 
plain ; and the result was, a class of frigates more formidable 
than any other ships afloat. The mamier in which the heavy 
guns of the Kearsarge shattered and sunk the Alabama shows 
how quickly the Minnesota could crush any wooden ship armed 
only with 32-pounder or 42-pounder guns, or even with a few 
GS-pounders, in addition to the general armament A war with 
England,, previous to the rebeUion, would necessarily have re- 
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peated, on a larger scale and with more decisive effects, the tri- 
umphs of our firet battles on the sea. The little Navy of the 
United States, as a whole, was doubtless no match for tlie im- 
mense fleets of England ; but the Minnesota, or any other ship 
of her class and anuament, would have captured any single 
wooden ship then In the British Navy. She would so far have 
overmatched an English line-of-battle sliip as to have made the 
battle a useless waste of life. 

This point had been reached by the ITiiited States in the 
construction of a Navy previous to the breaking out of tlie re- 
bellion. Intent only on tlie pursuits of |>ea(5e, the countiy felt 
no anxiety in regjird to the increase of its naval power. For 
almost fifty years the Navy had had no opportunity of attract- 
ing attention by brilliant achievements. A generation had 
come upon the stage to whom its tbnner renown was only a 
matter of liistory. Very little was known of its character, or 
the nature of its service, or of the stations of the shijis ; and it 
was perfectly easy, therefore, for the conspirators who controlled 
the Na^y to scatter it abroad, and disann the nation without 
exciting remark or suspicion. The condition of affairs in tlris 
resjiect has been already described, and mention has been made 
of tlie first measures ado]»ted by tlie Department to extricate 
itself from its perilous position, tlirough tlio extensive pur- 
chase of private vessels. This, as has been stated, was the only 
possible step which the Secretary could take with any reason- 
able liope of success ; and it was accomplished, as lias been 
shown, with remarkable promptitude, business tact, and econ- 
omy for the Goveniment. A blockade had been jiroclaimed, 
and a mere paper blockade would only liave invited the trade 
of all nations to tlie rebel portvS. These purchased vessels were 
stationed, as rapidly as possible, along the Southern coast. But 
these purchased ships, w^ell suited as they were to the general 
purpose, by no means met the whole want of the country. It 
was not alone the outer, the eea-coast line, which was to be 
guarded, but the inner coast, the sounds, the inlets, and rivers. 
To complete and maintain this blockade, and thus cut oft* the 
rebel supplies, was evidently the first thing to be done. The 
operations of the Navy Department cannot be rightly judged 
without holding in view, not alone what it was desirable to do, 
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but what, at the time, it was possible to get done. It must also 
be remembered, that while many things pressed at once upon 
the Secretary, and all perhaps important, yet from his stand- 
point, and knowing what the public did not, he could see that 
some one thing should take precedence of all the rest, and the 
Department aimed ever to do the first thing first. 

Having made his first purchases of vessels for the blocka- 
ding squadron, the Secretary knew that the heavy fngates 
already named, and some steam-sloops, might be used to re- 
duce some of the less formidable forts guarding the inlets and 
sounds, BO soon as these ships could be collected from the distant 
points to which they had been scattered ; and the first work of 
construction was the building of a fieet of small gunboats, of 
about five hundred tons’ burden, to operate in the shallow wa- 
ters of the Southern coast. Such was the necessity for these 
vessels, and such the foresight and decision of the Secretary, that 
twenty-three of this class were ordered in advance of the action 
of Congress ; and when that body met in December, 1861, the 
Department was able to report that many of these gunboats 
were already in commission, and doing good service on the 
Southern coast. A brief statement of the character of these * 
vessels will present once more very clearly the American idea 
of ships and their armament. Their dimensions were as fol- 
lows : length, 165 ft., 6 in. ; breadth, 28 feet ; depth, 12 feet. 
They were schooner-rigged, and their maximum and contract 
speed was nine knots. Their armament consisted of one 11- 
inch pivot-gun ; two 24:-pounder howitzers, and one 20-pounder 
howitzer. Their measurement was, in round numbers, five hun- 
dred (500) tons. 

The first point worthy of note, as illustrating the change 
which the Americans were working in naval architecture, is 
their length in proportion to their tonnage and diminished 
breadth. Our first frigates, as has been shown, were about the 
length of the old 80-gun ship, and their measurement about fif- 
teen hundred (1,500) tons. The breadth of the frigates was a 
little more than fifty feet. But these small gunboats of only 
five hundred tons are only ten feet dbiorter than such frigates as 
the Constitution and the TJnited States, while their breadth is 
only twenty-eight feet. They are nearly as long as the frigates 
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of 1812 witli only one-tliird their tonnage, while they have only 
a trifle more than one-half their breadth. ♦ 

This shows an entire change in the model of war-ships*; but 
we see also that it is in conformity to a general idea that is a 
prevailing one in the construction of the 5favy, and indeed of 
all American ships, the lengthening of the hull in proportion 
to the breadth. The next American characteristic is shown in 
the style of the armament. These small gunboats carry one 
pivot-gun, whose shot w^eighs 160 pounds. A comparison will 
sho^v the practical eflect of this now arrangement. This single 
11-incli gun, and one of the 24-pounder liowitzers, carry a 
weight of metal ocpial to the broadside of a 20-gun ship armed 
with 18-poimdei‘s. Nor is this all. While the gunboat might 
receive many broadsides from the 18-pounderfe without being 
sunk, a single shot from the 11-inch gun 'would bo very 
likely to disable or sink a 20-gun sliip of tlio old coiistriietion 
and armament. These little gunboats were really formidable 
vessels. 

The country in its first alarm, and liaving tlien no clear con- 
ceptions of what was needed, or of what could he done, was anx- 
ious for many things, and also anxious that these many things 
should be immediately provided. The |)co])le demanded ])0W- 
erful, swift ocean cruisers, which should hwoo[) the seas, forgetful 
of the im|)ortant tact that such sliips would require three years 
in the building, and even if already built they would not meet 
tlie exact want which was pressing tlie (xovernment most se- 
verely then. Its first need was lor blockading vessels, whicli 
were procured, as far as possible, by purchase ; and its next, of 
guuboj|t8 for the shallow waters and rivers of the South, was 
provided for by the fleet of twenty-three, whicli were put in 
commiasion a few months only after the contracts were made. 

To illustrate the object which American builders have held 
steadily in view, let it be supposed that such a gunboat as has 
been described, with her speed increased to fourteen knots (if 
that is possible), should meet even a line-of-battle ship armed 
only with 32-ponnder8 and 32-pounder carronades— to say 
the very least, it is by no means certain that the large ship 
would be the victor. It is probably not practicable to give to 
a vessel of this small gunboat class the requisite speed ; but a 
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small, swift vessel, carrying one heavy gun, can be built, and 
she would prove a very formidable foe to a ship much larger 
than herself if armed only with lighter guns. 

By the promptness and energy with which the Department 
moved in carrying out these measures, before the close of the 
first year of its administration, it had placed on the Southern 
coast a fleet quite suflScient to establish a blockade which Euro- 
pean Governments were compelled to recognize as valid. Of 
course it was very diflicult, at first, so to close that long and 
double coast-line, that the vigilance, and skill, and persevering 
energy of neutral England could find no entrance, stimulated 
as she was by the hope of gain, and the desire to aid in our 
ruin ; but every new ship we commissioned lessened^somewhat 
her chances of success, and cut off some portion of the resources 
of the rebels. The fleet of English steamers supplying them 
with arms* clothing, food, and whatever else was required, 
and other English vessels floating the secession flag, destroy- 
ing our peaceful ships, will appear in the future as the 
most disgraceful chapter of all her histoiy. Nor do all the 
pleasant speeches which individual Englishmen or Americans 
have made, or may make, alter the smallest feature of the case. 
These pleasant-spoken gentlemen do not represent the real 
England with which we have to deal. Lord Palmerston was 
the true exponent of England. 

The next step was to produce some new steamers of the Iro- 
quois class, vessels of about one thousand tons’ burden, and which 
were efficient ocean cruisers. Of these were the Kearsarge, the 
Oneida, the Wachusett, and Tuscarora. The value of these 
ships was triumphantly shown in the destruction of the Ala- 
bama, a battle which, in its influence upon European opinion 
and policy, was second only to the Monitor fight with the Mer- 
rimack. The dimensions of this class were as follows, omitting 
fractions, and taking the Kearsarge as a type : length, 200 feet ; 
breadth, 33 feet ; measurement, 1,031 tons ; battery, two 11-inch 
guns, one 30-pounder rifle, four 32-pounders smooth bore. 
These vessels, for the purpose of saving time, were built from 
drawings and patterns already in the hands of the builders of 
those from which they were copied — ships that ha^ been con- 
structed previous to the war, and yet they exhibit very clemrly 
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the direction in which the American mind was working. 
These gunboats are a few feet longer than oni? old 74- 
gun ship, the Franklin, while they are also twenty-two* feet 
narrower. The destruction of the Alabama is proof positive of 
the terrible efficiency of their annament, and it is more than 
probable that the Kearsarge with her ll-inch guns would de- 
stroy any wooden ship, however large, if armed only with 82- 
pounder and 42-pounder guns, and provided her speed were 
only equal to that of the Kearsarge. 

These vessels were intended, not only for the service of the 
blockade, but for the pui'suit and eaj)ture of tlie armed vessels 
which neutral England fitted out in lier Inirbors, and manned 
with seamen and gunners from her own j)ractie6-Bliips ; and 
while many Americans were denouncing the Department be- 
cause it had furniBlied, as was said, no swift, efficient slvips, the 
Englisli papal's ascril>ed the capture of their boasted Alabama 
to the superior speed and general efficiency of the Kearsarge — 
a very conclusive answer to tlie censure at home. 

Some experiments which were made in the crooked and 
narrow channels of tlie Southern rivers showed conclusively 
that the screw-steamers were not the most efficient vessels for 
such a service, because they cannot run backward — they cannot 
advance and retire on the same line. They must turn round in 
order to withdraw; and to say nothing of the difficulty of doing 
this in a naiTow channel, it is t>rten very dangerolis ; as, for in- 
stance, when a vessel attacks a fort, and it becomes necessary to 
withdraw. In tuniing, the entire broadside would be exposed 
to the enemy’s fire. The same would be true wlieri a vessel, in 
the bend of a stream, comes unexpectedly upon a battery or 
fort. 

In the early part of the war one of our screw-Bteamers was 
lost in tills manner. She found herself suddenly under the fire 
of a battery in the bend of a river, and in endeavoring to turn 
slie ran aground and was lost. If she could have backed out, 
she would have been saved. The Department next decided 
upon the construction of some side-wlieel steamers ; and ^e 
following were built; the Maratanza, Mahaska, Sebago, Gcta- 
rora, Sonoma, Conernaugh, Tioga, Genesee, Miami, Paul Jones, 
Port Royal, and Cimarron, twelve in number, of about 850 
9 
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tons each, and having a maximum speed of eleven knots per 
hour. 

But even these did not meet all the requirements of the 
case, and another style of vessel was devised, still better adapted 
to the shallow and tortuous channels of the Southern waters. 
Both ends of these vessels were built alike, and their wheels 
and engines were so constructed that they could move back- 
ward or forward with equal facility. These were twenty- 
seven in number. They were of 974 tons’ burden, and have a 
maximum speed of 14^ knots per hour. Their names were, the 
Eutaw, the Sassaciis, Wateree, Pawtuxet, Tallapoosa, Winoo- 
ski, Mackinaw, Shamrock, Tallahoma, Tacony, Iosco, Aga- 
wam, Pontoosuc, Massasoit, Osceola, Mattobosett, Chickopee, 
Ascutney, Otsego, Metacomet, Chenango, Lenapee, Mendota, 
Mingo, Wyalusing, Pontiac, and Peoria. These were the 
gunboats known as “ doiible-eiiders.” To this class seven other 
larger and faster were added, the Winnipec, /Vshuelot, Miiscoo- 
ta, Suwunee, Shamokin, Mohongo, and Monocacy, all of 1,030 
tons each. These paddle-wheel gunboats have the light draught 
of eight feet, and were very heavily armed. 

These were followed by another class, larger still, and de- 
signed for ocean cruisers, and it was intended to give them a 
s])eed equal to that of the neutral blockade-runners. The Lack- 
awanna may j)erhaps be taken as a representative of this class, 
although she is a trifle larger than some of them. Her length 
is 237 feet ; her breadth, 38 feet ; her tonnage, 1,533 tons. 

It will be seen that the change in model was still going on 
in the same direction, as appears by an example. Tlie now his- 
toric flag-sliip of Admiral Farragut, the Hartford, was of the 
following dimensions : length, 229 feet 9 inches ; breadth, 44 
feet ; tonnage, in round numbers, 2,000 tons. With a tonnage 
of only 1,533 tons, the Lackawanna is 7 feet 3 inches longer 
than the Hartford, while at the same time she is six feet nar- 
rower. 

The armament of this class of sliips was as follows. Tlie 
list, however, gives only a general idea of their guns, for they 
were not precisely the same on every vessel, and changes were 
made from time to time that were indicated by experience. 
The armament of the Lackawaima was as follows : 
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Weight of shell. Weight of shot 

One 150-poimdtT rifle, pivot 146 pounds 150 pounds. 

One 50 “ “ “ 40 “ 60 “ 

Two 11-inch ** “ <iach 136 ** each 166 “ 

Four 9 broadside ..... ** 73 “ “ 90 “ 

Weight of broadside shell 622 “ shot 712 “ 

If tills battery is compared w ith that of vessels of an earlier 
date, it will be seen to l>e a very formidillde one ; and sncli an 
American war-sliip, armed with such guns, placed alongside a 
frigate or line-of-hattlc sliip built in the early part of the eigli- 
teenth centwy, is shown to be a new creation, the jiroduct of a 
new idea. Tire progress of what may be called American ideas 
in the form and armaimMit of vessels is very clearly shown by 
a comparison between the old frigate Constitution and the 
Lackawanna. In two points they admit of tli is comparison, their 
tonnage and the weight of their broadside. The Constitution 
measured about 1,500 tons, the Lackawanna 1,533 tons. The 
broadside of the ( •onstitutiou weighed 708 pounds, while that 
of the Lackawanna weiglis 712 pounds. In burden and broad- 
Bi<le, therefore, the two ships are iHMirly the same. Ihit here 
the resemblance ends. The length of the old frigate was 175 
feet, that of the new Bteam-sloo[> 237 feet; the breadth of tlie 
Constitution was 43 feet, 0 inclies, that of the Lackawainna is 38 
feet. So tliat while tlie modern vessel is 5 feet narrower tlum 
the pride of the old Navy (‘‘Old Ironsides’’) was, she is, at the 
same time, 02 feet longer. These fiK^ts exliibit witli great 
clearness the direction in which American thought has been 
Working, and it will soon be shown tliat the limit was not 
readied with the Lackawanna class of steamei-s. 

I>ut it is in the armament that the American peculiarity is 
presented with greatest lioldness. Scarcely a trace remains of the 
old ideas in the battery of the Lackawanna. Europe had never 
before seen such an armament. The new eteam-sloop, with 
only eight guns, throws about the saiiie weight of metal that 
the CoiiBtitution did witli her fifty guns. The heaviest guns of 
the Constitution were 32-i)ouiider*B, the lightest gun of the 
Lackawanna wa.s in 1803 a 50-pounder; the broadside guns 
were 90-pounders; then there was one 150-pounder rifle, and 
last, two 160-pounder pivot-guns. To this must be added the 
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important fact that these were also shell-guns. Such a ship 
would demolish an old 100-gun ship almost at a broadside. 
The speed of these new ships was such as to vindicate both the 
wisdom of the Department in deciding upon their model and 
the skill and faithfulness of those by whom the hulls and the 
engines were built. The swiftest steamers that England could 
produce, when aiming only at speed, and carrying no battery, 
could seldom escape these new war-steamers, if the blockade- 
mnner could be seen early enough in the day to pennit a few 
Ijoiirs’ chase before it was dark. 

The idea so prevalent, that our war- vessels were slow com- 
pared with the ships of England and France, had no foundation 
in fact. The contrary, indeed, was true. As an illustration of 
this, the writer was infonned by Admiral Farragut that the 
main difficulty was, not that the English steamers were faster 
than our own, but to get sight of a blockade-runner long 
enough before night or far enough from a port to allow a chase. 
In confirmation of this fact, he related the following incident ; 
A new l)lockade-runner had been built by Englishmen and sent 
out, which was said to have uncommon speed. An English 
officer said to Admiral Farragut that she could make twenty 
miles per hour. . The admiral expressed his doubts of this, and 
also his belief that he would capture this British racer. 

Shortly after, it was ascertained that this new neutral trader 
would soon be on our coast, and the captain of one of our gun- 
boats asked 2 )ermission of the admiral to take two guns out of 
his ship and go in pursuit of her. He was told to take out/bi^r 
guns. lie did so, and stationed himself in her supposed track. 
He was soon fortunate enough to get sight of her under favor- 
able circumstances, and after a chase of a few hours this 
pride and hope of the English builders and merchants was over- 
hauled and captured by a Yankee gunboat. 

At the very time when the impression w'as spread through 
the country that our Navy consisted only of slow and almost 
worthless ships, we had some of the fastest war-vessels afloat. 
In order fully to present the main features of the policy of the 
Department, it is necessary so far to anticipate the history of the 
iron-clads as to mention the attempt to construct a fleet of light- 
draught Monitors for service on the Southern rivers, inlets, and 
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eoimds. After our Xavj began its operations in the bajs and 
estuaries of the South, and in the narrow and extremely crgoked 
channels of its rivei*s, it was soon found that the light gunboats, 
which alone could navigate those waters, were unable to resist 
the forts and even the heavy field-batteries so easily planted 
along the sliores, and which could also be readily transferred 
from point to ]x)int. How to meet tliis difficulty was a very 
serious question, for unless the Government could command 
these inlets, bays, and rivers, tlie rebellion could not bo sub- 
dued, for tin? eommimications of tlio Army could not bo kept 
0|K*n, and the country, therefore, could not bo occupied. 

After much anxious deliberation in regard to experiments 
in an unknown tield, it was decided to try a class of vessels 
which had never been used, the light-draught Mouitors. It was 
very clearly seen that if they shoulfl prove a BViccess, they would 
meet the exact want of the Government, and it was tlionght 
wise that the trial should he made. The result of this experi- 
ment will be stated hereafter. It lias been mentioned hero 
merely to show that the Navy Department kept a watchful eye 
upon every feature of the contest, and was ever on the alert, 
anxiously considering what means were best adapted to meet 
the wants of the hour. It was constantly called upon to meet 
exigencies before unknown in naval war. New weapons were 
cnqdoyed by the rebels, and new methods of attack. These 
novelties of war the Department was obliged to meet witli new 
inventions of its oavii, and it would l>e j>assing Htraiigc if no 
mistakes had been made. But tlie difllculties and dangers which 
pix*ssed upon tlie Department through the conspiracy at lionie, 
various and formidable as these were, were by no means the 
only ones against which it was necessary to guard. The un- 
friendly and tlireateiiing attitude assumed and held by England, 
the presence of France in Mexic(», and the intentions av^owed by 
the emperor, showed conclusively that our only security against 
foreign war would be not alone the power to defend our coast, 
but to make a successful attack upon a foe. It was evident that 
in case of a war with France, or England, or both, though we 
miglit with our iron-clads defend our coast from the combined 
attack, yet, if we had no powerful ocean cruisers with which to 
destroy their commerce or threaten them at home, that our 
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coast miglit be virtually blockaded by their fleets and our com- 
merce destroyed, while their own merchant-ships would be 
safely era])loyed on every sea. 

In attempting to provide against this danger, a very serious 
obstacle i)resented itself. It was evident that such cruisers as 
would be needed must be steamers with the highest possible 
rate of speed. This would of course require a large consump- 
tion of coal, so large as to make it impossible to carry a supply 
for a long cruise. But the United States had not a single coal- 
ing station outside of their own home territory. England, on 
the contrary, has such stations on almost every coast, in nearly 
every sea. In extending, perfecting, and securing her commer- 
cial system and a secure basis for her naval operations, she has 
shown a matchless sagacity and statesmanship ; and so far as 
human wisdom could do it^ she has provided in this respect 
against every exigency of the future. In every part of the 
world her steam-cruisers are witliin proper distance of the 
needed supplies, and, making only short voyages, they can 
traverse every sea. In every naval contest, therefore, she would 
have facilities which would give her immense advantages over 
every other nation, but especially over one like ourselves, having 
no depots for coal except at home. It was clear tliat in a war 
with England and France they might exclude us from all or 
nearly all the coal stations in the world, outside of our own 
territory, and confine us at home as efiectually as if we had 
no Navy. 

The enterprise and energy which characterized the Depart- 
ment during the whole war enabled it to provide for these new 
dangers, while sorely pressed by the diflSculties and burdens of 
the rebellion. It decided to lay down an entirely new class of 
ships, of which the Wampanoag may be regarded as a tyj)e. 
This vessel is 335 feet long and 45 feet in breadth, and her 
measurement is 3,200 tons. It was not intended that these ves- 
sels should be overloaded with a battery. Their armament 
consists of a few heavy guns. They are full ship-rigged, their 
capacity for candying coal is great in proportion to their size, 
and under either sail or steam they were expected to make at 
least fifteen knots per hour. Up to the time of the close of the* 
war, these ships were the latest expression of American thought 
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for an ocean cruise, to meet our difficulties and our wants in 
case of a foreign war. 

There ai*e several features of these steamers whiell are 
worthy of attention, as showing how the minds of our naval 
constructors were still working in tlie same general direction 
already indicated, with only such variations as special circum- 
stances required. The Wam]>anoag is nearly twice the length 
of the I’rigates of 1S12, such as the Constitution, while her 
breadth is alxuit the same, a very remarkable change in model. 
Again, she is tifttHui feet longer than the Niagara, and ten feet 
narrower; and idthough she is longer than the Niagara, yet her 
burden is less by 1,380 tons, aecording to the old measurement. 

The peeuliHritit*s of these ships arc obvious ; their spread of 
canva.s is eutu'uious, and this, with their great length and com- 
parative narrow'iicss of l)eain, gives tlicm tlie utmost speed at- 
tainable by vessels under sail. At tlie same time, instead oi‘ 
tlie weight of a full l)atterv, they <'arry the most ]>()werfiil en- 
gines lliat even their immense hulls can bear, and have tliere- 
i()re tlie maximum sptai'd wdiieh any oeean sti*amer has yet at- 
tained. Their few heavy guns and the rapidity of their move- 
ment enable them to cope w’ith any wooden shij>, if they choose 
to risk a battle, and they are fle.ct enoiigli to avoid a conflict 
when they do not desire a tight. 

In east* (»f a war wdtli England it is quite easy to sec what 
the ]>ro}>€r work of such cruisers would be. It would not be to 
fight the British Navy, for have other ships better fitted for 
that work. It would not be their jnovinee to defend our coast 
and sealxiard cities, for that can be (hjiie efleittually by our iron- 
clads. But let one of these enormous sea-racers take in a full 
supply of coal, and then using her engines only when abso- 
lutely ne<?essary, cross the ocean under sail and jdace herself on 
one of the higlnvays of British commerce, prepared there to UBO 
steam or sails as might best suit her puiq)()se, who can measure 
the havoc slie would make. Sui>posc thirty sucli were scattered 
over the seas, how long would the merchant marine of England 
remain afloat ? Such are the fomiidalJe weapons which Great 
Britain by her unfriendly and deceitful course has prepared 
against hei’self w henever the occasion comes. Compared with 
what these new American steamers are able to do, her Ala- 
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baixiis, and Floridas, and Slienandoahs are very harmless ships, 
and in a war with America now, any foreign nation would meet 
siidh powers for destruction as Europe has never yet encountered. 
Thus in tlie midst of the pressing demands of the war at home, 
the nation was also prepared for a foreign war, if that also 
should come. 

Leaving the discussion of the question of the iron-clads, 
whether of the Monitor class or those peculiar ones designed for 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, for future consideration, it 
will be useful to review very briefly the measures adopted by 
the Navy Department for the defence of the country and the 
suppression of the rebellion. Without ships, or guns, or seamen, 
or even suif;able materials, or workshops for building, the Secre- 
tary, in the first weeks even of his administration, was called 
upon to make effectual a blockade declared for a coast-line three 
thousand five hundred miles in extent, besides inner coast-lines 
and inlets, a task which neither England nor France, with their 
immense navies, had ever thought of attempting, which they 
declared impossible, the very idea of which was laughed to 
scorn by many of those who were thought to be the best judges 
of maritime affairs. The Department was required to execute 
without means the boldest conception of modern warfare. 

To accomplish this it was necessary, first of all, to use the 
Secretary’s own language, ‘Ho make available every naval ves- 
sel, to recall our foreign squadron, to increase our force by build- 
ing new vessels and by procuring for naval puq)oses from the 
merchant service every steamer which could be made a fighting 
vessel, to enlarge at once the capacity of the navy-yards, to put 
in requisition the founderies and the workshops of the country 
for supplies of ordnance and steam machinery, to augment the 
number of seamen, and to supply the deficiency of officers by se- 
lecting experienced and able shipmasters and others from the 
commercial marine.” After providing for the purchase of every 
available ship, it was found that the peculiar character of the 
Southern coast required a new class of steamers ; and according- 
ly, without even waiting for the action of Congress, such was 
the emergency, that the twenty-three small vessels were con- 
tracted for which were intended for service on the Southern 
rivers, inlets^ and sounds, to search out and break up the secret 
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depots of trade with the blockade-runners, which new centres 
of business had been established on, the shallow waters within 
the outer coast-line. To give the reader an id^‘ of these con- 
cealed but busy spots, and to show the need of light-draught 
gunboats to discover them, the following extract from the letter 
of an Englishman is inserted, giving an account of his visit to 
sucli an inland post in the vicinity of Charleston : Embarking 
with the inystery of a consj)irator on boiird a small steam-tug 
laden witli the most explosive and combustible goods, this wit- 
ness for the }>ress is carried down the dreary estuary of the 
Asldey and (\)i)per Eivers, passing a few dark and rakisli pri- 
vateei’s, imd one or two unfinished ships intended for the Coii- 
ledcrate Xfiyv. Steaming l)oldly for the open sea, he and his 
iViend glide by Forts Sumter and Moultrie, wbicb, together with 
tlK:‘ new eai-tlnvorks and l>atterics on sliore, a]>pear to make of 
(liarleston a miniature Cronstadt. Creeping along the coast 
with their hearts ill at ease, for the lights of the blockading 
frigate si line at no great distance, and tlie breakers are unpleas- 
antly near, the adventurous voyagers at length get into quiet 
water in a narrow sound l)ctween a low, reedy islet and the 
mainland. They make but slow progress, for the tug has a 
coui)le of scows in tow, with lieavy cargoes of cotton^ and tur- 
pentine, and the eliannel being of no great depth, these are 
sticking constantly luird aiid fast upon sand-banks. There shoot 
forth, however, Irom secluded creeks and inlets, lurking Ix)at8, 
by the aid of wliicli the tug is sent forward l)eforo tlie unfriend- 
ly dawn can reveal her ])osition to the Federal man-of-war. 
The little expedition tlnis rcac^lies in safety tlie secluded spot 
where the unconquerable genius of trade lias opened a new out- 
let for tlie produce of tlie Bouth.” 

The scene is thus described : It was broad daylight when 
we emerged from this reed-fringed creek upon a space of open 
'water, skirted by broad rice-fields, dotted here and tliere with 
square, antiquated houses and contiguous collections of negro 
huts. But rebellion had made this quiet bay a busy focus of 
industry ; and. as we panted up to a new wharf, along and near 
which twenty-six vessels were lying, and I saw the desperate 
traffic carried on in utter defiance of the blockade, I gave the 
Southemenj credit for greater energy than I had believed pos- 
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Bible. Among tbe ships I observed the notorious privateer 
Sumter, wliich had arrived the day before with a prize laden 
with valuable silks and wines, two other privateers, and a cap- 
tured Boston clipper, which was being cut down and pierced 
for guns. The other vessels were either prizes or merchantmen, 
owned in Liverpool or New York, which, having brought in 
cargoes of foreign goods and munitions of w^ar, were being load- 
ed with rice, cotton, and turpentine. Nearly all the cotton, it 
was stated, would find its way to New England. Five ships, I 
was told, had sailed through the night. It was from this har- 
bor that Mr. Slidell and his friends sailed for Cuba, on their 
way to Europe, and until its whereabouts is discovered, and the 
mouths of these inlets eifectually closed with stones and sunken 
lighters, the blockade is a mere sham, and the trade with 
Charleston virtually opened.” 

In the course of a tour through the adjoining States, the 
special correspondent found other ports where a thriving import 
and export business appeared to be canned on without the slight- 
est concealment or chance of interruption. At Wilmington, 
North Carolina, no hostile squadron had ever troubled the re- 
pose of tlie prosperous and contented merchants, tlie embou- 
chure of Cape Fear Eiver having apparently been overlooked 
by the oflicial geographers of Washington, 

Til is work provided for, the next step was to increase the 
number of steamers which could keep the open sea as block- 
aders, and which should be equal in sjieed to the illicit traders 
of England, and be able to follow the pirates which she had 
fitted out in her ports. The wisdom and success of this move- 
ment were both shown by the result. By these new vessels the 
swiftest steamers that England could produce w^ere caught, and 
by one of them the Alabama was destroyed. 

The next difliculty w^as the one encountered by the screw 
gunboats in attacking forts and batteries in the narrow, winding 
channels of the inlets and rivers, in positions where they could 
not turn, and not being able to back, were sometimes exposed, 
almost helpless, to the enemy’s fire. To obviate this the De- 
partment contrived the novel ships called the “ double-enders,” 
side-wheel steamers, built with both ends alike, and therefore 
capable of going either way ; vessels of great speed, and an- 
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swering in every essential particular tlie original purpose. 
Still it was found iinpractieablo to command those slif^low 
waters and narrow channels by wooden vessels only, because 
they were constantly exposed to the fire of forts and batteries at 
so sliort range as greatly to endanger them. For this exposure 
the light-drauglit Monitors were designed ; and but for a mis- 
take in tlie drawings, which the Department certainly could not 
foresee, and for Avliich it is only indirectly res|>on8ib]o, they 
would have provcMi a most valuable addition to tlie Navy at 
that time. Tlie j lau devised was a proper one, the jirinclpal 
drawings were correct ; but in the details a mistake was made 
wliich conk! not be detected until too late to be remedied. 

Having thus provided for the dangers of the rebellion, tho 
Department, as has just been shown, began tlio construc- 
tion ol those iniineusc and swift steamers wbieb, in case of a 
fureigii war, could sweep tlic commerce of an enemy from the 
Bca. Ad‘i to these statements the a<*tual increase of tho Navy 
as exliiliited by the Secretary’s reports, and together they pre- 
sent in tho most <'onvin(*ing manner tho skill, enter^irise, and 
power with wliicli this hrancli of the (Government was con- 
ducted, In no ease was the honor of the nation compnimised, 
and Liiro])e lias not withhchl its jiraise of its boldnc^ss of con- 
ception and tho energy of its execaition. 

In the commencement of tho struggle tho nnmbor of Beainen 
available at all our naval stations was about two hundred, ac- 
cording to the bccretary’s report, and the ships then in com- 
mission, iiKduding the sailing vessels, were 42 ; on July 4, 1861, 
82 ; December, 1861, 264; December I, 1862, 427; December 
7, 1863, 58S ; December, 1864, 671. 

The increase of the nurnber of seamen was of course in pro- 
portion to the growth of the Nav^y, and it was a matter of no 
small difficulty to procure promptly crews for so large a number 
of ships, when the land service was making such frequent 
and sweeping requisitions upon the able-bodied men of the 
country. 

In this short review only a single feature of the work of 
the Navy Department has been jiresented— the increase of our 
wooden ships. These, however, formed only a part of the forces 
which were almost KteraUy created for the service of the conn- 
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try. The iron-clad Navy, both for the eastern waters and for 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, upon which the contest 
actually hinged, and the new heavy guns, without which even 
die invulnerable ship is comparatively of small value, these are 
yet to be considered as a most important work undertaken and 
performed, amid difficulties and doubts and serious opposition, 
not from the ignorant alone, but from scientific and experienced 
men. And when these mighty and novel instruments were all 
ready, then began a labor still more difficult than the purchase 
or construction of ships or the casting of cannon. It certainly 
required administrative ability of the very highest order so to 
employ the various enginery of war on all the wide and diver- 
sified field of action, demanding at once such different labors as 
to insure success in each important movement, and at the same 
time cause all to tend steadily toward the one important end. 
The history, as it proceeds, wiU show whether this was done. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE IRON. CLAD NAVY. 


In order to eoinplete, in one view, tlie general policy and 
chief measures of the Navy I)e])artnient, it is necessary to pre- 
sent tine important subject of’ armored vessels, and tlie various 
fonns of iron-chid shij)s pre}>are(l or adopted liere and in Eu- 
rope. There are no means of judging wliether the interests of 
tlie country were committed to jiroper liands, wliether the De- 
partment was prudently bold or rashly adventurous, except by 
studying first the exigencies of the case, and then tlie question 
of armored ships as it was viewed l)y men of science and nauti- 
cal skill both here and in Europe. 

The main features of the country’s iieceBsity are easily un- 
derstood. It is Avell known that the rebels, by European credit, 
symjiathy, and aid, and by the sale of large amounts of cotton 
which at first they could ship in spite of the blockade, were 
enabled to begin very early in the contest a navy on a formi- 
dable scale, and in this movement they acted under the best 
advice that England and France were able to give. They 
turned tlieir attention exclusively to iron-clad ships. They rea- 
soned in this manner ; “ There is no fortification on the North- 
ern seaboard which a well-constructed armored ship may not 
pass with imjmnity, and if we can got one such vessel afloat be- 
fore the North can build one, the Northern cities, Washington 
included, will be at our mercy ; w^e can break the blockade at 
any point, and we can drive oft*, or capture, or destroy the whole 
Union fleet. At the worst, with the help of our English and 
French friends, we can build such ships as rapidly as the North 
can, and we shall at least be upon an equality with them even 
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their service, and with a power at their head that worked di- 
rectly when necessary, and without inueh incumbrance from 
legal fonn all ties, their preparations were urged on with far 
greater rapidity than was possible in our own Navy Depart- 
ment, where every step was very properly subjected to Congres- 
sional scrutiny and authority, at a time too when the country 
could not know its peril, and when little or no interest was 
generally felt in armored ships because so little was known. 

It was evidently of vital importance either to destroy the 
iferrimack where slie was, or capture her before she could leave 
Ilain])ton Itoads, l)ut to re<‘apture the navy -yard was at that 
time beyond tlie ]>ower of the Government ; it had not an iron- 
clad sliip, and to (*onstnict one of any form then known, of 
sufficient size and force to (*ope with tlie rebel frigate, was the 
wo’k not of niontlis but of years. Two very perplexing ques- 
tions \rcre then ])resented : Is the IMcrrimack too formidable to 
be captured or cripjdcd l)y wooden ships? and if she can be 
met only by an iron-clad, then how is the suitably annored ves- 
sel to be obtained in season ? IJ])on tliese points very little satis- 
factory information (*ould be obtained. England and France had 
each constructed one or more armored ships, and others were in 
process of Imilding, but these were all broadside vessels, and the 
question wliether such shi])8 were really available for naval war 
was still l)cing warmly discussed in Europe. The following ex- 
tracts from a work on ‘^Iron Defences,” ])y General Sir Howard 
Douglas, })ublished in 1801, will show Iiow the subject of iron- 
clad vessels was viewed by some distinguislied thinkers in 
Europe: ‘‘A very able and distinguished French officer, M. 
llic'hild Grivel, a great admirer and advocate of the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon’s flo^iting batteries, constructed for the attack 
of forts and foitresses and other special juirposes in inland seas, 
condemns, in no measured terms, the notion of the possibility 
of using them in ocean fleets as substitutes for line-of-battle 
ships. Admitting fully the advantage of floating batteries, 
gunboats, and other vessels of light draught of -water for the 
special service above stated, he has well said that to dominant 
fleets ot line-of-l)attle ships, the true representatives of naval 
power for service in the open sea, will always belong tbe sov- 
ereignty of the ocean ; and that the nation that would renounce 
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these true representativ^es of naval power by constituting their 
fleets of comparatively small ships adapted only to services 
purely special, would be infallibly erased from the category of 
first-rate naval powers.” 

It will be seen that this distinguished French ofBcer assumed it 
as a conceded fact that it was impossible to construct an armored 
battery that should answer the double purpose of a shot-proof 
vessel and an ocean cruiser. This was also the opinion of many 
in England. In ’remarking upon this opinion of the French officer, 
Sir Howard Douglas goes on to say: ^^If we should be so infat- 
uated as to commence forthwith the construction of our Navy on 
such a principle, England would surely ere long be erased from the 
category of first-rate maritime powers, and lose the empire of 
the seas. Such really has been the delusion in the case of La 
Gloire ; such the panic upon the mere appearance on the sea 
of that solitary frigate, and she a failure, that I should not be 
surprised when tliat delusion shall have been dispelled, and it is 
passing how, if it were spoken of as in the days of the Warner 
hoax. I am quite sure that as much nonsense, deceit, decep- 
tion, and credulity are exhibited in the one as there were in tlie 
other, But though I know that La Gloire is a failure in speed, 
and in all the qualities required in a sea-going ship, yet tlie public 
mind has been brought to such a state of fever and delusion on 
this subject, that I will allow that the Government is perhaps 
right in lajdng down other such monsters before the Warrior, 
the Black Prince, and the Defiance are launched, and have been 
tried.” 

In another part of the same work. Sir Howard Douglas 
thus refers to opinions then prevailing in the United States : 
“Although the naval force of the United States has been in- 
creased by the addition of twenty screw-steamers, a still further 
increase in the Navy has been recommended in the report of 
the Secretary of the Navy ; but no iron-cased vessel is built or 
being built, nor even alluded to in the very able report on the 
increase of the Navy, nor in the miscellaneous observations and 
contemplated changes. The experiments tried in the United 
States in endeavoring to render ships proof against shot by 
covering their sides with iron plates of adequate thickness 
having proved that nothing less than six inches wiU suffice, and 
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a commission of naval officers having deprecated the proposi- 
tion to apply naval resources to coast defences in the form of 
floating batteries, the Qoveminent of the United States are sat- 
isfied as to tlie Ihtility of all such expedients, and probably con- 
sider all these questions definitely settled.’’ 

Another extract from the same writer will sliow another 
opinion tben prevailing among scientific naval officers in regard 
to tlie question whether a wooden vessel of high speed could 
contend successfully with a slower iron-clad : Metallic protec- 
tion and power of speed are antagonistic qualities. One or 
other of thcvse must be sacrificed. Whieli of them should be 
given up is a (piestion wliich I propose to examine hereafter. 
In the menu time it may l)e remarked that it does not appear, 
uj>on a careful review of im])rovements and clianges in the art 
of war, that the best way of opposing new modes or means in 
the practice of war is to imitate those innovations. If this were 
so, the practice of war would not luiv'o altered, as we see in a 
review of its history. It would rather appear that improved 
&ca*eneo seeks to counteract, ratlier tlian to imitate, and the 
question arises wliether this might not he Biiecessfully done in 
the case of iron-sided vessels, whicli must necessarily lose speed. 
It is, therefore, a question, whether by Bupeudor s]>eed, and a 
judicious mixture of armament, hS-poimder guns on the main- 
deck, and Armstrong’s long-range 40-pouiKlers on the upper 
deck, a vessel like our Mersey might not l)e capable of contend- 
ing with such a ship as La Gloire with licr speed reduced to in- 
feriority by the heavy armor under which she labors.” 

Another question of great importance is thus discussed by the 
same distinguished officer, the effect of shells upon wooden ships : 

Reviewing the effects produced by bIicIIs on tlie ships of the 
allied fleet in the bombardment of the 17th of October, 1854, at 
Sevastopol, it does not appear that the effect of shells was so 
fatal or so destructive as had been previously imagined, and I 
confess that I partook of the belief that a shell, and particularly 
a time-fuse shell lodged, and then exploding in a ship, could 
scarcely fail to set her on fire, or destroy her. But from the 
account given it appears that all the ships of the allied fleet 
were struck and penetrated by numerous shells, yet no ship 
was destroyed, none ‘ converted into lucifer matcheB.’ Four or 
10 
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five times fuse-shells burst on board the Albion, and set her on 
fire several times. The Sanspareil, London, Albion, and several 
other ships were penetrated by shells, and suffered consideraJ)ly 
in their hulls from shells from the Telegi’aph and Wasp bat- 
teries. The London was three times on fire ; the Queen forced 
to retire, having been set on fire by red-hot shot. The Aga- 
memnon suffered severely from the enemies’ shells. One shell 
ljurst on the main-deck of the Arethusa, and carried off nearly 
the whole of two guns’ crews ; another committed great injury 
on the lower deck; The Ville de Paris received a shell which 
blew away a part of her poop-deck, killing and wounding a 
great number of men. She received forty-one shot and shell 
in her hull, and nearly as many in her masts and rigging ; but 
was not put hors du combat^ though she was set on fire several 
times, the fire being promptly extinguished.” 

These extracts serve to show the views of a large class of in- 
fluential men in Europe upon three important points : the value 
of armored sliips, the effects Cf shells upon vessels, and the 
question whether a swift wooden ship might not capture a slow 
iron-clad battery by using C8-pomider smooth-bore guns and 40- 
pounder rifles. Sir Howard and his friends evidently thought 
it could be done. His treatise was published about the time of 
tlie beginning of the rebellion, and it is a remarkable example 
of the tenacity with which men cling to opinions which have 
long swayed the public thought, of the stubbornness with which 
innovation is resisted, and of the blindness which prevents men 
from discerning the signs of the times. When a thebry in re- 
gard to any important subject has become embedded in the 
thought of the time, and when it shapes some important depart- 
ment of public action, so that any change involves the pride of 
opinion, and would affect the interest of capital and industry, 
such a theory will often long maintain its authority after it has 
been proved false both by reasoning and by experiment. The 
old rulers of thought and practice distrust, or perhaps scorn and 
ridicule, the new men and their spectdations, and truth, how- 
ever plain, cannot, for a time, get herself recognized ; and the 
established opinions, and all the related interests, struggle hard 
to maintain their position, and fact and reason are often alike 
discarded. It was not to be expected that an institution so vast 
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as the British J^^avy, whose glory and interest and wide-reach- 
ing operations were interwoven with every fibre of the i^itional 
life, could be suddenly revolutionized without violent and pro- 
tracted opposition. As a class the ineinbera of the Government, 
committed to things lis they were, and following the footsteps of 
‘illustrious predecossoi*s,''’ the designers and builders of ships, 
the inventors and makei*s of guns, the officers who had sailed and 
fought tlie old vessels, and won renown and Btation on their 
decks, all these would naturally oppose all changes which 
seemed to throw any discredit upon a Navy that had made 
England tlie mistress of the seas. 

Had not |a‘ejudiees and interests, such as have been men- 
tioiua), intei 7 )Osed to ])reN ent a rational conclusion, Sir Howard 
Douglas would probably liave seen that tlie effects of slid 1-ii ring 
upon the French and llritisli slii]>s}it Sevastopol, almost equally 
witJi the destruction of the Turkish iiect at Sinope, proved that 
no wood(‘n vessel can long resist those fearful w^eapoiis, es- 
pecially in close-range fighting, lie did not think })ro))er to 
state whether, in liis o]>inion, those shi])s of the allies could have 
endured another day’s tire from the liusslaii fleet. Tlic fact 
was, that the attack was not rcnewavl. 

The action between the K^'ai^sarge and the Alabama w’as a 
much more decisive test of the destructive power ol‘ sliells than 
that at Sinope or Sevastopol. The Alabama was an English 
shi]), anned with English guns, and manned by British sea- 
men ; and in a brief l)attle, not fouglit at sliort range, she was 
demolished and sunk by shells from our 11-incli guns. 

Had the Alabama been a line-of-battle ship, firing only solid 
shot irom 32-pounder or 42-pounder guns, she would have met 
the same fate. In regard to the cpiestion whether a swift 
wooden sliip could capture a slower iron-clad, wc need only the 
experience of our American battles to settle it in tlie most con- 
clusive manner. It would have required but a few minutes for 
the Men*imaek to destroy the most powerful wooden sliip in the 
world. She would have sunk any other frigate, or even a 100- 
giin sliip, as readily as she did the Congress and Cumber- 
land, and that without any aid from her prow. A swift wobden 
ship might escape from a slow iron-clad, but to engage her, if 
aimed with heavy shell-guns, would be only to court destruc- 
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tion. IIow long could any wooden ship endure the explosion 
of ir)-ineh shells ? 

But these questions will all be fully answered in the discus- 
sions in another chapter. They are introduced here merely to 
s]io\7 the state of the public mind in Europe when our war be- 
gan, and the Government was called upon to decide upon its 
means of defence. When a large and influential class both in 
France and England were clinging tenaciously to the wooden 
ship, and rejecting the idea of cannon longer than those then in 
use, it showed the boldness and independence of the American 
mind that both parties turned at once to iron-clads as the chief 
means of attack and defence. The rebels, as a matter of course, 
from their strong sympathy with England, turned to and 
adopted her ideas and plans, with such alterations as the latest 
experiments had suggested. The Merrimack, which early in the 
war they were pushing to a completion, was really an English 
iron-clad, with the improvement of the sloping armor. The 
problem presented to the Navy Department was how to capture 
or destroy an iron-clad frigate, which represented the skill and 
science of Europe, and in general how to prepare to meet the 
iron-clad navy which the rebels were rapidly getting ready. 
The true position of our own Navy Department cannot be 
clearly seen ; the merit or demerit of its course cannot be justly 
weighed without giving some account of the origin of the idea 
of plating vessels with iron, and the progress which the inven- 
tion had made about the time of the beginning of the rebellion, 
and then, also, the peculiar and original character of tlie new 
American iron-clads will distinctly appear. The following ex- 
tract from Sir Howard Douglas’s work (page 392) will give the 
English account of the origin of this invention : The project 
of covering ships with iron plates, in order to render them shot- 
proof, was suggested many years since by Colonel (the late 
General) Paixhans. The Gomite Gomultatif de la Marine at 
that time having caused the weight of an iron covering, and the 
capability of ships to bear the load to be calculated, found that 
such armor could not be applied to line-of-battle ships of the 
lowest class, to frigates, nor to smaller vessels. With respect to 
ships of three decks, the Gomite stated in its report that the 
great displacement of these would enable them to bear the re- 
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qtiisite weight, provided the quantity of artillery on the upper 
decks were diminished. This inquiry led however, to no at- 
tempt in France to cuirass ships-of-war, and the project was 
at that time abandoned, apparently as impracticable. A pro- 
posal for constructing floating batteries, so thick as to be sliot- 
proof, was entertained by the Governnieiit of the United States, 
in or before the year 1852, and the feasibility of the proposition 
was made the object of an experiment ; the result of this being 
unfavorable, the project fell to the ground.” 

The subjoined extract from the Scieniiftc American^ Feb- 
ruary 7, 18()3, presents an American account of tlic same inven- 
tion : On the 22d ult.. Senator Cowan, of Pennsvlvanla, pre- 
sented a petition in the Senate from A. Stewart, and others, 
asking for a pension to the widow of Thomas Gregg — it l)eing 
claimed that he was the original inventor and patentee of iron- 
clad vessels. This is a new phase of this subject, and a brief 
history of the invention, according to the information we pos- 
sess, will therefore be of some public interest just now. It is 
generally admitted by European engineers tliat althougli iron- 
clad gunboats* were firsf brought practically into use in the 
Crimean War, the late Ilobert L. Stevens and E. A. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, N. J., were the inventors of these vessels j)rotected 
with angulated iron plates, and were 2 ')ro])osed by them as early 
as 1810, for coast and harbor defence. A desci'iption of such 
vessels was afterward submitted to a Government board, con- 
sisting of Commodores Stewart and Ferry, and Colonels Thair 
and Totten, in 1841. It was stated in the document proposing 
the construction of such a vessel for the delence of New York, 
that plates of iron four inches in thickness were equal to five 
feet four inches of oak in resisting a Inill at point-blank distance, 
and with the guns then in use, it was supposed that none of their 
shot could penetrate a vessel clad with such an armor. In 1843 
a contract was formed between our Government and Messrs. 
Stevens for the constniction of such a floating battery, and 
$500,000 was furnished by Government, and expended on the 
battery now at Hoboken. During the Crimean War, in 1855, it 
was found that wooden steam-frigates were totally useless in at- 
tacking granite casemated forts defended by big guns firing 
shells. An application of Stevens’s invention was suggested, 
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and several iron-clad gunboats were then built for the French 
and English navies. A few of these were employed at the siege 
of Kinbum, and were decidedly successful. This led the Em- 
peror of France to extend the application of iron plates to one 
of his large frigates, La Gloire, which was completed three 
years ago, and was the first regular iron-clad war-ship ever 
built. Since then several have been constructed for the French 
‘and English navies ; the American invention having thus been 
first carried into practical use in Europe.” 

It will be seen that the British and American authorities 
differ essentially in regard to the effect of shells upon wooden 
vessels, and also in regard to the success of the iron-clad gun- 
boats at the siege of Kinburn. The events of our war have 
shown that Sir Howard Douglas had materially underrated 
both the effect of shells on wooden ships and the measure of re- 
sistance which iron armor offers to a shot. In this, as in some 
other i^espects, the experience of the United States has revolu- 
tionized the opinions of the world. 

It is important to trace here the progress of the building of 
iron-clad ships in Europe up to the tinfb when otfr own Govern- 
ment began the construction of these new weapons of war. 
Passing by the small gunboats which fought at Kinbum, the 
first important trial of the iron mail was by the French em- 
peror on the frigate La Gloire, the construction of which was 
ordered in 1858. She is simply a frigate of the common model, 
cased with iron plates about four inches thick. The plates are 
said to be three and a half inches thick at the stern and bow, 
and lour and a half inches in the centre, covering the ship’s 
battery. She is described from French authorities as about 257 
feet long, carrying thirty-six 50-pounder rifles on a single pro- 
tected deck. Her engine is of 900 horse-power, and her crew 
consists of 500 men. Her ports are only six feet above water. 
Her width is fifty-six feet, md her speed is stated to be thirteen 
and a quarter knots per hour. This statement, however, has 
been denied by Sir Howard Douglas, who declares that on her 
trial trip, without the full weight on board which she is ex- 
pected to carry, she made only a trifle more than eleven knots. 
The French emperor ordered the construction of ten more frig- 
ates of this dasB. Besides these, France, at the beginning of our 
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war, had nearly ready the Normandie, the Invincible, tlie Con- 
ronne, and two larger iron-clad rams, tlie Solferino and the Ma- 
genta. These last carry each fifty-two guns, and were intended 
to have a speed of thirteen and a half knots per hour ; but it is 
by no means probable that this speed can be maintained at sea. 

The lower ports of these vessels are eight feet above the 
water. It is stated in the North British Revieio (August, 1863), 
that these largest French frigates are plated in the centre with 
iron six inches thick. The Normandie has crossed the Atlantic, 
but no very favorable account has as yet been given of tlie sea- 
going qualities of any of these French ships. Tliey are said to 
roll very heavily, and it is also stated that their batteries cannot 
be used in a heavy sea, because the ports roll under. So far as 
is yet known, all the broadside iron-plated ships roll heavily in 
a rough sea, and the remedy for this is not at present known. 

In the North British lieview for August, 18G3, is the fol- 
lowing table, presenting the French and English iron-clad 
Navies as they then were, and as these vessels were either fin- 
ished or being built at the beginning of our war, it will show 
with sufticient accuracy what had been done in Euro ])0 when 
the question of an iron-clad navy was first presented by our 
Government. Tlie account, wo are informed by the writer, is 
copied from ofiicial papers. It includes vessels afloat and build- 
ing, and is as follows : 
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At Kinburn the French emperor proved that iron-clad batteries 
could, without injury, sustain a fire whicli would be utterly destructive 
to wooden vessels. He pursued the cfinclusions thus arrived at, and 
finally, in 1858, ordered the construction of four iron-plated frigates — 
La Gloire, L’Invincihle, La Normandie, and La Couronne. The first 
three arc on wood frames; the latter is iron throughout. They are 
about two hundred and thirty-one feet in length, carrying thirty-six 50- 
pounders on a single protected deck, with two more on an upper deck, 
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unprotected. Their engines are of nine hundred horse-power, and the 
crew five hundred and seventy men. All these are at sea, and have been 
found successful ; but the ports being only about six feet above the water 
when at load draught, they are placed at a certain disadvantage in bad 
weather. Subsequently two others, the Solferino and Magenta, were 
ordered, which have been launched, but are not yet completed. They 
are armed with a “ spur ” projecting from the bow, carry their guns in 
two tiers in the centre of the ship, and the lower ports are eight feet 
from the water-line. Their length is two hundred and eighty-two 
feet; draught, twenty-five feet; and horse-power, one thousand. 

In November, 1860, ten more were ordered, which arc still on the 
stocks, and are being slowly proceeded with. They are to be of the 
Gloire type, and all of wood frames, except the Heroine, wliich is of 
iron ; but the thickness of the plates has been increased from three and 
a half to four inches of the Gloire, to four and a half to six inches. All 
the other, iron-plated vessels under construction in France at the present 
moment are mt^rcly floating batteries for harbor defence. Our own armor 
fleet, though more tardily commenced, now stands thus : 
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Otlier authorities state the number of iron-dads in the 
French Navy at ninety-four ; but, as the English reviewer re- 
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marks, aU bnt those enumerated are merely swimming batteries 
for harbor defence, and small gunboats, such as were used at 
Kinburn, in the Crimean War. Of these swimming batteries 
and gunboats, the Natimal Almanac for 1863 enumerates sev- 
entj-seYen, leaving, of the ninety-four iron-chids, only seventeen 
for the ocean-going ships, which corresponds very nearly to the 
Btatement of the Review, 

In addition to tliese tables and the description of La Gloire, 
the following account of three of the most formidalde iron-clads 
of England will show more clearly the exact form in which the 
subject was first presented to our own Navy Department. It 
was necessary to consider how we could best meet the armored 
ships of France and England, as well as those which the rebels 
might construct, because, in the early part of the (*ontest, it 
seemed as if these i)owers needed only an occasion to become 
active parties in the war. 

The ^V^llTior and the Black Prince are regarded as the model ships 
of the iron navy of England, and they may he considered as embodying 
the utmost skill and science of Groat Britain at the present lime. These 
ships are 380 feet long; their tonnage is 6,000 tons; their draught is, 
of the one, 22 feet 9 inclics, and of the Black Prince, 20 fe(*t 3 inches. 
They each carry forty guns: twcnty-eigiit OS-poundcr, ami twelve 100- 
pounder Armstrong guns. Their crew is 704 men. Their armor-plates 
arc four and ;i half inches thick ; and the Warrior, on Iier trial trip, liad 
a speed (T fourteen knots, and tlic Black Prince ran from twelve to thir- 
teen knots per liour. Their cygines are of 1,250 liorse-power. 

These ships are only plated with iron for two-thirds of tlieir length, 
the how and stern being, as English writers anirm, more vulnerable than 
a common wooden ship. The battery only is protected by the iron 
mail, while about sixty feet of the stern and bow arc like a common 
vessel. 

The Minotaur is 400 feet long; her tonnage is 6,621 tons; her en- 
gines arc of 1,350 horse-pow'er ; her draught is 25 feet 8 inches, and she 
is to carry thirty-seven guns. Her speed has not been ascertained. 
Portions of the armor of this ship arc said to be six inches thick. The 
Bellerophon is a newly-devised iron-clad, now being built, whose coming 
is thus heralded by the London Times : She will be as terrible an as- 
sailant to iron-clads as an iron-clad w'ould be to wooden ships. The 
object for which this vessel is designed is, in case of another great 
war, to avoid repetition of the long, dreary process of blockading an ene- 
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my’s fleet, by wearisome and dangerous cruising off the mouth of har- 
bors. The Bellerophon is, in short, to a fleet of iron-clads what a fox^ 
terrier is to a pack of hounds. In case of an enemy’s iron fleet running 
into port, she can follow them with impunity.” 

But in the description which the Times gives of what it calls 
“ this monster,” one fails to discover the immense superiority which is 
claimed. 

She is 300 feet long, 60 feet beam, has a draught of 25 feet, and 
her tonnage is 4,246 tons. “It is hoped,” if certain improvements 
work well, that she will make fifteen knots per hour; but she is on the 
stocks as yet, and her speed is yet to be determined. Her armor-plates 
are six inches thick, but they reach to the upper deck for only ninety 
feet of the ship’s length ; for the remaining distance of two hundred and 
ten feet, the plating reaches only six feet above the water, and all above 
this line and both ends of the vessel are unprotected. She is to be 
armed with ten broadside guns, of what size we are not informed, and 
probably that is not yet determined. 

Of iron-mailed vessels, of the general character described — most of 
them, however, somewhat smaller — England lias between twenty and 
thirty built, or in process of construction. Like those of France, they 
are all broadside ships, and, of course, expose an immense surface to an 
enemy’s fire. The importance of this will appear, when they are com- 
pared with the American Monitor form of war-ship. 

The objections made to the French ships are, that they cannot use 
their batteries except when the sea is smooth, and that, in rough weather, 
they roll so as to render them not only uncomfortable, but dangerous. 
The English ships require from twenty-five to twenty-six feet of water, 
and are, therefore, unable to enter our principal harbors. From their 
great size, they are unwieldy ; the joints of their armor-plates work in a 
sea, and leak ; they do not steer safely ; and, from the general tone of 
English criticisms, one is led to infer that they are by no means satisfied 
with the performance of the iron fleet. But, as neither the French nor 
English ships have been, as yet, tested in battle, no very definite opinion 
of their qualities can be formed. 

We know, however, exactly the effect which certain kinds of artil- 
lery will produce upon iron plates, such as those which form their 
armor ; and as the American ships have been exposed, at short range, 
to the heaviest cannon and the most destructive shot which England 
could furnish to the rebels, while at the same time our guns have been 
tried upon armor-plates in action, we have the means of forming a very 
accurate opinion of our power for attack or defence, as compared with 
other nations. 
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Sucli was the condition of the question of iron-clad vessels 
when first the Xavy Department was called to its serious consid- 
eration. The problem of their usefulness w^is by no means con- 
sidered as settled by scientific men and naval officers ; and there 
was, to say the least, a very strong array of talent, experience, 
and science that adhered firmly to the idea that wooden ships 
without armor were tlie only proper vessels-of-war. Still, 
France had built a mailed frigate, and this, according to British 
testimony, spread such a panic through England as compelled 
the admiralty to begin at once the construction of i)lated 
frigates, more formidable as ’was thought than the French one. 
Upon this, the French emperor took measures to increase at once 
his own iron-clad fleet ; and to match this, England laid down 
still more enormous monsters, till at the time of the breaking 
out of the rebellion the account of vessels built or ]>rojected 
stood as quoted in the tables presented. These, it should be 
remembered, were all broadside vessels. Xo idea of any dif- 
ferent form of ship had tlien found any favor in Europe. Other 
plans had been suggested, but they had been rejected as worth- 
less, and no government liad ventured a departure from the 
obvious and simple contrivance of covering with iron plates the 
sides of a wooden ship. In the mean time the rebels wore 
pushing rapidly to completion the first American iron-clad, tlie 
Merrimack, with her sloping sides and formidable battery ; and 
the indications were that she might be ready for sea before any 
thing could be prepared to stop lier. 

It was evidently a perilous hour for the Government. In a 
short time, how short could not certainly be known, tlioirebel 
frigate would be ready for the work of destruction, and it was 
evident that a verj" slight thing might bring the French and 
English vessels to our shores. 

This perilous crisis the Xavy Department was exjiected to 
meet, and it was met with a boldness, and skill, and decision, 
not surpassed by any of the other operations of the war ; and it 
should not be forgotten tliat tins new danger was in addition to 
the nearly impossible task of sealing by blockade three thousand 
five hundred miles of our most difficult coast, with almost 
nothing with which to begin the work, Xor can the reader 
rightly judge of the difficulties of the situation unless he 
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remembers that nearly all that we now know of iron-clads was 
then unknown. ISTot one decisive experiment had been made 
by which the Department could be guided. A few ships, or 
perhaps only one, had been finished at the beginning of Jifr. 
Lincoln’s administration ; some others had been begun, but, as 
has been already shown, it was by no means settled whether 
they were really formidable or utterly worthless, for public 
opinion both in England and France vibrated to either extreme, 
and each found earnest supporters. The only important fact wa^, 
England and France were building huge broadside iron-clads, 
for the building of which not months but years were needed, 
with all the appliances of their national workshops ; while the 
rebels were hastening to completion a similar one, within a few 
hours’ sail of Washington. Early in May the subject came up for 
discussion in the Navy Department, and so little was then known 
in regard to this novel mode of warfare, such the unwillingness 
suddenly to abandon what were considered settled theories and' 
long-tried practice, that, except with the Secretary, the plan 
found but little favor. It is siij^posed that when the subject 
was first considered, one or two only among the officers of 
higher rank in the Navy were willing to give their counte- 
nance to the new form of a war-ship, which few now would 
dare to condemn. 

There was nothing unusual in this ; nor is it cause for cen- 
sure that naval constructors who had devoted their lives to cer- 
tain methods of operation, sanctioned by the science and expe- 
rience of the world, could not in a moment abandon all they 
had liarned or done as of little worth, and adopt the dark con- 
clusions which would contradict all their own experience and 
reverse the decisions of the world. Nor was it to be expected 
that naval officers should at once agree to sanction a novelty of 
which they could foim. no clear conception, and which had 
never been tested in battle. 

It was well that the Secretary and his immediate advisers 
were somewhat more free from the trammels of previous educa- 
tion than some of their associates, and were ready to assume a 
responsibility from which others, and perhaps not unwisely, 
were disposed to shrink. 

The collections of the Secretary and the few who sustained 
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him were so strong, that it was decided to begin the construc- 
tion of some iron-plated vessels, provided the money for such a 
purpose coiikl be obtained; for then the Department was 
entirely destitute of means for such a work. Mr. Chase, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, was consulted, and he undertook to 
provide the means if an appropriation could be obtained. At 
the extra session of Congress, in July, 18 G 1 , the Secretary pre- 
sented the subject in tlie following guarded language, allowing 
how little ])reparation for it there was, either in Congress or 
the country at large, and giving no idea ot* the extended and 
earnest discussions which had long been going on. Whatever 
merit there was in first adopting iron-clads in the Navy belongs 
to the Department ; the Monitor form is due to the genius of 
Ericsson. The following is the Secretary’s language : 

Much attention has been given within the last few years to the sub- 
ject of fioating batteries, or iron-clad steamers. Other governments, 
and particularly France and England, have made it a special object in 
connection with naval improvements; and the ingenuity and inventive 
faculties of our own countrymen have also been stimulated by recent 
occurrences toward the construction of this class of vessels. The 
period is perhaps not one best adapted to heavy expenditures by way 
of experiment, and the time and attention of some of those who are most 
competent to investigate and form correct conclusions on this subject 
are otherwise employed. I would, however, recommend the appoint- 
ment of a proper and competent board to inquire into and report in 
regard to a measure so important ; and it is for Congress to decide 
whether, on a favorable report, they will order one or more iron-clad 
steamers, or floating batteries, to be constructed, with a view to perfect 
protection from the effects of present ordnance at short range, and make 
an appropriation for that purpose. 

It is nearly twenty years since a gentleman of New Jersey, possess- 
ing wealth and talent, projected the construction of a floating battery, 
and the Government aided the work by a liberal appropriation. The 
death of this gentleman a few years since interrupted the prosecution 
of this experiment, and application has been recently made by his sur- 
viving brother, the authorities of New Jersey, and others, for additional 
means to carry it forward to completion. The amount asked is of such 
magnitude as to require special investigation by a competent board, 
who shall report as to the expediency and practicability of the experi- 
ment before so large an expenditure should be authorized. 
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Very early in the session of this Congress a resolution of in- 
quiry was introduced by Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, calling 
upon the Secretary for information concerning all the transac- 
tions of his Department, and especially in reference to the pur- 
chase and construction of vessels. As heretofore stated, the 
Secretary had felt compelled, in order to meet the great need 
and peril of the country, to purchase as many suitable vessels as 
could be obtained, and contract for the immediate building of 
a fleet of light-draught steamers in advance of the action of 
Congress. It was understood that this resolution covered an 
implied censure of the Department, assuming that some wrong 
had been done, for which the Secretary should give an account 
at the bar of the Senate. Mr. Hale was chairman of the Naval 
Committee, and therefore had been one whose counsel the Sec- 
retary had sought in the beginning of his administration, and 
upon whose support he thouglit he could rely for any proper 
measure ; and tlie hostility foreshadowed by this resolution was, 
therefore, more keenly felt than if it had come from the open 
opposers of the Government. Tlie charges of extravagance, 
recklessness, and corruption which followed this beginning were 
exceedingly relished by the opposition members, who were very 
happy to agree with all who would attack any Department of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Government. It added greatly to the difficulties 
with which the Navy Department had to contend, that a move- 
ment should have originated in a body so respected and trusted 
as the Senate of the United States, and with a distinguished 
mem])er of that body, and one of the leaders in the Eepublican 
ranks. 

As a matter of course it awakened suspicion all over the 
country. It was seized upon by every opposition leader and 
journal as proof positive of the incompetency and corruption in 
the Department, and the public mind was prepared, far and 
wide, not only for jealous watchfulness, but for an unfriendly 
judgment in regal’d to all that the Secretary or the Navy might 
do. To say the least, it was an ill-considered and causeless 
attack, and the consequences were such as every lover of his 
country, and of the right and true, has since had occasion 
to regret. Those who originated and supported it, found 
themselv^es obliged to strengthen their position in order to jus- 
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tify their course; and so, while the operations of the Army 
passed unquestioned, or with such a generous confidence ivs gave 
the War Department strength and courage, th^ Secretary of 
the Xavy and his associates, and all their movements were sub- 
jected to the hostile scrutiny of those whom the people* knew 
only as prominent and influential friends of the Administration, 
and who were supposed to speak thus of the Xavy, l)ecause, as 
lionest men and guardians of the public weal and treasure, they 
could not withhold their condemnation. With very few excep- 
tions, there was probably little or no personal ill-will toward 
the Secretary or his associates, or any officers of the Xavy. 
Senators and Representatives, and conductors of the [)ress, who 
had not particularly studied this subject, came honestly to 
wrong conclusions. The country, at that time, had no ])roper 
conceidion of the magnitude of the struggle ; and pre])arations 
made by the Xav^y Department, which a little time showed to 
be inadcfpiate, were at first tliought extravagant and uncalled 
for ; and when an iron-clad navy was proposed, and particu- 
larly the Monitor form, and then the new heavy ordnance, men 
who by no previous training or cdiuaition were fitted to pro- 
nounce a judgment in such matters, condemned and sneered at 
the whole thing; nor can it be said that they received no c.oun- 
tenance in this from any of the older officers of tlie Navy. The 
opinions of some of these were quoted in the House and in the 
Senate; and wlien Senators of tlie Administration ])arty, and 
some of the most exj)erienced of the constructors and officers 
were known to disa]>prove the new ideas, the country was more 
than half inclined to thiidc that the Xavy De])artment was 
conducted l>y those who were dozing over the country’s perils, 
or wasting time and money upon useless novelties and impracti- 
cable ]>rojects. The consequence was, that the men who, above 
all others, at that time, were devising and execaiting plans 
without which the country would have been lost, met little but 
censure fnd discouragement ; a distrust of the whole naval ser- 
vice was created, and every gallant officer and seaman felt that 
a shadow was thrown over Ids reputation and his prospects. 
They felt keenly the fact, which was apparent to all, that the 
people had been taught not to honor or love the Xavy as they 
did in former years. There were those in the Xavy Depart- 
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ment who had the genius to devise and the courage to adopt 
the true metliod of meeting the public danger ; they had gone 
beyond tlie general thinking of their age, and met the usual re- 
ward, censure and ridicule, until they w^ere justified by success. 

Notwithstanding all this opposition and this attempt to cen- 
sure the Department, Congress gave the authority to appoint a 
special board to examine and rejiort upon the suliject of iron- 
clads, and made an appropriation of $1,500,000 to be used by 
tlie Secretary for tlie construction of one or more armored ships. 
The following report of tlie board, dated September 10, 1801, 
shows that though some progress had been made toward right 
opinions, the truth was, as yet, but dimly seen. Tlie Depart- 
ment, witli its novel slii])3 and new ordnance, was doomed to 
remain under a shadow until near the close of the war : 


KEPORT ON IRON-CLAD VESSELS. 

Navt Drpaiitmrnt, j 

Bureau op Yards and Docks, Si'ptember IG, 18G1. \ 

. Sib: The undorgigned, coiistitiiting a board appointed Iw your or- 
der of the Sill ultimo, proceeded to the duty assigned to them, in ac- 
cordanceVith the first section of an act of Congress, approved 3d of 
August, 1861, directing tlie Secretary of the Navy ‘Uo appoint a board 
of three skilful naval officers to investigate the plans and specifications 
that may ho submitted for the construction or completing of iron-clad 
steamships or steam-batteries, and on their report, should it be favora- 
ble, the Secretary of the Navy will cause one or more armored or iron 
or steel clad steamships, or floating steam -batteries to be built ; and 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of one million five hundred thousand 
dollars,” 

Distrustful of our ability to discharge this duty, which* tlie law* re- 
quires should be perfonued by three skilful naval officers, we approach 
the subject with diffidence, liaving no experience, and hut scanty knowl- 
edge in this branch of naval arcliitecture. 

The plans submitted are so various, and, in many respects, so en- 
tirely dissimilar, that, without a more thorough knowledge of this mode 
of construction and the resisting properties of iron than wo possess, it is 
very likely that some of our coimclsions may prove erroneous. 

Application w^as made to the Department for a naval constructor, to 
be placed under our orders, with whom we might consult ; but it ap- 
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pears, that they are all so employed on important semce that none 
could be assigned to this duty, TIio constniction of iron-clad stoam- 
ships-of-war h now zealously claiming the attention of foreign naval 
powers. France led off; England followed, and is now some^vhat ex- 
tensively engaged in the system ; and other powers seem to emulate 
their example, though on a smaller scale. 

Opinions differ amongst naval and scientific men as to the policy of 
adopting the iron annatui'e for ships-of-war. For coast and harbor de- 
fence they are undoubtedly formidable adjuncts to fortifications on land. 
As cniising vessels, however, we are skeptical ns to their advantages 
and ultimate adoption. But whilst other nations are endeavoring to 
perfect them, we must not remain idle. 

The enormous load of iron, as so much additional weight to the 
vessel ; the great breadth of beam necessary to give her stJibility ; the 
short supply of coal she will bo able to store in bunkers ; the greater 
power required to propel her, and the largely increased cost of construc- 
tion, are obiections to this class of vessels as cruificrs which wo believe 
it is difficult successfully to overcome. For river and harbor service 
we consider iron-clad vessels of light draught, or floating batteries thus 
shielded, as very important ; and wc feel, at this moment, the necessity 
of them on some of our rivem and inlets, to enforce obedience to the 
laws. We, however, do not hesitate to express the opinion, notwith- 
standing nil we liave heard or seen written on the siihject, that no ship 
or floating battery', liowcvcr lieavily she may l>e plated, can cope suc- 
cessfully with a properly constructed fortification of masonry. The one 
is fixetl and immovable, and, though constructed of a material which 
may be shattered by shot, can he covered, if need b(*, by the samii, or 
much heavier armor than a floating vessel can bear, whilst the other is 
subject to disturbance by winds and waves, and to tlic powerful eflects 
of tides and currents. 

Annored ships or batteries may be employed advantageously to pass 
fortifications on land for ulterior objects of attack, to run a blockade, or 
to rt‘dnce temporary batteries on the shores of rivers and the approiiches 
^ to our harbors. 

From what we know of the comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of «hi|>s constructed of wood over those of iron, we are clearly of 
opinion that no iron-clad vessel of equal displacement can he ma<lc to 
obtain the same speed as one not thus encumbered, because her form 
would be better adapted to speed. Her form and dimensions, and the 
unyielding nature of the shield, detract materially in a heavy sea from 
the life, buoyancy, and spring which a ship built of wood possesses. 

Wooden ships may he said to be but coffins for their crews when 
n * 
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brought in conflict with iron-clad vessels ; but the speed of the former, 
we take for granted, being greater than that of the latter, they can 
readily choose their position, and keep out of harm’s way entirely. 

Recent improvements in the form and preparation of projectiles, 
and their increased capacity for destruction, have enlisted a large 
amount of ingenuity and skill to devise means for resisting them, in 
the constniction of ships-of-war. As yet we know of nothing superior 
to the large and heavy spherical shot in its destinictive eflects on 
vessels, whether plated or not. Rifle-guns have greater range, but 
the conical shot docs not produce the emshing cfl’ect of spherical 
shot. 

It is assumed that 4^inch plates are the heaviest armor a sea-going 
vessel can safely carry. These plates slioiild be of tough iron, and rolled 
in large, long pieces. Tliis thickness of armor, it is believed, will resist 
all projectiles now in general use at a distance of five hundred yards, 
especially if the ship’s sides are angular. 

Plates hammered in large masses are less fibrous and tongli than 
when rolled. The question whether wooden backing, or any clastic 
substance beliind the iron plating, will tend to relieve at all the frame of 
the ships from tlie cmsliuig oflect of a heavy projectile, is not yet de- 
cided. Major Barnard says : “ To put an elastic material behind the 
iron is to insure its destruction.” With all deference to sucli creditable 
anthority, wc may suggest that it is possible a backing of some elastic 
substance (soft wood, perhaps, is the best) might relieve tue frame of 
the ship somewhat from the terrible shock of a heavy projectile, though 
the plate should not be fractured. 

With respect to a comparison between sliips of iron and those of 
wood, without plating, high authorities in England difler as to which is 
the best. The tops of ships built of iron, we are told, wear out three 
bottoms ; whilst tlie bottoms of those built of wood will outwear three 
tops. In deciding upon the relative merits of iron and wooden framed 
vessels, for each of which wc have offers, the board is of opinion, that it 
would be well to try a specimen of each, as both have distinguished ad- 
vocates. One strong objection to iron vessels, wdiich, so fiir as we know, 
lias not yet been overcome, is the oxidation or rust in salt water, and 
their liability of becoming foul under water by the attachment of sea- 
grass and animalcules to their bottoms. The best preventive w^e know 
of is a coating of pure zinc paint, which, so long as it lasts, is believed 
to be an antidote to this cause of evil 

After these brief remarks on the subject generally, we proceed to no- 
tice the plans and offers referred to us for the construction of plated ves- 
sels and floating liatterics. 
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It has been suggested that tlie raost ready mode of obtaiping an 
iron-clad ship-of-wni* Avould be to contract with Responsible parties in 
England for its complete construction ; and we are assured that parties 
there are ready to engage in such an enterprise on terms more reason- 
able, perhaps, than such, vessels could be built in this country, having 
much greater experience and facilities than we possess. Indeed, we are 
infonned there arc no mills and machinery in this country ca}>able of^ 
rolling iron 4^ inches thick, though plates might be hammered to that 
thickness in many of our workshops. As before observed, rolled iron 
is considered mucli the best, and the difticulty of rolling it increases rap- 
idly with the increase of thickness. It has, however, occurred to m that 
a difliculty might arise with the British (iovernment, in case we should 
undertake to construct ships-of-war in that country, which might compli- 
cate tli(‘ir delivery ; and, moreover, wo are of opinion that every people 
or nation who can maintain a navy sliould bo eapable of constructing it 
themselves. 

Our immediate demands seem to require, first, so far as practicable, 
vessels invulnerable to shot, of light draught of water, to penetrate our 
shoal harbors, rivers, and bayous. We, therefore, favor the construction 
of this class of vessels before going into a more perfect system of largo 
iron-clad sca-going vessels-of-war. We are liere met with tlie dilficulty 
of cncumhering small vessels with armor, wliieh, from their size, they 
are unable to bear. \W, nevertheless, recommend that contracts be 
made with responsible paiiies for the construction of one or more iron- 
clad vessels or batteries, of as light a draught of water as jiractieable 
consistent with tlieir weight of armor. Meanwhile, availing ours(‘lves of 
tlie experience thus obtained, and the imjirovcments whieJi we believe 
are yet to be made by other naval powers in building iron-clad ships, 
we would advise the construction, in our own dock-yards, of om; or nuiro 
of tliese vessels, and upon a larger and more perfect scale, when Con- 
gress shall sec tit to authorize it. Tlie amount now appropriated is not 
sutlicient to build both classes of vessels to any great extent. 

We have made a synopsis of the propositions and specitications 
submitted, which we annex, and now proceed to state, in brief, the re- 
sult of our decisions upon the offers presented to us : 

J. Ericsson, New York, page 10. — His plan of a floating battery is 
novel, but seems to be based upon a plan wliich will render the battery 
shot and shell proof. We are somewhat apprehensive that her proper- 
ties for sea arc not such as a sea-going vessel should possess. But she 
may be moved from one place to another on the coast in smooth water. 
We recommend that an experiment be made with one battery of this 
description on the terms proposed, with a guaranty and forfeiture in 
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case of failure in any of tbe properties and points of tbe vessel as pro- 
posed. Price, $2 7 5, #00; length of vessel, 172 feet; breadth of beam, 
41 feet; depth of hold, 11 ^ feet; time, 100 days; draught of water, 
10 feet; displacement, 1,255 tons; speed, per hour, nine statute miles. 

John W. Nystbom, Philadelphia, 1216 Chestnut Street, page 1. — 
llic plan of (quadruple) guns is not known, and cannot be considered, 
« The dimensions would not float the vessel without the guards, which 
we arc not satisfied would repel shot. We do not recommend tbe plan. 
Price, about $175,000 ; length of vessel, l75 feet; breadth of beam, 27 
feet; depth of hold, 13 feet; time, 4 months; draught of water, 10 
feet; displacement, 875 tons; speed, per hour, 12 knots. 

William Pkbine, New York, 2777 post-office box, presents three 
plans. The specifications and drawings are not full. The last proposal. 
(No. 3, page 2), for the heavy plating is the only one we have consid- 
ered ; but there is neither drawing nor model, and the capacity of the 
vessel, we think, will not bear the armor and armament proposed. 
Price, $621,000; length of vessel, 225 feet; breadth of beam, 45 J feet; 
depth of hold, 15^ feet; time, 9 months; draught of water, 13 feet; 
displacement, 2,454 tons ; speed, per hour, 10 knots. 

John C. Le Ferre, Boston, page 9. — Description deficient. Not 
recommended. Sent a model ; but neither price, time, nor dimensions 
stated. 

E. S. Kenwick, New York, 335 Broadway, presents drawings, spe- 
cification, and model of an iron-clad vessel of large capacity and power- 
ful engines, with great speed, capable of carrying a heavy battery, and 
stated to be shot-proof and a good sea-boat. The form and manner of 
construction and proportions of this vessel are novel, and will attract 
the attention of scientific and practical men. She is of very light 
draught of water ; and on the question whether she will prove to be a 
safe and comfortable sea-boat we do not express a decided opinion. 
Vessels of somewhat similar form, in that part of vessels which is im- 
mei*scd, of light draught of water, on our Western lakes, have, we be- 
lieve, proved entirely satisfactory in all weathers. To counteract the 
eft’cct of the waves, when disturbed by the winds, by producing a jerk or 
sudden rolling motion of flat, shoal vessels, it is proposed to carry a 
sufficient weight above the centre of gravity to counterpoise the heavy 
weight below, which is done in this ship by the immense iron armor. 
If, after a full discussion and examination by experts on this plan, it 
should be decided that she is a safe vessel for sea service, we would recom- 
mend the construction upon it of one ship, at one of our dock-yards. 
The estimated cost of this ship, $1,500,000, precludes action upon the 
plan until further appropriations shall be made bv Congress for such ob- 
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jects. Time not stated; draught of water, 16 feet; displacement, 6,620 
tons; speed per liour, at least 18 miles. 

WinTNEY & Rowland, Brooklyn, Greenpoiut^ propose 

an iron gunboat, armor of bars of iron and thin plate over it JVb price 
stated. Dimensions of vessel, we think, will not bear the weight and 
possess stability. Time, 6 montlivS. Not recommended. Length of 
vessel, 140 feet; breadth of beam, 28 feet; depth of hold, 13 J feet; 
draught of water, 8 feet 

Donald McKav, Boston, page 16. — Vessel, in general dimensions 
and armor, approved. Tlic speed estimated slow. The cost precludes 
the consideration of construction by the board. Ihiec, $1,000,000; 
length of vessel 2*27 feet ; breadth of beam, 60 feet; depth of hold, 20 J 
feet; time, 9 to 10 months; draught of water, 14 feet; displaceiiiont, 
3,200 tons ; speed per hour, 0 to 7 knots. 

William II. Wood, Jersey City, N. J., page 14. — Dimensions will 
not float the guns high enough. Not recommended. Price, $255,000 ; 
length of vessel, 160 feet; breadth of beam, 34 feet; depth of liohl, 22 
feet; time, 4 months; draught of water, 13 tect; displacement, 1,215 
tons ; speed not shitcd. 

Merrick and Sons, Philadelphia, pages 7 and 8. — Vessel of wood 
and iron combined, This proposition we consider the most practicable 
for heavy annor. We recommend that a contract ho made with tliat 
party under a guaranty, with forfeiture in^case of failuie to comj)]y 
with the specifications ; and that the contract require the plates to he 
15 feet long and 36 inches wide, with a reservation of some modifica- 
tions, which may occur as the work progresses, not to affect cost. 
Price, $780,000; length of vessel, 220 feet; breadth of beam, (U) feet; 
depth of hold, 23 feet; time, 9 months; draught of water, 13 feet; dis- 
placement, 3,296 tons ; speed per hour, 0| knots. 

Benjamin Kathrurn, page 20. — We do not recommend the plan 
for adoption. IVice not stated; lengtli of vessel not stated; breadth 
of beam, 80 feet; depth of hold, 74 feet; time not stated ; draught of 
w’atcr, 25 feet; displacement, 16,000 tons; speed not stated. Specifi- 
cations incomplete. 

Heney 11. Dunham, New York, page 11. — Vessel too costly for the 
appropriation ; no drawings or specifications ; not recommended. 
Price, $1,200,000 ; length of vessel, 325 feet ; breadth of beam, 60 feet; 
depth of hold not stated ; time, 15 to 18 months ; draught of water, 16 
feet ; displacement not stated ; speed per hour, 12 miles. 

C. S. Bushnell & Co., New Haven, Conn., page 121, propose a 
vessel to be iron-clad on the rail and plate principle, and to obtain high 
speed. The objection to this vessel is the fear that she will not float her 
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armor anfl load sufficiently liigli, and have stability enough for a sea 
vessel. With a guaranty that she shall do these, we recommend on that 
basis a contract. Price, $235,250 ; length of vessel, 180 feet ; breadth 
of l>eam, — feet ; depth of hold, 12f feet 4 time, 4 months ; draught of 
water, 10 feet; displacement, — tons; speed per hour, 12 knots. 

John Westwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, page 17, — Vessel of wood with 
iron armor ; plan good enough, but the breadth not enough to bear the 
armor. No detailed specifications ; no 'price or time stated ; only a gen- 
eral drawing. Not recommended. 

Nkafie (k Levy, Philadelphia, page 5. — No plans or drawings, there- 
fore not considered. Neither price nor time stated. Length of vessel, 
200 feet; breadth of beam, 40 feet; depth of hold, 15 feet: dmught 
of water, 13 feet; displacement, 1,748 tons; speed per hour, 10 knots. 

Wm. Norris, New York, 20 Cedar Street, page 6. — Iron boat with- 
out armor. Too small, and not received. Price, $32,000 ; length of 
vessel, 83 feet; breadth of beam, 25 feet; depth of hold, 14 feet; 
draught of water, 3 feet ; displacement, 90 tons ; speed not stated. 

Wm. Kingsley, Washington, D. C., page 10, proposes a rubber-clad 
vessel, whicJi we cannot recommend. No price or dimension stated. 

A. Peedk, New York, 82 Broadway, page 18. — Specifications and 
sketch defective. Plan not approved. Price, $50,000 ; length of ves- 
sel, 120 feet; breadth of beam, 55 feet; depth not stated; time, 100 
days; draught of water, 6»fcet; displacement, 1,000 tons; speed per 
hour, 8 knots. 

Those three propositions recommended, viz. : Bushnell <k Co., New 
ITavcn, Connecticut ; Merrick <k Sons, Philadelphia ; and J. Ericsson, 
New York, will absorb $1,290|250, of the appropriation of $1,500,000, 
leaving $209,750 yet unexpended. 

The board recommends that armor with heavy guns be placed on 
one of our river craft, or, if none will bear it, to construct a scow, which 
will answer to plate and shield the guns, for the river service on the 
Potomac, to be constructed, or prepared by the Government at the 
navy-yard here, for immediate use. 

We would further recommend that the Department ask of Congress 
at its next session, an appropriation, for experimenting on iron plates of 
dilferent kinds, of $10,000. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Joseph Smith, 

H. Paulding, 

C. H. Davis. 

JSfbn. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the ITavy, 
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The report of this board was followed by contracts for the 
building of three iron-clad vessels. One was a small corvette 
called the Galena, another was the Xew Ironsides, and the 
third the first Monitor. The Galena was plated wdth iron about 
three inches thick, and this armor was found to be nearly use- 
less as a defence against heavy guns, for the vessel was nearly 
ruined in a single attack upon Fort Darling, lO-incli shot break- 
ing through her anuor and shattering her hull almost beyond 
repair. The frigate New Ironsides, built at .1 Philadelphia by 
Merrick it Sons, has proved to be one of the most efficient, if 
not the most formidable broadside iron-clad in the world at. the 
time she went into service. Her superior power, however, con- 
sisted not in the structure of her hull or in any peculiarity of 
her annor, but in her truly American battery of 11-incli guns. 
This battery was almost irresi6til)le in an attack upon a fort in 
this respect ; tlie men could not stand to their guns under the 
terrible hail of her shot, but she has never been tested l)y sucli 
a fire i\& the Monitoi’s liave endured. She has seldom, if c^ver, 
engaged a battery at a less distance than a mile. A more i>ar- 
ticular description of this ship will be given hereafter. 

But by tar the most important contract, as events liavo 
shown, was that for the building of tlie vessel afterward named 
Th# Monitor.” In that curious, insignificant looking craft, 
which iKjre no resemblance to wliat men Jiad been taught to call 
a sliip, wjis tlie germ of that American thought which virtually 
annihilated the old navies of the world. As no invention of 
modem times has created a greater sensation than this Monitor- 
ship of Ericsson, as no one is likely to exert so wide an influence 
n])on the art of war, and consequently upon the relative jiower 
of nations, and as no one has met with a severer criticism or 
harsher censure, it is thought proper to devote a chapter to a 
discussion of the peculiarities and the advantages of this new 
American war-sliip before ^entering upon the general narrative 
of the operations of the Navy during the war. 

If the country is called upon to decide whether the Navy 
Department was reckless and visionary, or prudent and far- 
seeing in adopting the Monitor-ship, it is right to consider 
what they have done and what the Monitor now is, because the 
original and essential idea of the invention remains the same 
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through all the modifications and every improvement since 
made, and Aese were all involved in the original conception. 
The capabilities, the grand scope of the germ-thonght of the 
Monitor plan induced the Department to adopt it, and events 
have justified the decision. 

The original “ cheese-box on a raft,” as it was called, the 
Dictator and the Puritan, the Monadnock and the Miantonomoh, 
the Kalamazoo and her sister ships, though differing widely 
from each other, yet all are Monitors, modifications of the one 
central thought. 



CHAPTER XIL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE MONITOR. 

The forces employed in a great war are not often estimated 
according to tlieir real importance ; and this is particularly so 
in a country like our own, wdiere the originating and sustaining 
power is not with the rulers but the ]>eople. The great under- 
lying f()r(‘e of our struggle was with the people themselves. 
They supplied the wealth, the mechanical force and skill, tlie 
thinking power that created the instruments ; and, al)ove all, 
the moral force that gave not only impulse but steadiness to the 
Government. The people have received their reward in tlie 
common glory of success, in the ennobling of tlu; nntional 
character, and in the increased stability and security of oiu* 
institutions. 

The cominon soldiers and sailors, and the sul)onlinato 
officers fonn anotlier great power of war, and in no nation as 
yet have they obtained their proper reward. The siiperior 
and succ^easful officers are in the main duly honored, and this 
is well ; such men should not lose the full reward. The states- 
men wlio, at the head of affairs, direct unseen these national 
forces, do not often receive from the men of their own times 
the honor really due. When suhsecpient liistory discloses the 
secrets of cabinet councils, then the statesmen of a previous 
age are weighed and assigned to tlieir proper place. 

In this age, when war is not only a science, but when Ijat- 
tles, especially on the water, are decided by the use of scientific 
machinery, the man who invents a weapon which both for of- 
fensive or defensive war is decidedly superior to any blown 
before, becomes himself a great war power, one of the forces 
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which shape the character of an age. And inasmuch as the 
inventor of an art or a machine which revolutionizes the opin- 
ions and practice of a nation, seldom has the wealth by which 
its value can be tested on the large scale, they who by patron- 
age and capital supply the needed means and share the risks 
and the odium of the novelty, deserve also an honorable place 
by tlie side of the inventor himself. 

Ericsson* will be recognized by impartial history as one of 
the great powers of the American war ; and they who, like 
Griswold and his associates, stood by the inventors of the coun- 
try and enabled them to bring their new weapons to the prac- 
tical test of battle, should receive the honor due to them as 
among the causes which, lying back of the battle and concealed 
from the public, contributed largely to the victory. Tliis is 
equally tnie of those who in the West brought to the aid of 
their country their skill, their capital, and their genius. 

It is as the inventor of the Monitor that Ca])tain Erics- 
son will be remembered and placed among those whose genius 
has revolutionized the opinions and practice of the world. 
Valuable as the caloric engine may be, it has not supei^seded 
steam as a motive power ; and important as the screw-propeller 
undoubtedly is, it is only one of the methods by which steamers 
are driven, and the side paddle-wheel still maintains its place ; 

♦ John Ericsson was born in the province of Wermeland, Sweden, in 1803. The 
son of a mining proprietor, his earliest impressions were derived from the .engines 
and machinery of the mines. 

His extraordinary inventive genius developed itself very early in life. When 
only twenty-three years old he obtained leave of absence from the Sw(‘dish army for 
the purpose of introducing in England a flame-engine, which he had already exhibited 
in his native country. He was the inventor and constructor of the novelty engine, 
which was one of those which competed for the prize offered for the best locomotive 
by the directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1829. An artificial 
draught w'as the distinguishing feature of this machine. This feature is still retained 
in all locomotives. He next produced a steam fire-engine, and then soon after 
brought out his famous caloric engine, some 2,000 of which are now in operation. 

He was the inventor of the propeller, and of that new arrangement of steam ma- 
chiilfery in war-vessels which has revolutionized the navies of the world. The first 
steamship built with the new propelling machinery was the Princeton, and America 
thus became the leader in the great change. He received almost countless testimo- 
nials to his genius and the value of his inventions, in the form of medals and mem- 
berships in the most important societies in Europe, and was most widely and fisivora- 
bly known before his name became connected with our iron-clad navy. 
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but the essential features of the Monitor ship seem destined to 
modify or displace all other forms of war-vessels interided for 
heavy ordnance. Every experiment thus far made, either here 
or in Europe, tends toward this result It is conceded that no 
broadside ship now known can float armor thick enough to resist 
the 15-inch or 20-inch smooth-bore, or the 12-inch rifle, wdiile 
no efibil yet has succeeded in devising a casemate which is 
equal to the circular one. Unless the progress of events is soon 
arrested by some new discovery, the sailing ship as a war-ship, 
the wooden ship, for fighting, and the broadside iron-clad, wnll 
all disappear among the rubbish of the past ; and the Monitors, 
for a time at least, will fonn the w^orld’s ^veapon for naval war. 

What new form of engines of destruction the wonder-work- 
ing modern mind may yet produce none now can tell. Monitors 
may be and probably will be displaced by some new weapon 
which may better ward off or deal the death-blow, but this 
would not dim the fame of Ericsson. It is sufficient to secure 
his renowm that he met the want of the age in wdiich he lives, 
and gave to this young nation in its hour of peril an instniment 
which not only shielded her from the blow meditated in Europe, 
but annihilated that naval power with which France and Eng- 
land were holding the rest of the world in subjection. 

The Monitor and her immense guns have broken the right 
arm of despotism both here and in Europe. Tliey may be 
classed among the great levelling and emancipating forces of 
the world. They have made, at least for a time, the weaker 
nations equal in some important respects uj)on the sea to the 
strongest ; and once delivered from the pressure and the fear of 
the great navies, they will gain confidence and moral power. 
A nation o^vning a single first-class Monitor is above being de- 
spised, even by England. 

It is doubtless true that the powerful and wealthy nation 
may in time restore the former inequality by the number of 
its new sliips and the power of its guns ; still the lesson of the 
Monitor will not be forgotten, and perhaps the torpedo or 
some still more terrific agent may once more place th6 squad- 
rons of the strong at the mercy of the weak ; and it seems 
unlikely now that any one great naval power will hereafter 
dominate the seas as England heretofore has done. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MONITORS. 

The Monitor form of a war-ship is an original invention, 
the embodiment of a before nnknown idea. It seems to stand 
unconnected with all the previous thinking of the world in re- 
gard to naval architecture. Instead of adopting or imitating 
any form then knoAvn, it rejected them all. It is scarcely too 
much to say that it is the opposite of them all. A ship that 
could fly through the air would be scarcely more removed from 
the general idea of the world than is the almost submarine 
Monitor ploughing through or diving under the waves. The 
contrast is not less between the hundred guns of the common 
line-of-battle ship and the two guns of the revolving battery. 
It marks an era in the world’s history. It belongs to the high- 
est order of genius ; and they were men of genius, or in pro- 
found sympathy with genius, who had the boldness to adopt 
the plan. 

In order both to weigh properly the objections which have 
been made against these new engines of war, and to estimate 
aright their advantages, it is necessary first of all to obtain a 
clear idea of what a Monitor is. What are its distinctive and 
essential features, without which it would not be a Monitor, and 
retaining which it still remains a Monitor, though modified in 
many unessential particulars ? First and most important is the 
revolving turret, which shields the battery ; and second, the 
submerging of the hull until the deck is brought vrithin a few 
inches of the surface of the water, this distance varying some- 
what according to the size of the vessel, but presenting in all 
only a narrow line instead of the lofty broadside to an enemy’s 
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fire. Tlie advantage of this will be more particularly shown 
hereafter. 

In mentioning the submerging of the hull as a featm*e of the 
Monitor, it is not intended to state that this is peculiar to this 
form of war-shij) ; but tlie true idea of a Monitor cannot be 
ctifried out except where tlie deck lies nearly level W'itli the 
watei*. A broadside sliip might carry a revolving turret, and 
to that extent might be called a Monitor, but the true Monitor 
has her hull nearly all below the water-line, and therefore be- 
yond the reacli of shot. 

Tlie Jloniior idea then admits of any change or improve- 
ment which leaves the liull nearly submerged and retains the 
revolving turret. This sliows at once how entirely irrelevant 
much of tlie criticism lias been by wdiicli Ericssoids invention 
has been condemned. This criticism has overlooked almost 
entirely tlie essential idea of the invention, and attacked the 
minor defects and mistakes which are unavoidable in carrying 
out 60 novel a conception. It was unreasonable to suppose that 
an idea which set aside all the previous thinking of the world 
in regard to ships, and rejected all known forms of construction, 
should assume at the first trial a practical form so complete as 
to require no improvement ; and especially wlieri new nia- 
chinerv was to ]k 3 devised lor almost every operation of the 
ship and lier guns. 

Upon the ajipcarance of the first Monitor Iut form was 
ridiculed and condemned, and the whole Monitor idea cast con- 
tenqituously aside, as if tlui ]>eculiaritie 8 spoken of were the es- 
sential features in the plan. Her armor was so arranged as to 
project on all sides, so as to protect both her projieller and the 
hull for some distance below the water-line. Tliis was seized 
ui)on, all its disadvantages enumerated and exaggerated,' and 
then the invention was condemned as if this ‘‘overhang” con- 
stituted a Monitor, But this w^as not an essential part of the 
plan, and has been dispensed with in tlie more recently con- 
structed ships. The criticisms were valid against the “ over- 
hang,” but not against a Monitor. The Miantonomoh, without 
the projecting armor-shelf, is a far better expression of the 
true Monitor idea than was the little craft that defeated the 
Merrimack. 
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It was declared that the Monitors were all slow and un- 
wieldy, that they were worthless as sea-boats, and especially as 
cruisers. I^ut the first Monitors were only a special application 
of the general idea. The w^ant of the Government just then 
was some invulnerable floating batteries, and such tliese Mon- 
itors were. They were floating revolving forts ; and they net 
only answered this special purpose as no other fonn of ship 
could have done, but they proved themselves to be admirable 
sea-boats, and their speed was fully equal to that of tlie jtfew 
Ironsides. It was all that was needed for the service required 
of tliem. But the Monitor is not necessarily a slow ship. The 
Monadnock and the Miantonomoh are among the fastest vessels 
in the Navy, and are quite ecjual, as is believed, in this respect, 
to the average speed of the iron-dads of Euroj^e. They are also 
first-class sea-boats, many oftieers and men i)referring them at sea 
to a broadside ship of any kind. They were condemned as un- 
healthy, but the latest medical reports would indicate that they 
are even more healthy than other ships. Because the first one 
was lost, it was said they were good for nothing excei)t to go to 
the bottom, as if no vessel but a Monitor had ever foundered 
at sea. 

'\V1ien tlie fleet of iron-dads failed to capture Charleston, 
and some of them were temporarily disabled, their worthlessness 
was again proclaimed through the land, and nearly all seemed 
to forget the fact that these vessels were the next day in good 
fighting trim, after having endured a fire that would liave sunk 
the wliole broadside fleet of Europe, and this with only trifling 
injuries to the ships, and with no loss of life. The firet attack in 
Congress, followed by the censures of an influential press, had 
unfitted the country ibr forming a candid judgment. In all 
tlieir condemnation of the Monitore, and censures of those Avho 
adopted them as a part of our national defences, men seemed 
to forget that it was a Monitor, and a very imperfect and 
hastily constructed one, which arrested the ruin of our fleet, and 
at a most perilous moment decided the contest in our favor. 

The country did not know at the time, and perhaps will 
never fully undei*stand how much it owed to those Senators and 
members of the House of Representatives by whom this current 
of wrong opinions and causeless prejudice was first arrested at 
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the Capitol, and through whom the truth, against determined 
opposition, was gradually brought to the knowledge of the 
people. 

Such was the well-spread distnist, and even hostility to the 
Navy Department and its plans, that it required tlie most posi- 
tive convictions, and a willingness to risk personal popularity 
for the country’s safety, to induce any man, at that time, to 
stand up and tlefend the Navy from the ])ersistent attack of 
some of the most trusted and influential members of the Senate 
and the House. Had this attack succeeded, and succesB at one 
moment s«eim*d almost certain ; had the policy of the Depart- 
mentlieen re[)udiated ; had its [)lans for iroa-ehnls and ordiiaiico 
been rejected, so I'ar as Imman wisdom can jndge, hH>king back 
on the past, the rebellion must have succeeded. 

Fortunately ibr the country, (hnl raised up men whose 
statesmanshij) was equal to th(‘ hour, and wlio had the sagacity 
to perceive the real exigency of the country, and who saw that 
the plans of the Department were the only availal)le ones which 
promised .sn(;c(?ss. Foremost in tliis contest for tlio riglit and 
tlie safety ot‘tIie country were Hon. J. W. (frimes, Senator from 
Iowa, and Hon. A. H. Rice, rncmlxT of tlie House from Massa- 
chusetts; an ! with them, and ]K*rha[)S equally entithal to the 
country’s grateful remembrance, w(*re lion. Messrs. F. A. Riko, 
of Maine, 11, T. Hlow, of Missouri, and Hon. J. A. ( iriswold, of 
New ^ ork, who, by their public sj>eeches ami lalxirs in Commit- 
tee, liotli shielded tlie De|mrtment, licgan the creation of a true 
public sentiinent in regard to the Navy, and materially aided in 
saving the country from dis^ister in one of tlie most critical peri- 
ods of tlie war. It has been said, that when Cervantes smiled 
Spain’s chivalry away, he broke the right arm of his own 
country.” Had Mr. Hale and his associates succeedcxl in their 
ridicule, they would have demolished with a sneer the main de- 
fence of the nation. 

Having shown what the essential cliaracteristics of a Moni- 
tor are, it is hut just to state, that while the original conception 
and a part of tlie improvements are duo solely to the genius of 
Ericsson, so that bis name bolds the same relation to the Moni- 
tor that Watt does to the steam-engine, and Fulton to the 
steamboat, very important changes were suggested by men of 
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nautical experience in tlie Navy Department ; and it is probable 
that, next to Ericsson, the Assistant Secretaiy has done more 
than any other man in bringing this class of ships to their 
present form and efficiency, while Admiral Smith has also 
contributed to the same great national end. Nor do these gen- 
tlemen believe that Ericsson’s idea lias been even yet fully de- 
veloped. They tliink that it involves more than as yet has been 
exliibited in practice, and that from it a far more fonnidable 
war-ship than any now afloat will hereafter be produced. 

These statements show that much of the hostile criticism of 
the Ericsson invention had no relation to the real merits of the 
plan, but were rather directed to errors in construction, after- 
ward I’emedied, while much also arose from a misunderstanding 
of the facts. The reader will now be prepared to consider the 
advantages of this new war-engine which, like the steamboat, 
the locomotive, and the telegraph, has come forth to revolution- 
ize the o})iiiions of the world. 

The first and principal one, upon which the rest depend, is 
the revolving turret, containing the l)attery by which the guns 
and their shot-proof shield turn together, and so that the guns 
can 1)0 ti’ained to any point in the liorizon without regard to the 
position of the ship. 

This feature alone distinguishes the Ericsson vessel from 
every other known invention. It lias been claimed tliat Captain 
Coles, of the British Navy, was the original inventor of the tur- 
reted sliip. Even if this were so, it would detract nothing from 
the fame of the American inventor, or from the merits or origi- 
nality of liis plan. A Monitor is indeed a turreted ship, but a 
ship with a stationary turret is by no means a Monitor. The 
turreted ship of Captain Coles, of the British Navy, is simply a 
broadside vessel with stationary turrets upon the deck, and these 
might perhaps better be named circular casements in order the 
more readily to distinguish them from the revolving tuiTets of 
Ericsson. Captain Coles’s ship possesses neither of the chief 
characteristics of a Monitor. Neither is a vessel a Monitor 
which has a stationary circular shield for the battery while the 
guns are mounted upon a turn-table within. This form was 
proposed to avoid the danger of having a revolving turret 
jammed by shot, as was the case with one or more at Charles- 
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ton. Blit this difficulty has been provided for by the addition 
of an outer ring enclosing the base of the turret, by which it is 
effectually guarded. Xeither in the stationary turret of Captain 
Coles, nor in the tun*et with the revolving table, can the guns be 
trained to any ]>iant without shifting the position of the ship. 
The gun can be varied only to the extent allowed by the trav- 
eive circle, and the port must bo enlarged to correspond, so as 
to admit the different ]>ositions of the gun, thus increasing the 
exjiosure of the imui ; while the Monitor [uirt is but little larger 
than the muzzle of the gun. If the expedient is ado]>ted of 
mounting the guns so as to be tired through three ports as in 
the Stonewall and some of our Western iron-dads, then not only 
is the exposure increased hy the three ])orts, but it is a clumsy 
contrivaiu'e com])ured with the revolving turret. 

In tlie Monitor, whatever the ]>osilion of the ship, the guns 
revolving witli the turret can be trained instantly to any point 
of the liorizon, sweejnng round the entire circle? Kv^en were 
the Monitor liard aground, it would scurc(‘ly <liminiHh her defen- 
sive power, lor from what(‘vcr (juartca* h<‘r adversary miglit aj)- 
proach she would be e([ually under lier guns. A Monitor 
aground is a revolving foit of the most effective character. Tlio 
advantage of tins feature will appear in a suhseejnent cliapter, 
describing an attack upon a Monitor Jiground by some land 
forces OTi Be<l Biver. Tlie importance of this fcatun; of tlie in- 
vention cannot he easily overrated. It dihtinguishes it us clearly 
fj-om every other form of turreted ship as it (hx^s Irom a Inroad- 
side vessel. A seiiond advantage is gained from mounting the 
guns in tlie centre of the vessel. This alone renders it possible 
to use at sea the new heavy American gims. (inns mounted 
on hroadside act with their weight n]>on a lever, the length of 
wliich is equal to the distance from tlie centre of the shij) to the 
line on which t}#gunft stand, and tlie tendency of lids immenBe 
weiglit is either to roll tlie ship under or wremdi her timberB 
apart. It is easy, tberel‘ore, to see tliat no vessel yet liuilt could 
bear tlie strain of fifteen-incli guns mounted on lier side twenty- 
five or thirty feet outward from the line of her keel. They 
would roll her under ^ or tear her in pieces. Ihit in a Monitor 
the guns are mounted directly over the keel, and therefore the 
ship has only to bear their weight. Besides, the Monitor, as 
12 
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will be more particularly slio\Yn hereafter, scarcely pitches at all, 
and rolls but slightly, and the guns rest comparatively quiet 
over tlie sliip’s centre of gravity. This steadiness of the Moni- 
tor at sea oilers another very great advantage in the training of 
lier guns. 

One of the objections strenuously urged against them was 
tliat because the gunners are enclosed in the turret, and the 
port-holes are scarcely larger than the muzzles of the guns, that 
therefore no accuracy of aim can be obtained. But the exact 
contrary of this is true, for officers who have commanded Moni- 
tors in action inform us that, owing to the steadiness of the 
sliip, the accuracy of fire is nearly the same as if the guns were 
in battery on shore. Nor is this all. The Monitor form of 
war-ship, by the mounting of the guns over the keel of the ves- 
sel, gives unlimited ojvportunity to carry out the American idea 
of condensing the weight of a broadside into a few heavy shot, 
substituting the smashing blow for greater penetration by the 
swifter and smaller shot. 

Another and essential feature of a ])erfeet Monitor is that 
the deck lies so near the water-line that a narrow strij) only of 
her hull is above the surface. This enables such a shij) to carry 
a perfectly shot-proof armor on every part expose<l to an enemy's 
guns, while such a thickness of iron over the wdiole side of a 
hroadside ship would send her to the bottom the moinent she 
was launched. Again, tlie Monitor form presents a mark so 
exceedingly small compared wdtli the huge broadside, as to give 
her a very decided adv^antage in battle. These two features, the 
ability to carry an invulnerable armor on the part exposed, and 
the small target offered to an enemy, are so important as to re- 
(juire particular consideration. The most formidable iron-clads 
of the British Navy are in size and general construction repre- 
sented by the Warrior. England has more effiHent vessels than 
she is, but the Warrior may properly be used to show tlie dif- 
ference of exposed surface in a firstrclass broadside frigate, and 
a Monitor able to cope with her. The Warrior is three hun- 
dred and eighty (380) feet long, and she floats, according to the 
scale of an official drawing, twenty feet out of the water. The 
area of her broadside exposed to shot is, therefore, seven thou- 
sand six hundred (7,600) square feet. The length of the first 
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Monitor was one hundred and eighty-five (1S5) feet, of the sec- 
ond class two hundred (200) feet, of the third class two hundred 
and twenty ‘live (225) leet, of the Monadnock clavss two hundred 
and flOy-seven (257) feet, and of the Dictator tliree hundred 
and Iburteen (ol4) feet. These ships, u]>ou the average, do not 
float much more than one foot above the water when in lighting 
trim ; and the ininiensc advantage which thev liave over a 
broadside antagonist is readily seen. But the (*oinparison can 
b(‘ made with perfect accuracy between such a, shii) as the War- 
rior and one of (vur double-turiTded Monitors of tlu* Monad- 
nock class. The Miantononu^h is of this pattern. Slie is, in 
round nundun-s, two hundred and fifty-seven (257) feet long, 
arid her ileck, wluai jirejiared for action, rises oidy twcntydbiir 
inches above the water. Hence tlu* surface (‘xposed in lii'r broad- 
side i- only live liundn'd and fourteen (5 14) scjuare led. Add 
to tills tiie turrets, each twenty-two feet in diameter and nine 
feet high, eijual t<-» one hundred and ninety (11)0) s(|uare feet 
each more, and it is seen tliat a Monitor of this si/e ju’esents in all 
only eiglit hundred ami ninety-lbur (>^l>4) sijuare feet as a target 
to the enemy "s lire, while the Warrim* oilers seven thousand six 
hundred S(|uarc fei’t. Besides this, it must be rememlxuvd that 
a surface two liundred f(‘et long and only two feet wid(?, if visi- 
ble at all at the distam'c of a mile, or even a thousand yards, 
appears only as a line of that lengtii, while, indi*.ss a shot 
strikes a turret exactly in the c(‘ntre, it is almost certain to Im 
turned aside. The chanees then of hitting a Monitor with a 
damaging sliot from a high broailside vessel in motion, and. 
rolling or pitching with the sea, are very few. Nor must it bo 
forgotten that tlie reason why our Monitors liave been struck so 
often is, that they liave fought against forts and batteries wliOBO 
guns were stationary, and liad been jireviously trained with tlie 
utmost possible precision nj>on jioints where the vessels were de- 
tained by obstructions jdactxl for this pnrjiosc. This will bo 
fully shown in the description of the olistnictions in Cluirlestoix 
harbor. It lias been said that the greater number of guns of 
the broadside ship will more tlian compensate for the inequal- 
ity of size. But no shot from guns yet mounted in broadside 
would harm either the turret or the sides of the Miantono- 
moh, though every one of a broadside should strike at point- 
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blank range. Her side armor is equal to nearly eleven inches 
of solid iron ; and then, inasmuch as her deck is solid wood and 
iron down to the water-line, the backing of her side annor is 
rcfdly iifty-two feet thick, or the wdiole width of the ship. Iso 
sljot yet fired from a broadside ship would injure her turret, 
while at a tliousand yards such a Monitor, from lier great stead- 
iness in the Avmter, should strike a ship like the Warrior with 
four ir)-ineh shot at every discharge of her guns at the distance 
of fifteen hundred yards. The effec't of these shot upon any 
armor wliicli a broadside vessel can float will be shown here- 
alter, and tlie proof will be presented that any one of our Moni- 
tors mounting ir)-ineh guns w^ould sink any ship of the War- 
rior ])attern. 

In this eomparisoTi of surfaces exj)osed in a broadside ship 
and a Monitor, it should be stated, that while it was assumed in 
the calculation that the Miantonomoh i*ises two feet out of the 
w’atei*, many ot‘ our turreted shi])s have their decks only about 
twf'lve imhes above the waterdine, and that the Dictator, tlic 
hogest yet finislied (b\d)ruarv, IsGO), is very little higher than 
this. 

To jdacc this subject in a still clearer light, let it, for the 
sake of a comparison, be supposed, though it is not true, that 
the broadside frigate with her greater numl)er of guns would 
strike the small target as often as the Monitor could the large 
broadside with her four guns, let the reader consider what kind 
of a shi]) it must be, and Avhat guns she must carry, in order to 
match the turreted vessel. The broadside of the WaiTior pre- 
sents a surface to fire eight and a half or nine times as large as 
the Miantonomoh. To equal this Monitor, the English frigate 
should carry on a side eight and a halftimes the number of 15- 
iiudi guns wliicli the Monitor mounts. Tliis would require thirty- 
four on a side, or sixty -four 15-inch guns in all. In addition to 
this she must be covered all around Avith annor elcA^en inches 
thi(*k. It is not possible to comply Avith either of these condi- 
tions, and hence the difticulty, in the present state of science 
and invention, of constructing a broadside ship that can cope 
with our double-tiirreted Monitors. No English or French ship 
yet launched can carry our 15-inch gun in broadside. 

Another very decided advantage afforded by Ericsson’s in- 
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vention is the small niimher of men required for the working of 
the ship and lier guns. The crew of the Warrior is stated by 
English authorities to be seven hundred men, while the Mian- 
tonomoh requirCvS but two hundred, and the single turrets are 
worked by one hundred men. 

Add to this the almost entire safety of the men, and it will 
be seen that this is not the least recommendation of the Ameri- 
can war-ship. Such are the chief features of Ericsson's inven- 
tion, clearly marking it as a new thought, which, by cliangcs in 
the a]>plication of its ])rinciple that experience has suggested, 
is now embodied in the most formidable war-vessels of the 
world. 

So clear ami decided were the convictions of the Secretary 
and his associates that they persovcnal throngli opposition, mis- 
representation, and ridicule, until tlieir policy was triimiphantly 
vindicated l»y results. JVrliaps the noldest trinmpli of the Navy 
has been anmuim*e<l wliile this p:iragr;i])h was being written 
(February, ISGd), the ollieial aniioumaaiu'iit that tlie Fremdi 
emperor is pre|)aring to witlidraw his troops from Mexico. If 
this is true, then one of the main reas(»ns lur this courses ]>eyond 
all doubt is tlie power of t!ie American Navy, and the well- 
known fact that our iron-clad fleet cannot he salcly attacked. 
Besid(*s, all Euro[)e knows that we have nearly ready for sea at 
tliis date the most powerful steam-<*ruisers in tla; world. May 
tlie nation learn from this a lesson in regard to the iinj)ortance 
of tlie Niavy, for on it must depend hereal'tcr the ptaiceful solu- 
tion of foreign ('omplicutions ! If we maintain a Navy suited 
to the ])Ower and resources of the country, no Idreign nation 
will dare attack us, and therefore we shall have ])eacc. 

No American statesman should ])e deluded l)y the idea that 
peace can be long maintained between tliis republic and Knrope 
except by a Navy that is aide to defend us against tlie united 
attack of every Latin ]>ower in Europe, aided )>y England, 
This will seem to many perliups a reckless assertion, but it is 
not made without careful consideration. France controls every 
one of these Latin jKiwers; and the prineijial ones, as Spain and 
Italy, are rapidly increasing their navies — iron-clad navies. 
France will be able to combine against ns, whenever slie 
chooses, Spain, Italy, and England. 
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We slioiild not forget how recently the fleets of France, 
Spain, and England, appeared on American shores, leagued in 
a conspiracy against the United States, Tvdiich has failed only 
hecanse of our new war weapons, our sudden development of 
our military power, and our success in putting down the rebel- 
litjii. The antagonisms between this republic and the powers 
of Western Europe are sharp, active, irreconcilable, and endur- 
ing. There is a religious antagonism, and one of races also. 
Louis ]Sbi])oleon, in an unguarded moment, declared these to be 
tlie powers that originated the attack on Mexico. He went, he 
said, to restore on this continent the prestige of the Latin race, 
and, of course, the Latin Church. For the very same reasons 
he produced the war against Kussia, to restore in the East the 
prestige of the Latin race. 

This intention to restore both in Europe and here the old 
control of the Latin race o\x‘r the Anglo-Saxon, and of the 
Latin Cliur(‘h over the Protestant, will not be abandoned until 
a decision has l)een reached either by a great war or by siieh 
an cxliil)ition of ])owcr on our ])art as would forbid all hope of 
a successful attack. This involves also a political antagonism. 
The religious sentiment of the Latin race clothes itself in de- 
g])otic forms in Church and State alike. It knows no other form 
of civilization, it rejects all else. Tlie American religious senti- 
ment embodies itself in free institutions — political, social, and 
religious. It is a direct, ever-acting antagonism to the systems 
and sentiment of Western Europe. The forces on both sides 
therefoi’c are aggressive, and sooner or later the conflict must 
come, unless it is warded ofl‘ by the manifest strength of our 
Kavy. 

Again, the commercial and manufacturing antagonism is 
also very strong and very active ; and England, whose veiy exist- 
ence is wrapped up in tliese interests, will attack us whenever 
she dares to do so, in the hope of crushing a rival. It is not 
necessary to build in advance a thousand ships, but our home 
manufactures should be cherished. Yards should be provided, 
materials accumulated, and machinery erected, which will en- 
able us to compete with Europe in the production of ships. We 
must become a great naval power, or be at the mercy of Europe. 
Those who have introduced the Monitors not only indome all 
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tthat lias thus far been stated here, but they are fully prepared 
to go niucli further. After having tested such vessels ^as the 
Monadnock and Miantoiioinoh, especially after their perform- 
ance at sea has been watclied and reported by experienced 
naval officjers, tliose in whose judgment wo have reason to con- 
fide, are }>erfectly willing to commit themselves to the opin- 
ion that the Monitor idea is destined to work a revolution not 
only in regard to coast and harbor defences, but in the whole 
system of naval architecture in the world. 

Taking this general view ot*<the subject, the submerged or 
nearlv submerjxed hull is the central tluuight. In the severest 
gale tlie agitation of the water reaches but a few feet lielow the 
surface, and it therefore is quite evident that if a vessel could 
1)0 moved beneath the waves instead of u]>on them, that her 
jaitli Would be through calm water, however rough it might be 
alK)ve her. In ]>roportuai as the liull of a vessel is thus sunk 
into the calmer water, while a diminished surfa(H3 is exposed to 
the stroke of the surface- wav<‘, will he her steadiness and safety. 
This ])rinciple has l)een illustrated by ret'erence to the elephant, 
who swims ])eneath the surhu'C, sinking liis liuge bulk until it 
floats in coin})Hratively calm water, and communicating tlirougli 
his iqdifted trunk with the u])per air. 

A pr()j)erly eonstru(*ti‘d Monitor tlierefore might be called, 
not inaptly, an iron sea-elcjdiant, cominnnicating with the 
ii])j>cr air through its turret and pilot-liousi?, while the liull is 
mostly lieneath the water. Holding 1‘or a moment the idea of 
the snlanerged hull separate from all others, llie impiiry is sug- 
gested, why the merchant-ship and even the sailing vessel sliould 
not also he eonstnuded iijam the same prinei))Ie { Sails or steam 
will propel a vessel wliose de<3k lies level with tlie ^vater, to say 
the least, as rajiidly as when Jier sides rise twenty feet above, 
while her steadiness would of course lie greatly increased by 
sinking ber bull into the calm water below. As a matter of 
fact, it is well known that the Monitor in a gale are the stead- 
iest vessels afloat. The wear and tear of a large, high, broad- 
side ship, l)y the strokes of the sea upon her lofty sides, and by 
the strain of her pitching and rolling, is of course very great. 
But this smiting of the waves upon the sides, and most of the 
injurious motion of a ship, would be avoided by leaving only the 
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deck above water. If the principle here assumed is correct,# 
then perlia])H it may be expected that the time will come when 
the Bubmarine slii]), or one nearly so, will supersede all other 
forms. What particular shape the principle may in j»ractice 
assume cannot now perhaps be foreseen ; but experiments al- 
ready made have, in the opinion of good judges, shown con- 
cluBivcly not only that the Monitor can live in a heavy sea, but 
that tlie Monitor principle will secure the best sea-boat yet de- 
vised by man. 

There need l)e no fear in feference to such a ship of the 
most apjwopriate form. The fact is already established that a 
vessel with her deck at the surface of the water has buoyancy 
enough to carry guns and stores, or a cargo ; that she will go 
through the waves or under them far more easily and steadily 
tlian she could ride over them, and tlie ingenuity of man will 
soon devise tlie means of giving s])eed and comfort to the novel 
ship. Indeed, as has been already stated, our latest-built Mon- 
itors are among our fastest war-ships, and maTiy officers and men 
prefer tliem to any other shi]>, because there is in them far less 
of discomfort and exposure. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF MONITORS. 

The next str]) in InVtorv will he to ]>restMit n fjenoml 
(]eserii»tion of the different elasse^ of Monitors, and what tliey 
liuve ])erf irmed diirinji; the war will be set fo?*th hereafter in tlie 
narrative. 

In the ])erilous hour wldeli Ijas Ikmui described, wlien tbo 
Merriniuek was bein^ hastened on te (‘oinpletion in the hope of 
destroyiiif^; our Navv, laying waste* <uir cities, and ending the 
war, (iod brought the geuiius of Kriesson to the aid of the na- 
tion ; but genius witliout money could avail nothing. Tbo 
Government, through a mistaken treist that war liad ceased, 
had no means (d‘ its own for constructing an iron-clad. It Jiad 
neither the proper yards nor suitable macliinery. ft was in 
precisely the condition in which the next great war will find ns, 
if a narrow policy in r(‘gar<l to tla* Navy should nde the coun- 
cils of the nation instead of a gtun'rons and cordial su|)poi1;. It 
was the state in wliieh the nation will bo ere long if we forget 
that in a foreign war a navy, and not an army, must tight the 
battles. 

In this emergency individuals were found willing to risk 
their capital and tlieir business rej>ntation in eonstrueting, at 
tlieir own risk, tlie iiondeserij»t vessel. Sueli was the state of 
public opinion that the 1 )ej>artment felt (compelled to guard the 
contract with some stringent conditions. The report of the 
board of officers bound the Secretary to this course so far as its 
^ authority went. While in the contract for the New Ironsides 
the contractors were required simply to comply wdtli the speci- 
fications furnished, and while her plan was proposed by the 
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board as ^‘the most practicable one for heavy armor,” thus 
throwing some distrust at the outset upon the turreted battery, 
the contractors for the Monitor were bound under forfeiture to 
guarantee against ‘^failure in any of the properties and points 
of tlic vessel as proposed.” For these restrictions the Navy De- 
partment has been censured, and the Secretary has been re- 
proached witli penriitting a great national battle to be fought 
l)y a ship which at the time was the property of individuals. 
But these conditions were imposed by the report of the board, 
and with the well-known feelings and opinions in and out of 
Congress the Secretary perhaps was not inclined to assume a 
responsibility not properly his. Manifestly, he could do no less 
tliaii to require that the novel battery should perform what tlie 
inventor and contractor promised ; there was no time for any 
experiments with her after she was ready for sea, and, in ftict, 
it was only l)y a trial in battle that conclusive proof could bo 
given that the contract was really fultilled. As a matter of 
course, thereibre, she was not fully paid for until after her trial 
in the fight with the Merrimack. 

It is alv ays interesting to learn ho\v great inventions have 
originated ; under wliat circumstances, by wdiat influences, and 
by wdiat men they have been introduced among the forces of tlio 
world. The birtliplace and early history of a great idea are at 
least as inqiortant as those of a great man. In order to present 
these facts in regard to the Monitor, it is necessary to go a little 
back of some statements already made. In September, 1801, 
C. S. Ihibhnell, of New Haven, the gentleman who contracted 
to build the corvette Galena, was conversing with Ericsson in 
regard to iron-clad batteries, when he took from a drawer a 
plan of one which he at some former period had conceived and 
sketched for future reference. It was Bubstantially the plan of 
the original Monitor. Mr. Buslmell was most favorably im- 
pressed with the novel idea, and urged Ericsson to go to Wash- 
ington and present the plan to the Secretary of the Navy. For 
some reason this proposition was declined, and at length Mr. 
Buslmell asked and obtained permission to take the drawing 
himself to the Secretary. Mr. Welles was pleased with the 
idea, hut few of the naval oflScers and constructors at that time 
regarded the plan with favor. Naturally enough they felt un- 
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’willing to risk a reputation honorably earned, and which was 
their all, upon tliis novel weapon entirely untried, ai^ which, 
however perfect it might he in theory, they feared might fail in 
the stern [practice of a fight. From the til's!, however. Admiral 
Joseph Smith gave to the Monitor battery his sanction and 
earnest support, and aided the Secretary in his effort to bring 
out the new invention to the extent of his influence. Among 
many that doubted, he stands (‘onspicnous as the early and 
steadfast friend of the iron-clad navy, lie presents one of the 
few exani])les where men rise above the trammels of early edu- 
cation and even bf ]U‘ofessional training, and embrace late in 
life entirely new ideas. A few iiwU in regard to Admiral 
Sniitlr^ will doul)tless be interesting to tlie reader, inasmuch as 
he has been an actor in both our great naval wars. 

near-A<linirul .losErii Smith wuh horn in 1701, in Hanover Old Colony, Mawsa- 
cliuscttf?. lie entered tlie Navy an a iijidHbipnmn, in January, 1801), lie has Herv(;d 
in the several ‘.::rad(‘s of nddshijmuin, nuister, eonunandant, captain, coininodore, and 
rear-admiral, in all of which grades he Bus(aine<l the cluiriM'tcr of an intelligent and 
etfk‘i(Tit officer. Duiing a jieriod when aetive wu'viee in the Navy was not availafdc, 
in order to perfect liimself in the duties of Heanianshij), lie entered the merchant Hcr- 
vice, and made 8('veral voyages to Europe and tin* East Indies, 

During tfie War of 1812 he was ordered to Luke (Tmmplain, and sorvod as a lien, 
tenant under McDonough. In the battle of JMattshurg lie wa.s second in command 
of the brig Eagle, whicli carried twtmty guns. In that bloody fight lie r(‘eoived a 
w'ound, the etrect.s of wliich he will carry with him to hi.s grave. Olio incident of tliat 
battle which Admiral Smith relates is worth rceording. Among those on hoard tiie 
Eagle was one w ho had his wife with him. This man was killed during the action, 
and his body laid dow n on tlie berth-deck. »Several of the powder-hoys w'crc soon 
liUkHl or wounde<l, and thi.s woman volunteered to take the )>lac-e of one of them, uml 
carried cartridges from the magazine to the guns, step[)ing each time over the irmu- 
gled corpse of her husband. The name of that woman should he known. 

For his gallantry on that occasion Lieutenant Smith received a medal from the 
Government. lie was in the frigate Constitution in the war with Algiers, then in the 
Guerriere, as first lieutenant under McDonough, and sulisequently commanded that 
ship in the Pacific, lie atone time conmiandcd the lineof-hattle ship Ohio in the 
Metliterraneau, and afterward the Mediterranean squadron in the flag-ship Cumber- 
land. 

In 1840 he was appointed chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and the fact 
that he has retainefl that place up to this time (1807), in sufficient evidence of the 
ability with which his department of the service has lieen conducted. It was hia son 
who so gallantly defended the Congresa when attacked by the Merrimack, and who 
was killed in that action. 

His connection with the board appointed to examine and report upon the proposed 
construction of iron-clad vessels, and the support which he gave to Ericsson’s inven 
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Notwitlistanding the manifest hazards of an untried experi- 
jnent, involving so large an amount as the construction of a 
Monitor, men were found who had the sagacity to perceive the 
excellences of the plan of Ericsson, and who had the courage 
and patriotism to take all the risks which the enterprise re- 
cjuircd. The names of such men should be handed down in 
liistory equally with those who fought our battles, or those who 
distinguished themselves as statesmen and legislators. * 

The genius tliat conceived the Monitor, and the patriotic 
manufacturers who perilled reputation and money in her con- 
struction, were as truly among the heroes and saviors of the 
country as the President and his Cabinet, or our legislators, or 
the generals at tlie head of our armies, or our naval ofiicers on 
their victorious sliips. 

Such men were those who associated themselves for the pur- 
pose of building and bringing out tlie Monitor. These men 
were, the lion. John A. Griswold, of Troy, N. Y. ; 0. S. Biish- 
nell, of New Haven, wlio first brouglit Ericsson’s drawing to 
the noti(;e of the Secretary of the Navy, and who, being also 
the contractor lor tlie building of the Galena, was willing to 
take the additional risk of the Monitor. With these two was 
associated eTolin F. Winslow. 

Conspicuous among these as the man whose capital, general 
influence, and business resources were relied upon to eaiTy out 
the enterprise was John A. Griswold, whose extensive iron 
mills and acquaintance with manufacturers enabled tiirn to push 
forward the work, so that the Monitor was not too late in reacli- 
ing the scene of her trial and her triumph. As Mr. Griswold 


lion have already been mentioned. The New Ironsides, however, was Admiral Smith’s 
favorite ship ; and he was in favor of constructing other casemated broadside vessels. 
At Ills suggestion tbc original dimensions and form of the New Ironsides were some- 
what changed, so as to lessen her draught to enable her to enter the Southern har- 
bors. This ship was undoubtedly one of the finest broadside frigates in the world, 
and reflects great credit on the good judgment of Admiral Smith. 

He made several suggestions to Mr. Webb in the constniction of the Dunderberg, 
some of which were adopted. 

He was entirely opposed to ignoring wood in the constniction of iron vessels ; 
and neither approved nor recommended the building of the iron vessels Dictator and 
Puritan. The man who was a friend of the Monitor and New Ironsides deserves to 
be remembered. 
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occupies a prominent position before the country, as one of her 
leading and trusted public men, in addition to his connection 
with the Monitor, it may be well that the friends of the Navy 
should know something of his history.* 

Such were the circumstances in which the Monitor took her 
place in the American Navy. 

Ericsson was the undisputed inventor of the new battery. 
He had conceived the idea several years before tlie war. C. S. 

♦ John A. Ouiswou) was l)orn at Nassau, Uensseluor County, Now York. His 
ancestors were among those wtu) fou^^ht in the war of the UevoUition, ami ono of 
them was confinetl in the J(‘isey prison-ship, sulVering as well as lighting for his 
country. He was educated for commercial pursuits ; and when about seventeeu 
years of age he entered the iron and hanlware house of Hart, Seeley k Warren, in 
Troy, New "i'ork. About one year after, he ae(‘epttHl the position of book-keeper in 
the house of C. H. k I. J. Merrick, cotton manufacturers. With this firm lie remained 
for some time', living in the family of his uncle, Mujor-CJeneral J. E. Wool. Soon 
after engaging in ImsineHSifrfor hiiiist'lf, he heeutm* interested in the iron mauuCaeturo, 
and that and banking have formed his prim i|»ul occupations. He entered political 
life as a member of the Democratic jiarty, and in 1K55 was elected Mayor of the city 
of Troy. His Demoeraev, however, never led him into opposition to the Government, 
and upon tlie breaking f)ut of the ri'hellion he at once j>)aeed liimself llrmly on 
the side of the country. He presided at a public nu'cling in Troy, on the 15th of 
April, and urged a sjieedy response to tlie d«*mands of the (lovermnent. The Kecond 
regiment of New York volunteers uas largely aided by him in preparing for the 
field. His assi.stanee was also liberally given to seveial other regiments, one of which 
was known a.s the Griswold Light (’avalrv. 

Soon after, in conneetiori with C. S. IhislitH'lI, of New Haven, and Jolin F. Wing- 
low, the contract for building the Monitor was <nitere«l inb>, tlie model having been 
shown to >Ir. Lincoln, who expressetl nmeh interest in the matter. The building of 
the Monitor was begun in October, 1801, the contractors advancing for the work 
$275,000. On the 30th of January, 1802, one Inniditsl days from her coinrnonce. 
merit, sh (3 was launched at Greenpoint. Thus Mr. Griswold and his associates were 
instrumental in saving the reputation of the Government at a very critical hour, and 
such men deserve to be gratefully remembered as imblic bc.uicfactors. 

Subsequently Mr. Onswold enqiloyed his cajiital and influence in the construction 
of the Dictator ; and when the Navy Department was attacked in the Stmate by Mr. 
Hale, and in the House by Mr. Davis, he made a very elfectifc speech in defence of 
its policy, and especially in the construction of the Monitors. As a politician Mr. 
GriswoUl has enjoyed in a high degree the confidence of the Union party. Elected 
for three 8ucce.ssive terms to Congress, and in the very period when the country was 
passing througli its severest trials, he provefl himself true to the great principles on 
which the war was fought ; and was, in consequence of his faithfulness and high- 
toned patriotism reelected for the Fortieth Congress by thA largest majority ever 
given for a candidate in his district. Not only by his construction of the Monitors, 
but by long service as an efficient member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, he 
identified himself with the interests^f the Navy. 
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Buslinell, bj permission of Ericsson, brought it to the notice of 
the Secretary of the Navy while at Hartford. Mr. Welles was 
pleased with it, and referred it to the board which had been 
appointed by Congress to investigate the subject of iron-clad 
vessels. It met, at first, wdtli little siq^port, excej^t from 
Admiral Smith. Early in the discussion, the plan was ap- 
proved by the Assistant Secretary, Captain Fox, wdio has since 
BO fully identified himself with the Monitor fleet. The rapid 
construction of the Monitor, so tliat she w^as ready to meet 
the Merrimack, was mainly due to the capital, the energy, and 
pfitriotism of John A. Griswold, and his partners, Buslinell and 
Winslow. 

The iron-clad navy was first discussed and designed in ref- 
erence to the retaking the forts and harbors of the South; but 
the known progress which the rebels were making with their 
frigate at Norfolk made it necessary to devise the means of 
meeting tliat meditated attack ; and it may therelbre be said 
that the first Monitor was extemporized for the purpose of stop- 
ping tlic Merrimack ; and all criticism and all censure are com- 
pletely answered liy the one fact that slie did completely the 
very work for which she was mainly designed. 

It has been said she was not a sea-boat, yet she encountered 
rough Aveather on her passage to Hampton Boads, and went 
through safely. It was said slie was so slow, yet she was there 
in time to save the Minnesota and the country’s honor. But 
she had that awkward overhang: yes, but in spite of that, she 
repulsed the rebel frigate and saved the Navy and our cities. 
Yet the men were all shut up below w’ater: yes, and they all 
came out alive after a four hours’ figlit with the most formida- 
ble vessel then afloat, except her small antagonist. 

The following is a brief description of the original Monitor : 


Extreme length on deck over the armor 178 feet. 

Extreme beam on deck over the armor 41 “ 6 inches. 

Depth 12 “ 

Length of iron hull 127 “ 

Width of iron hull 30 “ 2 inches. 

Projection of armor-shelf forward 14 “ 

Projection of armor-shelf aft 82 “ 


The thickness of the side armor was five inches above the 
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water4ine, diminishing, first to four inches, and then to three 
inches, below the water. The whole aniior above thfe water 
was two feet three inches of wood, and five inches of iroh. 
The tim’et was made of eight thicknesses of one-inch iron 
])lates. Its inside diameter was twenty feet, and its heiglit nine 
feet. Her armament was two 11-incli guns laid side by side, 
and they revolved with the turret. 

Sucli was the diminutive affiiir which re]>nlsed and drove 
back to harbc»r a first-class iron-clad broadside irigate. Her 
success was manifestly due to her peculiar structure, the invul- 
nerable turret which shielded her guns and her crew, the great 
weight of her shot, and the extremely small surface (little more 
than lier turret) whieli was exposeil to tlio enemy's fire, Sho 
was slow ; hut the Monitors lately constructed are fast. She 
had many defects, inseparahle from the hasty earrying out a 
new idea. Ihit, notwithstanding luT faults, she settled the 
vahn* of tlie j)rincii»le of lier eenstruction ; and the (lovcrnment 
at once determined to build nine more according to the generiil 
]>lan, with such changes as exp(‘ri(mee had suggested. The nine 
vessels of* this new Monitor fleet wxn*e modelled alike, and their 
dimensions were as follows: 


Lcnj'th (Jii 200 feet. 

AVidtlj on deck 45 “ 

Depth 12 “ 

Lengt h of lui 11 piTj'HT iro) “ 

Width of hull proper ;i7 “ 8 inchtNI, 

Overhang of armor-Hhelf forward 1(1 “ 

Overhang of annor-rthelf aft 25 “ 

Tonnage 844 toiw. 

Draught of water 10 hjct. 


It will Ije seen by these dimensions tluit tliei-o was, even so 
cai-ly, a tendency to diminish the overliang in jyroportion to the 
size ot the vessel, and this idea has been acted n])on in vessels 
lately constructed. The side armor of these vessels is live one- 
incli plates ; the wood backing three feet three inches ; and 
the deck is plated with two tliicknesses of half-incli iron. The 
tiiiTCt is eleven inches thick, made of eleven one-inch plates. 
It is nine feet high, and the inside diameter is twenty feet. 
The armament was originally intended to be two 15-inch guns ; 
but this varies, some carrying one 15-inch and one 11-ineh gun. 
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and others one 15-inch Bmooth-bore and one Parrott rifle, a 150- 
ponnder or a 200-pounder. These are the ships that were 
engaged at Cliaileston. 

Tlie Ho-eal]ed light-draught Monitors need not be particu- 
larly described, as they were failures. Tliey were intended for 
operations against Fort Fisher, and for service on the Southern 
rivers; but fit)in an error in calculation, instead of floating at 
the pro])er heiglit, they were, when launched, so low in the 
water as to be unserviceable without a change in plan. Great 
corn])laints were made against the Department on account of 
these vessels. The mistake was one which could not be fore- 
seen ; and the only fault was, that somebody did not make it 
certain that the calculations were in proper liands, and also un- 
der proper supervision. The error has nothing whatever to do 
with the principle of ilonitor construction. 

The next class of on i tors ordered consisted of vessels of 
one thousand tons’ burden. They are about 225 feet long ; the 
overhang is less, and sj)onsons extend from its outer edge to the 
hull, and this increases tlieir B))ee<l and their salety as sea-boats. 
Tlieir turrets are com])osed of eleven one-inch plates, and tlieir 
side armor is so constructed as to be practically equal to eleven 
inches of solid iron, besides the wooden backing. These are 
more formidaliie vessels than any that preceded them, and it 
is easy to see that they are absolutely invulnerable to any artil- 
lery that has yet been mounted on board a ship, excejit in our 
own Navy ; and tliat no broadside ship now afloat could main- 
tain a close action with one of these with the slightest prospect 
of success, unless it were possible for the large ship to run the 
small one down, a thing which the Merrimack was by no means 
able to do in her battle in Hampton Roads. 

The next ellbrt of the Government was to construct some 
swift ocean cruisers on the J^fonitor plan, and the Puritan and 
the Dictator were begun. The Puritan is a double-turreted 
ship, while tlie Dictator has but one turret, and is some twenty 
feet shorter tliau the Puritan, and the armament of this latter 
ship is l)y lar the more formidable one. In other respects they 
are bo similar, that the following description of the Dictator 
will answer very well for both. It was published originally 
in the JVeio York Trihuns^ and has been revised by Mr. 
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Ericsson liimself. Some comments of the editor are also 
included, as forming a part of the history of the opinions of 
the day : 

It liaving been frequently stated that the Dictator is an ocean iron- 
clad, the impression prevails that she resembles the New Irt)n8ides and 
other vessels built for the purpose of going to sea. This is not so. The 
Dictator has none of the paraphernalia of such ocean-vessels as we are 
in the hal>it of looking at in our harbors. She has none of the tall bul- 
vrarks, no masts, no rigging, no capstan on deck — nothing, in fact, that 
looks like an ordinary ship. A long-anncd man could dip his hands 
into the water from her deck. 

The dimensions of the hull of the vessel are as follows: Extreme 
length over all, 314 feet. The aft overlmng being tbirty-one feet, and 
forward overhang thirteen, it leaves 270 feet between perjamdieulars— 
extreme breadth tifty, and depth twetdy-two and a half feet, l/ike tlie 
original Monitor, and the Monitors that are now in course (»f eon- 
struction, the Dictator is almost exclusively iron — her frames, keelsons, 
and plating being of that metal. A person looking at her in the river 
can fonii no idea of lior appearance wlien she is completely out of the 
water. If an ordinary ship were lifted np, and an immense shelf of 
eleven inches of iron placed on the* top of her deck, overhanging for o 
space of some four feet on each side, she would nNsemhlc the Dictator. 
Taking into a<'count tlic curvature of the sea, the Dictator could not bo 
seen four mik^s off. 

The armor of the original Monitor consisted of five inches of iron, 
laid on iri single plates, each one inch thick. That of the Warrior con- 
sisted of four and a half jnches of iron, laid on in a solid slab like our 
own iron-clad frigate Roanoke. The Frencli frigate La (iloirii bad also 
four and a half inches of iron laid on in a solid slab. Now, the Dictfv- 
tor hfis on her siiles eleven inches of iron, and five inches of this is in 
solid beams, somewhat like the Warrior, the La (iloire, and the Roa- 
noke, except that the plates of the latter w'cre in very large slabs, while 
those of the Dictator are in beams five V>y eight inches. Over these 
5-incb blocks of iron are 1-inch plates of iron ; making alto- 
gether an armor of eleven inches of iron, the same dimensions as the 
armor of a turret of the Passaic, Montauk, etc. Tlic armor begins at 
the deck and goes down six feet, which takes it about four feet below 
the water ; so that the deck of the ocean iron-clad Dictator will only bo 
about two feet over winter. Below this armor there are sixteen feet of 
the ship, composed of plating 13-16tb8 of an inch thick. The weight of 
13 
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the armor i« about five hundred tons— the burden of a pretty lai^o-sized 
steamer. There will be but one turret, of an improved pattern. It was 
originally intended to cover it with twenty-four inches of iron, but the 
perfection to which its construction has now been brought will render 
fifteen inches sufficient This is four inches more than the armor of the 
Passaic class of turret, and ten inches more than the armored sides of 
those vessels. The apparatus for working the guns will be more perfect 
than any yet carried out The revolution in naval artillery, caused by 
the facility with which four or five men can work the 15-inch gun, will 
he made still more startling when one or two men can handle such im- 
mense pieces of ordnance. The gear of the turret is different from that 
of the other vessels only in point of size. The turret complete will 
weigh almost five hundred tons, or thereabouts, being almost as heavy 
as the entire armor of the vessel 

The ram is perhaps the finest piece of work aboard the ship. The 
ram proper is twenty-two feet of solid oak and iron ; unlike the Keokuk, 
which protruded from the bottom of the hull near the keel, this extends 
from the top of the deck, bemg, as it wx're, an extension of the entire 
armor of the ship. Another advantage in this ram is, that it could be 
carried away without any material damage or injury to the vessel, and 
without her making water. 

The decks are perfectly clear of*all incumbrances except the turret 
The same objection made to the other Monitors, relative to their liabil- 
ity to be injured by plunging shot from forts, is valid in tl;o Dictator’s 
case ; but it is only just to say, that, of the iron-clad vessels engaged in 
the attack on Charleston, none has suffered any serious inconvenience 
from injuries done to the deck. It seems almost impossible, and has 
proved so, that a projectile fired from a ship could enter the deck. The 
armor of the deck consists of one and a half Itches of iron, laid on in 
two plates, in the same manner as in the other vessels. 

The berth-deck — tliat on which the crew and officers are to live — is 
a very commodious one, the head-room being equal to that of any first- 
class sailing frigate in the Navy. A man six feet high, with his hat on, 
can walk, without stooping, from end to end of it 

The ship is ventilated by three immense blowers ; two for the use of 
the vessel generally, and one for the express purpose of ventilating the 
engine-room. Those blowers are of immense size, about seventy-two 
inches by forty-eight inches. An air-trunk, supplying a blower eight 
feet in diameter, is placed thirty-five feet from Uie stern. The air to 
supply the other blowers is drawn from the top of the turret and dis- 
tributed through the ship. 
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The machinery of the Dictator is of greater power than thatjof any 
man-of-war built in this country or in Europe, The cylinders are one 
hundred inches in diameter. Cylinders of these dimensions have never 
been built in this city, except for side-wheel steamboats. Tlio cylinders 
are bolted to massive wrought-iroii keelsons, ten feet deep, and some 
twenty-four inches in width. They are both in line, athwart ships, and 
have laige slide and expansive valves, the latter working over the for- 
mer. A peculiar feature of the machinery is the absence of guides, 
cross-heads, and other cumbrous parts. Tlie piston, four feet stroke, 
has a trunk attached to it The boilers are immense, six in number, 
and have fifty-six furnaces, and an aggregate grate-surface of 1,100 feet; 
allowing twelve pounds of coal per square foot of gratc-surfiice, the ves- 
sel will require at least one hundred and forty tons of coal per day of 
twenty-four hours’ steaming at full speed, which will never be recpiisite 
excepting when chasing an enemy. 1'lie weight of these boilers will Ih' 
almost seventy tons each, that is, four hundred and twenty tons alto- 
gether, without water; so that when they arc completed they will weigh 
over seven hundrod tons. The propeller shaft- is a gigantic piece of 
forge-work ; it weighs something like thirty-six tons, the burden of an 
average sloop. The propeller is a righi-lianded true-screw, twenty-one 
and a half feet in diameter; luis thirty-four feet pitch, and weighs 
30,000 pounds. There is no outl>oard hearing for the shaft. What 
piston-speed will be o])tained from the engines remains to bo seen. The 
propeller cannot be injured by any projectile, im a shot would hav(» 
to pass through twenty-six feet of water' to strike it. The engines are 
calculated to be something in the neighborhood of 5,000 horsc'-power. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of making the iron-clads 
permanently useful was that of protecting the bottoms from the filth 
which concentrated there and prevented them from moving. The ori- 
ginal Monitor had to be towed from Fortress Monroe to Wasliington, 
on account of her bottom being so foul The English frigate Warrior 
also experienced a similar inconvenience. All sorts of paints have l>een 
tried, and all with want of success. Tlie most popular wtts a sort of 
English ^‘peacock” paint, which was used in some of the mail-steamers; 
but it did very little good. On the bottom of the Dictator, how ever, and 
on all of our iron-clads to be built henceforward, and most of the naval- 
built vessels, a successful remedy has been devised, which will keep the 
bottoms perfectly clear of all filth. It is called “ ship-zinc ” paint, gnd 
is perfectly white in color. Some thirty years since a vessel was coated 
with it in England ; she arrived here a few weeks ago, and her bottom 
was found in perfect order. The Government has responsible parties 
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furnisliing the paint, and its purity can be relied on. It is confidently 
expected that a vessel so complete, with eleven inches of armor and 
such a licavy batfery, will prove lierself the Dictator of the ocean. 

Captain Tyler, of the Royal Engineers, in a lecture before the 
United Service Institution, January 18th, delighted his hearers by as- 
suring them that “ the tun'cts of the Monitors and their port-stoppers 
were cflectivc principally in preventing the guns from being worked.” 
He fuii her stated that the report of Secretary Welles ** confirmed the 
worst estimate that we (the English) had formed of them.” The un- 
prejudiced lecturer further told his hearers that the only Federal vessel 
that had ventured within 700 yards of Fort Sumter, the Keokuk, had 
to be withdrawn in a sinking condition, and afterward sunk. The 
11 -inch guns proved too much for the 11 -inch turrets of the Mon- 
itors,” added the lecturer, leaving his hearers to infer that the Keokuk 
was a Monitor whose turret and hull had been riddled by Confederate 
balls. Our readers will bear in mind that this statement was made on 
tliO 18tli of January, 1804, on an occasion of more than ordinary grav- 
ity, the subject under consideration being tlie great national question of 
harbor defence and the fortifications at Spitbead. Captain Tyler pro- 
duced charts showing that tliere were tliree distinct channels, varying 
from 1,000 to 3,000 yards in width, open to an enemy 's vessels, and 
which channels he said could not bo obstructed ; yet, as the Keokuk 
had been sunk at a distance of 700 yards, these channels coiihl not be 
entered by our iron-dads. 

We will not attempt to dispel Captain Tyler’s delusion, nor question 
the soundness of his argument in proof of England’s security. Our ob- 
ject is simply to point out tliat he has grossly misrepresented our naval 
achievements. The fact is, the Royal Engineers have been forced to 
admit the impregnability of our turrets and port-stoppers — hence their 
annoyance. The brevity of the action with the Confederate iron-clad 
Atlanta has shown that the “ chcesc-box on a raft ” is something more 
than a mere Yankee notion. The English artillerists are surprised to 
find that while they require twenty men to handle a 10-inoh gun on 
land, our enormous pieces of 15-inch calibre are handled on board of 
the Monitors with half a dozen hands—a single man only being required 
to point these guns. But more surprising still, the turrets and the 
port-stoppers ofter absolute protection to guns and gunners. 

The lecturer of the 18th of January knew that the Monitors had 
been repeatedly engaged with the Confederate batteries at short ranges, 
since the first conflict at Charleston, and he well knew, at the time 
w'hen he addressed his audience, that upward of 2,000 shot had hit the 
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Monitor fleet The Pfitapsco, it was well known at the time, had been 
in twenty-eight engagements, yet nothing had been destroyed ’within 
her turret, and not the slightest derangement caused to her machinery. 
These stubborn tacts Captain Tyler cannot grapple with, and therefore 
tells his hearers wliat happened during the first brief trial of the new 
system, under fire at Charleston, in April, 1863. A port-stopper which 
had been placed too near the turret in one of the vessels, stuck. The 
application of hammer and chisel for Imlf an hour removed the difli- 
cuity. Not a single accident of the kind occurred during the wh5le 
siege, not a pound of Confederato metal entered tlirough plates or 
port-stoppers ; and yet an oflicer in her Majesty’s service, before mi 
audience composed of distinguisbed persons, ventures to state that “ tlie 
turrets of tlie Monitf^rs, and their port-stoppers, ivcro efleetive princi- 
paliy ill preventing the guns from being worked,’^ and that the Con- 
federate guns “prov(*d too much for the 11-inch plates which composed 
the iurrets of the Monitors.” 

We forbear comment, but advise the English people not to lx* hilled 
into st'curity by assurances based on prof(‘ssional conceit and iguoninec. 
Their neiglil)ors over the Cbaniu*! have fully proved tliat iron-clads, 
of tlie European type, are unlit to light at sea, and that notwithstanding 
M, Xavier Rayiiiond's sjilendid account of their kucccss, wrlttiui to order 
(oT the Revue (les I)€HX j]fon(le.%j\iAt pu]>li.slied, sometliing better must be 
contrived. Accordingly, the Emperor of the Frcncl), through his 
agents, is taking a very careful look info our turrets. England will do 
w'cll to do the same; for with a single opponent at Cherbourg, siirdi as 
our large turret vessels, with their 15-iueh thick iron jirotection to their 
enormous guns, and lOJ-inch side armor, hacked by four feci of oak, 
tlie Warriors, lllack Princes, and iVince Consorts could not liold the 
Channel for a single day. The experiments at the Was] lingt on Navy- 
Yard established the fact long ago, that the 4 J inch plating of the Eu- 
ropean iron-clads with its thin wood backing, afl'ords no protection 
against the enormous weight of ordnance which is part of the Monitor 
system. The result of the recent trials of armor-plate instituted by the 
Navy Department, which wo alluded to a few days ago, will amaze our 
Transatlantic rivals. The news of the fate of tlie famous 6-incli solid 
armor-plates, considered by tbe French as impregnable, will bo most 
unwelcome. Tlie utter demolition of Mc^ssrs. Petin and Gaudit’s 0-inch 
plate at the first shot from a 15-inch gun at Washington Navy-Yard, 
on the 10th of February, 1804, will form an epoch in the history of 
iron-clafls. The small-bore and high-velocity theory has received its 
quietus by this last practical mode adopted by the Navy Department 
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for settling tbe question. Much credit is due to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for his persistent course in adhering to the large smooth- 
bore principle, the sij^cessful application of which now enables us to 
defy all European iron-clads. 

It would appear that the great problem is nearer to solution than 
has been supposed. We have guns that can tear to fragments 6-inch 
solid armor-plates at a single shot, and therefore fully adequate to crush 
in the sides of any European iron-clad. We operate these guns within 
impregnable iron cylinders 16-inches thick, 'which at the will of the 
gunner turn to any point of the compass. These cylinders again we 
place on vessels, which, ^hile they present a very small target to the 
enemy’s fire, are protected by 10-inch side armor, backed by timber 
from three to four feet in thickness. In regard to speed, those who are 
best informed expect that our large turret-ships will bo very fast. We 
abstajn from all speculation on this point, since the Dictator will be un- 
der steam by the end of April. It will be proper to add, that our rivals 
have frequently asserted that our small Monitor vessels would be useless 
for defensive purposes, notwithstanding their heavy and well-protected 
guns. They have boasted of their superior speed, and told us that their 
Warriors would run down the small Monitors, pass our forts, and come 
up to our wharves. 

It has just occurred to them that their armored ships draw twenty- 
five feet water, while the Monitors only draw ten and a half feet; and 
that the gunner in a Monitor turret, safe on the shoals along the main 
channels, can unmolested and at short range put his 16-inch shot 
through the insuflScient armor of the intruder. 

In tlie Dnnderberg the Government has xmdertaken to com- 
bine some of the advantages of a turreted ship with a broadside 
vessel. A description of this novel ship, as she was before launch- 
ing, is copied from the Scientific ATnerican for March 14, 1863 : 

The formidable ratn-frigate Dunderberg, now building for the Gov- 
ernment by W. H. Webb, at his yard at the foot of Sixth Street, in 
this city, is in a very forward state, and being completed as fast as pos- 
sible. We lately visited this vessel, and are able to furnish a few de- 
tails of her construction, which we think will prove acceptable to our 
readers. 

The hull of the Dunderberg is massive, being solid from stem tc 
stem. It is 878 feet long, 68 feet wide, and 32 feet deep. The frames 
are twelve inches thick, and are built of oak, firmly bolted and fastened 
together. 
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The model of the ship is very peculiar. The floor is dead flat for 
the whole length, and the sides rise from it at an angle cverywhet*© save 
forward, where they are verj' nearly vertical. The bow is as sharp and 
has as fine lines as it is posksible to give it ; and the stem and run aft 
are very clean and handsomely modelled. The hull is divided by sev- 
eral water-tight compartments, both longitudinally and transversely — a 
precaution common to nearly all modern sea-going ships, which has 
been found indispensable. The frames are strappetl diagonally with 
heavy irons, five inches wide by seven-eighths of an inch thick, bllint 
bolted to them. There is a slight sheer on deck, but it is almost in- 
visible to the casual observer at a short distance. There is but one 
rudder : provision is made, however, for steering by an auxiliary appa- 
ratus of a peculiar nature, should the main steering-gear be shot away. 
The frani e-timbers, twelve inches thick, arc ceiled inaitio five inches 
thick, planked outside five inches thick, and over the planking two 
courses of heavy cmk beams, twelve inches thick, are again laid, making 
in all an aggregate amount of nearly five feet of solid timber on the 
ram’s sides. The planking is all caulked, ami the seams payed, before 
the last protection is applied, and the entire mass is as firmly bolted to- 
getlier as it is possible to do it. 

The ram on the Dumlerberg is about as fonnidablo a looking object 
as one can conceive. The entire forefoot of the vessel is prolonged 
tliirty feet trom the hull proper, and, rising easily upward from the keel 
about half tlie distance from the wat(ir-liiie, is there rounded, ])reHcntiDg 
a blunt end in shape like the profile of an axe-c‘dgc; it then nins back 
towanl the stem jigain. The mass of wood wlrich forms this ram pro- 
jects inside the hull almost as far m it docs outboard, and is there sub- 
stantially secured to the main timbers. The sides and edge of the ram 
will ]>c iron-plated ; and even should the. whole of it be knocked ofl* in 
an afiray, the builders say that the hull will be water-tight. 

The I>underberg has, on top of the main-deck, casernatod quarters 
for the guns and crew. This casemate slopes at an acute angle from 
the sides to the top. It takes up a largo portion of the vessel amid- 
ships, and is an elongated octagon in shape. It is mafic of heavy tim- 
ber, plated with iron four and a half inches thick. It is pierced on each 
side for three broadside guns, and has one port forward and another aft, 
in the ca^mate, for bow and stem firing. Tlie bull of the ship is Ibailt 
out from a distance below the water-line to meet the edge of the case- 
mate above, so that the broadside of the Dunderberg will present an 
acute angle to the line of the enemy’s fire. We do not know what the 
inclination of the casemate and side is, but it cannot bo less than 45^. 
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The mass of wood and iron presenting a resistance to the enemy’s rams 
or projectiles at this point amounts in all to seven feet There arc to 
be two turrets on the top of this casemate. The thickness of the turret- 
walls will be much greater than those of the Monitor batteries, and 
strong enough to resist the heaviest ordnance. 

Tlic armament of the Diinderbcrg has been variously guessed at by 
parties. As it is not publicly known what it will be, we are not able to 
inform our readers, further than that nimor assigns the 20-inch guns 
to the broadside, while each turret will also contain two heavy guns. 
The deck of the casemate, and also the main-deck, will be plated bomb- 
proof ; and the quarters for the officers and crew, being in tlie fortress 
on deck, will be thoroughly ventilated and open to the light and air : 
there will then be none of that depressing influence which is so marked 
in the departments assigned to the crews on the other batteries. 

'One great and overwhelming advantage that this splendid vessel 
has, is that she is built of wood. She may leak, become water-logged, 
roll, pitch, and toss, but there will still be some hope for the crew^ as 
long as lh(‘y stick to lier. Iron batteries fill and ])]ungc out of sight 
with very little warning. The cflect of this fact upon sailors morally is 
not the least important one. Although ik) men could have behaved 
bettor than the crew of the Monitor did in their peril, yet tliey all felt 
that their case was liopeless; and if they were saved, it would be more 
the result of good fortune than any aid which their ship could afibi*d 
them. The Duuderberg will draw about twenty feet of water. Her 
speed is not stated. Her engines are estimated at 6,000 liorse-power. 
Wc are not able at present to give particulars of them. 

Tlie next class of Monitors planned by the Department is 
represented by tlie Monadiiock and Miantoiiomoli. The inten- 
tion was to produce a double-turreted ocean cruiser. These 
ships are of the usual Monitor type in general, but without the 
side projection or overliaiig of the armor, by wliicli omission it 
was expected that the speed of the vessel would be increased. 
In this there has been no disappointment. 

These Monitors have a speed of eleven knots, and therefore 
rank among the fastest war-ships afloat. Doubtless there are 
some swifter ships than these in the French and English ISTavies, 
and we have faster wooden vessels ; but it must be remembered, 
that ships that are reported to make fourteen or sixteen knots 
on their trial trip, and in smooth water, fall very much below 
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this at sea ; and an iron-clad making eleven Icnots at sea, as 
tlxese Monitors have done, deserved thiO name of fast. 

Tliey ai*e two hundred and fifty-seven (257) feet long, with 
two tun*ets of the usual size. The side armor is ecjual to eleven 
inches of solid iron, liesidCvS the wood backing, and the turrets 
are twelve inches thick. Tlie armament is four 15-inch gnns, 
and I'iHisequently the weight of a broadside of solid shot is 
eighteen hundred (1,800) {>ounds. 

These .Monitors, us has been said, float about two feet out of 
the water, and the size of the target which they ]>re.sent to an 
enemy's fire lias been shown already. No one can visit one of 
thesii wonderlul vessels without tlHjling that art and skill have 
(nercoine every serious objection which has been made against 
the Monitor form. The writer lias visited the Miantonomoli in 
weather when ventilation was needed ; and found the air fresli 
and juire tliroughout the ship, thon^li lying at anclior; and 
again in the cold, damp days of winter, and then there wais no 
RUise of dampness or chill in any part of tht^ vt'ssel. The per- 
fectiiUi of the machinery, the beautiful adaptation of new ma- 
chinery to ine(‘t the new wants of such a novel war-ship, arc 
worthy of all admiration. A senses of almost ])erfect security 
against shot, and the consciousness of wielding a power that 
nothing yet invented can resist, produce that frame of mind in 
which men can do their utmost. Such a sense of security, and 
confidence in weapons, is an almost certain guaranty of success 
ill a combat where iu other rcs[)ects tlio parties are ecpial. 

Ill addition to these, the Dejiartment had nearly completed, 
at the close of the rebellion, a Htill more formidable class of 
Monitors. Excepting, perhajis, only the Puritan, they surpass 
in defensive and oflensivc ]>ower any vessels whieli have yet 
lieen eonstrueted, whether lieri* or in Euroj>e. 

The dimensions of this class, of which the Kalamazcx) is a 
representative, are m follows: 


Length 

Breadth 

Depth on the side 

Outside iron pkting 

Tliicknefis of iron strlngera 

Whole thickness of wooden backing.. . 
Whole thickness of side, wood and iron 


842 feet. 

50 “ 8 inches. 

21 6 " 

0 inches. ) 

g (( >14 inches of iron. 

• « • 80 inches. 

8 feet 8 “ 
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Wood dock-plank 6 inches* 

Iron plating 8 “ 

Wood on top of plating 8 ** 

Whole thickness 12 inches. 


Below this twelve inches of wood and iron are the heavy 
transverse beams which support the deck, and between these 
timbers large iron braces, so that practically, the deck, as before 
stated in regard to the Miantonomoh, is solid to the water-line, 
or nearly so, and therefore the whole width of the deck is the 
actual backing of the side armor. The turrets of these Moni- 
tors are fifteen inches thick, and are constructed upon a new prin- 
ciple, which it is supposed will greatly increase their power of 
resistance. The outer circle of the turret is composed of five one- 
inch plates. The inner circle is also formed of five one-inch 
plates, while the space between these, of five inches, is filled in 
with solid iron rings or bands, five inches thick, of solid iron. 
These vessels are thirty-two hundred tons’ burden. 

Nothing, perhaps, will show more impressively the firm con- 
victions upon which the Department has acted in the construc- 
tion of the Monitors, than the statement made by one high in 
oflSce, who has a reputation at stake, and who knows, as well as 
any man can, the merits of this national question. He said he 
was quite willing to have the American Navy subjected to the 
following test : He would anchor one of these new Monitors, and 
around her, at a distance of fifteen hundred yards, should be 
anchored as many of the broadside iron-clads of France and 
England as they might choose to place there, more or less, with 
their present armament, and each of tliese ships should be per 
mitted to fire one broadside at the Monitor; then, if at the close 
of this the Monitor should be disabled, or unable to return fire, 
America should be considered beaten. But if not, then the 
Monitor should fire her guns, once at each ship ; and the contest 
for superiority in ships and guns should be decided by the result. 

It is very easy to throw ridicule upon such a proposition as 
vain and empty boasting ; but the result of such a trial is as 
easy to be calculated beforehand as the effect of known physi- 
cal laws. Wliat effect would any ordnance yet mounted on 
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diipboaard by France and England have on fourteen inches of 
solid iron in side armor, or fifteen inches in the tnrret lit a dis- 
tance of fifteen hundred yards t How often would the best gun- 
ners strike the narrow strip of hull above the water I and how 
often the centre of the turret ? for a sliot aside from the centre 
would glance aside. And should the shot strike, what harm 
would be done ? None whatever, or, at most, a damage not 
essential. But the Monitor can return that fire with 15-inch 
smooth bores, or with 12-inch rifles ; and it requires no long 
thought to determine the effect of such projectiles upon any 
broadside iron-clads whicli are yet afloat. Nothing could more 
completely show the superiority of the American Navy than 
such an experiment as tliis. 

This superiority may or may not be temporary. No man 
will pretend to set bounds to the inventive genius of the nations. 
England, France, all Europe indeed, are intent upon new dis- 
coveries ill the art of slaughter and defence ; and no man can 
foresee what new forms the science of war may next assume. 
Something as far removed from our jiresent thought as was a 
Monitor from tlie tliought of the past, may bo produced hero or 
elsewhere. All that is now claimed is, that when the w^ar 
closed tlie American Navy was the most fonnidable one in tlie 
world, and that for tlie future w^e may siifely rely upon the ge- 
nius and skill of our countrymen, if the Government will only 
give them suitable means wherewith to work. It will be all in 
vain that we have inventive jxiwer or skilful mechanics, if we 
have no suitable navy-yards, or docks, or machinery with whicli 
ships can be built or repaired, while our enemies are abun- 
dantly provided with all that anxious thought can suggest or 
the wealth of nations supply. 

As a proper addition to the arguments and statements al- 
ready made, the following opinions of eminent men in regard 
to the Monitors and iron-clads in general are presented here ; 

XXTBACT JBOlt A LETTEE OF THE SECEETABT OF THE EAVT TO B. F. WADE, 

CUAlBlf AN OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAE. 

The necessity of ligbt-d|aught iron-clads to operate in the bays, 
sounds, and rivers, as well as for defensive purposes, was forced upon the 
Department at an early period of the present struggle. Not only was 
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the contest in which we were engaged peculiar, but the means and meas- 
ures to meet and suppress it, particularly those of the Navy, were novel 
and without precedent. Most of the lines of army communication were 
by water, and the Navy was expected to protect them and render 
tliem secure. A brief experience and a few engagements made it evi- 
dent that light-draught, unprotected, wooden boats, with magazines, ma- 
chinery, and boilers exposed, could be driven off by field artillery behind 
earthworks. Light-draught iron-clads became, therefore, an imperious 
necessity, and the convictions of the Department, and of all indeed who 
gave the subject intelligent consideration, were irresistibly in favor of 
such vessels ; but we were without models, and the wants of the country 
were pressing. Neither of the maritime powers of Europe had built, or 
attempted to build, a light-draught iron-clad. 

The Navy Department, in this emergency, was compelled to feel its 
way, without experience or precedent in any quarter to guide it. Ap- 
peals had been made in vain to Congress to provide a proper establish- 
ment for the construction of iron and armored vessels, where plans and 
models might have been developed and matured with studied delibera- 
tion and skill. When the contracts for these vessels were entered into, 
delays were inadmissible. Difficulties with foreign powers seemed im- 
minent, and in the absence of any national establishment immediate con- 
tracts for the construction of arqjored vessels were called for on every 
hmnd. The authorities of the States and cities on the seaboard were 
appealing to the Department and the Government for iron-clad vessels 
to defend their harbors from the two or three rovers that were then al- 
ready abroad, and great apprcliensions were entertained that certain for- 
midable ships in the process of construction in France and England for 
the rebels would soon visit our coast. Many who may now be forward 
to criticise and censure the enlarged and energetic action that was taken, 
were at that time profuse in censuring the Department for delays in not 
more promptly providing whatever vessels were necessary for the service. 

Congress having omitted to provide an establishment for the con- 
straction of an iron navy, where this class of armored vessels of light 
draught could be constructed, the Department has been compelled to 
rely on contractors and outside parties in difterent sections of the 
country for the work. 

The parties contracting have generally exerted themselves to meet 
in good faith the requirements of the Government, and it is a subject of 
just congratulation ^at, in this great emeigency, when the Department 
was compelled to act without precedents^ to guide it, and when the 
Government had omitted to furnish a suitable establishment, private 
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enterprise and our skilled mechanics have so well met the difficulties 
presented. 

Mr. J. B. Eadcs, of St. Louis, furnished the light-draught river-boats 
which have been so successful on the Mississippi and also in the bay of 
Mobile. Captain Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor class of vessels, 
furnislied the idea which is now near practical consiunmation. Although 
as y(‘t untried, these vessels ditfer so little from tlio original ^Monitor, that 
there is every reason to anticipate tlieir success. To predict otherwise 
would be presumption ; yet it has been the misforiune of the Depart- 
ment to (^counter hostility and forebodings of failure with every im- 
provement winch has been made tluring the war, and often from those 
of wliom encouragement and support might reasonably have been 
exjH'cted. Some of the best engineers and eonslructors in the service 
of the (iovernment, as well as others, exjwessed their want of confidence 
in the first Monitor, and declared it would prove a failure. It was 
reprcsente«i that she could not float, that she would plunge to the bottom 
when iaunclied, and tliai to send her to lIam|>ton Roads would be reck- 
lessness amounting to crime. A constant succession of struggles against 
prejudices, ignorance, and fixed habits ami o|>inions, has been the fate 
of the Deparlinent at eveiy st('p which tlic extraordinary exigencies of 
this war have compelled it to take. While it. is not diflicult to criticise 
and point out mistakes in a new <lescription of vessels which tlic chnugo 
in naval warfare lias suddenly called into existem^e, and to suggest altera* 
tions and inniroverncnts on what has already truns])ired, it is a satisfac- 
tion to the Department w liieh was compi'lled to encounter this opposition 
to km»w that this class of vessels, subjected at the beginning to ridicule, 
and subser|uenlly to (;bIo<juy and denunciation, has Ix'en successfully 
tried in battle and in storm — that these vessrds have e(jualled the expec- 
tations of the country in periods of peril, and liavo been extensively 
copied alu’oad. Other Oovcnruients ard adopting them, while rnatiy of 
the discontented of our ow n country still question the wisdom of build- 
ing vessels of the class which has at a critical moment rendered 
unequalled sendee to the Union, and saved the capital of the nation. 

In encouraging contrast xvith the illiberal and prejudiced opinions 
which have opposed all im}>rovements, denounced them in advance as fail- 
ures, and been dissatisfied even with successful results, are the observations 
and reflections of the sagacious and sensible author of the recent valuar 
blc work on English and French Neutrality,” who, appreciating the 
difficulties of the Department, remarks, at page 458 of his instructive 
volume : 

“ It is no small proof of ability in the management of the Navy, that 
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there was skill enoogh to provide, and independence enough to nse, a 
form of war-ship and a kind of cannon before untried, but which time 
and ciperience have shown were alone of all ships and weapons then 
known capable of meeting the emergency.” 

At the present time the call for light-draught iron-clads comes from 
eveiy squadron engaged in this struggle. Acting Rear-Admiral Lee 
says that within the limits of his command there must be a large increase 
of light-draught iron-clads. Vice-Admiral Farragut, before he left the 
scene of his great exploits, asked for additional iron-clads, especially 
those of light draught, and declared that the coast could not be held 
unless he had them. In each of the blockading and river squadrons 
they are required. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since any contracts have been entered 
into for this class of vessels, and it is hoped the present war is so near 
its close that no further expenditures for additional ones will be neces- 
sary ; but should the war continue a year longer, more will be wanted. 

My acknowledgments are due to the committee for this opportunity 
to express my views. I shall feel under obligations to them or others, 
as will the whole country, for any improvements or suggestions which 
they may propose in consequence of their investigations, or for any un- 
detected errors or mistakes which they may discover, in order that their 
conclusions and recommendations in this great emergency may bo 
brought to the aid of the Department on this most interesting and im- 
portant subject 

EEPOET OF EEAE-ADMIRAL J. A. DAHLGEEN. 

Plao-Steami5r Philadelphia, | 
Off Morris Island, January 18G4. ) 

Sir : Conformably to the wishes of the Department, I submit the 
following review of the services of the Monitors while under my com- 
mand ; and as some knowledge of the circumstances under which they 
have been tested may afford a better appreciation of their qualities, I 
shall briefly narrate some of the leading events in which they have par- 
ticipated during the operations at this place. 

On the 6th July Rear-Admiral Du Pont delivered to me the com- 
mand of the naval forces occupying the coast of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and part of Florida ; they embraced seventy (70) vessels of all 
classes, and were distributed at various points along an extent of more 
than three hundred miles. There was no concentration, the purpose 
being rather to distribute the vessels in order to enforce an eflScient 
blockade. 
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Of tbo iron-dads, the Ironsides was off Charleston bar, two Monitors 
were at Edisto, one at Stono, three at Port Royal, and one at dasabaw. 

The orders of the Department (Juno 24, 1863) only directed me to 
assume the command ; they went no further, nor was there need’ that 
they should. There was an enemy in front, and it was my duty to, 
compel him to obedience, so far as ray means permitted. On the day 
that I arrived, an interview occurred with General Gillmore, in which 
the details for a descent on Morris Island were arranged to comraenco 
on the Wednesday following, but which wore postponed first to Thurs- 
day and then to Friday, in order to allow General Gillmore to perfect 
his arrangements. 

In the absence of specific instnictions, I was obliged to assume the 
responsibility of action which the Department was advised of. 

I’hc naval part of the operations consisted of — 

1. In assembling the iron-clads at the Charleston bar, so as to cross 
at early daylight on the day named, to cover the attack of the troops, to 
prevent the arrival of rcenforccments during that attack, and to engage 
the rebel batteries, particularly Fort Wagner. 

2. To furnish a convoy for the column that was to ascend to Stono, 
cover its landing, and shell James’s Island. 

3. To guard the depots of the army at Hilton Head and at Seabrook 
during the Avithdrawal of the troops conccntratcfl on Folly Island. 

I should here state that Mr. Kricsson had decided to increase the 
thicknesses of the |)iIot-houses of all the Monitors, and add heavy circles 
of rnetiil to the b.'iscs of the turrets and pilot-houses. 

The three at Port Royal were already in hand fi>r this purpose, and 
some progress had been made. A part of my preparation consisted in 
putting a stop to the work, and having the vessels fitted temporarily for 
service, 

Tliis was effected in season, and before daylight of the 9th of July 
the Monitors w'cre off the bar, ready to pass in at the first sign of move- 
ment by the United States batteries on Folly Island. 

The plan was to open from the masked batteries on the north end 
of Folly Island, cross the bar with the Monitors, and enfilade the rebel 
position on the eminences of Morris Island, while the troops were to • 
cross the narrow inlet which divides Morris Island from Folly Island 
when the proper moment arrived The obscurity of the night still 
rested on land and sea when I went on board the CatsMil (July 10), 
and not a symptom of preparation on shore was visible to us. 

It was important that the Monitors should not by their appearance 
give any intimation of what was meditated by being seen on the bar 
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until ilie details ashore were completed ; so I waited the first fire of the 
batteries. This was not long coming, and I led with ray flag in the 
Catskill, followed by Captains Fairfax, Downes, and Colhoun, in the 
Mon tank, Nahant, and Weehaw ken. Steering for the wreck of the 
Keokuk, and passing it, the Monitors were laid in line about parallel to 
tlic land, opposite the southern eminences of Morris Island, and poured 
in a steady lire among the rebel garrison, who were there posted, mak- 
ing a feeble and incftcctual return to the storm of shot and shell that 
came upon their front and flank. I could see plainly the great confusion 
into which they were thrown by this sudden and overwhelming 
onslaught. It was a complete surprise, both as to time and to power 
developed. 

The Monitors were run in as close as the shoal waters permitted, so 
that the shells from our own batteries on Folly Island passed close 
ahead of and at times over some of them. 

About 8 o’clock a body of men were seen coming over the low sand- 
beach of Morris Island, and while hesitating whether to treat them to 
some volleys of grape, the sight of the Union flag^ told who they were. 
They composed the brigade which had been brouglit from the Folly 
Iviver by the boats off the squadron under Lieutenant-Commander Bunce, 
and Lieutenant Mackenzie. 

I paused for a moment to observe the gradual accumulation of our 
men in masses, and their advancing movement ; then puvshed forward to 
accelerate with our enfilading fire the retreat of the rebels. 

The sight w as now of great interest. Our owm troops could be seen 
taking possession of the sand-hills where the enemy had rested the sole 
defence of this end of the island, while some battalions w^cre moving along 
the beach. The defeated rebels were hurriedly making their way along 
the low, flat land north of their position, and some tw^o or three detached 
dwellings were in flames, while the Monitors skirting the shore main- 
tained a steady fire on the retreat. Presently they reached Fort Wag- 
ner, and here we were advised that our advance was checked, at least 
for the day, though it was but nine o’clock. The discomfited rebels were 
safe in the work, and our own men halted at a reasonable distance 
from it. 

The Monitor wdth my flag w’as now anchored as near the beach as 
the depth of water peimitted (twelve hundred yards), and the other 
Monitors in line to the southward. A steady fire was begun about 9.30 
— the fort replying briskly— and maintained through the day, except 


The first planted on Horns Island by Lieutenant Bobeeon. 
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the dinner hour, until six in the evening ; then I retired aud anchored 
lower down, 

Next morning before six o’clock the flag-lieutenant reported to me 
that an assault had been made at daybreak by our troops and failed, 
and about nine o'clock I had a note in pencil from the general, saying : 
“ We attempted to carry Fort Wagner by assault this morning and 
reached the parapet, but tlie men recoiled and fell back with slight loss,” 

It is known now that reenforcemeuta had been hurried to the island 
by the rehela, and had entered the work about midnight. 

I had no notice whatever of the goneraFs intent, and could, there- 
fore, render no ai<l in lime. 

Hero ended the first part of the enterprise agaitist Morris Island, It 
had been in all respects a 8uq)rise, and so complete that the rebels do not 
seem to have had any idea of it until tlie day before ; and it is not cer- 
tain they were then aware of the scale on which it was to be conducted, 

liiwl a work like Wagner crowned the sand-hills of the south end, 
vve could not have cstahlished our position on the island — even a sur- 
prise w ould probably have been out of the question. But there were to 
be no more surprises — the undertaking was to he completed only by hard 
work patiently endured in the trenches, and by batt^eries ashore aud afloat. 

The gtmcral now decided to make a second iissault in force, aud to 
cover it by some light batteries established at distances varying from 
one thousand to seventeen hundred yanls. 

While the preparations for this design were going on, the Monitors 
were daily at work to occupy tlie attention of Wagner and keep down 
its fire — the gunboats assisting at long range. 

On the IBtli July, all being ready, about noon I led up in the Mon- 
tauk, followed by four Monitors and the Ironsides, anchored at twelve 
hundred yards, as near as the stfite of the tide would permit, and opened 
fire — the gunboats firing at a greater distance, and the shore batteries also 
in action. 

As the tide rose the Montauk gradually closed in, until at seven 
o'clock she was about three hundred yards from Wagner, when I ordered 
grape to be used. Unable to endure tlie fire of tbe vessels, the guns 
of the fort were now silent, and not a man was to be seen. 

About sunset a note in pencil from General Gillmore announced liis 
intention to assault, but it was quite dark before the column reached the 
work. Tlie fire of the vessels was continued so long as it was safe for 
our own men ashore, but ceased when the darkness made it impossible 
to distinguish friend and foe. The rattle of musketry soon made 
known the commencement of tHe assault, and continued with little in- 
14 
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tennission until 9.80, when it ceased, and then came the painful tidings 
of our defeat 

This was the end of the second part of the operation, and proved that 
the work was too strong and too pertinaciously defended to be taken by 
any off-hand blow. The slow and laborious operation by trench and 
cannon only were capable of reducing it 

And here I may remark, that in this necessity is to be found a prin- 
cipal cause for the delay in reaching Charleston that subsequently 
ensued. It was no doubt unavoidable, for it is to be presumed that no 
more troops could then be spared from the main armies. If there had 
been sufficient to make such an assault as would have overpowered all 
opposition, Wagner might have been carried at the first assault, Gregg 
would have yielded immediately, Sumter would soon have followed as a 
matter of course, and the iron-clads, untouched by severe and continued 
battering, would have been in condition to come quickly in contact 
with the then imperfect interior defences. 

The rebel movements clearly indicate that they admitted the imprac- 
ticability of defending Morris Island, and consequently Sumter, after 
our position on it was fully established and covered by the iron-clads. 
They only sought to hold the island long enough to replace Sumter by 
an interior position ; hence, every day of defence by Wfigner was vital 
to that of Charleston. 

This policy was successful for two months (10th July to '/th Sep- 
tember), and gave time to convert Fort Johnson from a torlorn old fort 
into a powerful earthwork — improved by the experiences of Wagner. 
Moultrie received similar advantages, and most of the cannon of Sumter 
were divided between Johnson and Moultrie. Batteries were established 
along the south shore of the channel from Johnson to^rd the city ; 
and thus an interior defence was completed which, though it separated 
more widely the salient and principal w^orks of the defence, by substitu- 
ting Johnson for Sumter, yet rendered access to the upper harbor far 
more difficult, because a more powerful fire w^as concentrated from 
additional batteries upon vessels attempting to enter. 

And thus it was that^ even after Morris Island was evacuated and 
Sumter dismantled, the fleet must still pass the fire of Moultrie and Bee 
to find itself in presence of a formidable earthwork, supported by con 
tmuous batteries, and commanding obstructions more difficult than aqy 
between Sumter and Moultrie. f 

The real nature of these obstructions was not suspected until the 
winter freshets had broken away and floated into our hands a fair 
specimen of them, which were certainly far more formidable than had 
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been anticipated. So well do the rebels keep their counsel, that the 
best-informed refngee8,who had been constantly engaged about the har- 
bor, appeared to know as little about them as we did. 

During tlic progress of the engineers toward Wagner the iron-clads 
played an important jMirt, using their guns whenever an opportunity 
offered, as shown in the instances quoted on pjige 213. It may be 
readily conceived that, all things being equal, it w«‘is just as easy for the 
rebels to have worked toward our position as it was for our troops to 
work toward theirs. But there was a serious differeuco in the fact that 
the cannon of the iron clads, and also of the gunboats, comploit^ly enfi- 
laded the entire width of the narrow island, and absolutely interdicted 
any operation of the kind on the |>art of the rebels. In additioii, w hen- 
ever thrir tire was bearing se verely on our own workmen, a reejuest from 
ilie general always drew tlie tin? of the vessels; and I do not know that 
it failed to be effective in any instanci‘. As a conseipience, the rel)ela 
were restricted h) AVagner, and were |)owerlesH to liinder the progress of 
the trenches that were at last carried into the very ditch of the work, 
and decided its evacuation witliout assault. 

The day before the corjtciuplated assault, I led in the iron-clads in 
force, as agre(?d on, and battered the fort all djiy, tearing it into a sand- 
heap. Tlie next morning it was to liavc bei'U stormed, but the enemy 
had fled : tliey foresaw the inevitable result. 

The vessels thus shared fully with the anny in the operation lluit 
led to the abandonment of tlic works on Morris Islaml, and beside® 
what is already mentioned, [>rcvente<l (lu* accesHs of rednforcements or 
their accnimilation between Wagner and Oregg. The boats of the 
squadron were also engage*] on picket duty by night along the sea- 
shore of MorHs Islaml, and the little stream on its iniKT border. 

A detachment of seamen and marines, under Ca}>taiu Ibirker, par- 
ticipated in the practice of the batteries on Fort Sumter, by working four 
navy rifle-cannon, landed for the purpose. 

The duties of tlic iron-clads were not pcrfomied under idle batteries. 
The guns of Wagner never failed to open on thorn, and fired until their 
crews were driven, by those of oiir iron-clads, .to take shelter in the 
bomb-proofs. One of these cannon, a 10-inch, left deep dents on every 
turret, that will not easily be effaced. 

The operations of the iron-clads against Morris Island wore appro- 
priately closed by a sHerc contest with Fort Moultrie, Batteries Bee, 
Beauregard, etc., to relieve the Weehawken, which bad grounded under 
their fire, and was finally got off with some severe injurieia, owing to the 
faUing tide having exposed the hull under the overhang. 
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There were other oocasioDs when severe conflicts occurred with the 
rebel works on Sullivan’s Island. 

And besides the principal attacks in force, there were few dayc from 
the first attack on Morris Island (July 10th) to its evacuation (Septem- 
ber 7th) that some iron-clads or gunboats were not engaged in firing at 
the enemy’s works, so as to facilitate the labor of our troops ashore, as 
will be perceived by the following sample from the record : 


DATE. 

1863. 

July 

18. 

tt 

22^ 

tt 

24 

tt 

26 

<c 

28 

it 

29 

tt 

80 

tt 

81 

Aug. 

1 


2 


4 


C 


8 

** 

11 


18 


14 

tt 

16 

tt 

ir 

tt 

18 

tt 

19 

tt 

20 


21 


Object 


Wagner 

Wagner 

j Wagner 

Rebel batteries on Morris Island. 
Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner and Ticinity 

Rebel batteries on Morris Island. 

Rebel batteries on Morris Island. I 


Rebel batteries on Morris Island, 
to direct fire from our batteries | 
which opened on Sumter. 

j Wagner, to prevent assault. . . 


Rebel batteries on Morris Island. 

Sumter and Wagner 

Wagner 

I Sumter 


Sept, 1 

“ 6 
“ 6 

“ *1 

“ 8 


Sumter and obstructions 

Between Sumter and Gregg 

Wagner and Gregg 

Batteries on Sullivan’s Island. . . 

Batteries on Sullivan’s Island. . . 


Vessels engaged. 


Montauk (flag), Ironsides, Catskill, Nan- 
tucket Weehawken, Patapsco; ^n- 
boats Paul Jones, Ottawa, Seneca, (mip- 
pewa, Wissahickon. 

Nantucket, Ottawa (gunboatj. 

Weehawken (flag), Ironsiaes. Catskill, 
Montauk, Patapsc^ Nantucket ; j^n- 
boats Paul Jones, ^Seneca, Ottawa, Dai- 
Ching. 

Gunboats Ottawa, Dai-Ching, Paul Jones. 

Weehawken, Catskill, Ottawa (gunboat). 

Ironsides, Patapsco. 

Ironsides, Catskill, Patapsco, Ottawa (gun- 
boat). 

Ottawa (gunboat). 

Montauk, Patapsco, Catskill, Weehawken, 
Passaic, Nabant, Marblehead (gunboat). 

Ottawa, Marblehead (gunboats). 

Montauk, Marbleheaa (gunboat). 

Marblehead (gunboat). 

Ottawa, Marblehead, Mahaska (gunboats). 

Patapsco, Catskill. 

Gunboats Dai-Ching, Ottawa, Mahaska, 
Wissahickon, Racer. 

Gunboats Wissahickon, Mahaska, Ottawa, 
Dai-Ching, Racer, Dan. Smith. 

Mortar-boats Racer, Dan. Smith. 

Weehawken, Ironsides, Montauk, Nahant, 
Catskill, Passaic. Patapsco ; gunboats 
Canandaigua, Mahaska, Ottawa, Cimar- 
ron, Wissahickon, Dai-Ching, Lodona. 

Ironsides, Passaic, Weehawken ; ^nboats 
Wissahickon, Mahaska, Doi-Ching, Ot- 
tawa, Lodona. 

Ironsides. 

Ironsides ; gunboats Mahaska, Ottawa, 
Dai-Ching, Lodona. 

Ironsides, Patapsco; gunboats Mahaska, 
Dai-Ching. 

Weehawken, Ironsides ; gunboat Mon- 
tauk. 

Weehawken, Montauk, Passaic, Patapsco, 
Nahant. 

Weehawken, Montauk, Passaic, Patapsco, 
Nahant, Lehigh. 

Lehigh, Nahant. 

Ironudes, Weehawken, Montaulc, Passaic, 
Patapsco, Nahant, Lel^h. 

Ironsides, Patapsco, Lehi^, Nahant, Mon- 
tauk, Weehawken (ashore). 

Ironsides, Patapsco, Lehigh, Nahant, Mon- 
tank, Weehawken (ashore). 
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I shall now briefly comment on the various qualities of the Monitors : 
Isi Capacity for resistance. i*d. Power of ordnance. 3d. Draught of 
water. 4th. Sped. 5th. Number of crew, 

Endurance. — During the operations agmiist Morris Island the 
nine iroii-clads fired eight thousand projectiles, and received eight huu* 
dred and eighty-two (882) hits. Including the service at Sumter in 
April and the Ogeechoc, the total number was eleven hundred and 
ninety -four (1,194,) distributed as follows: 


Serriee of itm-eladi. South Athntie BlocJ:ading Spmdron. ShoUJired mid 
hits reetiud hy thtm during (gicratiom against Morris Island. 


j 

VESSEI.!!. 

No. or SiMOTi Piaiuo. 

Hits. 

h 

a"" 
a 1 

K 

^ 35 

"•s 

5 

B 

1 

i 5a 

1 

H 

15-ia. 

1 

U-ln, 

CatakiU 

W 

425 

s»i 

20 1 


106 

Moniauk. . 

301 

47H i 

154 

14 

46 

214 

l^iiigb 

4t 





86 

Fuifiiic 

119 

l'»7 

90 

ki 

* 9 

184 

Kahant 

170 

270 

69 

86 


105 

PiitaiJKCO 

178 

*2’M} 

9(} 

47 

"i 

144 

Wcenuwkeu 

iidt 

(’45 

154 

55 

, , , , 

187 

Nantucket 

44 

155 

r.a 

51 


104 

Ironsides 


4,459 

101 


1 

104 

Total 

1/255 

6,771 

1 8M‘2 

‘250 

1 50 i 

1,194 



No, of uhotii flred. 

Weljcht of nr<»J<’e* 
tiles Ored, ui totis. 

By Ironsides 

4,489 

‘2,55‘i 

2884 

11 -inch, by Monitors 

1511 

154ncli, by Monitors. 

1/255 

218* 


Total. 

8,020 i 

658* 


Additional list of actions in tchkh the new Ironsides was engaged with the 
rebel Imtteries in Charleston harbor while reducing Morris Island. 


DATX 

Name. 

Rounds 

flr«<L 

Tilts by 
enemy. 

1663. 
July 18 

New Ironsides. 

805 

4 

“ 20 

... “ ........ 

108 

18 

Aug. 28 

. • . ** 

90 

4 

Sept. 2 

<« 

41 

r 

" 2 

« 

41 

9 


« si 

... “ j 

488 


“ 5| 


82 

i 


Distance. 

Object 

Ecmarks. 

Yartls. 

hm 

1,800 

Fort Wagner 

4< 

4t 

Ship was under way; 
distance varied from 
1,100 to 1,800 yds. 
Hits from Gregg and 
Moultrie ; ship at 
anchor. 

Hit from Gregg. 

1,000 

1,600 

1,800 

1,800 

Fort Gregg. . i 

Port Sumter 
Fort Wagner 
Fort Gregg. . 


On July 29th the Passaic engaged Wagner, and on August 31st % 
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Moultrie. On September ^tb tbe Passaic (in a disabled condition), 
Patapsco, Weehawken, and Nahant engaged Moultrie. 

Of the eight Monitors, one was always absent at Warsaw (Nahant or 
Nantucket), to blockade the rebel ram. The Lehigh did not arrive until 
August 30th, therefore was only able to participate in tbe operations of 
the remaining seven days, but did good work. 

For some time only five Monitors were available for general attack, 
and then six, which was tbe greatest number disposable at any one time. 

The consequences of the protracted firing and bard usage to which 
the Monitors were exposed during these two months of incessant ser- 
vice, were unavoidably very considerable in the aggregate; and tbe 
greater, also, that all repair which could possibly be dispensed with was 
postponed to the conclusion. It was therefore necessarily extensive 
when entered upon. The battering received was without precedent. 
The Montauk had been struck two hundred and fourteen (214) times ; 
the Weehawken one hundred and eighty-seven (187) times, and almost 
entirely by 10-inch shot. What vessels have ever been subjected to such 
a test ? It is not surprising that they should need considerable repair after 
sustaining such severe pounding for so long a time, but only that they 
could be restored at all to serviceable condition. The force of the 10- 
inch shot must be experienced to bp appreciated. Any one in contact 
with the part of the turret struck falls senseless, and I have been nearly 
shaken off my feet in the pilot-house when engaging Moultrie. 

All the little defects of detail were marked by such a searching pro- 
cess. Decks were cut through; cannon were worn out; side armor 
shaken ; tops of pilot-houses crushed, etc. But all these were reparable, 
and no vital principle was seriously touched. 

With such workshops and means as a Northern navy-yard includes, 
the repair of all Monitors would have been speedily executed ; but 
when machinery, tools, labor, and material have all to be obtained, as 
they were here, from a great distance, there was of necessity consid- 
erable delay ; and, moreover, it was not admissible to withdraw but a 
portion of the Monitors at a time from the blockade. 

The additions that were deemed advisable for strengthening the 
pilot-houses and turrets were also put on at this time, and the bottoms 
cleaned, for they had now became so foul with oysters and grass that 
the speed was reduced to three or three and a half knots, and, with the 
strong tide of this harbor, added considerably to the difficulties*of work- 
ing the vessels properly under fire. 

On one night I was caught by heavy weather from the southeast 
^ while close up to Sumter, when I had gone to attadk it ; and it was well 
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that the darkness of the night prevented the slowness of our motion 
from being perceived while extricating the Monitors from their position. 

Power of Ordnance . — Each turret contains two guns, and from the 
peculiar facility which it has for giving direction to the heaviest ord- 
nance, no doubt, arises the desire to make these of the heaviest descrip- 
tion. How far other considerations should control the character of the 
ordnance is necessarily an unsettled question. 

To strike an armored ship, it may be best to usfe a gun capable of 
the greatest power ; but whether this shall be derived from a projectile 
of great weight, driven by low velocity, or of loss weight, and high ve- 
locity ; whether it shall be a 15-inch gun, fired with thirty-five or forty 
pounds, or a 13-inch, fired with fifty pounds of powder, is not hero ma- 
terial : the weight of the gun for cither purpose will not vary to any 
important degree. But in operations against earthworks, whoso mate- 
rial cannot be damaged permanently, but only disturbed, and which are 
only to be dealt with by keeping down their lire, a much lighter projec- 
tile would be preferable, in order that the practice may be as rapid as 
possible. Hence a piece of sixteen thousand pounds for 10-inch or 11- 
iiich shot and shell. 

When a number of Monitors arc l)rought together it would bo better 
also to have guns of like kind in each turret, and bring into action 
whichever might be preferable. Each of the Monitors of this squadron 
had a 15-inch and a smaller gun (11-inch or 8-inch rifle), and hence 
the rapidity of fire, which was most desirable, was not attained. That 
this was duo to the calibre of the gun, and not to its being located in a 
turret, may be shown by one notable instance. 

November 9, 1863, the Montauk, Captain Davis, was engaged in 
battering Sumter. In so doing, the 11 -inch gun fired twenty-five shells 
successively in one hour, of which twenty-one hit the wall of the fort 
aimed at — distance sixteen hundred yards. This is at the rate of one 
shell in 2.4 minutes, which is not only rapid but also exceedingly accu- 
rate practice. Tliere is no reason why another 11 -inch, if placed in the 
adjoining carriage (instead of the 16-inch), could not have been fired in 
the same time, at which rate that Monitor would have delivered an 11- 
inch shell every 1.2 minute. The rates of fire reported for the Iron- 
sides, by Captain Rowan, are — 



Time. 

No. fired. 

Time for each fire. 


A m. 


w. 

Most rapid 

0 50 

25 

1.74 

Continuoas «... 

2 55 

490 

2.86 

Assumed 

1 00 


1.88 

Montauk 

1 00 

1 25 

2.40 
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It will be perceived, that for a short space of time the fngate deKv- 
ered a shell from each gun in 1.74 minute, for three hours in 2.86 min- 
utes, and it is believed that a fire could be sustained at the .rate of 1.33 
minute. The last rate is therefore possible, but I am sure it would be 
difficult to sustain it long with much regard to good aim and consider- 
able distances ; and I believe, on the whole, that for every practicable 
purpose there would be all desirable rapidity of fire from the 11-inch in 
turret. Thus it is not to be presumed that there will be equality of 
ordnance power in the same number of 11-inch guns as to rapidity of 
fire, whether in a turret or broadside. 

Draught of IFa^cr.— The Monitors of the Passaic class draw about 
eleven and a half (11^) feet of water when properly trimmed. On this 
coast ten and eleven feet is the most convenient draught of water for 
penetmting all the principal sounds and rivers and navigating them to 
any extent. A greater draught restricts a vessel in movement, and in 
many instances excludes her from several ports, except under very fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

Speed . — The speed of the Monitors is not great (seven knots), but 
it is quite respectable with a clean bottom, and is fully equal to that of 
the Ironsides. Theift steerage is peculiar, but when understpod and 
, rightfhlly managed, not difficult to control. They pivot with celerity 
and in less space than almost any other class of vessel. 

Number of Men . — The number of men required to work them and 
the guns is only eighty, which is very moderate. 

In common with all iron-clads, the scope of vision is much restricted, 
for the plain reason that in such vessels apertures of any size must be 
avoided. There are some other defects, but they are not inherent, and 
it is believed are susceptible of being remedied whoDy or in part So 
much for the Monitors. 

The Ironsides is a fine, powerful ship. Her armor has stood heavy 
battering very well, and her broadside of seven 11 -inch guns and one 
8-inch rifle has always told with signal effect when opened on the 
enemy. Draught of water about 15|^ to 16 feet. Speed six to seven 
knots, and crew about four hundred and forty men. 

The defects of the vessel are the unplated. ends, which are conse- 
quently easily damaged by a raking fire, and involve the rudder and 
screw more or less, while she can return no fir6 in either direction. 
This was particularly and frequently inconvenient in attacking the works 
on Morris Island, for at certain stages of the tide vessels tail nearly 
across the channel, and present bow and stem to the beach of Morris 
Island, so that sometimes it was necessary to delay pli^sing the vessel in 
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position, and at othets she would swing around very awkwardly when 
engaged. 

The Monitoi*s, on the other hand, were almost equally well defended 
on all sides, and could fire in any direction. The Ironsides was also 
open to descending shot, and her scope of fire too much restricted by 
badly-placed ports. 

The desire for comparison which rages just now can easily be satis- 
fied by bringing the above data into juxtaposition. 

Just as they are, the Ironsides is capable of a more rapid and con- 
centrated fire, which, under the circumstances, made her guns more 
effective than the 16-inch of the Monitors. On the other hand, she was 
restricted by draught to the mid-channel, was very vulnerable to a ra- 
king fire, and the direction of her own guns was very limited laterally. 

The Monitors could operate in most of the channels — could direct 
their fire around the whole circle — and were almost equally well de- 
fended on all sides. 

Tlie defects in both classes of vessels are susceptible of being reme- 
died partially or entirely. The defence of the Ironsides could be made 
complete, and that of the Monitors equally so. The armament of 
the Monitors could be perfected so as to give all desirable rapidity of 
fire, but by no contrivance could the Ironsides bo enabled to use much 
heavier guns than those mounted. Yet when such changes were made 
as experience has suggested, there still would remain to the Monitors 
the lighter draught, clioice of guns from the heaviest to the lightest, de- 
fensibility, and direction of fire around the wliolo circle ; consequently 
the ability to carry a heavy battery into tlio least depth of water, with 
equal power of oftcnce and defence in any direction, and that with half 
the number of guns carried in broadside by another vessel. 

The comparison now made is to be understood as having relation to 
existing circumstances, and not at all intended as conclusive in regard 
to the general merits of iron-clads. 

It is in this sense that the action of the Navy Department is to be 
considered with reference to the selection of one class of vessels over 
another. 

It is evident that it was not designed to adopt any one style exclu- 
sively, for of the three vessels first ordered two were of the ordinary 
broadside class — jthe Ironsides and the Galena. The latter was quickly 
proved to be absolutely ineflScient, and so must any armored steamer of 
that size. It is universally admitted that plates of less than four and a 
half (4|^) inches cannot stand the shock of heavy projectiles, and vessels 
so armored must be of considerable tonnage. 
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I presume the Department only intended to build such vessels as 
were best adapted to the service at the scene of war. 

Keeping in view the peculiar exigencies of the case, which required 
light draught and great ordnance power, it appears that the selection of 
the Department could not have been more judicious in preferring a 
number of Monitors to operate from a heavy frigate as a base ; and if 
the intent of the Department could have been carried out in regard to 
numbers, we should now have been in entire possession of the coast 
from the capes of Virginia to New Orleans, including Wilmington, 
Charleston, Mobile, etc. 

Many defects of both classes are easily remediable, but some of those 
in the Monitors could only be determined by the test of battle ; before 
that, approximation only was possible. 

What other stylo of vessel could the Department have chosen ? 
Certainly none that has been built by English or French naval authori- 
ties. The Warrior and her class are exceedingly powerful, but could 
not get within gunshot here.^ 

On the other hand, there is very little navigable water on this coast 
which is not accessible to the Monitors. Tliey command supremely all 
that is near the shore, and cannot themselves be reached by vessels of 
heavier draught. So that, when there was some reason to apprehend the 
appearance of certain rams in this quarter, I assured the Department 
that the iron-dads could maintain position so long as coal and provi- 
sions lasted. 

It may appear that I speak too positively on tlie subject, but some 
experience with them certainly gives a right to do so. With a single 
exception, I have been on board a Monitor in all the principal actions, 
and the recurrence of casualties to the fleet-captains f near me shows 
that I was in a situation to judge. I was once in the Ironsides in an 
attack on Moultrie and Sumter. I have also watched the behavior of the 
Monitors at anchor through all the phases of winter weather in this ex- 
posed situation. 

The completeness with which four little Monitors, supported by an 
iron-clad frigate, have closed this port, is well worth noting. 

* According to Rear-Adnural Paris, the French Gloire draws 28 feet ; the British 
Warrior 26 feet ; the Black Prince 28 J feet j even those of inferior class. Defence 
and Resistance, draw 24 feet. Not one of these vessels could cross the Charleston 
bar, and would be perfectly impotent to render the least service in any of the opera- 
tions now being carried on. 

f Captain George W. Rodgers was next ahead when killed ofif Wagner, and his 
successor, Captmn Badger, had his leg broken by an iron splinter in the attack on 
Sumter. 
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Very soon after entering the roads I advanced one Monitor yrell up 
toward the inner debouches of the northern channels, supported by 
another. On the night of the 19th of July an English steaAor at- 
tempted to run in, and having eluded the hot pursuit of the outside 
blockade, no doubt indulged in the belief that all danger was past. But 
the gallant Captain Rodgers was in advance that night with the Catr 
skill, and a shell sent suddenly by him ahead of the culprit steamer sig- 
nified no escape. In despair or alarm the latter grounded on a shoal, 
and her wreck has since served as a warning to like evil-doers. Two or 
three steamers that were in, managed to get out immediately after, and 
one or two may have gotten in, for the crews of the Monitors were often 
too fatigued then with a day’s battle to keep watch at night ; but there 
ended the business as such, and for several months not a vessel has 
passed in or out. 

Those four Monitors, who thus keep watch and ward, muster eight 
(8) guns and three hundred and twenty (320) men, which is almost in- 
significant in contrast wdth the work done. 

1 have thus put on paper the general impressions now uppermost, 
but very hastily and under great pressure of business, which will, I hope, 
excuse such imperfections as may have inadvertently occurred. With 
more leisure I could do full justice to this interesting subject. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John A. Dahlorkn, 

Rear-Admiral, Commanding S. A, B, Squadron, 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D, G, 

BEAR-ADMIKAL PORTEr’s VIEWS UPON IRON-CLAD8. 

Flag-Ship Black Hawk, MiRSiBSim Squadron, ) 
Cairo, February 1ft, 1^, | 

Sir : I have the honor to report that I have made a visit to Cincin- 
nati to examine the iron-clads there, and see what prospect there was 
of getting some of these vessels into immediate service 

It is much to be regretted that the boats at Cincinnati are not 
finished, as I am certain they would accomplish all that can be done by 
Monitors, No complaint, however, can be justly made against the con- 
tractors for want of activity in the performance of the work on these boats. 

When I visited Cincinnati a little over a year ago, no preparations 
were then made to commence these vessels. Now they are in a fair 
way of being completed, and I think can all be put in the water and 
ready to operate against an enemy by the fiirst of June. 

When the Government do get these boats, they may rest assured of 
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receiving as good Monitor-built vessels as have yet been contracted for; 
for though I have not seen many to which I can compare them, I am 
glad t# say that in workmanship, model, and probably in speed, these 
vessels will be equal, if not superior, to any Monitors yet built, at least 
of those that I have seen. I can only draw comparison between these 
and the first Ericsson Monitor, which I was sent by order of the De- 
partment to examine. I remember pronouncing that vessel a perfect 
success,” “ and capable of defeating any thing that then floated.” I 
was looked upon at that time as something of an enthusiast, as my 
opinions were widely at variance with those of some scientific gentle- 
men. The results have justified me in forming a high estimate of the 
Monitor principle, and I was pleased to see that on our Western waters 
we can build them as well, if not better, than in the workshops of the 
North. No better proof is wanted of the ability of the West to supply 
all demands of the Government for iron-clad vessels than is given in 
those building at Cincinnati. The work is perfect in every respect, and 
put together so well that it may be compared to joiner’s work. The 
hulls are as strong as can possibly be desired, the speed will be good, 
and the only fault in the vessels, if they have any, is the “ overhang ” 
aft, which is of no consequence in a smooth sea, but must be injurious 
when the Monitors have to go from port to port. 

The nearest to completion of these Monitors is one of those in the 
Greenwood building ; she can be launched in a month, and I am of 
opinion, when finished, could commence at Cairo, and, going down the 
river, could destroy every vessel we have on these waters, unless they 
took advantage of their greater speed and run away. The heaviest and 
best vessel we have, the Benton, would stand a poor chance against the 
Monitor alluded to. If she failed to sink the Benton with shot, she 
could surely do it with her beak or ram, which is not the least formi- 
dable thing about her; this is saying a great deal, for the Benton is a 
very formidable vessel, and since she has been under my command has 
been struck 130 times in the hull, without any apparent damage. Three 
of the Monitors at Cincinnati are on the improved Ericsson plan, while 
the two light-draughts building at the Hamilton Works are to be sub- 
merged when going into action. I do not like that as well as the 
Ericsson model, as there is more machinery about them than is desir- 
able ; simplicity of arrangement being the object to be aimed at in ves- 
sels-of-war. The plan of these latter-mentioned vessels is a good one, 
provided their armor and backing is strong enough to stand heavy shot, 
which I think will be the case if they only encounter the ordinary rifle 
projectile. 
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From the information received from the different oflScers I hjive sent 
on duty at various times to the points where these iron vessels are build- 
ing, the same favorable report is made of their efficiency, and the good 
work that is being put on them ; and in six months we will have a fleet 
of vessels that will keep this river ?^mnst the fleets of the world, and be 
enabled to carry the war into the enemy’s quarters, where there is any 
thing like an equality in guns. I think too much has been expected of 
Monitors heretofore, and the fact that two or three of them were not 
able to overcome obstacles formidable enough to keep out a large fleet 
of three-deckers has, in a measure, weakened the confidence of the pub- 
lic (who generally know little or nothing about such matters) in them. 

But the Monitors, for harbor defence, are just as valuable as they 
were on the day when the first one drove the leviathan ** Merrimack ” 
back to her hole, and saved the honor of the nation. I am sure that 
Monitors would have done much better on this river than the old Pook 
gunboats did, which were built for temporary purposes only, or until 
Monitors could take their places. Earthworks on elevated positions are 
difficult to silence, it is true, except by a concentrated fire of many guns, 
and Monitors are hot well provided in numbers. No vessels have been 
more successful than the Mississippi gunboats, whenever they have been 
called on to attack stlch w^orks. Still they were very deficient in one 
respect, as they were very vulnerable, suffered a good deal, and proved 
that in the end the Monitor principle, from its invulnerability, was the 
only thing that could be safely depended on. For this reason I often 
wished that I had been provided with one good Monitor, with which, at 
certain times, I could have accomplished more than with a fleet of such 
boats as we have here. 

A new boat, the Ozark, has just arrived here. As far as her turret 
is concerned she is all right, but her hull is too high out of water, and 
she lacks more than three inches of iron on fifteen inches of oak. I 
have, moreover, noticed that where there is a backing of wood covered 
with fi-inch iron, and thit iron with wood again, the resistance of the 
latter will prevent balls of heavy size from entering the iron. In fact, it 
is hardly indented. This was particularly demonstrated in the passage 
of the fleet past Vicksburg, when it was necessary to* take every precau- 
tion to insure success and prevent injury to the steamers. Heavy logs, 
twenty inches in diameter, were hung perpendicularly on the sides of 
the vessel, close together, and so secured that no shot could strike the 
side without passing through the logs. Bales of hay were also packed 
over the decks and stems in sufficient thickness (it was supposed) to 
prevent the passage of any shot. Suffice it to say, the pressed hay was 
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no protection whatever against shot or shell. They passed through four 
or five hales, and very much endangered the vessels by setting the hay 
on fire. Wherever the projectiles of the enemy struck the logs, they 
did no further damage ; they would pass through the logs, strike the 
iron without leaving more than an indentation, and glance off. Mafiy 
instances of narrow escapes could be mentioned, where the vessels were 
saved by the intervention of the wood, and in no instance were the ves- 
sels damaged where the logs were properly placed. The incidents of 
that night — the passing of the Vicksburg batteries — suggested to me 
the idea of first having a heavy backing of wood, then a layer of iron, 
and then a covering of wood over the iron, which will, I am convinced, 
make a vessel perfectly shot-proof. I notice that the idea is not an ori- 
ginal one, but has been discovered and recommended by several persons. 
There arc two vessels in this squadron, the Lafayette and Choctaw, 
which give proof of the value of heavy backing to iron. These vessels 
were built with heavy frames, covered on the outside with gutta-percha, 
and then with a light thickness of iron. Whenever these vessels have 
been struck on the iron where the wood backing was heavy, they re- 
sisted the shot of heaviest calibre ; but where the backing was light, shot 
went in at one side and out at the other. The defence of gutta-percha 
was not of the slightest use ; on the contrary, it was a detriment and 
aided very much in destroying the vessels by rot. It is so much extra 
weight that the vessels have to carry, without deriving the slightest 
benefit from it. The money that built the Lafayette and Choctaw 
would have built three Monitors of such a model ; that one Monitor 
would have destroyed both of the first. I would here state that these 
two vessels will only be serviceable for a short time, as they are already 
showing signs of weakness. They are not very serviceable, have not 
speed enough, and are too unwieldy for rams, and in some parts are 
very vulnerable. They have, however, fine machinery, and when they 
wear out it can be fitted to better hulls. I consider these vessels only 
as temporary expedients, to give way to the Monitor class, when there 
is a sufficient number built. 

Another class of vessels in this squadron deserves mention, as show- 
ing the different expedients resorted to to open and defend the Missis- 
sippi River. I allude to the Tuscumbia, Chillicothe, and Indianola. 
Two of these have been tried under batteries, and the Indianola in 
battle against vessels, and have shown that the Monitor principle only 
was the right one. Their turrets were in no instance found impenetra- 
ble to the heavy rifled shot, and besides they were soon damaged in 
their wheels, which afforded fine targets for the enemy to fire at. Still, 
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two of these vessels remained under fire as long as any Monitojs have 
been known to remain at one time, and if they did not come up to the 
Monitors in invulnerability, they accomplished all that was required at 
the time, viz., the capture of the enemy’s stronghold. The builders 
ndver claimed that they should be considered more than temporary ex- 
pedients with which to harass the enemy ; and, taken in that sense, 
they certainly may be considered very good vessels, and have fairly re- 
paid all the money spent on them, taking into consideration the work 
they have done. 

As to approving of any of the above-mentioned styles of gunboat, 
as part of a pennanent system of national defence to be adopted in this 
country, that I cannot do. Any professional man who will lay aside 
his prejudices caused by the discomforts incident to the Monitors, must 
admit that, as a harbor defence, they are the best and only vessels to bo 
built ; and I hope we shall see every harbor in the United States, where 
there is a chance of an enemy penetrating, supplied witli two or three 
of these fioating batteries. If they have not been able to penetrate the 
harbor of Charleston, where fifty guns to one was opposed to them, 
and where they had to contend with obstnictions placed in their way 
impossible to be removed, it in no way detracts from their well-earned 
reputation for efficiency. They have done at Charleston what no other 
vessels ever built could possibly have accomplished ; and though the 
Army, as usual when combined operations are carried on, has monopo- 
lized all the honors, it is a very certain fact that the Monitors held their 
own as no other vessels could have done, and under their shelter the 
Army was enabled to perform its work successfully. 

I hope, sir, you will excuse the unreasonable length of this commu- 
nication on the subject of the Monitors ; but I know their value when 
properly used, have felt the want of them so much at times, that I would 
have exchanged several even of the best of my vessels for one of them, 
properly fitted. I have seen a whole army kept at bay for the want of 
one of these little “ shot-proofs,” and have, now and then, been tempted 
to do foolish things, in hopes of accomplishing what I deemed imprac- 
ticable, The Cincinnati was sunk when my own judgment told me it 
was wrong to place her Avhere I was called upon to order her. With a 
single Monitor results would have been very different ; and on that day, 
instead of having a vessel sunk, the right wing of our army would have 
gained a position commanding the most important works in and about 
Vicksburg. Vulnerable as this vessel was, it would not have done for 
the Navy to hesitate, when the Army thought there was a prospect of 
success. 
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In conclusion, sir, permit me to express the hope that the West may 
be converted into a large workshop for the building of future Monitors 
of all sizes. I know of no part of the Union where the work can be 
done better or quicker, 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

David D. Porter, Bea/r-AdmiraL 
Hon. Gideon Welles, SecreUiry of the Navy, Washington, D. (7. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. J. SCOTT RUSSELL’s WORK ON NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Russell says of ‘‘the modern American fleet:” It is a creation 
altogether original, peculiarly American, and admirably adapted to the 
special purpose which gave it birth. Like most American inventions, 
use has been allowed to dictate terms of construction; and purpose, 
not prejudice, has been allowed to rule invention. 

The ruling conditions of construction for the inventors of the Ameri- 
can fleet were these: the vessels must be perfectly shot-proof — they 
must fight in shallow water — they must be able to endure a heavy sea, 
and pass through it, if not fight in it. 

The American iron-clad Navy is a child of these conditions. Mini- 
mum draft of water means minimum extent of surface, protected by 
armor ; perfect protection means thickness to resist the heaviest shot, 
and protection for the whole length of the ship ; it also means perfect 
protection to guns and gunners. Had they added what our legislators 
exact, that the ports shall lie in the ship’s side, nine feet above the 
water, the problem might at once have become impossible and absurd ; 
but they wanted the work done as it could be done, and allowed the 
conditions of success to rule the methods of construction. 

The conditions of success in the given circumstances were these: 
that you should not require the sides of the ship to rise much above the 
water’s edge ; that you should not require more protection to the guns 
than would contain guns and gunners ; that you should be content with 
as many guns as the ship could carry, and no more. 

To do the work, therefore, the foil thickness of armor required to 
keep out the enemy’s shot was taken, but the ship was made to rise a 
few inches above water, and no more ; and so a narrow strip of thick 
armor, all along the upper edge of the ship’s side, gave her complete 
protection. Thus the least quantity of thickest armor did most work in 
protecting the ship, engines, boilers, and magazine. Next, to protect the 
guns, a small circular fortress, shield, or tower, encircled a couple of 
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guns ; and if four guns were to bo carried, two such turrets canied the 
armament and contained the gunners. Thus, again, weight of armor 
was spared to the utmost, and so both ship and armament were com- 
pletel}' protected. 

But the consequences of these conditions arc such as we, at least for 
sea-going ships, would reluctantly accept. The low ship\s side will, in 
a sea way, allow the sea to sweep over the ship, and the waves, not the 
sailors, will have possession of the deck. The American accepts the 
conditions, removes the sailors from the deck, allows the sea to have its 
way, and drives his vessel througli, not over the sen, to her lighting des- 
tination l>y steam, abandoning sails. The American also cheerfully 
accepts the small round turret as protection for guns and men; and 
pivots them on a central turn-table in the middle of his ship, raising his 
port high enough to be out of the water, and thou lighting his gun 
througli an aperture little larger than its muzzle. 

By thus frankly accepting the conditions he could not control, the 
American did his work and built bis licet. It is beyond doubt that the 
American Monitor class, with two turrets in each ship, and two guns in 
each turret, is a kind of vessel tliat can he made fast, shot-proof, and sea- 
proof. It may be uncomfortable, hut it can he made secure. The sea 
may possess its deck, but in the air, aliove the sea, the American raises a 
platform on the level of the top of his turrets, which he calls his hurricane 
deck, wdience he can look down with indifference at the waves fruitless- 
ly foaming and breaking themselves on the abandoned deck below. Ilis 
vessel, too, has the advantage, as he thinks it, of not rolling with the 
waves ; so that he can take his aim steadily and throw his shot surely. 
Thus, if he abandons much that we value, be secures what he values 
more. 

I think I have reason to know that the American turretrships, of the 
larger class, w ith two turrets and four guns, are successful vessels — suc- 
cessful beyond the measure of our English estimate of their success. 
Like so many American inventions, they are severely subject to the 
conditions of use, and successful by the rigidity and precision with 
which they fit the end and fulfil the purpose which was their aim. 

Plate 138 contains longitudinal section, deck plans, and cross section 
of the original American Monitor of Captain Ericsson — ^tho first turret- 
ship that distinguished herself in action, having to engage with her 
single turret and pair of guns a large broadside ship of much heavier 
tonnage armament, which she thoroughly defeated. 

Captain Ericsson, the builder of tbe Monitor, has long been distin- 
guished equally in England and America. He was known as the builder 
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and desi^^cr of one of the most remarkable engines, in the original 
competition, preliminary to the opening of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railroad ; he was afterward distinguished in the introduction of the 
screw propeller in steam navigation, and he has crowned his career by 
the successful construction of the class of turret-ships, which appear to 
have been taken up with avidity and prosecuted with energy by the Amer- 
ican Government; and during the course of their sad civil war, the 
Monitors appear to have rendered to the Federal side very important 
services. The design of these vessels has about it all the characteristics 
of American audacity. Every conventionality of the ship has been de- 
spised and discarded ; in the sailor’s sense of the word there is nothing 
“ship-shape” about this original Monitor ; everything is unusual. She 
has neither keel, nor bilges, nor bulwarks. She Is very nearly a London 
bridge, covered by a great horizontal platform of timber, projecting 
beyond her deck, and descending below the water-line. This great 
up])er platfonn in no way conforms to the shape of the under-ship wliich 
carries it; it is obviously meant to shelter the rudder and the stern from 
every attempt to damage them by collision. At the bow the entire 
Imll is equally protected by the overhanging platform of the deck, and 
the whole upper works of the ship are covered with thick iron armor on 
both sides, and the wooden deck is protected by iron plates. The rud- 
der is a balanced rudder, and the ship is propelled by a single screw; 
the boilers are the double-tier boilers, of the ordinary construction, with 
four sets of flues. It will be noticed that the arrangements of the turret 
are very diflerent from Captain Coles’s arrangements. The whole turret 
is on the upper deck, exposed to shot ; it is not earned on a revolving 
set of rollers, but is pivoted on the centre, which seems to carry most of 
its weight by incans of an iron trussing, from which it is, as it were, sus- 
pended, and it slides on a smooth metal plate lying on the deck. The 
turret is worked by a small pair of donkey-engines, working on tooth- 
gear, and the ports are covered by hanging blocks. Like our turret, 
the Monitor shield has two guns worked parallel to each other on slides. 
The manner iu which these turrets were afterward improved and 
matured by experience, is shown in plate 139, and it is certain that 
Captain Ericsson rendered great service to his country by inventing at 
once, and successflilly introducing, a class of vessels peculiarly suited to 
action in their inland waters and shallow navigations; and when we 
consider the extreme rapidity which attended the execution of the pro- 
ject, we must say that the original Monitor was a remarkable success, 
and that she was a type of an entirely new class of war-ship. It is curi- 
ous and instractive to observe how differently the system has been 
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developed in America and in England : in the one case the *sudden 
abandonment of all the conventionalities of a ship, and in the other 
the studious retention of old forms and ways, admitting the innovation 
with the greatest possible amount of reluctance and seeming aversion. 
But it is almost always so with the Americans, who love a thing because 
it is new, even without any other recommendation ; and witli the English, 
w ho begin by hating a novelty, whatever be its merits. 


LETTER OF DONALD MACKAY. 

Curtis Guinn, Editor Cominercml JhiUcUn^ Boston^ Mass.: 

Dear Bin : According to my promise, I liercwith furnish you with 
a few iaets relating to the English and French iron-clad fleets, which I 
liave recently inspected, and find many vessels completed whicli during 
previous visits were in process of construction, the names and particu- 
lars of wiiich I gave you in former letters several years ago. I also saw 
several new iron-dads in progress, diflering materially in construction 
and armor from the first. I am more convinced than ever that those 
iron-clad fleets fully meet my views as to cfllciency and sea service, as 
stated in iny previous communications to you. 

^Ylule viewing these, their style of eonstriictioTi, equipment, etc., 1 
felt proud that our Navy Department, since 1801, have constructed, 
built, and equipped an iron-clad fleet, both for liomc defence and sea- 
going scr\ice, more powerful than all the iron-clad navies of the world ; 
and 1 strongly recommend to the Government, as a profitable and judi- 
cious expenditure, and one which will prove to be the strongest guar- 
anty of peace and just neutrality, a continuance of building and adding 
to our iron-clad sea-going fleet, thus keeping pace with otlier nations. 

I can allude wdth pride to that wonderful production of human ge- 
nius, the Dundorberg, now in the process of construction by Mr. William 
IL Webb, of New York. I have personally inspected all the iron-clads 
of England and France, but I have not seen one of them which in origi- 
nality of design, power, and completeness of detail, begins to compare 
with her. She combines the impregnability of the turret system with 
the advantages of the broadsides and ends. In short, she can bring 
guns to bear from every point of the compass without changing her po- 
sition. From the appearance of her model it is evident to me that she 
must be an excellent sea-boat, of superior speed, and, notwithstanding 
her great size, easily managed. It is said she will cost over $2,000,000 ; 
but this is not high when compared with the sums lavished upon the 
large iron-clads of the Old World, which are far inferior to hqr as a ves- 
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sel-of-war. I consider her a match for a fleet of such vessels as some of 
the best produced in France. 

I am pleased to find that the Honorable Secretary, in his report, has 
recommended the enlargement of our navy-yards, work-shops, dry -docks, 
etc. ; also a building-yard of proper size for the construction and fitting 
complete of the largest iron-clad ships ; for the machinery and furnaces, 
for forging and rolling plates equal in size and thickness to those used 
by the English Navy. In this way we would get the finest qualities of 
iron, so essential for armored ships. A plate of the best quality of lami- 
nated iron, four inches thick, will protect a ship’s side, and resist solid 
shot equal to the common manufactured plates of six inches in thick- 
ness. This test was made in England. Large quantities pf iron for 
both hull and armor, made by difierent contractors, which did not come 
up to the standard quality, I have seen condemned in England. I be- 
lieve that the means and facilities for the manufacturing of iron plates 
and armor should be owned by and under the control of the Govern- 
ment. 

Over forty large wooden screw-ships without armor are under con- 
struction now in the Government yards, and many are well advanced 
toward completion. The hulls were designed by Mr. John Lenthall, 
chief of the bureau of construction and repairs, on the Alabama principle 
for speed, and the motive power by Mr. B. F. Isherwood, chief of 
bureau of steam engineering. Having inspected those ships and their 
machinery, I have no hesitation in saying they will be the fastest war 
ships in the world. The class carrying the two 100-inch cylinders will 
attain a regular sea-going speed of upward of fifteen knots. 

With all that we have done and are doing in the increasing of our 
Navy, I see, with our Honorable Secretary, one fearful deficiency in basins 
or dry-docks. Supposing that we had a hard naval engagement, resulting 
in the damaging of many vessels, we have only dry-docks enough to re- 
pair a few ships, and for this reason we would at once become compara- 
tively weak at sea ; and this is a matter which should receive our early 
attention. Both France and England, while adding to the strength and 
number of their ships, keep pace with the increase of their dry-docks 
and basins. Unless we adopt this system, the additions to our Navy so 
liberally appropriated for by Congress will avail but little. The French 
dry-dock^ contain space suflScient for fifty of the largest class ships at 
one time, and England is fast approaching this also. 

On Mr. E. J. Reed’s accession to the chief constructorship of the 
British Navy, the Board of Admiralty authorized him to alter some of 
the small classes of wooden ships (partially built, still on the stocks) 
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for armor plating, on a plan proposed by himself for new vessels of 2,000 
tons. The conversion of these into iron-clads by tlie new constructor 
was rather a difficult task, and should not bo expected to equal new 
designs, yet tlicy proved to be very successful sea-going ships. The 
Enterprise was the first taken in hand. She carries her armament and 
armor at somewhat less than the contemplated draught (sixteen feet), 
and steaming only one-fourth of a knot less than other vessels of her 
class canning no armor at all. Her annor is four and a half inches 
thick, and extends over the whole length of the hull at the water-line, 
and over a batter}^ of four heavy guns cai-ried amidships. A year ago 
she was ordered on general service to the Mediterranean, and was the 
first British nuxn-of-war tliat passed the Straits of Gibraltar with the 
new broadside six and a half ton naval guns, firing 100-pound round 
sln^t with tw’cnly-fivo pounds of powder, having previously been pro- 
nounced by Admiral Sidney Dacros, the commander-in-chief of the 
diannel squadron, after many sea trials, the best iron-clad in the navy, 
as regarded sea-going qualities, acconuiKKlation, ventilation, etc. 

The conversion of the Kesearch followed the Knter|)risc, and dificring 
from the latter chiefly in the fact that the n})per deck was lowered in 
the former, and the armor continued up to it instead of the armor at 
tlie ends being a mere nan’ow belt. This would no doubt make the Re- 
search a stronger, more enduring shij) in action, hut it has made her a 
comparatively wet vcssscl in a sea-way, although many officers of our own 
Navy who have had experience in our Monitors, w'ould perhaps consider 
her efficient wdien they learn that licr upper deck is four and a half feet 
al)ovc the W’ater at its lowest point ; that the whole length of the deck 
is protected by bulwarks six feet higb, and that in the central thirty-six 
feet of the ship’s length she carries a fixed solid battery up to a height 
ot eleven and a half feet, at which height it is decked over with sheet 
iron, covered with four-inch planking. 

The Favorite, a ship of 2,000 tons, and the Zealous, of nearly 4,000, 
were next taken in liand and converted by plans of the chief con- 
stnictor, both being wooden ships and answering well so far as they 
have yet been tried ; althougli in the case of the Zealous, as in that of 
the French ships Magenta and Solferino, there is a largo exposed portion 
of the wooden hull before and abaft the battery which would no doubt 
be speedily set on fire in action. Still, there is no comparison between 
the offensive and defensive powers of these vessels as at present con- 
structed, and what they would have been if completed on their original 
designs as mere unprotected wooden bulls. 

A great improvement over the first iron-clads was a plan of Rear- 
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Admiral K. S. Bobinson, Comptroller of the British Navy, in securing 
the nidder-head and steering apparatus from the direct impact of shot. 
The confidence which Admiral Bobinson had in the soundness of the 
views of the new constructor led the Admiralty to call upon him to de- 
sign two powerful frigates, Lord Warden and Lord Clyde, of a new 
class, and of 4,000 tons. These ships are each pierced with gun-ports 
on the main deck from stem to stern, and are armor-plated throughout, 
tlie plates being carried up over a topgallant forecastle, to protect two 
guns firing ahead on the upper deck, in addition to others firing forward 
and aft on the main deck. Unlike all the other armor-clad ships of the 
British Navy, therefore, these two carry four powerful guns firing ahead 
in the line of their keel, which would no doubt render them most for- 
midable examples of what is known in England as the “ end-on ” sys- 
tem. Tlie armor of these ships is five and a half inches thick at the 
water-line, and six inches (in two thicknesses of four and a half and one 
and a half inches) over the battery deck. These ships, however, being 
of wood, and armed with a large number of guns, not of the largest 
class, did not fully represent the views of the chief constructor, and ac- 
cordingly he handed in at the same time the design of another ship, to 
be built of iron and to carry a less number of very powerful guns under 
the protection of armor of unusual thickness. This design was also 
adopted by the Admiralty, and the ship to be built called the Beller- 
ophon — a name which has already become identified with the finest 
specimen of an iron-clad frigate yet produced in Great Britain. 

So great was the simplification introduced into the design of this 
ship, that she was floated out of dock within twelve months from the 
laying of the keel, with several hundreds of tons of armor already upon 
her sides, and in five or six months after she was taken down the Med- 
w'ay to the Nore, for a preliminary trial of her engines and screw, with 
her armor plating entirely completed, and many of her fittings well in 
hand. In addition to 6-inch armor, this ship is formed with a double 
iron skin, which has been found to add very much to the resisting 
power of her hull. She is armed with 12-ton guns, is to steam 14 knots, 
and turns under the action of her balanced rudder, which is of the 
American plan, more handily than any other ship in the navy. Next, 
the Pallas was commenced for the purpose of protecting British com- 
merce from the American ‘‘ Alabainas” and “ Floridas.” She was built 
of wood, at Woolwich, and is a short, fast, handy ship, and, like the 
Bellerophon, is full rigged for sea-going purposes. The armor plating 
is, of course, much inferior in strength to the Bellerophon, and her guns 
much fewer in number. The whole of these ships (Lord Clyde, Lord 
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Warden, Bellerophon, and Pallas) are rapidly approaching completion, 
and will speedily proceed on their sea trials. 

Soon after the commencement of these ships, Mr. E. J. Reed received 
his official appointment of chief constructor of tlie Navy — he being at 
the time about thirty -three years of agC — attaining this position solely 
by the ment of the plans submitted by him to the Admiralty, and 
highly ap})roved by them. After liis official appointment, his first ves- 
sels were the two iron-clad gunboats, Viper and Vixen, which being of 
a very light drauglit of water, atlbrded but little scope for obtaining 
superior qualities. The water-line and the engines of these vessels are 
protected, but the only cover given to the guns is a transverse bulkhead, 
through which the guns fire over a forecastle deck. Each vessel is fitted 
with two screw propellers, supported by siquiratc dead woods, so that 
tlic stern is double. The Viper is built wholly of iron, and tlic Vixen 
with iron frames and wood planking outside, to enable the bottom to be 
coppered. 

The Penelope is also a doulde-screw ship of iron, but of much larger 
dimensions, being nearly 3,000 tons. Her armor will be similar to tlio 
Bcllcroplion’s, but of less extent, and she is to draw but 16 feet of water. 
Her cabins are to accommodate an admiral and bis stall*, and she is in- 
tended for service in any part of the world. This ship is but just begun 
at the Pembroke Dock-Yard, South Wal(‘s. 

The Hercules will succeed tlic Bellerophon at Chatham, difieriug 
from her but little, exc(q)t that her armor is to bo of a more ponderous 
character. The outside armor plates arc 9 inches thick ; then come 
12-inch teak-logs, tlieii a double iron skin inches tliick, Ibon 10-inch 
iron frames, filled in solid with teak, then 18 inches of teak-logs; next 
to these and supporting tliern, another iron skin, thnjc-quarters inch 
thick, this skin being finally supported by iron frames 8 inches deep. 
A target, eonstmeted in tliis manner, has been fired at with the most 
powerful 12-ton guns, with extreme charges of powder and steel pro- 
jectiles, but even the first iron skin was not penetrated. It is thought 
that even the 20-ton, 600-pounder gun, will not penetrate it; but this 
is about to be tried. 

A very powerful iron-clad, designed by Mr. Reed, for the Sultan of 
Turkey, with the sanction of the British Government, to be named th^ 
“Turkestan,” completed the list of iron-clad ships designed by him 
during two and a half years that he has been associated with the Admi- 
ralty. 

In addition to the iron-clads, however, a fleet of 1,000-ton wooden 
ships, to steam thirteen knots and carry a couple of heavy and a couple 
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of light guns, ha^e been designed by the chief constructor and built by 
the Admiralty, the remarkable feature about them being that they are 
only about one half of the length of fleet wooden sloops now build- 
ing by the United States Government. These sloops, known as the 
Amazon ” class, are single screw-vessels ; and in addition to them a 
small double-screw vessel, named the Plover, of only 660 tons, and 
without armor, has been laid down at Deptford. A paddle steamer, 
called the Helicon, has also been built from plans of the constructor, 
and has given good results — steaming a knot an hour faster in smooth 
water than a similar ship constructed by private parties, and nearly a 
knot and a half faster in a sea-way. 

The latest work of the chief constructor of the British Navy has 
been to design a fleet of iron transports for conveying troops. These 
will be noble ships, 360 feet long, 49 broad, drawing 20 feet of water, 
and to steam at 14 knots, carry 1,250 troops, women, and children, and 
200 officers and seamen on board. These ships will cost about £200,- 
000 each, or one million pounds sterling for the five. They are build- 
ing in private yards, and will be completed in the coming year. The 
following table will show the progress of the British Navy within two 
and a half years : 


ENGLISH ARMOE-PLATED SHIPS. 


SHIP’S NAME. 

Tons. 

H. P. 

1 Dr AuaifT OF Watbb. 

1 

Length. 


1 

Bekaptii. 


Forward. 

Aft. 

Between 

Per^n- 

diculars. 

of 

Keel. 

Extreme. 

For 

Tonna^ 




ft. 

In. 

1 ^ 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. In. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

In. 

Enterprise 

033 

160 

12 

4 

1 16 

10 

180 

0 

162: 

11 

36 

0 

35 

0 

Research 

1,253 

200 

12 

3 

16 

8 

196 

0 

168 

3 

38 

6 

87 

6 

Favorite 

2,004 

400 

19 

3 

22 

3 

226 

0 

195 

6 

46 

9 

44 

10 

Pallas 

2,120 

600 

18 

8 

24 

3 

226 

0 

187 

8 

60 

0 

48 

9 

Zealous 

3,710 

800 

24 

6 

26 

0 

252 

0 

213 

9 

68 

7 

57 

2 

Lord Clyde 

4,067 

1,000 

24 

0 

26 

6 

280 

0 

233 : 

11 

68 

11 

67 

2 

Lord W arden 

4,080 

1,000 

24 

0 

26 

6 

280 

0 

283 

9 

59 

0 

67 

3 

Bellerophon 

1 4,270 

1,000 

21 

0 

26 

0 

800 

0 

265 

8 

66 

1 

66 

1 

Viper 

I 737 

160 

9 

6 

10 

6 

160 

0 

136 

4 

32 

0 

82 

0 

Vixen 

754 

160 

9 

9 

10 

9 

160 

0 

! 134 10 1 

32 

6 

82 

6 

Penelope 

2,947 

600 

15 

9 

16 

9 

260 

0 

221 


50 

0 

60 

0 

Hercules 

4,813 

1,100 

22 

0 

26 

0 

306 

0 

659 11 

69 

0 

69 

0 

Turkestan 

5,938 

1,150 

24 

6 

26 

6 

866 

10 

810 

1 1 

60 

0 

60 

0 


Enterprise.— Wooden hull; plating 4^ inches thick; 195 tons used. Nature of 
backing — a wooden ship with side 19t inches thick ; has 4 6i-ton guns on main 
deck. No. of crew, 129 ; measured mile, trial speed, in smooth sea, 9.9 knots. 

Research. — ^PUting 4 J inches thick ; 352 tons used. Wooden ship, with side 19 
inches thick ; 4 6j-ton guns on main deck. Number of crew, 185. 10.4 knots 
measured trial speed in a smooth sea. 

Favorite. — ^Plating 4^ inches tliick ; 560 tons usejfl. Wooden ship, with side 26 
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imfluB thick; 8 6}-ton rifled guns, and 2 llO-ponnder Armstrongs on mam dock. 
Number of crew, 200. Trial speed, measured mile in smooth sea, 11.7 knots. 

PAIJ.AS.— Plating 4^ inches thick ; 560 tons used. Wooden ship, with side 22 
inches thick. Armed with 4 6i-ton rifled, and 2 llO-pounder Armstrongs. Number 
of crew, 225. In smooth sea, trial speed, per measured mile, 13^ knots. 

Zealous. — Plating 4^ inches thick; 791 tons used. Wooden ship, with side 80^ 
inches thick. Armament, 16 6j-ton rifled guns on main detik, and 4 110-pounder 
Armstrongs on upper deck. Number of crew, 455. Trial speed, per measured mile, 
in smooth sea, 12 knots. 

Lord Clyde. — Plating, part 4 J, part 5}, inches thick ; 1,379 tons used. A wooden 
ship, with side 31 J inches thick. Armed with 20 6j-ton rifled guns on main deck, 
and 4 llO-poundcr Armstrongs on upper deck. Number of crew', 605. Trial speed, 
per measured mile, in smooth sea, 13.7 knots. 

Loud Warden. — Plating, and the other particulars, same as the “Lord Clyde.” 

Bi'.LLKROPiiON. — Iron hull; platihg 6 inches thick; 1,089 tons nse<i ; backing of 
lO-iiich teak. Armament, 10 3<H)-pounders, 12 tons; 2 llO-pounders, bow ; 8 do. 
aft — making 15 guns on main deck, and in addition, 1 40-pounder Armstrong on 
upj)er deck. Number of crew', 525. In smooth sea, trial speed per measured mile, 
11.2 knots. 

Viper. — Iron hull; inch plating; 180 tons used; backing lO-inoli teak. Arm- 
ament, 2 lOO-pounders, 6| tons, and 2 bowitzers, all on main deck. Number of crew, 
80. Trial speed in smooth sea, 9.2 knots. 

Vi.KE.N, — Hull both of wood and iron ; thickness of plating, etc., all same as the Viper. 

Penelope. — Iron hull; plating part 6 and part 6 inches thick. Number of tons, 
680. Backing, part 10 and part 11 inches thick, of teak. Armament, on main deck, 

2 100-poundcr.s, 6^ tons, and 2 howitzers; on upper deck, 1 40-poand(u* Annstrong, 
Number of crew, 350. Trial speed, per measured mile, in smooth sea, 13.2 knots. 

Hercules. — Iron hull; plating of 0, 8, sind 9 inches thickness ; 1,425 tons of do. 
used ; teak backing, both 10 and 12 inches’ thickncs.s. Armament, 10 300-pounder8, 
12 tons, on main deck, and 2 Gl-pounders on ui)i>er deck. Number of crew, 550. 
Trial speed in smooth sea, l)y measured mile, 16.2 knots. 

T 1 J 11 KE.STAX. — For the Turkish Government. Iron hull ; plating 8 inches thick, 
with both 10 and 11-inch teak backing; 2,095 tons of plating used. Main deck 
armament, 29 7-ton guns; upper deck do., 4 7-ton guns. Number of crow, 650. 
Trial 8i)ecd in smooth sea, 15 knots. 


WOODEIJ SHIPS, NOT PLATED. 
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Helicon 
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ft. to. 

10 0 

ft. to. 

10 0 
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2fK) 0 

ft. In. 
28 2 
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28 0 

Amazon 

1,081 

300 

13 6 

16 9 

187 

158 3 

86 0 

85 10 

Niobe j 

it 

it 

ti 

tt 


it 

tt 

tt 

Vestal 

it 

“ 1 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

Nymphe 

U 


tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Blanche 

it 

it 

it 

tt 


tt 

tt 

tt 

Dryad 

tt 

u 

tt 

tt 


it 


u 

Daphne 

u 

tt 

it 

<c 

tt 

tt 

tt 

t( 

Plover 

663 

160 

9 0 

9 6 

ivo 

151 1 

29 0 

28 8 
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The Helicon has 2 20*pounder Armstrong guns on main deck. Number of crew, 
66. Speed, 14| knots. 

The Plover has 1 lOO-pouader 6^ton gun, and 2 40-pounder Armstrongs on the 
upper deck. Number of crew, 80. Speed, 11 knots. 

The others have for armament 2 100-pounder 6^ tons, and 2 64-pounders, all on 
main deck. 

IRON TRANSPORTS. 


SHIP'S NAME. 

Tom. 

H. P. 

1 Draught of Watkk. j 

1 Lknoth 

1 Bkkadth 

Forward. 

Aft. 

Itetween 

PerMD- 

diculam. 

of 

Keel 

Extreme. 

for 

Tonnage. 




ft. In. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. In. 

. ft. in. 

ft. in. 

Crocodile 

4,173 

100 

19 0 

21 0 

360 0 

326 9 

49 0 

49 0 

Serapis 

U 

a 

(( 

a 

(( 

it 

it 

i( 

Euphrates 

it 

u 

a 

u 

(( 

a 

it 

“ 

Jumna 

it 

a 

it 

it 

a 

ft 

it 

tt 

Malabar 

it 

(( 



u 

a 

it 

ti 


Their armament consists each of 2 40-pounder Armstrong guns on upper deck. 


Number of crew to each, 200. Speed, 14 knots. 

In the foregoing tables the speed is per measured mile in smooth 
sea, without armament or stores on board. The following is a table of 
the French Iron-clad Navy at the present time : 


IRON-CASED SHIPS OF FRANCK 


SHIP'S NAME. 

Dlsplate- 

lUCUt. 

Horse- 

power. 

Mean 

Draught. 

Length 
on Load 
Lino. 

Breadth. 

Kind 

of 

Hull 

Armor 

rinting. 

Weight 

of 

Armor, 

Speed in 
Smooth 
Water. 

Magenta 

Tons. 

6,750 

1,000 

Feet. 

2G 

Feet. 

280 

Feet. 

67 

Wood. 

Inches. 

H 

Tons, 

900 

KuoU. . 

13i 

SoUcrino 

6,700 

1,000 

26 

280 

57 

it 

900 

14 

Couromie. . . . 

6,000 

900 

26 

260 

55 

Iron. 

ii & 3 

700 

13 

Gloirc 

5,650 

900 

m 

256 

66 

Wood. 

H 

800 

m 

Invincible. . . . 

5,526 

900 

20i 

256 

56 

ii 

ii 

800 

m 

Normandie.. . 

6,060 

5,700 

900 

26 

256 

56 

it 

(( 

800 

IH 

Flandre 

1,000 

25 

260 

56 

ii 

6 

1,000 

— 

Gauloise 

6,700 

1,000 

26 

260 

66 

ii 

ii 

« 

— 

Guyenne 

5,700 

1,000 

26 

260 

66 

ii 

it 

ti 

— 

Heroine 

5.700 

6.700 

1,000 

25 

2C0 

56 

Iron. 

it 

a 

— 

Magnanime. . , 

1,000 

25 

260 

56 

Wood. 

ti 

tt 

— 

Provence .... 

6,700 

1,000 

25 

260 

56 

a 

ti 

t( 

14 

Revanche. . . . 

6,700 

1,000 

26 

260 

66 

a 

it 

ti 

— 

Savoie 

6,700 

1,000 

1 26 

260 

56 

(C 

(( 

ti 

— 

Surveillantc. . 

6,700 

1,000 

! 26 

260 

56 

it 

t( 

it 

— 

Valeureuse. . . 

6,700 

1,000 

25 

260 

66 

it 

it 

tt 

— 

Belliqueuse . . 

3,860 

900 

19i 

230 

46 

ii 

i tt 

— 

— 

Taureau 

2,460 

900 

16 

200 

47i 

ii 

ti 

800 

— 

Paixhans. . . . 

1,640 

150 


166; 

46 

it 


276 

7 

Palestro 

1,640 

160 

H 

166 

46 

ii 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Peiho 

1,600 

160 

m 

160 

46 

a 

' tt 

u 

tt 

Saigon 

1,600 

160 

10 

156 

46 

a 

t< 

tt 

tt 

Embuscade. . . 

1,226 

160 

n 

130 

61 

Iron. 

H 

— 

— 

Impregnable. , 

1,226 

150 

H 

130 

61 

u 

it 

— 

— 

Protectrice. . . 

1,225 

160 

H 

130 

61 

(( 

ii 

— 

— 

Refuge 

1,226 

1 160 

H 

180 

51 

t( 

it 

— 

— 

AiTOgante... . 

1,840 

160 


146 

48 

tt 

it 

— 

— 

Implacable. . . 

1,340 

160 

8f 

1 146 

48 

a 

it 

— 

n 

Opiniatre . . . . 

1,340 

1 160 

8| 

1 146 

48 

a 

it 

— 

8 
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OPINION OP THE KUSSIAN ABMIRAL. 

Rejecting tlie liigli sides of vessels, to cover wliich thousands of 
pounds of iron would be required, the inventor of the* Monitor has 
gained, in comparison with other armored vessels, the following advan- 
tages ; 

First. A comparative clicapness in construction. 

Second. The insignificance of target presented to the enemy’s fire. 

Third. The safety of the submerged part of the vessel from shots. 

Fourth. The possibility of using guns of tlie heaviest calibres, and 
capability to give great thiclvriess to tlie turrets and side armor easier 
tlian it could be done on armored vessels of other systems. 

The system of Ca])tain Ericsson must not be confounded with the 
turreted system of Captain Coles. The latter places his turret on a com- 
mon vessel with pretty high sides, for the ])rotection of which by armor, 
as was mentioned before, an enonnons weight of iron is required. 
Those arc the advantages presented by Captain Ericsson’s system. In 
relation to the execution of details, the first Monitor presented an exten- 
sive field for improvement. Tlie famous action in Hampton Roads at 
the beginning of 18C2 compelled the Government of the United States 
to choose this system of vessels for coast defence in preference to others. 

Five large vessels-of-war very nearly became victims to the Merri- 
maclv, but were resenod by the timely arrival of the small Monitor, 
'wliich forced the Merrimack to leave tlie field of battle. 

In reference to artillery, the choice of the American Government fell 
on the 15-ineh Rodman gun. Up to that time the largest guns used in 
the Navy were 11-inch Hahlgrcn guns, but the Monitor system is able to 
use the largest guns, the defeating force of which is more cHectual than 
tliat of the 11-inch guns. 

From that time it may be said that this class of vessels is sufllciently 
tried in America. We will biieily bring forth some of the most noted 
occasions in which their merits were exhibited. In order of time the 
following favorable news conceraing Monitors transpired : First was the 
report by Commodore Rodgers of the storm encountered by him on the 
Atlantic Ocean on board the Monitor Weehawken. Tins renowned 
naval officer went to sea in tow of a steamer in the same way as all 
Monitors generally make their sea voyages. Near the capes of the Del- 
aware, perceiving the approach of a storm, Commodore Rodgers sent 
his companion to the nearest port, determined to remain at sea himself 
to test the Monitor under these circumstances. 

In his report he praises the qualities of the Weehawken 
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him during the storm. The other Monitors have repeatedly made sea 
passages during the tempestuous winter time. Out of their number only 
the first Monitor was lost, and that from causes more or less accessory. 

After this .we have the intelligence of the action on the Ogeechee 
against sand-batteries ; the distance was from 400 to 600 fathoms, im- 
pediments preventing a nearer approach; several other vessels armed 
partly with mortars participated in the action. The fortifications were 
completely demolished, though repaired during the night. The absence 
of land forces prevented the driving of the enemy out of the forts, as 
the execution of the artillery alone at a distance of 400 fathoms was 
insufficient for that purpose. One of the enemy’s cniisers, the Nashville, 
attempted to break through the Monitors, but a 1 5-inch shell decided 
her fate. 

Thereupon follows the attack on Fort Sumter. A careful study of 
this affair shows that the injuries sustained by the Monitors were more 
or less of a light character. Many weak points were discovered, also 
many defects requiring alterations on the vessels already built, and some 
changes in those that were in process of building ; but the main princi- 
ple on which the system of building these vessels was founded came out 
of this cfTective trial with a complete triumph. 

The next trial was of a real naval character — a combat between two 
iron-clads, the Monitor Weehawken against the Atlanta, On both sides 
much was expected from the issue of this battle, but almost the first 
shot from the 15-inch gun of the Weehawken decided the affair in her 
favor. 

The Monitors continue to play, if not the principal, still, however, an 
important part at the siege of Charleston. Continually exposed to the 
fire of the enemy for several months, they obstinately occupy their posi- 
tion in an almost open roadstead, maintaining a successful blockade ot 
Charleston. All these circumstances certainly speak a gi’eat deal more 
for the usefulness of the Monitors than against them. The last accident 
to the Weehawken, which unexpectedly foundered in the midst of a 
whole squadron of similar vessels, while at an anchorage at which those 
vessels have remained so long -a time with impunity, is not investigated, 
and it may be will only show that these vessels require particular 
precautions and care, and that it is impossible to treat them as • common 
vessels. 

Such, in short, is the substance of the knowledge we have of the 
Monitors, 

In Eussia, the Navy Department, in the person of his highness the 
General Admiral and his nearest assistants, did not cease to follow from 
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the beginning the trials of amiored ship-building in other States; but 
with prudent caution it was decided not to do any thing until the new 
vessels had been sufficiently tested. In consequence, after the first 
battle between iron-clad vessels in America, the Navy Department im- 
mediately sent out tliere several officers belonging to difierent branches 
of the naval service to study those new vessels on the spot. Those pc^ 
sons fulfilled the commission with which they were charged in the most 
successful manner. Their reports confirmed the Navy Department in 
its conclusions that out of jill known systems of iron-dads the Monitor 
was preferred for our coast defences, especially in our shallow waters. 
The protection of Oronstadt, our principal naval port, an object of con- 
stant and particular solicitude of our Navy Department, presents besides 
such local conveniences for the use of those vessels as cannot be found 
everywhere. In conse(|ucnce of all this, several vessels were commenced 
on the exact model of tlie American Monitors. These vessels, destined 
exclusively for the protection of Cronstadt, rapidly and successfully 
move to com]>letion. All the improvements, the necessity of which has 
been proved by experience in America, will be introduced on our vessels, 
and it is expected that those vessels will be a very eflectivo and neces- 
sary addition to our land defences of Cronstadt. 

At the same time the Navy Department did not neglect to adopt all 
measures to provide the new vessels with the most perfect artillery ; and 
w^e hope that our single-turreted vessels, representing the exact copy of 
the American Monitors, will be armored with formidable artillery, com- 
bine all the new improvements, and give satisfaction to all the demands 
of contemporary military science. 

In addition to this, we did not stop on one system exclusively. 
With prudent calculation, concentrating all our efibrts on means exclu- 
sively defensive, we shall have at the same time, besides the Monitors, a 
few iron-clad vessels representing models of all the principal systems 
now in use, and which could bo adapted to our exclusive and local con- 
dition. 

In conclusion, we may say we have before us an extensive and vast 
road for the further study of this question, and investigation of those 
improvements which are called forth by numerous imperfections of all 
the systems of iron* clad vessels known at the present time. 

In examining the reports of the captains of the Monitors which partici- 
pated in the bombardment of Fort Sumter, knowing exactly the kind of 
battle tbe Monitors were engaged in, the injuries received by them, and 
remembering that, notwithstanding a severe concentrated fire from tbe 
numerous Southern forts, the Federal fleet had only one man killed and 
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two wounded, we come inevitably to the conclusion that the attack on 
Charleston positively proves the Monitors capable to compete, and prob- 
ably with chances of success, with the best iron-clad vessels of the 
French and English Navies. 

It is true that, from injuries received in this battle, the Keokuk 'was 
sunk ; but it must not be forgotten that, having been constructed on a 
different system, she w^as fastened imperfectly in comparison with her 
companions, the injuries to which, though important, were for the most 
part of such a character as will be easily provided against on the Moni- 
tors that are now being built in our yards and factories. 

For instance, on board ftie vessels that participated in the action of 
the Ytli April, 1863, a great many bolts that fastened the turret-plates 
were broken. In the pilot-houses and turrets, where there was no inside 
iron sheathing, the captains and the men at the guns were exposed to 
great danger from the nuts and ends of bolts rebounding inside. Those 
nuts and pieces of bolts, falling between the foundations of turrets and 
decks, prevented the turret from revolving. The fii’c of the Monitors also 
was not so very effective, from continual stoppages of the guns. Finally, 
there were some few more or less important defects and errors. 

A well-considered new system of fastening iron plates in turrets, 
taken from experience, a large iron ring covering the space between the 
lower part of the turret and the deck, and the 9-inch cast-steel gun, are 
the means from which we expect a great deal. 

Notwithstanding the defects of the American Monitors, the strength 
shown by them during the bombardment is truly astonishing. The 
Southerners were firing from guns of the heaviest calibres at distances 
which probably were carefully measured before the commencement of 
the action — these distances being smaller than half the distance of an 
ordinary pointing fire — and yet not one of the monster charges penetra- 
ted the turrets. The strongest experience of this kind was sustained 
by the Passaic, and what was the result ? A shot from a gun of a heavy 
calibre struck the upper edge of the turret, broke .eleven plates, but did 
not penetrate the turret, though the strength of the shock was such that 
the projectile, rebounding upward, made an indentation of 2^ inches in 
the pilot-house and bent it on one side ; and notwithstanding all this, in 
the turret proper of the Passaic, as well as in the turrets of the other 
Monitors, there was no one killed or wounded ; a result certainly very 
important, and which confirms the great superiority of the Monitor 
system over all other systems of armor-plated vessels. 

The fighting test through which the Monitors have passed is cer- 
tainly more effectual and decisive than the experiments made on plates 
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representing the sides of a “Warrior” or a “La Gloirc;” 4J- inch 
plates of those were fractured by occasional shots. 

Wc may well ask wluit would have become of the vessels covered 
by such plates, and tlieir sides presenting a large target, and if (as it 
happened with the Naliant) they would be exposed for some time to a 
concentrated fire of 100 guns at a distance less than 1,500 feet? It is 
not diffieiilt to answer. Not only the “Warrior,” with the “La Gloire,” 
but all those Minotaurs, Northumbcrlands, Magentas, and Solferinos, 
constructed on improved models, would be sunk in such circumstances ; 
while the Nahant got out of the action with^ injuries comparatively not 
very important. 

In examining the reports of the captains, we find several other places 
confirming tin; solidity of the Monitoi*s. Witli the excejdJon of tho 
Keokuk and Passaic, all the vessels of the squadron were in a condition 
to continue the fight, and it was only the signal of the admiral (to stop 
the battle) that made them stop the attack. The Monitors Weehawken, 
Montauk, Ihitapsco, and Catskill, after a hot action of 40 minutes, liad 
no serious injuries, not only in their turrets, hut in any other parts of tho 
vessels. In one word, from wluitever sid<i you h)ok upon the results of 
the battle, they are positively favorable to tho Monitor system of con- 
structing vessels, inasmuch as tlie same is subject to improvements which 
can be partly adopted on the ^lonitors building at the present time, and 
unconditionally on those that are to be built. Passing to the reproach 
of slowness of fire from the Monitors, it is easy to i)rovo tliat, taking 
into consideration the present state of artillery, the number of projectiles 
fired within a certain specified time is not so very important as is tho 
degree of destruction they produce. Five shots from tho Weehawken 
were quite sufficient to force the Atlanta, a beautiful iron-cla<l corvette 
which cost the Southerners a million of dollars, to strike her flag. 

And it is certain that nine shots from a 15-inch gun fired by tho Pas- 
saic in forty-five minutes would do a great deal of harm to tho Warrior 
or Black Prince. In three-quarters of an liour the Federal squadron let 
out 139 projectiles, excluding 3 shots that the Keokuk made; and 
remembering that the admiral’s ship, tho new Ironsides, scarcely partici- 
pated in the fight, it appears that the mean number of shots fired from 
the 14 guns of the remaining seven Monitors during the action was nine, 
or one shot for every five minutes ; a result, if not particularly brilliant, 
still very satisfactory, if we remember that the continual stoppages in 
firing are partly explained by inevitable accidents in first experiments, 
and for the most part are set aside by another system of artillery, possi- 
ble improvements in loading, guns, and port-stoppers. 
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To these statements would be added parts of a very impor- 
tant report made by the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
House of Kepresentatives, January 30, 1865, which presents 
facts that are perfectly conclusive in regard to the speed of our 
ships-of-war, facts which completely vindicate the Department 
from the attacks which have been made in reference to this 
particular subject. The first of these extracts will show the 
average speed of vessels constructed before the war : 


tonnage^ maximum and average speed of the Screie Vessels of the 
Navy huilt lefore the War, 


NAME. 

Tons’ burden. 

Maximum speed 
In knots per 
hour under 
steam alone in 
smooth water. 

Average speed at 
sea in knots per 
hour with steam 
and sail. 

Niagara 

Minnesota, Merrimack, Wabash, Roa- 

4,682 

10.9 

8.6 

noke, and Colorado 

3,774 

9.0 

G.6 

Brooklyn 

2,070 

9.2 

8.1 

San Jacinto. 

1,440 

8.8 

7.2 

Hartford 

1,990 : 

9.6 

7.3 

Lancaster 

2,362 i 

9.6 

7.3 

Richmond 

1,929 

7.5 

6.6 

Pawnee 

Iroquois, Wyoming, Dakota, and Mo- 

1,289 

8.0 

6.6 

hican 

1,016 1 

11.7 

8.0 

Narragansett and Seminole 

809 1 

8.0 

0.6 


NameSy tonnage^ maximum and average speed of the Side or Paddle-wheel 
Vessels of the Navy built before the War, 


NAME. 

Tons’ burden. 

Maximum speed 
under steam 
alone in knots 
per hour in 
smooth water. 

Average speed at 
sea in knots per 
hour with steam 
and sail. 

Susquehanna 

2,460 

11.0 

9.0 

Powhatan 

2,416 

11.0 

9.0 

Mississippi 

1,692 

8.7 

7.6 

Saranac 

1,446 

9.2 

8.0 

Saginaw 

463 

9.0 

i — 


The following statements and tables from the same report 
will enable the reader to compare the ships built since the 
war began with those constructed before, and also with other 
vessels : 
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NAME OF VESSEL, 

Number of Toyages 
from New York to 
LiverpooL 

' 83 

h 

o 2 
^ c* 

fis 

9 ® 

“I 

fi'l 

;ri 

«* © 
^.S 

in 

in 

Paddle-wheel steamers — Cunard line ; 





Asia 

4 

Jl 

llisf 

10.04 

Arabia 

2 

2 

14.7i 

8.88 

Africa 


2 

18.0 

9.78 

I’crsia 

5 

0 

11.8 

11.42 

Scotia 

5 

6 

10.18^^ 

11.80 

Mean of all five, 




10 39 

Screw Btcamerg — Cunard line : 





China 

1 

8 

1 12.2 

10.52 

Australasia 

4 

4 

I 11.0^ 

11.54 

Mean of the two 




11.08 

Screw steamers — LiveVpool, New York, and Phil- 





adelphia Steamship Company : 





JEtna 

6 

5 

12.4.V 

10.48 

Glasgow 

4 

a 

14.1 If 

8.7S 

Edinburf^h 

(\ 

6 

18.5 

9.h2 

City of Washington 

8 

8 

11.21 

10.70 

City of Baltimore 

8 

8 

12.8 

10.30 

City of Manchester 

6 

4 

12.28 

9.81 

Mean of all six 




9.94 







SPEED OF THE FASTEST MERCHANT TRANBATLANTIO STEAMERS. 

As *a very exaggerated idea is generally liad of tlic speed of tlie 
ocean mcrcliant steamers, tlie following table is given with a view to 
correct erroneous impressions. It sliows the average speed made dur- 
ing the year 1862 by the screw and side-wheel steamers of the Cunard 
line, and of the screw steamers of the Liverpool, New York, and Phil- 
adelphia line, plying between the cities of New York and Liverpool. 
In computing the speed per hour, the distance is taken at 3,060 geo- 
graphical miles. 

These vessels run at their best speed ; they bum all the coal they 
can from their departure to their arrival, and use their canvas (with 
which they are well provided) whenever it can be advantageously set. 
The average of so many voyages in both directions must be very nearly 
the correct speed that can be permanently sustained under steam alone 
at sea, uninfluenced by weather, which is neutralized during so long a 
course of steaming, and in opposite directions ; nor should it be over- 
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looked that this speed corresponds to the vessel’s draught of water when 
her coal and stores are half expended, and not to the deep-load draught 
of water. The maximum and minimum passages are due purely to fa- 
vorable or unfavorable weather. 

The average speed of the Collins steamers was 13| knots per hour; 
that of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company is 11 J knots 
per hour. All of these vessels, it will be remembered, are of large ton- 
nage, and have models as sharp as it is possible to construct them. On 
the whole, it may be considered that a medium-sized screw vessel, of 
the best model, which can permanently sustain 10 J knots per hour at 
sea, uninfluenced by weather, is a fast merchant steamer. 


Principal Screw War-steamers of the United States Na/oy. 


Name of Vessel. 

Lackawanna 

Ticonderoga 

Sacramento 


Speed per hour In 
nautical miles. 

... 12.00 
... 12.00 
.... 12.00 


Shenandoah 

Monongahela 

Adirondack and Juniata 

Ossipee and Housatonic 

Canandaigua 

Nipsic, Shawmut, and Nyack. 

Sagamore, Huron, Ca3niga, Chippewa, Aroostook, Chocura, Itasca, 
Kanawha, Katahdin, Kennebec, Kineo, Marblehead, Owasco, Pe- 
nobscot, Pinola, Scioto, Tahoma, Wissahickon, Winona 

Iroquois 

Wyoming. 

Mohican 

Kearsarge 

Oneida 

Wachusett 

Dakota 

Tuscarora 

Lancaster 

Hartford 

lUchmond. 

San Jacinto 

Wabash 

Minnesota 

Roanoke 

Colorado 

Brooklyn 


12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.50 


10.00 

11.70 

11.20 

11.80 

11.20 

11.70 

11.20 

12.00 

11.20 

9.60 

9.60 

7.60 
8.50 
9.11 

8.87 

8.88 
8.88 
9.19 
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Principal PaddU-wheel Steamers of the United States Navy. 


Name of Vessel. 

Conemaugh 

Cimarron 

Maratanza 

Mahaska 

Port Rojal 

Paul Jones 

Genesee 

Sonoma 

Tioga 

Sebago 

Octorora 


Speed per hour in 
nautfoal miles. 

.. 11.80 
.. 11.60 
.. 10.00 
.. 11.00 
.. 11.10 
.. 11.11 
.. 10.90 
.. 11.80 
.. 10.90 
.. 11.00 
.. 11.80 


Ascutney, Agawam, Chenango, Chicopee, Eutaw, lasco, Lenapeo, 
Pontiac, Patuxet, Mattabeset, Mingoe, Massasoit, Metacomet, 
Mendota, Mackinaw, Otsego, Pontoosuc, Tacony, Sassacus, Sham- 


rock, Tallapoosa, Waterce, Wyalusing, Osceola 18.07 

Powhatan 11.00 

Mississippi 8.70 

Saranac 9.20 

Susquehanna 11,00 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE RELIEF OP FORT SUMTER. 

One of the most important of all the early enterprises of 
the war has devoted to it only the two following sentences in 
one of the trusted and widely circulated histories of the rebel- 
lion : “ The fleet from New York laden with provisions for 
the garrison had appeared off the bar by noon of the day on 
which fire was opened, but made no effort to fulfil its errand ; 
to have attempted to supply the fort would have at best in- 
volved a heavy cost of life, probably to no purpose. Its com- 
mander communicated by signal with Major Anderson, but re- 
mained out of range of the enemy’s fire till after the surrender, 
when he returned as he came.” * 

History is supposed by many to be a revealer as well as a 
recorder of truth ; but it is doubtful whether any paragraph so 
small as the above has ever before concealed as many important 
facts. Of course, no intention of concealment is charged upon 
the vmter; but the fact shows that often when the historian 
thinks he has searched the whole field many very important 
things may stiU lie beyond the range of his vision. How much 
lay hidden in the shadow of these few lines will appear by a 
relation of facts. 

The most perplexing, and probably the most dangerous of 
the questions first presented to Mr. Lincoln and his advisers, 
was in regard to the relief of Fort Sumter. Either through 
the weakness or the complicity, or both, of the preceding ad- 
ministration, an armed insurrection against the Government 
was treated as if it required no serious intervention, and the 


* Greeley, “The American ConflieV^ vol. L, page 44^ 
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seizure of forts, arsenals, mints, and custom-liouses, was passed 
over as if it were merely an innocent amusement. Mr. Bu- 
clianan and his counsellors had constrained the little garrison 
of Fort Sumter to remain without supplies or reinforcements, 
and to peiinit the rebels to encircle them with batteries, not 
only without resistance but without even a protest, while the 
guns of the fort bore on every point which the conspirators 
were fortifying ; and when Mr. Lincoln came into power Sum- 
ter was surrounded by a line of guns to wliicli the little garrison 
could offer no effectual resistance. 

At the time Avhen Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated, the mere 
relief of the garrison by })rovisions or troops, difficult as that 
was, by no means formed the most })erplexing part of the ])rob- 
lem. The new Government began its contest at almost fatal 
disadvantage. The plan of tlie rebel leaders was clearly de- 
fined and settled. All understood the common purpose, and 
all were perfectly united. They were lully determined from 
the beginning upon separation and indejiendence, and nothing 
less than this ; and were ready to try the issue by war, if that 
should be needed. At tlic same time, while making every pos- 
sible preparation for an armed conflict, they strengthened their 
accomplices in the North and in Eurojie by declaring that they 
desired only peace, only to be left in (juict to manage their own 
concerns. By adding to this the deceitful doctrine tliat the citi- 
zen owes primary allegiance to Iiis State, and pressing loudly 
the sovereignty of the States and the sacredness of their soil as 
against any invasion^'^ by the General Government, they be- 
wildered a portion even of the loyal North and caused it to be 
widely assiuned as a conceded fact, that they were already in 
fact and by right an independent people, and were seeking onH 
the things that belong to peace ; and should tlie Federal ft as 
emment attack them, it would be a causeless assault u|)fesion- 
unoffending party. They had thus secured beforehpii pre- 
sympathies of England and France, who welcomed in ac- 
use of the argument witliout being deceived by the lienee Mr. 
The “ peace Democrats ” of the North made these starf 
staple of their warfare against the Government, and P regard to 
of loyal men for a time were puzzled. tinder 

While the peaceable intentions and the sacred the com- 
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of the conspirators were thus widely proclaimed and echoed by 
every friend of their cause at home and abroad, they worked 
with boldness and untiring energy to possess themselves of 
every strategic point and every fortification both on the coast 
and inland, and with almost complete success. They were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to obtain possession of Fort Sumter, either by 
inducing the Government to evacuate it or to attach them^ in 
order that they might appear to capture it in self-defence. They 
were, however, as the result proved, fully determined to attack 
and reduce the fort at all hazards, provided other methods 
should fail. 

Some of the chief perils which beset the new Administration 
in that dark hour are therefore easily seen. Southern commis- 
sioners were in Washington ostensibly seeking terms of peace- 
able separation, and though not officially received they were 
nevertheless in communication with one department of the 
Government ; and as the result has shown, they managed, by 
busy and ingenious friends, of whom they had so many, to pos- 
sess themselves of secrets which it was supposed none but the 
chief ofiicers of the Government knew. If they could obtain a 
peaceable evacuation of Fort Sumter, they could properly claim 
it as an acknowledgment of their rights, and virtually oj| their 
independence ; and they urged this step with so much power as 
to obtain, as they aflS^rm, an assurance which they received as 
fi’om due authority, that within a certain number of days Fort 
Sumter should be evacuated.. Of course. Southern evidence 
must be received only for what it is worth. If, on the other 
hand, they could provoke the Government to attack them at 
Charleston, they would, in self-defence^ capture the fort in a 

hours, and Europe could thus cry out, Shame on a Govem- 
lay ithat attempts to crush a weaker and independent people 
relaticwishing peaceably to govern themselves ; and they could 
Thdie skill and courage of the Southern army in reducing 
the quei a strong casemated fort. Every sympathizer in the 
was in reld be ready to echo the cry, and use it for the over- 
the Aveakia party in power. 

ministratic seem that these two horns of a dilemma were quite 
was treatev resent to Mr. Lincoln and his advisers, but there 
, which also demanded serious attention. The 
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cowardly or treacherous yielding of the preceding Adminis- 
* tration, and the prospect of what many thought would be a 
tame submission by the new one, had so far destroyed the con- 
fidence of the North that the credit of the Government was 
seriously injured. The loyal people were fast losing confidence 
in the courage of their leaders, and consequently in the success 
of their cause, and money therefore was not to be obtained. 

These statements will serve perhaps to throw some light 
upon that mysterious and silent pause which occurred between 
the 4th of March, 1861, and the eai*ly days of April. 

Surrounded on all sides by perils, each of which seemed 
almost equally formidable, pressed by questions for the decision 
of which there were no precedents, and which involved the life 
of the nation, time for mature delil)eration was absolutely ne- 
cessary — time to consult the wisest in the land before a step was 
taken which could not be retraced. At the same time the situa- 
tion was becoming more dangerous with every hour of delay. 

The truly loyal portion of the Nortli was being weakened 
both by impatience and inaction, and by loss of confidence in 
the Administration ; public credit was sinking, and there was a 
growing disposition to concede the riglit of secession, and to say 
to theiconspirators. Go in peace. It is in the light of these facts 
only that the true^ history of tlie attempt to relieve Fort Sum- 
ter can be made to appear. 

As has been stated in a previous chapter, an armistice had 
been secretly entered into between the former Administration 
and the secessionists, and Commodore Barron had been sent out 
to Pensacola on the 20th of January to prevent any government 
vessel fi-om entering the harbor, by which order not only were 
the conspirators left in quiet possession of Pensacola, but Fort 
Pickens was cut off from receiving any supplies, and would, as 
a consequence, in due time fall into the hands of the ^ession- 
ists. Troops sent out by General Scott had already been pre- 
vented from landing, in obedience to Toucey’s orders, and in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Buchanan’s armistice, of whose existence Mr. 
Lincoln and his Cabinet at the time knew nothing. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the discussion in regard to 
the relief of Fort Sumter began in Mr, Lincoln’s Cabinet under 
exceedingly embarrassing circumstances. To add to the com- 
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plication of affairs, John Forsyth, Martin J. Crawford, and A. 
B. Koraan, styling themselves Commissioners from the Con- 
federate States,” were in Washington to negotiate, according to 
their own statement, the terms of a peaceable separation ; and 
though not oflScially received, they were, nevertheless, through 
Judge Campbell, in official communication with the Govern- 
ment through the State Department. Conversations were there 
held in the presence of Judge Nelson, of the Supreme Court, 
who, on the 15th of March, 1861, sanctioned the following note 
from Judge Campbell to Judge Crawford as the proper infer- 
ence to be drawn from the assurances which were given ; I 
feel entire confidence that Fort Sumter will he evacuated in the 
nextfiwe daye^'" 

Judge Campbell subsequently declared that he felt author- 
ized to make the following statement in a letter to Jefferson 
Davis : ‘‘ Before this letter reaches you, Sumter will have been 
evacuated.” 

In addition to this, Mr. Buchanan’s policy was sustained by 
a large party in the North, constituting a power whicli could 
not be wholly disregarded. Not only had his Administration 
decided that a State could not be compelled by force to obey 
the General Government, but, after much consultation, had 
determined that no attempt should be made to relieve the gar- 
rison of Sumter. Captain Ward, a brave officer of the Navy, 
who was killed early in the war, on the Potomac, proposed a 
plan to Mr. Buchanan for relieving the fort, which plan was 
then deemed practicable by both naval and military men ; but 
it was rejected, and Major Anderson and his men abandoned. 

In spite of this dangerous and complicated condition of 
affairs, the majority of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet were, at first, in 
favor of holding and reenforcing the fort. Those who from the 
first desired to evacuate it, urged that the Government could 
make its stand at Fort Pickens, with far greater probability of 
success, and with equal moral effect; and when to this was 
added afterward the influence of the opinion of General Scott, 
General Totten, and other distinguished military men, that the 
completion of the rebel batteries had rendered an approach to 
the fort impossible, except by an unwarrantable loss of life, it is 
not strange that the Cabinet should have wavered, or that they 
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should, at one time, have deemed it wise to evacuate the fort. 
•But it was soon seen that the eyes and hearts of the whole 
country were so fixed upon Fort Sumter and its beleaguered 
garrison, that it would bo dangerous for the Administration to 
appear indifferent to its fate. There, in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, the honor of tlie country was at stake. There tlie rebels 
had made their first hostile demonstration. Charleston was 
regarded as the head and lieart of the conspirac^^ Tliero tlie 
Government was defied and scorned. And the loyal people felt 
tliat if the fort was tamely surrendered, it would be a disgrace 
to the national name. Some in higli places declared that the 
evacuation of Sumter would be treason, and advised the Presi- 
dent to make the attem])t to relieve it, even if he believed that 
every ship and man of the expedition would be lost. 

Under this pressure from without, the President decided, 
late in March, ISGl, to attempt to succor the fort. Previous to 
this, Qaptain G. V. Fox, who was soon afterward appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, a gallant officer, of great nautical 
skill and experience, had laid before th(‘. Ihesident and Cabinet a 
plan for the relief of the fort, and offered to lead tlie expedition 
himself. The spirit and determination of this officer were 
shown by the fact that he proposed this, though General Scott, 
having now declared the scheme impracticable, threw his influ- 
ence against it ; while some tried and loyal otfi(*ers felt unwilling 
to risk their reputation in an enter}>rise which seemed to them 
to promise little but failure. It was thought, however, by Mr. 
Lincoln, that an earnest and gallant attempt to relievo that 
starving garrison, even though a fiiilure, would maintain the 
honor of our flag, and raise the spirits of the people. 

The determination of the President, and the precise plan 
of Captain Fox were, of course, known to each member of the 
Cabinet, and to any others, if such they were, who were in their 
confidence. If, therefore, a disposition existed anywhere to de- 
feat the expedition, a fair opportunity was presented. No in- 
tention of this kind is charged upon any one ; but by one of 
those curious coincidences which sometimes occur, the only 
thing which could have prevented the success of the plan was 
actually done. 

The method of relief proposed by Captain Fox required one 
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steam^fiigate for carrying three hundred (300) sailors, to be 
landed, if necessaiy, in boats, and a fiill complement of armed 
launches, two smaller steamers, and three tugs. "Without the 
frigate, and the sailors and launches she was to carry, the exe- 
cution of the plan was impossible. It was well known to the 
Cabinet that only a single frigate suitable for this service was 
then on the Atlantic coast — ^the Powhatan, at New York. 

On the 28th of March the President wrote to the Secretary 
of the Navy, directing him to fit out an expedition as soon as 
practicable, for the relief of Fort Sumter. The expedition was 
under the orders of the "War Department, and the Navy was to 
cooperate. Of course, this order covered the use of all vessels 
and means at the Secretary’s disposal, which the execution of 
the order required. It included, from necessity, the Powhatan, 
because without that frigate nothing could be done. Moreover, 
the Powhatan was actually included in formal orders, as will 
appear from the following telegrams. The first ordeijs the 
Powhatan to be held in readiness for sea, and is as follows : 

Washington, B. C., April 1, 1861<~Keceived at Brooklyn 4.10 p. m. 
To Commodore S. L. Breese, Nwey-Yard: 

The Department revokes its orders for the detachment of the officers 
of the Powhatan, and the transfer and discharge of her crew. Hold 
her in readiness for sea service. 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

The second is from Mr. Lincoln himself, and is as follows : 

Washington, D. C., April 1, 1861— Eeceived at Brooklyn, 6.60 p. m. 
To the Commandant of the Navy* Yard: 

Fit out the Powhatan to go to sea at the earliest possible moment, 
under sealed orders. Orders by a confidential messenger go forward to- 
morrow. Abraham Lincoln. 

The third is from the Secretary of the Navy, and, as it ap- 
pears, was sent at the same time with the one from the Presi- 
dent, for both were received at Brooklyn at the same time, 6.60 
p. M. It is as follows : 

Washington, D. C., April 1, 1861— Received at Brooklyn 6.60 P. K. 
To Commandant of Navy-Yard : 

Fit out Powhatan to go to sea at the earliest possible moment. 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
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These telegrams show, either that the President was acting 
in concert with the Secretary in regard to the Powhatan, and 
that he gave the order for detaching her without knowing its 
import, or, if he knew that the order which he signed related to 
the Powhatan, he did not know that to take her would interfere 
with the expedition to Sumter, for he afterward expressly disa- 
vowed any intention to do so, and ordered, when too late, that 
the frigate should proceed to Sumter, and that the Secretary’s 
orders should be carried out. Whatever, then, may have been 
the design, if any, in interfering with the expedition, the Presi- 
dent was not a party to the plan. 

The Secretary acted vnth. the utmost promptness. Orders 
were immediately issued to have the sailors ready, and to pre- 
pare the Pawnee, the Harriet Lane, the Pocahontas, and the 
Powhatan for the expedition. 

On the 30th of March the President sent Captain Fox to 
New York with verbal instructions to prepare for the execution 
of his plan. These preparations were duly made. The Pow- 
hatan, the Pawnee, the Pocahontas, and the Harriot Lane were 
got ready for sea, and on the 6th of April the Powhatan sailed. 
On that day her commander. Captain Mercer, received an order, 
signed by the President, detaching tlic Powhatan from the ser- 
vice to which she had been assigned, and placing her under the 
command of Lieutenant D. D. Porter. The President after- 
ward declared that he signed this order without the least idea 
that it was to dei>rive Captain Fox of one of his ships, and he 
probably did not remember the names of the vessels which had 
been designated for Fort Sumter. Captain Fox did not sail un- 
til two days after the Powhatan, but he received no intimation 
that her destination had been changed, and supposed she had 
gone on to Charleston in obedience to orders. There was a 
very good reason for this. The order to change her course did 
not pass through the Navy Department at all. Secretary 
Welles knew nothing of the matter until it was too late to in- 
terfere. The manner in which it came to his knowledge is also 
worthy of being recorded. When the officers who were sent to 
take the Powhatan out of the hands of her commander found 
that their orders confficted with those of the Secretary of the 
Navy, they telegraphed to the Secretary of State, by whom 
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their order had been procured from the President. Mr. Seward 
called upon the Secretary of the Ifavy, at Willard’s, at about 
eleven o’clock p. m. on die day that the Powhatan sailed from 
I^ew York, and said there wm some trouble in ISTew York about 
the Powhatan. Mr. Welles, upon learning the facts, informed the 
Secretary of State that the Powliatan had been ordered by the 
Xavy Department, and by direction of the President, to the re- 
lief of Fort Sumter. It was proposed that they sliould call on 
the President in order that the question might be settled. Mr. 
Linc(jlri had forgotten that the Powhatan had been ordered to 
goon the Fort Sumter expedition; and, although it was then 
midnight, Secretary Welles went to the Xavy Department, and 
procured and showed him the original order. 

The President then declared that the orders of the Secretary 
of the K avy must not be interfered with, and ordered the Pow- 
hatan to be restored to her original destination. A telegram 
was sent by the Secrebiry of State to New York, but because it 
WHS too late, or for some other reason, the Powhatan was not 
stopped, and in conse(|uence the expedition to Fort Sumter 
failed. At alxmt the same time an operator in a telegra])li 
office brought to Secretary W elles a telegram which had been 
forwarded to Charleston, and which he deemed of too much 
])ul)lic importance to remain unknown. It informed the ( 
iederates tluit an attempt was being made to relieve lA>rt Sum- 
ter, and on tlie receipt of this message at Charleston, the Con- 
federates opened their fire, and the fort was soon suiTendered. 

The details of tlie expedition, and the failure in consequence 
of the absence of the Powhatan, are fully set forth in the fol- 
lowing statement of Captain Fox, which is an important piu't 
of the history : 


MEMOK.AXDITM OF tACTS CONCKRNLVG THE ATTEMPT TO SEND 
SUPPLIES TO FORT SUMTEIi IN ISCl. 

January 5, 1801, whilst in New York, I h(?ard that a steamer, be- 
longing to M. 0. hoherts, was about to leave, to carry supplies to the 
garrison of Fort Sumter. When an officer in the Navy, I had com- 
manded one of the United States mail steamers belonging to the line of 
which Mr. Roberts was president, and therefore I believed it possible 
for me to obtain command of the vessel designated to take supplies and 
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troops to that fort Upon visiting the office of the company, in West 
Street, I found that Captain McGowan had been appointed to the com- 
mand, and that this steamer, named the Star of the West, had returned 
from her voyage, having been turned back by the rebel batteries of Morris 
Island. On the 9th of January, I called upon my friend George W. Blunt, 
Esq., of New York, and expressed to him my views as to tlie possibility 
of relieving tlie garrison, and the dishonor which would bo justly merited 
by the Government, unless immediate measures were taken to fulfil this 
sacred duty. 

Mr. Blunt asked me to explain my plai^ to him, whicli I did, as fol- 
lows : 

From tlic outer edge of the Charleston bar, in a straight lino to 
Sumter, through the Swasli Channel, the distance is four miles, with no 
shoal spots lijiving less than nine foot at high water. The batteries on 
Morris and Sullivan’s Islands are about two thousand six hundnal yartls 
a|)art, and between tliesc troops and snpj>li(‘s must pass, I |)ro})osed to 
anchor three small men-of-war oft' the entraiiee to the Swash Channel, 
as a safe base of operations against any naval attack from the enemy. 

The soldiers and provisions to be eaiTio<l to the Charleston bar in 
the Collins steamer Baltic ; all the provisions and munitions to l>e put 
up in portable packages, easily handled by <*n(* man. 1’be Baltic to 
carry three hundred extra sailors, and a sullieient number of armed 
launches, to land all the troops at Fort Sumter in one night. 

Thr(‘e steam-tugs, of not more than six feot dratight of water, such as 
arc employed for towing pur|)OHes, w(Te to form j>art of tlie ex[)e<lition, 
to be U‘<ed f(>r carryijjg in tin; troo{)s and provisions, in case tlie weather 
should be too rtuigh for boats. 

Witli the except ion of the men-of-war ami tugs, the whole expedi- 
tion was to be complete on board the stieaim r Baltic, and its success de- 
pended u|>on the po.ssibility of running past batteries at tdighi, which 
were distant from the centre of the channel one tlioiisand three hundred 
yards. I depended upon the barbette guns of Sumter to keep the 
channel between Morris and Sullivan’s Islands clear of rebel vessels at 
the time of entering. 

Mr. Blunt and myself discussed tie* plan over a chart, and he com- 
municiitcd it to Charles II. Marshall and Bussell Slurges, and they all 
approved it, and Mr, ^larsliall agreed to furnish and provision the veis- 
Bcls without exciting suspicion. 

Febniary 4th, Mr. Blunt came to my hotel with a telegram from 
Lieutenant-General Scott, requesting my attendance at Washington. I 
left the next day, and breakfa.stcd with the General on the 0th instant 
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At 11 A. M. I met at Bis office, by arrangement, lieutenant Hall, wbo 
bad been sent from Sumter by Major Anderson. In the Oen^ral’s pres- 
ence we discussed the question of relieving Fort Sumter. lieutenant 
Hall’s plan was to go in with a steamer, protected by a vessel on each 
side loaded with bay. I objected to it for the following reasons : first, 
a steamer could not carry vessels lashed alongside in rough water ; and 
second, in running up the channel, she would be bows on to Fort Moul- 
trie, and, presenting a large fixed mark without protection ahead, would 
certainly he disabled. 

Lieutenant-Ooneral Scott approved my plan, and, on the ^th of Feb- 
ruary, introduced me to Mr. Holt, the Secretary of War, to whom I 
explained the project, and offered my services to conduct the party to 
the fort. Mr. Holt agreed to present the matter to President Buchanan 
that evening. 

The next day, the 8th of February, news was received of the election 
of Jefferson Davis by the Montgomery Convention. I called upon Gen- 
eral Scott, and he intimated to me that probably no effort would be 
made to relieve Fort Sumter. lie seemed much disappointed and as- 
tonished ; I therefore returned to New York on the 9th of February. 

On the 12th of March I received a telegram from Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Blair to come to Washington, and I arrived tlierc on the 13th. 
Mr, Blair having been acquainted with the proposition I presented to 
General Scott under Mr. Buchanan’s administration, sent for me to ten- 
der the same to Mr. Lincoln, informing me that Lieutenant-General 
Scott had advised the President that the fort could not be relieved, and 
must be given up. Mr. Blair took me at once to the White House, 
and I explained the plan to the President ; thence we adjourned to 
Lieutonant^eneral Scott’s office, where a renewed discussion of the sub- 
ject took place. 

The General informed the President that my plan was practicable in 
February, but that the increased number of batteries erected at the 
mouth of the harbor since tliat time, rendered it impossible in March. 

Finding there was great opposition to any attempt at relieving Fort 
Sumter, and that Mr. Blair alone sustained the President in his policy 
of refusing to yield, I judged that my arguments in favor of the practi- 
cability of sending in supplies would bo strengthened by a visit to 
Charleston and the fort 

The President readily agreed to my visit, if the Secretary of W'ar 
and General Scott raised no objections. Both of these gentlemen con- 
senting, I left Washington on the 19th of March, and passing throngh 
Richmond and Wilmington, reached Charleston the Slst I taravelled 
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tlie latter part of the way with Mr. Holmes, of Cafifomia, formerly a 
member of Congress from South Carolina, in the days of Calhoun, At 
Florence Station we met Mr. Eeitt, a member of Congress from South 
Carolina when that State attempted to secede. Ho welcomed Mr. 
Holmes very warmly, and inquired, with great anxiety, whether Sumter 
was to be given up. Mr. Holmes said, “ Yes, I know it ; ” which seemed 
to give Mr. Keitt much satisfaction, but he insisted upon knowing' his 
authority. Mr. Holmes said, ** I have the highest authority for what I 
say ; ” and upon Mr. Keitt again asking who, he leaned toward him, and 
at that moment the engine-whistle gave a screech for starting, so that 
the conversation closed, and I lost the name. 

At a station near Charleston, Mr. Huger, formerly postmaster under 
President Buchanan, got into the cars, and had an interview wdth Mr, 
Holmes, during which the same assurances were repeated, relative to 
the certainty of the evacuation of Fort Sumter. Mr. Huger seemed 
much depressed with the condition of affairs. At Charleston, I sought 
an interview with Captain Hartstein, formerly of the United States 
Navy, and to him I stated my desire to visit Major Anderson ; not find- 
ing General Beauregard, he introduced me to Governor Pickens, to 
whom I showed the order under which I acted. After considerable 
delay, he directed Captain Hartstein to take mo to Fort Sumter ; and 
whilst the boat was preparing, I had an interview with General Beaure- 
gard. Wo reached Fort Sumter after dark, and remained about two 
hours. 

Major Anderson seemed to think it was too late to relieve the fort 
by any other means than by landing an army on Morris Island. Ho 
agreed with General Scott that an entrance from the sea was impossible ; 
but as we looked out upon the water from the parapet, it schemed veiy 
feasible, more especially as we heard the oars of a boat near the foifl, 
which the sentry hailed, but we could not see her through tlie darkness 
until she almost touched the landing. 

I found the garrison getting short of supplies, and it was agreed that 
I might report that the 16th of April, at noon, would be the period be* 
yond which he could not hold the fort unless supplies were furnished. 

I made no arrangements with Major Anderson for rc<3nforciug or 
supplying the fort, nor did I inform him of my plan. 

Upon my return, I had the honor to be called frequently before the 
President, and, in th6 presence of different members of his Cabinet, to 
answer the objections presented by Lieutenant-General Soott and the 
military anthorities; hut as my project simply involved passing batteries, 
with steamers or boats, at night, at right-angles to their line of fire, and 
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one thousand three hundred yards distant, a feat of which the Crimean 
War furnished many safe examples, I maintained the proposition, and 
suggested that it was a naval plan, and should be decided by naval 
officers. 

The President asked me if there was any naval olBScer of high au- 
thority in Washington who would sustain me, and if so to bring him to 
the White Ilousc. I knew that Commodore Stringham was at that 
time filling the position of detailing officer in the Navy Department, 
and I took him to the President, where, in the presence of Lieutenant- 
General Scott, he not only confirmed my views, but said that he had 
that morning held a conversation with Commodore Stewart, who de- 
clared that Fort Sumter could easily be reenforced and provisioned with 
boats at night. 

As valuable time was being lost by discussions, which form no part 
of this narrative, I represented that so important an expedition required 
time for its preparation, and that I ought to be allowed to take the pre- 
paratory stops, if there was any possibility of sending it out. 

On the 13th of Marcli, the President sent me to New York witli 
verbal instructions to prepare for the voyage, but to make no binding 
engagements. 

After consultation with George W. Blunt, Esq., who throughout had 
been of great assistance to me w ith his advice and active cooperation, 1 
met, by previous arrangement, Messrs. William II. Aspinwall and Charles 
II, Marshall, for the purpose of making with them preliminary arrange- 
ments for the voyage. 

Mr. Marshall declined to aid me, upon the ground that the attempt 
to relieve Fort Sumter w^ould kill the proposed loan and bring on civil 
w’ar, and that the people had made up tlieir minds to abandon Sumter, 
and make the stand upon Fort Pickens. 

On the 2d of April I had not received the written authority 
which I expected from the Government, therefore I retunied to Wash- 
ington. 

Delays, wliich belong to the secret history of this period, prevented 
a decision until the afternoon of the 4th of April, when the President 
scut for me, and sfiid that he had decided to let the expedition go, and 
that a messenger from himself would be sent to the authorities of 
Charleston, before I could possibly get there, to notify them that no 
troops would be thrown into Sumter if provisions were allowed peace- 
fully to be sent to the garrison, I mentioned to the President that, by 
the time I should arrive at New York, I would have but nine days in 
which to charter and provision the vessels, and reach the destined' 
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point, six hundred and thirty-two miles distant. He answered,* I 
should best fulfil iny duty to my country to make the attempt The 
Secretary of the Navy had in commission, in the Atlantic waters of the 
United State-s only the l^owhatan, the Pocaliontas, and the Pawnee ; all 
tliesc he placed at my disposal, as w'ell as the revenue steamer Harriet 
Lane, and directed me to give all the necessary orders. The Powhatan, 
which had recently returned and gone out of commission, w^as added to 
the force I designated, to enable me to have her fine boats and crew for 
landing the supplies. 

I suggested to the Secretary of the Navy to place Commodore 
Stringbam in command of the naviil force ; but upon ct>n»ulting with that 
distinguished ofiiccr, he considered it to be too late to bo successful, and 
likely to ruin the reputation of the oflieer w ho undeilook it then. 

1 arrivcMi at New York on the 5lh of April, engaged the steamer 
Baltic (»f Mr. Aspinwall, who used every posiuhlo exertion to get her 
ready for sea, and delivered confidential orders, embmeing all my wants, 
to Cidonel IL L. Sc<>(t, aide to the Clenerah in-chief, and Colonel I). IX 
Tom pk i n s, q un rt t*rni aster. 

Colonel Sc(Ht ridiculed the idea of (h»v(Tnnient relieving Fort Sum- 
ter, and, by his iuditlcrcncc and dela\, lialf a day of precious time was 
lost. The recruits that he finally furuisluMl to m<* weri^ totally unfit to 
bo thrown into a fort, likely to he attaekiMl hy the rebels. 

I placed the hiring of three tugs in the hands of Russell Sturges, 
who labored very energetical I3', but be fouml great ditnculty in olitain- 
ing from the owners, tugs to go to sea. Finally, tliree were |)romiHed at 
exorbitant rates — naTiiely, the Yankee, which 1 iitUMl to throw hot 
water, the Uncle Ben, and the Freeborn. Tin? (jiiestiou of Hup])lios in- 
troduced me to Major Eaton, of the Commissary ])ej)artmont, who 
thanked God that an attem}>t was to be imule to relievo Major Andor- 
sorfs command, and, from the energetic and enthusiastic cooperation 
of this ofiiccr, the expedition wa.s immediately provisioned for all con- 
tingencies. 

The frigate Powhatan, Captain Mercer, saihtd on the 0th of April, 
1801; the i’awnee, Commander Rowan, on the 0th; the Pocahontas, 
Captain Gillis, on the lOtli ; the Harriet Lime, Captain Faunce, on the 
8th ; the tug Uncle Bon on the 7th ; tlic tug Yankee on the 8tli; and 
the Baltic, Captain Fletcher, «lropped down to Sandy Hook on the 
evening of the 8th, and went to sea at 8 A. M. of the 0th. 

The officers of the army who accompanied the military force were, 
First-Lieutenant Edward McK. Hudson, First-Lieutenant Robert 0. Ty- 
ler, and First^Lieutenant C. W. Thomas. 


17 
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* Soon after leaving Sandy Hook, a heavy gale of wind set in, which 
continned during the whole passage. At 3 A. m. of the 12th, we 
reached the rendezvous off Charleston, and communicated with the Har- 
riet Lane, the only vessel which had arrived. At 6 a. m. the Pawnee 
was seen standing in. I boarded her, and informed her commander of 
my orders to offer to send in provisions, and asked him to stand in to 
tlie bar with me. He replied that his orders required him to remain 
ten miles east of the light, and await the Powhatan, and that he was not 
going in there to inaugurate civil war. I then stood in toward the bar, 
followed by the Harriet Lane, Captain Faunce, who cheerfully accompa- 
nied me. 

As we neared the land, heavy guns were heard, and the smoke and 
shells from the batteries, which had just opened fire upon Sumter, were 
distinctly visible. 

I immediately stood out to inform Captain Rowan, of the Pawnee, 
but met him coining in. He hailed me, and asked for a pilot, declaring 
his intention of standing into the harbor, and sharing the fate of his 
brethren of the army. I went on board, and informed him that I would 
answer for it ; that the Government did not expect any such gallant sac- 
rifice, having settled maturely upon the policy indicated in the instruc- 
tions to Captain Mercer and myself. No other naval vessels arrived 
during this day ; but the steamer Nashville, from New York, and a 
number of merchant vessels, reached the bar, and awaited the result of 
the bombardment, giving indications to those inside of a large naval 
fleet off the harbor. The weather continued very bad, with a heavy sea ; 
neither the Pawnee nor Harriet Lane had boats or men to carry in sup- 
plies. Feeling sure that the Powhatan would arrive during the night, as 
she had sailed from New York two days before us, I stood out to the 
appointed rendezvous, and made signals all night. The morning of the 
13th was thick and foggy, with a very heavy ground-swell. The Baltic, 
feeling her way in, ran ashore on Rattlesnake Shoal, but soon got off 
without damage. On account of the very heavy swell, she was obliged 
to anchor in deep water, several miles outside of the Pawnee and Harriot 
Lane. 

Lieutenant Robert 0. Tyler, an oflScer of very great zeal and fidelity, 
though suffering from sea-sickness, as were most of the recruits, organ- 
ized a boat’s crew, and exercised them, notwithstanding the heavy sea, 
for the purpose of having at least one boat, in the absence of the Pow- 
hatan’s, to reach Fort Sumter. At 8 a. m. 1 took this boat, and in 
company with Lieutenant Hudson pulled in to the Pawnee. As we 
approached that vessel, a great volume of black smoke issued from Fort 
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Sumter, througli wMcL flash of Major Anderson’s guns still re- 
plied to the rebel fire. The quarters of the fort were on fire, iHl most 
of our military and naval oflScers believed the smoke to proceed from an 
attempt to smoke out the garrison with fire-rafts. 

As it was the opinion of the ofiSccrs that no boats with any load in 
them could have reached Sumter in this heavy sea, and no tug-boats 
had arrived, it was proposed to capture a schooner near us, loaded with 
ice, which was done, and preparations were at once commenced to fit her 
out, and load her for entering the harbor the following night. I now 
learned, for the first time, that Captain Rowan had received a note from 
Captain Mercer, of the Powhatan, dated at New York, the 6th, the day 
he sailed, stating that the Powhatan was detached, by order of superior 
authority, from the duty to which she was assigned oflT Charleston, and 
had sailed for anotlier destination. I left New York two days afterward, 
without any intimation of this change. 

At 2 p. M. the Pocahontas arrived, and at half-past two the flag of 
Sumter was shot away, and not again raised. A flag of truce was sent 
in by Captain Gillis, and arrangements made to place Major Anderson 
and his command on board the Baltic to return North. 

The fort was evacuated Sunday, the 14th of April, Monday, the 
15th, the steamer Isabel took the garrison outside to the steamer Baltic, 
which left that evening direct for New York, where she andved the fore- 
noon of the 18th instant. 

My plan for supplying Fort Sumter required tliree hundred sailors, a 
full supply of armed launches, and three tugs. 

The Powhatan carried tlie sailors and launches, and when this vessel 
was about to leave, in obedience to the orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy, two officers. Lieutenant D. D. Porter, United States Navy, and 
Captain M. C. Meigs, United States Engineers, presented themselves on 
board with an order from the President of the United States, authorizing 
the former to take any vessel whatever in commission, and proceed imme- 
diately to the Gulf of Mexico. This order did not pass through the 
Navy Department, and was unknown to the Secretary of the Navy, and, 
when signed by the President, he was not conscious that his signature 
would deprive me of the means to accomplish an object which he held 
to be of vital importance. 

In a letter from him, which is annexed, he hastened to aflSrm that 
“the attempt” to provision Fort Sumter had advanced the cause of the 
country. 

The tug Freeborn was not permitted to leave New York. The tug 
Uncle Ben was driven into Wilmington by the violence of the gale, and 
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subsequently captured by the rebels. The tug Yankee reached Charles- 
ton bar a few hours after the Baltic had left with Major Anderson’s com- 
mand on board. 

The communications between New York and Washington having 
been severed, I applied to Mr. Aspinwall to obtain for me a small 
steamer with arms and ammunition to enable me to reach the Chesa- 
peake Ba/, where I judged that armed steamers were very essential. 
This gentleman applied to Mr. William B. Astor, who very generously 
gave him a check for five thousand dollars. With this he procured the 
tug Yankee, and persuaded Commodore Breese, commandant of the 
New York Navy-Yard, to arm and fit her out ; and having received from 
that officer an appointment as acting lieutenant in the Navy, I left on 
the 26 th for Hampton Koads, where I reported to Commodore Pendcr- 
grast, of the Cumberland. 

Tlie services of the Yankee not being required at this point, I pro- 
ceeded to Annapolis, and offered my vessel to General Butler, who was 
about opening communications with Washington. The General grate- 
fully received the steamer, and sent me through to the capital to report 
to the President, and immediately afterward T received an appointment 
in the Navy Department. 

Annexed are copies of orders and letters relating to the narrative 
which I have submitted. Very respectfully yours, 

G. V. Fox, Assistant Secretary/ of the Navy. 

Fehruary 8, 18G1. 

Lieutenant- General Winfield Soott, United States Army : 

Sir, — The proposition which I had the honor to submit to you fully, 
in person, is herewith presented in writing. Lieutenant Hall and myself 
have had several free conferences, and if he is permitted by the South 
Carolina authorities to reenter Fort Sumter, Major Anderson will 
comprehend the plan for his relief. I consider myself very fortunate in 
having proposed a project which meets the approval of the General-in- 
chief, and I ask no reward but the entire conduct of the plan, exclusive 
of the armed vessels. The commander of these should be ordered to 
cooperate with me by affording protection and destroying their naval 
preparations near the bar, leaving to me, as the author of the plan, the 
actual operations of relief. 

I suggest that the Pawnee be immediately sent to the Delaware 
breakwater to await orders, the Harriet Lane to be ready for sea, and 
some arrangement entered into by which the requisite steamer and tugs 
should be engaged, at least so far as not to excite suspicion. I should 
prefer one of the Collins, steamers. They are now being prepared for 
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sea, and are of sucli a size and power as to be able fearlessly to run 
down any vessels which might attempt to capture us outside by coup de 
main, I could quietly engage one, and have her ready to start on 
twenty-four hours’ notice, without exciting suspicion. I shall leave for 
New York at 3 p. m., and any communications previous will find me at 
Judge Blair’s. If the Pawnee’s pivot-gun is landed, it should certainly 
be remounted. Very respectfully, etc., G. V. Fox. 

Headquarters of toe Army, Washinoton, March 19, 1801. 

Dear Sir : In accordance with the request contained in a note from 
the Secretary of War to me, of which I annex a copy, I request that 
you will have the goodness to proceed to Charleston, S. C., and obtain 
permission, “ if necessary,” to visit Fort Sumter, in order to enable you 
to comply with the wish expressed in the Secretary’s note. Please, on 
} our return, to report accordingly. I remain yours, etc., 

G. V. Fox, Esq, Winfield Scott. 


Executive Mansion, WASumaTON, Ajyrll 1, 1801. 

Lieutenant D. D. Porter will take command of the steamer Pow- 
hatan, or any other United States steamer ready for sea which ho may 
deem most fit for the service to which he has been assigned by confiden- 
tial instructions of this date. 

All officers arc commanded to afford him all such facilities as ho 
may deem necessary for getting to sea as soon aif possible. 

He will select the officers to accompany him. 

Recommended : Adraiiam Lincoln. 

William II. Seward. 


Executive Mansion, April 1, 1S6I. 
Lieutenant I). I). Porter, United States Eamj : 

Sir, — You will proceed to New York, and, with the least possible 
delay, assuming command of any naval steamer available, proceed to 
Pensacola harbor, and at any cost or risk prevent any expedition from 
the mainland reaching Fort Pickens or Santa Rosa Island. 

You will exhibit this order to any naval officer at Pensacola, if you 
deem it necessary, after you have established yourself within the harbor, 
and will request cooperation by the entrance of at least one other 
Bteamer. 

This order, its object, and your destination will be communicated to 
no person whatever until you reach the harbor of Pensacola. 
Recommended : Abraham Lincoln. 

William H. Seward. 
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Washinoton, Exectjutb Mausios, April 1, 1861. 

All officers of the Army and Navy to whom this order may be ex- 
hibited will aid by every means in their power the expedition under the 
command of Colonel Harvey Brown, supplying him with men and ma- 
terial, and cooperating with him as he may desire. 

A true copy : Abraham Lincoln. 

M. C. Meigs, Captain of EngineerB^ 

Chief Engineer of said Expedition, 

[confidential.] 

Washington City, April 2, 1861. 

Sir: Circumstances render it necessary to place in command of 
your ship (and for a special purpose) an officer who is fully informed 
and instructed in relation to the wishes of the Government, and you 
will therefore consider yourself detached. But in taking this step, the 
Government does not in the least reflect upon your efficiency or patriot- 
ism ; on the contrary, have the fullest confidence in your ability to per- 
form any duty re(juired of you. Hoping soon to be able to give you a 
better command than the one you now enjoy, and trusting that you will 
have full confidence in the disposition of the Government toward you, 

I remain, etc., Abraham Lincoln. 

Captain S. Merger, United States Navy, 

A tme copy : 

M. C. Meigs, Captq^n of Engineers,, 

Chief Engineer of Expedition of Colonel Brown, 


Wab Depabtment, Adjutant-General’s Office, ) 
Wed/nesday, April 4, 1861. f 

Sir : By direction of the War Department, you will charter such 
vessels as Captain G. V. Fox, the bearer of this, may designate, for such 
times and with such supplies as he may indicate. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. Thomas, AdjutariUQeneral, 

Colonel D. D. Tompkins, 

Assistant Quartermaster-General,, New N Y, 
[confidential.] 

Headquabtebs of the Army, Washington. April 4, 186L 

Sir : This letter will be handed to you by Captain G. V. Fox, ex- 
officer of the Navy, and a gentleman of high standing, as well as possessed 
of extraordinary nautical ability. He is charged by high authority 
here with the command of an expedition (undei cover of certain ships- 
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of-war) whose object is to reSnforce Fort Sumter. To embark with 
Captain Fox, you will cause a detachment of recruits, say about two 
hundred, to be immediately organized at Fort Columbus, with a compe- 
tent number of officers, army ammunition, and subsistence ; a large sur- 
plus of the latter, indeed, as great as the vessels of the expedition wiU 
take, with other necessaries, will be needed for the augmented garrison 
of Fort Sumter. The subsistence and other supplies should be assorted 
like those which were provided by you and Captain Ward, of the Navy, 
for a former expedition. Consult Captain Fox and Major Eaton on the 
subject, and give all necessary orders, in my name, to fit out the expe- 
dition, except that the hiring the vessels will be left to others. 

Some fuel must be shipped. Oil, artillery implements, fuses, cor- 
dage, slow match, mechanical levers, and guns, etc., etc., should also be 
put on board. Consult also, if necessary (confidentially), Colonel 
Tompkins and Major Thornton. Respectfully yours, 

WiNFIBLD SoOTT. 

LkutenanU Colonel H. L. Soott, Alde-de-Campj etc»y etc. 


Wab Depaktmkkt, WAsmifaTON, April 4, 1861. 

Sir : It having been decided to succor P'ort Sumter, you have been 
selected for this important duty. Accordingly, you will take charge of 
the transports in New York having the troops and supplies on board to 
the entrance of Charleston harbor, and endeavor, in the first instance, to 
deliver the subsistence. If you arc opposed in this, you are directed to 
report the fiict to the senior naval officer off the harbor, who will bo in- 
structed by the Secretary of the Navy to use his entire force to open a 
passage, when you will, if possible, effect an entrance and place both the 
troops and supplies in Fort Sumter. 

I am sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, 
Captain G. Y. Fox, Washingtony JD, C, 


Navy Department, April tiy 1961. 

Captain Samuel Mercer, commanding U. S. Steamer PowJiatamy Y. T. : 

The United States steamers Powhatan, Pawnee, Pocahontas, and 
Harriet Lane will compose a naval force under your command, to be 
sent to the vicinity of Charleston, S. C,, for the purpose of aiding in 
carrying out the objects of an expedition of which the War Department 
has charge. 

The primary object of the expedition is to provision Fort Sumter, 
for which purpose the War Department will furnish the necessary trans- 
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ports. Should the authorities of Charleston permit the fort to be sup- 
plied, no further particular service will be required of the force under 
your command; and after being satisfied that supplies have been re- 
ceived at the fort, the Powhatan, Pocahontas, and Harriet Lane will 
return to New York, and the Pawnee to Washington. 

Should the authorities at Charleston, however, refuse to permit, or 
attempt to prevent the vessel or vessels having supplies on board from 
entering the harbor, or from peaceably proceeding to Fort Sumter, you 
will protect the transports or boats of the expedition in the object of 
their mission, disposing of your force in such manner as to open the way 
for their ingress, and afford, so far as practicable, security to the men 
and boats, and repelling by force, if necessary, all obstructions toward 
provisioning the fort and reenforcing it ; for in case of a resistance to 
the peaceable primary object of the expedition, a reenforcement of the 
garrison will also be attempted. These purposes will be under the 
supervision of the War Department, which has charge of the expedition. 
Tlic expedition has been intrusted to Captain G. V. Fox, with whom you 
will put yourself in communication, and cooperate with him to accom- 
plish and carry into efiect its object. 

You will leave New York with the Powhatan in time to bo off 
Cliarleston bar, ten miles distant from and due east of the light-house, on 
tlic morning of the 11th instant, there to await the arrival of the 
transport or transports with troops and stores. The Pawnee and Poca- 
hontas will be ordered to join you there at the time mentioned, and also 
the Harriet Lane, which latter vessel has been placed under the control 
of this Department for this service. 

On the termination of the expedition, whether it be peaceable or 
otherwise, the several vessels under your command will return to the 
respective ports, as above directed, unless some unforeseen circumstance 
should prevent. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy Department, Ajitil 6, 1S61. 

Commander J. P. Gillis, commanding XT, S, Steamer Pocahontas^ Norfolk, Va. : 

Sir, — ^You will proceed to sea with the Pocahontas, and on the morn- 
ing of the 11th instant appear ofi* Charleston bar, ten miles distant 
from and due east of the light-house, where you will report to Captain 
Samuel Mercer, of the Powhatan, for special service. Should he not be 
there, you will await his arrival. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
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Natt D*i»ABTMENT, April 5, 1861, 

Commander S. C. Row ait, commanding U, 8. Simmer Pawnee^ JSforfolh^ Fa. ; 

Sir, — After tlio Pawnee shall have been provisioned at Norfolk^ you 
will proceed with her to sea, and on the morning of the 11th instant 
appear off* Charleston bar, ten miles distant from and duo east of the 
light-house, where you will report to Captain Samuel Mercer, of the Pow- 
hatan, for special service. Should he not be there, you will await his 
arrival. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy DErAiiTMRNT, April 5, 186L 

Captain Fauxce, Commander of U, S. Keventte Steamer liar net lAtue^ y. Y. : 

Sir, — The revenue steamer Harriet Lane having been temporarily 
[placed under the orders of this Department, you will proceed with her 
from New York in time to appear off* Charleston bar, ten miles distant 
from and due east of the light-hoiise, on the morning of the 11th 
instant, where you will report to Ca|)tain Samuel Mercer, of the Pow- 
hatan, for special sendee. Should he rmt be there, you will await his 
arrival. Very respectfully, your ol>cdient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

Navy DKrARTMKNT, April 5, 1861, 

Captain John Faunce, Commander of Steamer Harriet Lane : 

Sir, — The HaiTiet Lane, under your command, having been detached 
from the collection district of New Y"ork, and assigned to duty under 
the Navy Department, you are hereby instructed to proceed to within 
ten miles due cast from and off Charleston ligljt-liouse, where you will 
report to (/aptain Mercer, of the Powhatan, for duty, on the moraing of 
the llth instant; and should he not be there, you will wait a rea- 
sonable time for his arrival. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

Washington, B. C., Ma/y 1, 1861. 

Captain G. V. Fox : 

My Dear Sir, — sincerely regret that the failure of the late attempt 
to provision Fort Sumter should be the source of any annoyance to you. 
The practicability of your plan was not, in fact, brought to a test. 

By reason of a gale well known in advance to be possible, and not 
improbable, the tugs, an essential part of the plan, never reached the 
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ground; while, by ah accident, for which you were in no wise responsi- 
ble, and possibly /, to some extent, was, you were deprived of a war- 
vessel, with her men, which you deemed of great importance to the en- 
terprise. 

I most cheerfully and truly declare that the failure of the underta- 
king has not lowered you a particle, while the qualities you developed in 
the effort have greatly heightened you in my estimation. 

For a daring and dangerous enterprise of a similar character, you 
would, to-day, be the man, of all my acquaintances, whom I would 
select. You and I both anticipated that the cause of the country would 
be advanced by making the attempt to provision Fort Sumter, even if 
it should fail; and it is no small consolation now to feel that our antici- 
pation is justified by the result 

Very truly your friend, A. Lincoln. 


These statements and facts place in the clearest light the in- 
justice of the complaints made against the Government during 
the apparent inaction between the 4th of March and April, 
1861. Any movement would have been rash then, before a de- 
liberate survey of all the perils by which the new Administra- 
tion was beset. Particularly do these facts show how ill-con- 
sidered and ungenerous were the charges of inefficiency brought 
by some against the Navy Department and the spirited and 
skilful officer who conducted the enterprise, because Sumter 
was not relieved. The Secretary of the Navy acted with the 
utmost promptitude. The letter of the President directing the 
expedition to be got ready wus dated March 28th, and before 
the first of April every vessel needed was being prepared, and 
every one was ready in season to reach the appointed rendezvous 
on the 11th of April, four days before the time up to which 
Major Anderson had informed the Government that he could 
hold the fort. 

Certainly the Secretary of the Navy could not foresee that 
the most important ship of the little squadron, the one without 
which failure was inevitable, would be detached without any 
consultation with him, and sent contrary to his orders in another 
direction ; and to hold Captain Pox responsible for the failure 
after the vessel upon which he mainly relied, and which carried 
the three hundred sailors and the launches, had been sent to 
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Fort Pickens by a secret order, was such glaring injustice that 
President Lincoln would not suffer it to pass: but with the 
characteristic manliness of his nature, in a letter to Captain 
Fox, took the responsibility upon himself, through what he calls 
the accidmt^'^ of sending away the Powhatan. The expedi- 
tion for the relief of Fort Pickens, for which the Powhatan, not 
only without orders from the Secretary of the Navy, but con- 
trary to his ordere, was secretly witlidrawn from Captain Fox, 
proved to be a useless one, for the Navy Department and the 
Secretary of War had abundantly provided for its safety, and it 
was in fact reenforced before the Powhatan arrived. 

Fort Sumter was not relieved, not because the Pi’esident did 
not decide to do it, nor because there was any remissness in the 
Secretary of the Navy or any defect in the plan of Captain Fox, 
but because both orders and plan were secretly interfered with 
in a manner that could neither be foreseen nor avoided. Presi- 
dent Lincoln was doubtless right in expressing to Captain Fox 
the following sentiment in the letter already quoted : ‘‘You 
and I both anticipated that the cause of tlio country would be 
advanced by making the attempt to provision Fort Sumter, 
even if it should fail, and it is no small consolation now to feel 
that our anticipation is justified by the result.’’ In a»very im- 
portant sense the expedition was no failure, even though it did 
not reach the fori. It was the decision to do it, the moral 
courage and patriotism exhibited in the bold and perilous at- 
tempt which reinspired the country. The spirit of the North 
was drooping, it had reached well nigh the point of fatal col- 
lapse; and the noble determination that the country’s honor 
should not be stained by a timid surrender, that our flag should 
not be lowered without one brave blow struck in its defence, 
this reinspired the fainting heart of the people ; it imparted to 
them a fresh moral power that rendered them capable of that 
magnificent outburst of patriotism and holy wrath which fol- 
lowed the capture of the fort. It was one among the many 
severe trials which the Secretary endured in silence, that after 
every needed preparation had been promptly made to execute 
this most important order of the President ; when a trusted and 
skilful officer had volunteered to hazard both life and reputa- 
tion, dearer than life ; when the Department had done its whole 
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duty, and failure was due alone to secret interference from with 
out, that its whole action should be made the subject of reproach 
and sneers by those who might easily have known the facts. 
But time, the avenger of injured reputation as well as other 
wrongs, has fully vindicated both the Secretary and the oflScer 
who commanded the expedition. 



CHAPTER XVL 


AMERICAN ORDNANCE, 

The facts already stated present but one part of that com- 
prehensive plan devised and executed by the Navy Department, 
by which, in the short space of four years, and under the pres- 
sure of a great war, the United States was raised to a first-class 
naval power, and a force created which more effectually than 
our armies shielded us from foreign intervention. Our soldiers 
were a perfect protection on the land — an equally powerful one 
was needed on the sea. 

The other part of the general plan was to increase the jiower 
of our guns. The fitting out of ships purchased, the construc- 
tion of new ones, in short, every step in the creation of the 
Navy had more or loss reference to clianges already made or 
contemplated in the character of our naval ordnance. The idea 
of the heavy, smashing shot, instead of the smaller, swifter one, 
has, from the beginning of our national career, been a control- 
ling one in the American mind. 

Although referred to more than once already, it is necessary 
to present it once more in this discussion of the character and 
efficiency of the heavy American guns which were first used 
during the rebellion, and which have already greatly modified 
both the theories and the practice of all naval powers. It is 
not supposed by any that the perfect gun has as yet been 
reached. The whole question in regard to ordnance is yet in 
an unsettled state. No scientific professional man would under- 
take to say what may be done or what cannot be done. Results 
already reached are in such startling contradiction to most pre- 
vious theories and expectations, that the boldest are disposed to 
wait for additional facts before forming a decided opinion. 
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England and France are very unwilling to admit that the 
American experiments have shown that their science, skill, and 
exj^erience are all at fault. They are naturally enough quite 
slow to believe that a young nation which through all its life 
had made peace and not war a study, has, in a sudden emer- 
gency, discovered a principle in gunnery which proves all their 
wisdom to be folly in comparison. It will be only by the strong 
compulsion of facts that they will be convinced that they must 
abandon the present armament for their ships, and adopt the 
plans of a nation which they have held as so far inferior to 
themselves in all the arts of war. Nor is it surprising that 
there are many here, as well as in Europe, who are not yet pre- 
pared to think that American thought in regard to guns is so 
far in advance of the rest of the world. The ordnance problem 
then is by no means considered to be solved, but England and 
France were probably ready to admit, at the close of our war, 
that it would be wise to pause and reconsider their theories; 
while here and in Kussia, to say the least, the facts are believed 
to be very decidedly, if not conclusively, in favor of the large 
gun and the smashing shot. The Navy Department has 
adopted and acted upon this idea, and its success has more than 
justified its early exj)ectations ; and the opposition and ridicule 
with which the new guns were met at first has been silenced by 
tlie results. The introduction of larger cannon for our ships 
was not ‘only a part of the plan, but it was an essential part, 
and especially wdien iron-clad vessels were to be attacked. A 
single illustration, which will be brought forward hereafter, 
may be glanced at here. In the action between the Monitor 
and Merrimack the two vessels fought for four hours at short 
range, sometimes at a distance of only a few yards, and yet 
neither 'was sunk, captured, nor essentially injured. Yet they 
used the most powerful guns then known, except in theory, to 
England or America. It was evident then that different can- 
non were needed, and how this thought was worked out will be 
explained hereafter. 

In order that the reader may understand the progress which 
has been made in American gunnery, and the direction that 
the American mind has taken in this department of war, it is 
necessary to dwell more at length upon a subject already 
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touched upon in a previous chapter, the batteries of French 
and English ships. No proper comparison can be made be- 
tween the guns in use on American ships at the close of the 
war and the previous armaments of war-vessels, without going 
back as far at least as Lord Nelson’s time, and showing the 
character of the batteries of those world-renowned ships with 
which England made herself the mistress of the seas ; while the 
progress in English gunnery must also be noted, from a time 
still more remote. The following statements, collected from 
English authorities, will show the main changes which have 
been made in naval gims for more than two hundred years : 

The firet frigate built in England, according to Mr. James, 
was the Constant War^vick, constructed in 1640. She was a 
fillip of about 400 tons’ burden and mounted 20 guns. Eigliteen 
of these were short 9-pounders, six were short 0-pounders, and 
two minions on the roof of the officers’ cabin. Such d. frigate 
would not be considered a very formidable adversary for any 
thing which now we would dignify with tlie name of vessel-of- 
v^r. 

In 1740 two new classes were added to the British Navy, 
one a 44-gun ship of about 700 tons. The heaviest guns of 
this class were IS-pounders, the lighter were 9-pounders and 
O-pounders. The other class was a 24-gun slii]), of about 450 
tons, armed mainly with O-jiounders. Up to 1779 it ajipears 
that the 18-pounder was the largest gun in use either in the 
English or French Navies. In one hundred and thirty-three 
years from the building of the Constant Warwick, England had 
advanced from a 9-poimder to an 18-pounder gun for the arma- 
ment of her largest vessels. In 1779 the gun now called a 
carronade was cast for the first time at the works of the CaiTon 
Company, on the banks of the river Carron, in Scotland — a short, 
light gun with a large calibre in proportion to other cannon. 
One of those first cast was an 8-inch gun, and the shot weighed 
about 68 pounds. In December, 1781, it was recommended 
that 68-pounder carronades should be used on the forecastle of 
large ships, and 42-pounders and 32-pounder8 on the same deck 
of smaller rates. In 1793 we find the following statement of 
the batteries of a French and an English frigate, the Semillonte 
and the Yenus, tliat fought with no decisive result: 
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Vbnus. Semillontb. 

24 long 12-pounderfl 26 long 12-poiinder8. 

8 long 6-pounders 10 long 6-pounders. 

6 carronades, IS-poundera 4 carronades, 86-pounder8. 

S8 40 

Lord Howe’s squadron, in 1794, was armed with 32-pound- 
ers, 24-pounders, 18-pounders, 12-pounders, and 9-pounders, and 
in the whole fleet were only two 68-pounder carronades. These 
statements are sufficient to show the character of the guns used 
in the French and English Navies down to the time of Lord 
Nelson. 

The carronade, after having been received for a time with 
great favor, gradually fell into disuse as science was more and 
more applied to the aii: of gunnery, and it disappeared from 
the service both in England, France, and America upon the 
introduction of shell-guns. Two ideas were connected with the 
first use of shell-guns — one, the firing of hollow shot of larger 
calibre than a solid shot of the same weight, on the supposition 
that the smashing power would be greater ; and the other was, 
to employ a shell with a bursting charge. Through a long 
course of experiments, both in England and America, conclu- 
sions were reached unfavorable to the use of hollow shot, and 
shell-guns were more and more restricted to their appropriate 
use, with shells designed to explode. The changes which were 
made iif the guns of Europe between the close of the wars with 
Bonaparte and 1860, will appear from the following tables 
quoted from Sir Howard Douglas’s work on Naval Gunnery.” 
These, of course, will exhibit the armaments of European navies 
in general at the commencement of the rebellion, and in this 
light the position of the American mind upon the subject of 
naval guns will clearly appear, as will also the^ distinction be- 
tween the American and European theories. In studying these 
tables the reader will perceive that two kinds of 8-inch guns 
are mentioned, one weighing 65 cwt., and 9 feet long, and the 
other weighing 95 cwt., and 10 feet long. The lighter and 
shorter gun is a shell-gun, and the larger for firing solid 68- 
pound shot ; and up to the time of the commencement of our 
rebellion, to say the least, it was considered by the English to 
be the most powerful and reliable gun in the world. 
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ARMAMENT OP THE BRITISH NAVY. 

BCEKW STEAM BHIPS. 

Mrst Hales — “ Victoria ” CVoss, 1,000 Itorse-power, 

Lower Deck 82 S-incli guns, 65 cwt, 9 feet. 

Middle Deck 80 S-inch guns, 65 cwt, 9 feet. 

Main Deck 82 82-poundcrs, 68 or 66 cwt., 9 feet 6 inches. 

Upper Deck \ S^-pounders, 42 cwt, 8 feet 

• • ^ j 68-pounder pivot, 96 cwt, 10 feet 

121 guns. Total complement, 1,150 men. 

First Bates — Duke of Wellington'*'' Class, 700 horse-power. 

j j) ^ 3 8-incli guns, 65 cwt., 9 feet 

ower ec ^ 82-pounders, 58 or 56 cwt, 9 feet 6 inches. 

Middle Deck ® 66 cwt., 9 feet 

( 30 82-pounders, 58 or 50 cwt, 9 feet 6 inches. 

Main Deck 88 82-pounder8, 42 cwt, 8 feet. 

TTnnnr TiAnlf 3 82-poundcra, 26 cwt, G feet. 

( 1 68-pounder pivot, 96 cwt, 10 feet. 

181 guns. Total complement, 1,120 men 

First Bates — “ Bogal Albert ” Class, 600 horse-jiower. 

Lower Deck 82 8-inch guns, 65 cwt, 9 feet 

Middle Deck 82 82-pounder8, 68 or 66 cwt, 9 feet 6 Inches. 

Main Deck 32 32-pounders, 42 cwt, 8 feet. 

Upper Deck \ 24 32-poui.der8, 42 cwt, 8 feet 

J 1 08-pounder juvot, 96 cwt., 10 feet. 

121 guns. Total complement, 1,070 mem. 

Second Rates — “ Conqueror ” Class, 800 Imrse^power, 

Lower Deck 36 8-inch guns, 66 cwt, 9 feet. 

Main Deck 86 82-poundcr8, 68 or 66 cwt, 9 feet 6 inches. 

^ ^ ^ j 28 82-pounders, 42 cwt., 8 feet, 

tpper Deck ^ 68-pounder pivot, 95 cwt., 10 feet 

101 gnns. Total complement, 960 men. 

Third Bates — “ Colosstis ” Class, 200 horsepower. 

3 8-inch guns, 66 cwt, 9 feet 

Lower Deck ^ 82-pounders, 68 or 66 cwt, 9 feet 6 inches. 

3 ^ S-inch guns, 65 cwt, 9 feet. 

Mam Deck ^ 2 ^ 82-pounder8, 60 cwt., 9 feet. 

Upper Deck 24 32-pounders, 42 cwt, 8 feet 

80 guns. Total complement, 770 men. 


18 
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SCREW STEAM FEIOATES. 

Fourth EmercM^^ ClasB^ kone^wer. 

Main Peck 30 S-inch guns, 65 ewt, 9 feet. 

{ 20 82-pounder8, 58 or 56 cwt., 9 feet 6 inches. 

1 68-pouncler pivot, 95 cwt., 10 feet. 

51 guns. Total complement, 5 VO men. 

Fifth liaieB — “ Tribune''^ Cl(m^ 300 horse-power. 

Main Beck 20 82«poun(ler8, 50 cwt., 9 feet 6 inches. 

TT».not. j 32-poundcrs, 42 cwt., 8 feet. 

( 1 10-inch pivot, 84 cwt., 9 feet 4 inches. 

31 guns. Total conii)lement, 850 men. 

SCREW STEAM CORVETTES. 

Sixth Fates — “ Pearl ” C/<wa, 400 horse-power. 

, ( 20 8-inch guns, 60 cwt., 8 feet, 10 inches. 

\ 1 C8.poundcr pivot, «5 cwt., 10 feet. 

21 guns. Total complement, 850 men. 

MORTAR FRIGATES. 

Sixth Rates. — ^^Furotas ” Class, 200 horse-power, 

, (2 13-inch mortars, 100 cwt. 

Main Beck < „ ^ o r * 

( 8 82-pounders, 42 cwt., 8 feet. 

Upper Beck 2 68-pounder pivot, 95 cwt., 10 feet. 

12 guns. Total complement, 200 men. 

FLOATING BATTERIES. 

Sixth Pates — ” Class, 200 horse-power. 

Main Beck 16 68-poundcr8, 95 cwt., 10 feet. 

16 guns. Total complement, 210 men. 

SCREW STEAM SLOOPS. 

“ Chamdeem ” Class, 200 horse-power. 

t 16 82-poundcrs, 82 cwt, 6 feet 6 inches (on rear 

Main Beck chock carriages). 

f 1 S2-pounder pivot, 58 cwt., 9 feet 6 indbies. 


IV guns. Total complement, VO men. 
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Main Deck, 


SCREW STEAM GUN-VESSELS. 

“ Arrow C/tm% 160 horse-power. 

i 2 68*pountler pivot?, 05 cwt., 10 foet. 
* * ‘ ( 2 12*pomidor howitzers, 10 cwt. 

•I guns. Total coinploment, 65 men. 


SCREW STEAM GUNIiOATS — FIRST CLASS. 

“ Charon ” Chm^ 60 horse-j>otr('r. 

{ 1 68-[)Ouiult‘r pivot, ‘,>5 owt., 10 tt'cl. 

1 ;i2-pomuler pivot, 56 cwt., 0 I’cct 6 inclu^, on 
slides availalde for the OS-ewt. gun. 

2 gun?. Total complement, J16 mo!i. 


“ Cheerful ” CAwj, 20 horsr-pmer. 

Main Deck 2 {52-poun(hT pivot?, 56 cwt., 9 feet 0 inches. 

2 guns. Totil complement, 80 men. 


Main Deck 


SCREW STEAM-VKSSELS. 

“ ll'tjlcoian ” C/</.si, 100 hornr-jK)wer. 

i 2 32-pountler«, 56 cwt., 9 feet 6 inches. 
0 82-poun(lers, 25 cwt., 6 feet. 

8 guns. Total complement, 90 men. 


SAILING .SHIPS. 


First Rakn — “ Calexhnia ” Class. 


Lower Deck. 

Middle Deck 

Main Deck 

Quarter Deck and Forecastle. 


8 8'lnch guns, 65 cw't., 9 feet. 

24 82-pounders, 66 cwt., 9 feet 6 inchca. 

4 8-inch guns, 65 cwt., 9 feet. 

30 32-pounders, 50 cwt,, 9 feet. 

84 82-pounders, 42 cwt., 8 feet. 

6 32-poiindcrfl, 42 cwt., 8 fe#?t. 

14 32-poander carronades, 17 cwt, 4 feet 


120 guns. Total complement, 970 men. 
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Secofd Jhincm CharlotU'^ Cl<m, 

( 4 8-mcb guns, 65 cwt., 9 feet. 

Lower Deck | 2 ^ 82-poun(ler8, 66 cwt., 9 feet 6 inches. 

{ 2 S-inch guns, 66 cwt., 9 feet. 

28 82-ponnderB, 48 cwt., 8 feet 

^ . ( 80 82-pounder8, rear chock carriage, 32 cwt., 6 feet 

Main Deck -J « • 

i 6 inches. 

_ , , „ < 6 82-pounder8, 46 cwt., 8 feet 6 inches. 

Quarter Deck and Forecastle. K 

( 10 82-pounder carronades, 17 cwt., 4 feet. 

104 guns. Total complement, 860 men. 


Third JRatea — ^^^ellerophon^^ Class. 


Lower Deck 

Main Deck 

Quarter Deck and Forecastle. 


4 8-inch guns, 66 cwt., 9 feet. 

22 32-pounders, 66 cwt., 9 feet, 6 inches. 
2 8-inch guns, 66 cwt., 9 feet. 

26 32-pounders, 50 cwt., 9 feet. 

16 32-pounders, 42 cwt., 8 feet. 


70 guns. Total complement, 660 men. 


Fourth Rates — Imlefatigablc ” Class. 

Main Deck 28 8-inch guns, 66 cwt., 3 feet. 

Quarter Deck and Forecastle. 22 82-pounders, 45 cwt., 8 feet 6 inches. 

60 guns. Total complement, 600 men. 


Fifth Rates — “ Pique ’* Class. 


Main Deck 

Quarter Deck and Forecastle. 


6 8-inch guns, 60 cwt., 8 feet 10 inches. 
18 82-pounders, 56 cwt., 9 feet 6 inches. 
14 32-pounder8, 25 cwt., 6 feet. 

2 32-pounders, 60 cwt., 9 feet. 


40 guns. Total complement, 376 men. 


Sixth Rates — “ Trincomaleo ” Class. 


Main Deck 

Quarter Deck and Forecastle. 


8 82-poundcrs, 66 cwt., 9 feet 6 inches. 
10 8-inch guns, 66 cwt., 9 feet. 

6 32-pounder3, 40 cwt., 7 feet 6 inches. 
1 10-inch gun, 84 cwt., 9 feet 4 inches. 


26 guns. Total complement, 275 men. 


SLOOPS. 

“ Arachm ” Class. 

2 82-pounders, 89 cwt, 7 feet 6 inches. 
16 82-pounder8, 26 cwt, 6 feet. 


18 guns. Total complement, 145 men. 
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Main Deck . 
Upper Deck 


PADPLE STEAH-FRIGATBS. 

Fifth Fates — “ Terrible ” Class^ 800 horsepower, 

j 10 B-inch guns^ 65 cwt., 9 feet 
/ 4 68-poundcrs, 95 cwt., 10 foot 

i 4 lO-inch guns, 84 cwt., 9 feet 4 inches, 
3 G8-pounder pivots, 95 cwt,, 10 fwt. 

21 guns. Total complement, 810 men. 


Fates — ClasSy 400 horse-jxncer. 

10 32«ponnders, 60 cwt., 9 foot. 

j 2 10-incli pivots, 84 cwt., 9 foot 4 incUes. 

* / 4 32 poundcrs, 50 cwt, 9 feet 

16 guns. Total coinplemont, 230 men. 

PADPLE STEAM-SLOOPS. 

“ i/w/A/w; ’’ CtftsSy tiOi) horse-poin r. 

t 1 68-pouiulcr pivot, 95 cu t., 10 feet. 

Upper Deck 1 lO-inoh pivot, 94 cwt., 9 foot 4 inches. 

f 4 32-poundors, 89 cwt., 8 foot. 

6 gun.«. Total coniplornont, l^O men. 

PADDLE STEAM-VES.SEL8. 

Class, l^l^horsejnetrer. 

Upper Deck 4 32-pounder«, 60 cwt., 9 feet. 

I guns. Total complerncnt, 66 men. 

These tables and Btateinents present Ji general view of the 
liatteries of tbe English from the l)iiilding of the first 

frigate down to the time of the heginning of the rebellion. 
They do not exhibit the exact armament of every ship, nor do 
they notice the experimental guns wliich were contimially 
brought to the notice of the British Government, but they show 
what was deemed sufficiently tnistworthy to enter into the per- 
mament armament of these ships. It is seen that at the time 
when Sir Howard Douglas published his work (1860), the S-incli 
shell-gun was the main reliance, while the S-inch 68-pouiider 
for solid shot was considered the heaviest and most powerful 
gun that could be safely used even as a pivot-gun on board a 


Mam Deck . 
Upper Deck 
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ship. It was not thought that such guns could be carried in 
broadside. Up to that date the English and French adliered 
to the idea of long range and penetration, rather than the 
smashing power and lower velocity of the larger shot. The 
latter idea was entertained for a short time when the carronade 
was first introduced, but it was gradually abandoned when it 
was found that a ship was liable to be disabled by the long 
guns of an adversary before the shot from a carronade would 
reach her, and it remained for the Americans to increase the 
calibre of the gun without diminishing its range. 

Leaving the English Navy at the point reached in 1860 
with the 8-inch shell-gun for the broadside, and the 68-pounder 
S-incli gun as a pivot-gun, the reader wiU be ready to compare 
wdtli this the progress of the American idea. Groing back to 
the true starting-point of the American Navy, just before the 
War of 1812, we find a point of comparison between British and 
American batteries in the following note in Admiral Dahlgren’s 
Shells and Shell-Guns:’’ 

It may be noted here that, as a means of comparison with 
ships of a past date, that the Britannia, three-decker, on being 
laid up in 1806, after the battle of Trafalgar, in which she bore 
a part, returned 102 guns to store at Davenport; showing a 
broadside weight of metal equal to 1,160 pounds.” * lieferring 
once more to what was stated in a previous chapter, it will be 
seen that the weight of metal thrown at a broadside by one 
of the new American frigates of that period wns 861 pounds, 
while she mounted only fifty-four guns. Considering tlie greater 
weight of the frigate’s shot, and the longer range of her gims, 
it may be safely presumed that, under favorable circumstances, 
she would have been an equal matcli for this English three- 
decker, the pride of the British Navy, 

The victories won by the Americans in the War of 1812, 
which BO astonished the world, and humbled the pride of Eng- 
land, and dealt a blow to her naval supremacy, from which she 
will never recover, were due in great degree to the manner in 
which the national idea of heavy guns had been carried out in 
the armament of our ships, especially our frigates. 

While the main batteries of the English 44-gun ship con- 
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sisted of long 18-pomiders, oiir frigates of the same ratfe carried 
long 24-poiinders ; and where the British ship mounted 32- 
pounder carronades, ours in many instances were armed with 
42-pouiider gims of tliis description, so tliat there was an impor- 
tant preponderance in our favor in the weight of the broadside, 
and this told with such fearful effect upon the more lightly 
anned adversary, that only one of the three frigates captured 
by us could be brouglil into port. 

It is indeed true tliat this was not entirely duo to the supe- 
^ riority of our guns, and the greater weight of our shot. Our 
gunners were undoubtedly sui>erior to the English in the rapid- 
ity and accuracy of their tire, and hence the deadly effect 
of their broadside. .Misrci>roseutatinn, spiteful abuse of the 
American people, iinpro{>er, ])ei*sonal attacks upon our officers, 
and downright inaccuracy, were all ] persistently employed to 
lireak tlie force of the blow thus given to British ]>ride and 
boastfulness, but it was all in vain. Ih en James’s labored effort, 
which is bcneatli the name of history so tar as Ameihai is con- 
cerned, and wliieh can scarcely be said to btr founded on fact, 
could not conceal the nail state of the case. Through the 
thick veil of his misrepresentations the main truths still ap- 
pear. The British were met 'with hotter ships, a more powerful 
armament, with better gunners and more skilful sea, men tluiti 
their own, and tlierefore they were beaten ; and tluj fate of the 
Alabama, that English pet, under tlie fire of the Ivearsarge, 
is j)roj)hetic of results when next these two nations meet. 

After the close of the War of 1812, our new lino-uf-battlo 
ships, Bueli as the Ohio, were armed witli still larger guns. 
They carried long 42-i)0uiiders on the main deck, and were as 
much superior to the English vessels of the same class as our 
frigates of 1812 bad been. The results of experiments, which 
were coiitiimally made under the direction of Ooverrirnent, 
tended constantly to the adoption of heavier ordnance. The 
gun called the columblad was introduced, and then the gun 
which bears the name of the distingui.shed inventor, Dahlgren, 
who has contributed so largely to give to American ordnance 
its present superiority. The experiments made under the di- 
rection of Admiral Dahlgren were so decisive that the six new 
frigates fitted out in 1856 were anned with much heavier guns 
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than hfd bten before used on board a ship as (Composing a regu- 
lar battery. Thlfey were 9-inch, 10-inch, and 11-inch shell-guns. 

The following comparison between one of these frigates, the 
Merrimack, since become so famous, and two of the finest Eng- 
lish frigates of that date, will show the reader the character of 
the armaments of the two nations at the beginning of the re- 
bellion, by which it will also appear that the American frigates 
still retained their former superiority in guns and weight both 
of the single shot and the broadside. The statement is copied 
from Admiral Dahlgren’s “ Shells and Shell-Guns,” published 
ill 1856 : 

The remarks that have been made in relation to the comparative 
force of the United States ship Merrimack, and the British ships Shan- 
non and Euryalus, induce me to offer a few words on the subject : 

Tlie batteries of these ships may he stated thus from the best sources 
that are accessible to ns : 

Gitn-i>eck. Spar-deck. 

Euryalus, 28 of 8-inch, of 66 cwt. 22 32-p(lr0,, of 46 cwt. 

Shannon, 30 of 8-iiich, of 66 cwt. 20 32-p(lrs, of 66 cwt., and 1 68 pdr., of 95 cwt 
Merrimack, 24 of 9-inch. 14 8-iiich, of 63 cwt, and 2 10-inch, of 107 cwt 

Taking the main weight of iron that goes out of the guns to any 
one point, the ships will discharge — Euryalus, 1,066 pounds; Shannon, 
1,167 pounds; Merrimack, 1,424 pounds; so that even by this standard, 
the Merrimack would have the superiority in ofiensive capacity by a 
ratio of 100 to 82. 

But such a mode of estimating the power of ordnance is only ad- 
missible when the description of gun is the same in both ships, or if dif- 
ferent, when the distances are so short that the hastiest shot will neither 
miss the mark nor fril to perforate. When, as now, it is expected to 
use the advantages of lieavy calibres for superior accuracy and force be- 
yond mere point blanks, the amount of metal that issues from the 
broadside does not supply the criterion of power, but that which strikes 
the object and ivith due force. 

Relative accuracy and penetration are, therefore, to be considered in 
estimating the value of ships’ batteries like those now spoken of There 
is no difficulty in deciding between the Shannon and the Euryalus, be- 
cause both have similar calibres, S-inch on the gun-deck and 32-pounder8 
above. But the Shannon has more of the 8-inch shell-guns and heavier 
82-pounders than the Euryalus, and hence has unquestionably the more 
powerful armament, wli ether far or near, in a ratio somewhat greater 
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than the absolnte weight of broadside. Besides which, she has a 68- 
pounder on the forecastle. 

Now, as regards the Shannon and Merrimack, the 773 pounds of 
8-inch shells from the gun-deck of the fonner are inferior, not only in 
mere weight to the 864 pounds of 9-inch from tlic gun-deck of the latter, 
but also in accuracy and power, so that a distant object will bo struck 
by less of that weight and with less force. The accuracy of the 8-inch 
to 9-inch being about as 5 to 7, the penetration ns 9 to 10, and the 
content of powder as 5 to 0, with the further advantage to the 9-inch 
of greater eftect by reiison of the superior content of tlie individual 
aliclls — ^larger orifice and greater shock of impact. 

Then, on the spar-deck, we have for the Merrimack 360 pounds of 
8-inch shells to oppose the 325 pounds of shot from the Shannon ; the 
accuracy of the 8-inch shells to the 32-pounder sliot being as 6 to 3-— 
tlie shock and orifice greater, with the addition of the explosive forco 
of 1 4 pounds of powder. 

The Merrimack has also 2 pivot 10-incli to meet the one 68-poundor; 
that is, 200 pounds in heavy shells to meet tlie one 08-pouiulcr shot, or 
one 8-inch shell. 

It is of course impossible, nor is it necesHary, to deduce the exact 
value of the combined results, but wc think that a glanct? at the facts 
will convince that the Merrimack, not only has the advantage in abso- 
lute w^eight of projectile, supposim; all strikej but that the greater accu- 
racy and power beyond point blank will increase this ditrerenco very 
much in favor of the Merrimack. 

The United States sliip has also the capacity to bear more battery 
than now carried. Her tonnage is one-fifth greater than tlmt of the 
Shannon, and according to the ratio of armament to hurden in the latter 
ship (1 : 16}), the Merrimack should (other things being ecpial) bear 
with equal ease al)out 196 tons of ordnance, wliilc in reality she only 
carries 153 tons, which is absolutely 7 tons less than llni weight of the 
Shannon’s guns. The addition would give 10 more 9-inch guns, for 
which the Merrimack has at this time unoccupied ports on the gun-deck, 
and would raise the power of the Merrimack’s broadside to 1,780 
pounds — ^placing it, not only ovcrpoweringly above tliat of the Shannon, 
but also on an equality with the broadside of the heaviest two-decker 
line-of-battle ship in the British or any other navy. 

It appears by tliis that the ordinary battery of the Merri- 
mack bore nearly the same ratio of superiority to that of the 
Shannon that the armament of the Constitution did to that of 
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the Guerriere, while the full battery of the American frigate 
was, at the beginning of the rebellion, overwhelmingly superior 
to tlie first-class British frigates as they were then armed. 
These facts and statements exhibit the comparative state of 
English and American ordnance at about the period when our 
war of the rebellion began. Our vessels were then using, as 
their heaviest guns, the 10-inch Dahlgren, a shell-gun, and 9- 
iiich, 10-inch, and 11-inch shell-guns of the same pattern. This 
last-named gun varies from the columbiad mainly in its sliape, 
which is more nearly in conformity with scientific principles, 
and experience has “shown it to be more reliable and stronger 
than the columbiad. Soon after the commencement of the war, 
two new guns were introduced into the service, one bearing tlie 
name of its inventor, Parrott, a rifled gun, and the other a 
smooth-bore, called also after its inventor, the Kodman gun. The 
Parrott gun consists of a solid casting, which is bored out and 
rifled, and then Bti*engthened by a band of wrouglit iron around 
the brcecli, which band is shrunk on. These g\ms are very 
highly esteemed both for land service and the Navy, and the 
inventor has succeeded in producing a fSOO-poiinder rifle of this 
pattern, which was found very serviceable at Charleston. 

The peculiar character of the Rodman gun consists in the 
method by which it is cast. This method is thus described 
by Commander Henry. A. Wise, United States Navy, and 
chief of the Ordnance Bureau, in his testimony before the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War (18G5): “The Rod- 
man gun, as it is termed, is cast upon a peculiar princi- 
ple. There is a core of iron in the centre of the mould, and 
a stream of water is introduced from a liydrant into that 
core. The metal is poured into the mould around that core, 
and it is cooled interiorly and exteriorly at the same time. It 
is assumed that very great strength is obtained for the gun so 
cast. The water is introduced at the bore of the core, and the 
liead of water from the hydrant causes it to rise in the core to 
the top, whence it is carried ofl* by a pipe. This process goes 
on during the process of pouring in and cooling the metal. 
The guns made by that method are much stronger than if 
made by the method of solid casting. The casting in a cylin- 
drical form is generally supposed to give more uniform strength. 
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This method luxs gained ground only within the last three 
years. One 15-incli smooth-bore gun and one 12-inch rifle had 
been cast on the Rodman plan before the beginning of the re- 
bellion, but no use had been made of them beyond a partial 
test, and they lay dismounted and forgotten tt Forti*ess Monroe. 
The terrible accident occasioned by the bui*sting of a wi*ought- 
iron gipi on board of one of our steamsliips had brought big 
guns into discredit, and the Rodman experimental guns Avere 
cast aside as so much useless rubbish. These two large guns, 
lying thus neglected in the sand at Fortress Monroe, wore 
brought into notice again l)y one of tliose apparently trivial 
things on which great events so ollen de]>end, one of the so- 
called chance occurrences which the Christian regards as taking 
place under the direction of* Him who notices tlie s|)arrow’s lall. 
The Assistant Secretary of the l^avy, Captain Fox, and the 
head of the Ordnance Ihireau, (vaptain Wise, were at Fortress 
Monroe at the time of the fight bet ween tlie Monitor and the 
Merrimack, and in a small tug w(.‘re near s]>e(*tators of that now 
famous battle. As the reputation of tlie Dejiartment, as well 
as the country’s safety, deiiended very luiieli iijioii tlio Buecess 
of the novel ship, the contest vv%as watched vvitli intense anxiety 
as well as interest. For four liours tliese two vessels used 
against each otjier, at short range, the most powerful artillery 
then adopted by England and America; and at its close, though 
the Merrimack was compelled to withdraw, partially disabled, 
yet the armor liad not been penetrated. On lioth sides tlie 
armor liad been victorious over the guns, Tlie Assistant Secre- 
tary, in describing his own reflections, wliile yet njxiii the spot, 
said : The first thing to suggest itself was the necessity of 
larger guns.” It seemed to he demonstrated that, while the 
Merrimack had inflicted no important injury ujion the Monitor, 
neither had the rebel frigate received a fatal blow from the 11- 
inch guns. To insure the destruction of such a ship, it was 
necessary to have guns of greater smashing power. 

Wliile these thoughts were in his mind, tlie party landed at 
Fortress Monroe, at the verj^ spot where the neglected and for- 
gotten Rodman guns were lying. Tliey at once attracted his 
attention, and the question arose. Why is not tliis 15-inch gun 
the very thing we want ? The question led to inquiries, and 
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these to the adoption of such measures as secm*ed a trial of this 
formidable weapon. Upon a fact which seemed at the moment 
to have no importance, the issue of the national conflict was, as 
we now see, depending ; for success, to say the least, would have 
been very donbtful,**if not impossible, without the Monitors and 
tlie 15-inch guns, which alone gave them sufficient offensive 
power. § 

The 15-inch gun was destined to meet with nearly the same 
opposition as the Monitor itself. Those who had won a reputa- 
tion in the Department of Ordnance were naturally unwilling to 
risk it upon an untried experiment, and when experience seemed 
not to promise success. The necessity was urgent, and would 
not admit of such experimental test of the gun as would demon- 
strate both its safety and efficiency. Admiral Dahlgren, whose 
opinions were entitled to great weight, and who was the direct- 
ing head of the Ordnance Department, was willing to proceed 
to manufacture such a gun under directions from the Depart- 
ment, and prepared the plan, but expressed doubts of its success, 
and preferred a 13-incli gun, believing tlmt it would bear a 
larger charge of powder, that the shot driven with greater force 
would be more effective ; and thus the Secretary was constrained 
to adopt the new gun without the express sanction of those to 
whom he would most naturally go for an opinion. As in the 
case of the Monitors, the newspapers were drawn into discus- 
sion of the question, and many articles appeared condemning 
the gims and censuring the Naval Ordnance Bureau for intro- 
ducing them into the service. In order to relieve that bm’eau 
from charges to which it was not amenable, and to assume his 
own proper share of responsibility, the Assistant Secretary ad- 
dressed tlie following note to Tim New York Times : 

Navy DEPARTJtBirr, Thureday^ May 38, 1862, 
Several days since an article appeared in your paper (and similar 
articles have appeared in other papers), censuring the Naval Ordnance 
Bureau for introducing the 15-inch calibre into the Navy. I cannot 
say what influenced the Secretary of the Navy to adopt this heavy 
calibre, but I know that the distinguished chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, did not advise it. Whatever respon- 
sibility attaches to those who strenuously uiged it belongs to me and 
not to the admiral. Very respectfully, 

G. V. Fox, Assistant Secretary, 
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Tlie following letter from Captain Ericsson will help the 
public to determine to whom belongs the responsibility, an^ as 
is now seen the honor of bringing into the service the 15-inch 
guns : 

New York, Aitril ao, 18M. 

To Eon, G, V. Fox, Secretary of the Kari/: 

Sir : I .enclose copy of the plan of a twenty-feet diameter turret, 
with two 15-inch guns, which I forwarded to you on the 22d March, 
1862. With reference to these guns I have to state that the calibre 
was determined by yourself, and that the outline and proportions were 
made to correspond as nearly as possible with the 11-inch Dahlgren 
gun, I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. Ekicsson. 

The 15-ineli gnu wm a Rodman gun, so far as the method 
of casting was concerned ; externally it was shaped after the 
•Dalilgrcn })attern, and it therefore combined the excellences of 
the plan of both tlicse distinguished inventors, while the calibre 
of the gun, and the weight of the shot, the essential poiiit-s, were 
determined by the Department, and by the advice of the Assist- 
ant Secretary. The first trial of the new ordnance against an 
armored vessel, tlie Atlanta, ended all doubt in the minds of all 
candid persons in regard to its eflSciency; and in Euroj>o, even 
more quickly than at home, it was conceded that the American 
guns had introduced a new era in naval w’ar — a concession not 
made so much in words as in the experinunits for the maiiufac- 
tui'e of heavier ordnance for their o\vn ships. 

From these statements it will be seen that from the time of 
the building of our first frigates, after the War of the Revolu- 
tion to the close of the War of the Rebellion, the Americans 
steadily maintained a superiority in the weight of the battery 
and of the single shot, and that these have been the main causes 
by which success and renowm have been won. True, they are 
not the only causes. In general, the scantling of our ships has 
been larger than that of other nations, and therefore they were 
not so easily cut up by shot ; and, in addition, our vessels have 
been handled with more skill, our firing has been more rapid, 
and the aim of our gunners more accurate. All these points 
were made clear in the fight with the Alabama, The Ameri- 
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can ship was more stoutly built than the English ship, she was 
managed with superior skill, her heavy shells tore the Alabama 
in pieces, and converted her deck into a slaughter-house, while 
the greater accuracy of the aim of the Americans was apparent 
to all who saw the battle ; and yet the Alabama’s guns were 
served by picked gunners trained on the practice-ship of the 
British Navy. It was probably the most conclusive .answer yet 
given to the false and foolish statement so persistently made in 
England, that our naval victories have been won by English 
seamen. Still, with all other advantages, it would be unreason- 
able to suppose that the same results would have been reached 
in all cases in the War of 1812 had our ships mounted no 
heavier batteries than those of the English frigates ; and it is 
quite clear that tlie Alabama was demolished by our 11-inch 
shells, and equally so that the Atlanta would not have been 
captured, as she w^as, except by the 15-inch guns. Other na- 
tions will doubtless manufacture guns equal to those w^e now 
have, but we may safely trust for the future to that inventive 
genius and thinking power which have given us our past tri- 
umphs and our present superiority. 

Tlie country will not l)e prepared to give proper credit to 
the Navy Department, and especially to the energy ot the Chief 
of the Ordnance Bureau, unless it understands how deficient the 
country was in guns, as well as in ships, at the commencement 
of the rebellion. 

That scientific and accomplished officer, Admiral Dahlgren, 
had rendered a great service to his country, and had attracted 
the attention of Europe by his investigations and experiments in 
gunnery previous to the beginning of the war. He wrought 
out the American idea, and produced an American gun. His 
infiuence upon our ordnance wdll be more fully set forth ip a 
future chapter. The gun which bears his name is justly ad- 
mired as a truly scientific weapon, more reliable than any so- 
called built-up ” guns yet produced. Even the 15-inch guns 
were shaped after the Dahlgren pattern ; and yet, at the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, but few of these excellent guns of large 
calibre had been manufactured. Most readers wiU be surprised 
to learn how few efficient camion the Government had at com- 
mand when the rebels attacked Fort Sumter. A few facts will 
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present the actual state of things, and show the great difficul- 
ties against which the Ordnance Department had to contend in 
the first year of the conflict. There were on hand in March, 
1861, 2,468 heavy guns. Of this number 1,872 pieces were 32- 
poundei'S, of an obsolete pattern, and 557 of the remainder were 
light 8-iiich shell-guns, also of the old pattern. There were 
305 9-inch Dahlgren guns, and 32 11-incli guns, of tlio same 
pattern. I>ut many of these 9-incli and 11-incli pieces were at 
tlie Korfolk Navy-Yard, and were seized by the re1)els, while 
most of tlie remaiiider were on board of our eruisei’s, M'hich tlio 
Secretary of tlic Na\y (Toucey) liad scattered in distant seas, 
so that actually the Navy Department liad at its disposal little 
more than fifty really efficient guns when the great battle he- 
gaii. The condition of our ordnaiico then may be also inferred 
from tlie fact that only two classes of guns tlien on hand — the 
9-incli and the 11-inch Dahlgren — wen^ the only pieces which 
were duplicated after the beginning of the war. Tt is seen, 
then, tliat the Department was called upon to create not only 
its ships, but their armaments also. Not Ji gun belonging to 
tlie Navy Avas to bo found upon the MissisBij>[)i or its tribu- 
taries,” where, before the close of tlio war, were a hundred 
steamers armcd^Avitli the new American guns. 

The difficulties were increased by the dosertion of many, 
who, by tlieir knowledge and long experience, were well fitted 
to conduct the affairs of the Ordnance Bureau, and this laid a 
double Inirdeii upon Commander If. A. Wise, the new chief 
of tins department of the Navy, whose efficiency Inis been abun- 
dantly proved by the whole history of the stnigglc. 

The efficiency of this bureau, and the immense resources of 
our country, are very forcibly exhiliited by the fact tliat, in No- 
vember, 1863, it had procured 2,81 1 guns, of the most approved 
modem patterns, about eight hundred of which Avere 9-irich and 
11-inch Dalilgrens; about seven hundred were heavy rifles, 
and thirty-six 15-inch guns had already been finished. 

The extensive Tredegar works in Eichmond were from the 
first in the hands of the rebels, and, with the exception of the 
Avorks at Pittsburg, few founderies in the country were at all 
prepared for the making of cannon; and from these facts 
may he seen, not only the difficulties whicli beset the Govern- 
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ment, but the astonishing facility and skill of our countrymen 
in changing so suddenly these workshops of peace into factories 
that produced the most formidable weapons of modem war 
with a rapidity equal to the enormous demand, and of a quality 
that stood the ordeal of battle. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance pays the following 
well-merited tribute to the manufacturers who came so promptly 
to the aid of the Government : 

In the report which I have now the honor to present, I shall en- 
deavor to show briefly, yet as clearly as possible, how much this branch 
of the public service was unprepared for the great crisis of 1861, and in 
what manner and to what extent the existing diflScultics have been 
overcome, and our ordnance of the Navy increased in numbei's and im- 
proved in character. In doing so I shall not fail to give full credit to 
those of our citizens who liavc so ably and unhesitatingly assisted the 
bureau in all its efforts to meet the urgent necessities of the country, 
and who still continue to answer promptly and well the heavy requisi- 
tions made upon them. For, although the very l)cst energies of the offi- 
cers on ordnance duty everywhere, and the zealous cooperation of 
its cmploy^is at the several navy-yards have always been exerted to the 
utmost in carrying out the bureau’s instructions, the great results which 
arc shown by the records could never have been obtained without the 
assistance and support derived from the manufacturers, founders, and me- 
chanics of the private establishments throughout the loyal States. 

Thus it is a matter of no little importance, especially in view of 
future contingencies, to know that, independent of tho resources imme- 
diately within the control of the Government, the Navy can safely rely 
upon the patriotism, zeal, and ability of the loyal citizens of our coun- 
try at all times and under all emergencies. 

Not only has this been the case among the people of our great cities 
on tho Atlantic border, but whenever and wherever a demand was made 
for ordnance supplies of a kind which could not be conveniently and 
promptly furnished from the ordinary depots at the East and North, the 
manufacturers of the interior and the West have been found ready and 
competent to do the work in the most efficient manner. 

These facts are most clearly demonstrated by the history of all the 
operations of our Navy since the outbreak of the rebellion. Not a 
single ship or squadron has ever been delayed in its movements for the 
want of ordnance or ordnance supplies 

The only establishments in the country which were prepared for the 
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work of fonnding heavy cannon when the rebellion took place were the 
South Boston, Fort Pitt, and the West Point founderies ; the Tredegar 
Works, at Richmond, Va., having passed into the hands of the rebels. 
No government establishment of the kind existed, and consequently the 
sole reliance of both Army aud Navy at the commencement of our diffi- 
culties was upon these three founderies. Right nobly, however, did they 
come to the rescue in the hour of need, and thus afforded time for the 
bureau to seek other manufacturers who might be willing to undertake 
the work of supplying the Navy with cannon. Although such opera- 
tions are always attended with great risk to those who arc unaccustomed 
to the casting of heavy guns, it was not long before several other estab- 
lishments were ready to cooperate, and the work of producing the guns 
of various calibres required was commenced, and, I am ha}>py to say, 
has been most successfully prosecuted. In addition to the above-named 
founderies, the bureau has now, as sources of supply, the establishment 
at Providence, Rhode Island, known as the Builders’ Iron Foundery ; 
the founderies of Messrs. Ilinkley, Williams Sc Co., of Boston ; and the 
Portland Company, of Portland, Maine ; and at Reading, Pennsylvania, 
the Scott Foundery of Messrs. Seyfert, Mc^lanus & Co. From all these 
establishments, except the West Point Foundery, the Navy is furnished 
with 9-inch, 10-inch, and 11-inch guns, none of the old system being 
now manufactured. 

From the Fort Pitt Foundery, in addition to the above classes of 
guns, it obtains the heavy IS-inch ; and from the West Point Foundery 
it receives the Parrott rifles, of all calibres, wliich now constitute a part 
of the battery of nearly every vessel afloat, and tlic great effectiveness 
of winch has been so strikingly manifest duiing the recent battles at 
Charleston. In procuring cannon for the Navy the same conditions 
have been exacted from all these founderies, as regards the character of 
metal and every other clement necessary to constitute good and reliable 
guns. No gun has been accepted, as a standard^ which has not been 
subjected to the ordeal of 1,000 rounds of service charges. With this 
standard thus established, all the guns of a contract must coincide in 
their composite elements. 

The only exception to this nile has been in the case of the 15-inch 
guns cast upon the plan of Major Rodman, of the United States Army. 
Time did not permit of this proof being applied, and the guns were 
necessarily accepted and put into seivice, after having endured, however, 
somewhat more than the tests prescribed by the army regulations. 

It is most gratifying to know that the judgment of the Navy De- 
partment has been sustained by the result of the farther test which has 
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been aj}plicd to the first gim of this class made for the Favy, and which 
is still undergoing a series of experimental firing after being modified in 
form. All doubt is thus removed of the ability of the Fort Pitt Foundery 
to produce guns of this great size which can safely be relied upon, and 
the power thereby added to the fire of our Monitors has been most fully 
exemplified in the capture of the Atlanta. 

Before dismissing this branch of its report, it is just that the bureau 
should bear special testimony to the prompt and efficient manner in 
which the West Point Foundery has also done its share in supplying the 
iie(‘d of the service for a new style of ordnance. The introduction of a 
few rifled guns of heavy calibre into the batteries of ships had al- 
ready taken place in foreign navies prior to the date of our present re- 
hellion ; and in onr own service experiments were being conducted at the 
Washington Navy-Yard, under the direction of Rear-Admiral Dahlgrcn, 
for the purpose of devising a system of rifled ordnance. Nothing de- 
cisive, however, had been accomplished, except with the rifled howitzer, 
and the experiments w'crc rudely interrupted in the spring of 1801. At 
the same time Mr. Parrott was engaged in perfecting his ]>resent system, 
and the results obtained by him w’erc so satisfactory, that in the summer 
of 1862 the bureau, in conjunction wdth the army ordnance, directed a 
1 OO-ponndor to be subjected to a series of 1,000 service rounds. The 
gun stood the test without bursting, and its accuracy and range were 
('onsidcred sufficiently good to w^arrant the adoption of tlicsc rifled guns 
as a permament part of our naval armament. Since then tlie demand 
for the several calibres has been unceasing ; and, as before stated, they 
arc to be found on board nearly every vessel now in service, and will 
continue to be supplied until some better system is established. 

Finally, from personal inspection, and witnessing the firing of over 
one hundred rounds from these guns at the AVest Point Foundery re- 
cently, the bureau is satisfied that whenever attention is paid to details, 
and even moderate skill in the manner of loading and firing is attained, 
they will prove the most semceable rifled guns that have ever been in- 
troduced into any sei*vice. It should be remarked also that the average 
cost of these guns is much below that of any others which have been 
offered to the Government. 

The following extract from Commander Wise’s Eeport for 
1864: will show in general the new armament of the American 
Navy, and affords the basis of' a comparison between this and 
that of the ships of Europe, and exhibits the manner in which 
the American idea was wrought out in practice : 
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Tlie governing rule, in aniiing our sliips-of-war, has been to place ou 
board of them the very heaviest and most elfective guns they can bear 
with safety. lu general, it may be stated tliat the 9-inch are used for 
broadside, the lO-ine.h and 11-inch and the Parrott rifles in pivot, the 
15-inch for the Monitor turrets, and the bronze howitzers and rifles for 
boat and dect service inshore. A few of our ships continue to be 
anned with the 32-pounder and 8-inch guns of the old system; but 
these will probably give way to the inoditled guns of similar classes 
above alluded to. 

As 110 special changes have been made in the giaieral arrangement 
of batteries since my last r<‘poi% the same vessels mentioned therein, .as 
types of their rate, may be again taken to illustrate the systtau of arina- 
iiient still in vogne. 

Tims, the. leittery of a first rate is presented by the Minnesota, car- 
rying : 


1 lr>0-poun(tcr rillcJ 
1 1 1 -inch smooth .. 
V2. 0-ijioh smooth . , . 
4 100-iK)un(ier ritled 
4 howitzers. 


I In pivot, 
i III l)roftdsidc, and 


Of a second rate, by the Ilrooklyn, carrying: 


2 ] 00-j)mnulera rifled 
20 9-iiieh smooth . . . . 
2 flO-poiiruh'rs rilled . 
2 howitzers. 


In pivot. 

Ill broadside, and 


Of a third rate, by the p]utaw, carrying: 

2 lOO-poundcTH rifled In pivot. 

4 9-inch smooth \ 

2 24-pounder8 smooth V In broadside. 

2 24-pounderfl rifled ) 

Of the fourth rates, liy the Owasco, carrying: 

1 ll-inch smootli / 

1 20-poundcr rifled ) 

2 24-pounderg howitzers In broadside. 

And by the Nipsic, carrying : 

1 150-pounder rifled 

1 30-poundcr rifled . 

2 9-inch smooth In broadside, and 

4 howitzers. 
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Of the Monitors, by 

The Tonawanda, cairying 4 154ncb. 

The Onondaga, carrying, 2 16>mch. 

2 ISO-poonders. 

The Montauk carrying 1 15-inch. 

1 150-pounder, 


Of the iron-plated gunboats of the Western rivers, by the Carondelet, 
carrying : 

8 9-inch. 

4 S-inch. 

2 100-pounder rifles. 

1 50-pounder “ 

1 80-pounder “ 


The development of the power of 

each individual 

ship named as 

representatives of the several rates, is : 


In shot. 

In shellu. 


lbs. * 

IbB. 

First rate 

2,606 

2,123 

Second rate 

1,220 

990 

Third rate 

424 

843 

Fourth rate 


183 

and 

294 

255 

In the Monitors : 

Tonawanda 

.... i.m 

1,320 

Onondaga 

1,180 

980 

Montauk 


465 

In the Western gunboat : ’ 

Carondelet 

588 

480 


These figures express the weight of metal thrown for breaching pur- 
poses by the guns at a single broadside in solid shot or shells. Con- 
joined with these, however, are the destructive and terrible agencies of 
grape, canister, and shrapnel, available at all times in the general course 
of naval warfare, but most especially and signally so when used against 
uncovered masses of men. The effective power of a ship is therefore 
increased in a very great degree by these auxiliaries, which are common 
to both rifled and smooth-bores, excepting grape, which is not used in 
the rifles. 

It will be noticed that in each of the four rates of vessels above 
mentioned, pivot-guns are associated with those of broadside, so as to 
meet more fully the necessity for long range at high elevations in chasing 
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or bombardment, and at tlie same time to maintain a direct fire without 
materially altering the course of the vessel The mechanical aitange- 
ment of the pivot-carriage also enables the mounting and working with 
ease a much heavier gun than could possibly be handled in an ordinary 
broadside carriage. 

These pivot-guns are always placed near the ends of the vessel, and, 
therefore, do not interfere in the least with the working of the broad- 
side.* Tlic rapidity of fire from them is of course not so great as from 
an individual gun ol broadside, but it is fully sufficient for the purpose 
of accuracy at ranges beyond the reach of the lesser calibres. No sliip 
can, therefore, be considered properly armed that has not a pivot-gun 
of greater power and range than the gnus of broadside. But wdiether 
a battery consisting entirely of heavy pivot-guns would be more formi- 
dable than one of broadside alone, the aggregate weights being equal, 
has not yet been tried, the only effort of the kind being that of flie 
Niagara, which has a battery of twelve 150-poiinder rifles mounted in 
pivot, and no regular broadside guns. It is not worth while, however, 
to speculate on the probable results of a battery so constituted. No 
doubt under certain circumstances the peculiar merits of the plan would 
be fully developed ; but whether its excellence would ever be made so 
manifest as to cause its adoption in lieu of the j)resent mixed system of 
pivot and broadside, is a question which c(;uld only be decided under 
all the varying conditions of an engagement at sea. 

The decisive power of the heavy gun in jdvot is, however, most 
strikingly exemplified in the recent fight betwaam the Kcarsarge and 
the Alabama, although the distance at wJiich the action was fought w^as 
fully within the scope of the broads’de 32-pound(T8 of either vessel, be- 
ing only about lOO yards. Tlic water also wjis smooth, and both ships 
moved steadily under steam in a continuous circle around a common 
centre. Every condition was therefore most favorable for the full exer- 
cise of the offensive power of each class and description of gun used ; 
but it does not appear from the official reports, or the publislied state- 
ments of the affair, that much damage was inflicted on oitlier vessel by 
the guns of broadside, tiic decisive work having been performed only 
by the pivot-guns of the Kcarsarge. These were the two ll-incli guns 
mounted at either end of the ship, the light 30-pounder being too feeble 
to have had any bearing whatever upon the results. 

There does not appear to have been the slightest difficulty in ma- 
noeuvring these pivots, and although their fire was much slower than that 
of the broadside, yet the weight and explosive power of their shells fully 


An exception to this rule is found in the New Ironsides and Niagara. 
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compensated for any want of rapidity. For it is stated in tlie official 
reports that the total number of rounds fired by the Kearsarge in this 
action of one hour, and two minutes, was, exclusive of those from the 
12-pounder bronze rifle, one hundred and sixty- three. That is, from 
the 11-incIi, 55 ; from the 30-poundcr, 48 ; and from the broadside 32- 
poiindcrs, 60=163. 

Throwing out the rounds fired from the 30-pounder, we have nearly 
an equal number from the pivot and broadside guns ; but the prepon- 
derance of power is decidedly in favor of the 55 11-inch shells, w^eighing 
in the aggregate 7,425 pounds of iron, with an explosive charge in each 
shell of six pounds of powder, while the total weight of metal thrown 
from the 32-poundcrs of broadside in the 60 rounds is* in solid shot 
1,920 pounds and in shells only 832 pounds of iron, with an explosive 
cliarge of not quite one pound in each shell. 

We gather from the official report of Captain Semmes of the Ala- 
bama that the cflect of the 11 -inch shells of the Kearsarge was most dis- 
astrous. For ho states that “after the lapse of about one hour and ten 
minutes our [liis] ship was ascertained to be in a sinking condition, 
the enemy’s shell having exploded in our sides and between decks, open- 
ing large apertures, through which the water rushed with great rapid- 
it}-.” Ihis part of his report is most certainly true, if all the rest is 
(piestionable. 

On the other hand, the Alabama opposed to this fire one Blakely 
7-inch, or 120-poundcr rifle, one 68-pounder — both in pivot, and the 
especial favorites of the English Navy — and six 32-poundcrs, in broad- 
side. The weight of metal thrown from these guns, assuming tliat all 
were used, is about equal to that from the Kearsarge ; but it is also 
stated that the tiring of the Alabama was much more rapid than that of 
the Kearsarge. This, however, together wdth great precision and concen- 
tration of blows, was to have been expected from a crew trained in the 
gunnery exercises of a navy whose boasted superiority over all others 
was never before so signally disproved. It docs not appear that cor- 
rectness of aim was much attended to by the crew of the Alabama, 
whilst thus delivering their rapid fire ; for the Kearsarge was only hit 
twenty-eight times in all, and in no instance was she badly injured. 
Singularly enough, not a man was killed outright on board of her, and 
only three were wounded. 

There can bo no question with regard to the superiority of the 11- 
inch guns over the Blakely 120-pomider, and the 68-pounder of the 
English pivot system, either in penetration, smashing effect of the shot, 
or explosive power of the shells. Hence, although the vessels were 
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nearly equally matched as to tonnage, motive power, and number of 
men and guns, yet the preponderating influence of calibre, properly dis- 
posed in pivot, and coolly and deliberately handled by American 'sea- 
men, was sufficient to settle the question briefly, and most conclusirolv. 

In addition to tlic improvements in heavy ordnance referred 
to, a corresponding advance was made in the construction of 
carriages for mounting and manoeuvring them in broadsides 
and in pivot. This question was one of very grave importance, 
and not easily dis})Osed of, as will appear, when we reflect upon 
the violent rolling and pitching motion of a ship at sea, even in 
the ordinary weather, when the l>atteries may be (*ast adritl for 
fighting with safety. 

A series of welbeonducted experiments at the exjjerimental 
battery of the Washington Navy-Yard and on board tlu‘ (u*dnanec 
practice-shi}) Plymouth, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
(then Captain) Dahlgren, resulted in the com])lete solution of 
the difficulties so far as the 9 and 1 1 imh guns were concerned : 
tliat is to say, a broadside carriage lor the 9-inch, and a pivot 
carnage for the 1 1-incli, both of veew/, were designed and con- 
structed for our frigates of the Mei’rimaek class, and were found 
to be as perfect in their operation as could be expected. 

The difficulty, however, of obtaining seasoned timber dur- 
ing tlie war led the attention of tlie present Chief of tlu) Ihireau 
of Ordnance to the question of siihstituting iron for wood in the 
constriietioTi (d‘ tliese earriages, and the first trial of iron was 
made in the carriages of the New Ironsides. These w’cre found 
to be l)etter than those made of wood, and it is l»elievcd l)y 
many that the days of 'wooden carriages are numbered. 

Iron w'as an indispensable necessity in the carriages of the 
Monitors, and the genius of Ericsson soon overcame all me- 
chanical difficulties in the methods of movement and compres- 
sion. Since then he lias also designed and suc(*.eHsfully tried in 
practice a carriage upon wliieli the 15-incli guns can be mounted 
and worked in broadside without difficulty or danger — the mo- 
mentum of these heavy guns being easily controlled by means 
of a rotary compressor. The advance herein made over the 
slow and expensive trials of the English may be inferred from 
the fact that they have hitherto failed in controlling even a 12- 
ton gun in a sea-way. 



CHAPTER XVn. 


THE RELIEF OF FORT PICKENS. 

It has been truly said that the determination to relieve Fort 
Sumter was the turning-point, and the decisive one, in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration. The doctrine of State rights as held and 
acted upon by the Southern leaders, and as enunciated in an- 
other form by Mr. Buchanan, that the General Government has 
no power to coerce a State, had so far influenced public thought 
as nearly to paralyze the sovcre^n power by which the whole 
nation was represented. General Scott, then in command of 
the Army, and whose influence at that time was very great, 
almost controlling, hesitated in regard to the policy, and the 
right even, of invading, as the term then was, the soil of a 
“sovereign State,” and wavered in reference to the question of 
relieving Sumter on that account. 

On this question, as on that of slavery, there was a direct 
antagonism between the North and the South. From the ear- 
liest period of our history the Northern idea of liberty was of 
freedom for each individual to act within his sphere as a part of 
the political body, under the due restraints of government and 
law. Thus the citizen, the township, the county, the State were 
all regarded as free and independent, each in the proper sphere, 
but each also subordinate to the higher authority; and when the 
State was reached, it too was regarded as an integral and insep- 
arable portion of the supreme body, the nation, “ The United 
States.” However individuals may at times have declared, 
under local and temporary excitements, another theory, it can- 
not be denied that the nrevailing sentiment of the North has 
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been and still is opposed to the doctrine of sovereignty for the 
States. 

On the other hand, that impatience of all control which has 
been and is the characteristic of those who have been moulded 
by the influences of the slave system, that disregard of all law 
and authority which interferes with the individual will, mani- 
fested itself even in political institutions ; and stimulated m these 
feelings were, by a jealousy of the growing power of the Nortli, 
they exhibited themselves, first in the assertion of sovereign in- 
dependence of the central Government, and tlien, when they 
saw that tliis Government must, from necessity, 1)0 controlled 
by the North, they endeavored to Bcenre this asserted indepen- 
dence by force of arms. It was virtually the old (piestion be- 
tween a loose, unceitain confederacy of indej>endent States, allied 
during pleasure, as States, and the better and more perfect 
union, not of States but of the people, which was contemplated 
by the Constitution. When Mr. Lincoln, tliercfore, decided to 
relieve Fort Sumter and send troops into Virginia, he determined 
that, BO far as in him lay, the United States should be a nation, 
and not a mere confederacy. 

This State sovereignty and no coercion ]n>licy, was the con- 
trolling one of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, on which ho 
seems to have been guided entirely by members of his (hil)lnct 
and their outside Hympathizers. An the result of tliis, alter 
long apparent halting between two o[)inions, Mr. Buchanan 
refused to reiuiforce Fort Sumter, atid on the 2lhh of January, 
1801, the following telegram was forwarded to Fort Pickens: 

WAsrimoTON, Jamarv 29, 1601. } 

Received at PEwaAcoLA, January 29, IHOl, at 9 p. m. ) 

To Cetptain James Glynn, commanding the Macedonian ; Captain W, 8. 

Walker, commanding the BrooMyn ; or other naval officers in com- 

mand; and Lieutenant Adam J. Blemmeij, First Regiment Artillery^ 

U. S, A., commanding Fort PieJeens: 

In consequence of the assurances received from Mr. Mallory, in a tele- 
gram of yesterday to ^lessrs. Bigler, llunter, and Slidell, with a request 
that it should be laid before the President, that Fort Pickens would not 
be assaulted ; and an offer of such an assurance to the same effect from 
Colonel Chase, for the purpose of avoiding a hostile collision, upon re- 
ceiving satisfactory assurances from Mr. Mallory and Colonel Chase that 
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Fort Pickens will not be attacked ; you arc instructed not to land the 
company on board the Brooklyn, unless said fort shall be attacked, or 
pre]^aratiorjs shall be made for its attack. The provisions necessary for 
the snpjdy of the fort you will land. The Brooklyn and the other ves- 
scls-of-war on the station will remain, and you will exercise the utmost 
vigilance, and be prepared at a moment’s warning to land the company 
at Fort Pickens ; and you and they will instantly repel any attack on 
the fort. 

The President yesterday sent a special message to Congress commend- 
ing the Virginia resolutions of compromise. Tire commissioner’s of 
different States afe to meet here on Monday, fourth (4tb) of Febinary, 
and it is important that, during their session, a collision of arms should 
bo avoided, unless an attack should be made, or there should be prep- 
arations for such an attack. In either event, the Brooklyn and the 
other vessels will act promptly. Your right, and that of other offi- 
cers in command at Pensacola, freely to communicate with the Govern- 
ment, by special messenger, and its right, in the same manner, to 
communicate with yourselves and them, will remain intact, as the 
basis of the pi’csent instructions. 

» J. Holt, Secretary of War. 

I. Toucey, Secretary of Navy. 


This message explains itself. Its object was to leave tlie 
rebels at Pensacola, as they were also at Cliarleston, to complete, 
at their leisure and witliout interruption, the batteries by which 
they could not only defend themselves, but could batter down 
Sumter and Pickens so soon as they were prepared. When 
afterward, subsequent to Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. General 
Scott sent an order to land the troops in the Brooklyn, knowing 
nothing of the secret compact, Captain Adams, commanding 
the squadron there, refused to obey, and justified himself by 
stating that it would violate the armistice which had been en- 
tered into with tlie rebel leaders. 

At this point in the history, Fort Sumter becomes connected 
with Fort Pickens in the movements of the Government; and 
in order to set in a clear light the relief of Fort Pickens, it is 
necessary to refer to some facts, related in another chapter, con- 
cerning Sumter. The policy of Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet 
in reference to the Southern fort^ very naturally had some in- 
fluence at first upon Mr. Lincoln’s administration. For some 
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weeks there was apparent hesitancy, and some real division of 
opinion in liis C’abinet as to Bending troops and provisions to 
Major Anderson and his beleaguered garrison. The Secretaiy 
of State was understood to have been decidedly in favor of 
leaving Sumter without assistance, and even of giving it up into 
the hands of the rebels, llis earnest wishes, and the well- 
known opinions of General Scott and most of tlio Gabiiiet, may 
have induced Mr. Seward to suppose tliat it was perfcetlj^ 
sale to make the promise that tlie fort should be evacuated, 
which promise Judge Cam])bcll declares was made. Mr. 
Seward may have considered it already decided uiH»n, and as 
lacking only the formal action. Unex[)ectedly, however, Mr. 
Lincoln, in the latter part of March, decided to itssume the ro- 
sponslbility himself, and to send an expedition to Sumter. This 
decision was promptly acted upon ; and selecting Cajdaiu IJox, 
then in private life, to command the relieving B(puulroii, he 
was sent to New York to get it ready for sea. 

At this time it seemed as if nothing could bo concealed 
from tlie conspirators. In some manner th(\v often ])eiietrated 
even Cal)iiiet secrets, and a knowledge or a suspicion of wliat 
was being done liaving rcaelied the self-styled rebel (commis- 
sioners, tliey asked from the State Department, indirectly and 
unofiieially, of course, an explanation. What was meant by the 
reply, Faith kept hi regard to Stun te)\ wait and ^c^v’eacli 011(3 
must judge for liimself and in the light of subseejnent events. 
It was (charged at the time, or as soon as the laets were known, 
that the Secretary of State, having 'committed himself*, niwffich 
ally^ to tlie rebel commissioners, detcermined to thwart tlic 
pui’])ose of the President, and ]»revcnt tlie relief of tlie I’ort. To 
decide Buch questions is not the province of the historian, but 
lie has no right to conceal tlie facts, and upon tliem the country 
will make up its verdict. 

It was well known, of course, to the merabem of the Cabinet 
that the expedition under Captain Fox was being rapidly fitted 
out in New York, and it was ^ho known that the Government 
had at command but a single vessel whose size and battery 
were suflScient for the main force of the proposed squadron, the 
Powhatan, commanded by Captain Samuel Mercer. This ship 
and other smaller ones and a few transports were placed by the 
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Secretary of the Navy at the control of Captain Fox, to carry 
out the intentions of the President. All who knew any thing 
of the matter also knew that without the Powhatan the expedi- 
tion must necessarily fail. 

The following facts will show what was actually done. An 
order was procured from the President, without his understand- 
ing its real import, as he afterward declared, which order 
authorized the employment of the Powhatan for another service. 
The existence of this order and its object were carefully con- 
cealed from the Secretary of the Navy and from Captain Fox, 
under whose eye the Powhatan was being fitted out for Sumter. 
The Secretary, and Captain Mercer, who commanded the Pow- 
hatan, supposed all was going smoothly on. 

When the Powhatan was ready she started down the bay 
under orders for Sumter. Wlien off Staten Island the ship was 
boarded, and an order produced from the President transferring 
the ship from the command of Captain Mercer to Lieutenant 
D. D. Porter, who took charge of her, and she went on her way, 
not to Sumter, but to Fort Pickens, neither Captain Fox nor the 
Secretary of the Navy having been notified of any change. 
Captain Mercer left the vessel and went ashore. Thus, as is 
detailed more at length in another chapter, tlie expedition to 
Fort Sumter was defeated, while the Harvey telegram, giving 
iiifonnatioii to the rebels that an attempt would be made to re- 
lieve Sumter, induced them to order an immediate attack, and 
the fort was captured. 

WJien these facts became known, it was seen that they bore 
somewhat heavily upon the Secretary of State, and an explana- 
tory statement was made by General (then Captain) Meigs, 
lie states in substance that he and the Secretary of State 
planned an expedition for the relief of Fort Pickens, so impor- 
tant that it was necessary to keep it entirely secret even from the 
Secretary of the Navy himself, altliough his ships were abso- 
lutely necessary in carrying out their plan. The manner in 
which the Powhatan was obtained is thus very frankly stated 
by General Meigs: An order,” he says, was extracted” (per- 
haps a well-chosen word) ‘^on tlie recommendation of Sec- 
retary Seward, detaching the Powhatan from the Sumter ex- 
pedition and sending her to Fort Pickens.” At the close of his 
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statement General Meigs says: ^^In conclusion, pennit me to 
remark that this, the first successfiil military exp^ition of the 
war, originated with Mr. Seward. Until it sailed, the United 
States had declined everywhere.” 

The brilliancy of this exploit will be tested by the following 
facts. In January, 1861, the Brooklyn had been sent out to 
Fort Pickens with troops to reenforce the garrison. On the 
29th January the telegram (juoted before was sent, forbidding 
the landing of the troops. General Scott sent out an order, dated 
March 12th, directing that the troops should bo landed from the 
Brooklyn. This Captain Adams, commanding the 8(piadron, 
declined to do, justifying himself by the armistice which had 
been entered into between Secretary Holt and Secretary Toncey 
and the rebel leaders. The follow’ing is the letter of Captain 
Adams to the Secretary of the Navy, to which is added the re* 
ply of Mr. Welles: 

U. 8. Frioatk Sabinu, off Pxnsaoola, Ajiril 1 , 1801 . 

Sir : I have the honor to enclose a copy of a letter addressed to me 
by Captain Vodges, U. S. A., who is here in command of some troops 
sent out in January last, to reenforce the garrison of Fort Pickens. 1 
have declined to land the men as Captain Vodg(!8 requests, as it would 
be in direct violation of the orders of the Navy Department under which 
I am acting. The instructions from General Scott to Captain Vodges 
are of old date (March 12th), and may have been given without a full 
knowledge of the condition of affairs here — they would bo no justifica- 
tion. Such a step is too important to be taken without the clearest 
orders from proper authority. It would certainly ho viewed as a hos- 
tile act, and would be resisted to the utmost. No one acquainted 
with the feelings of the military assembled under General Bragg can 
doubt that it would be considered not only a declaration but an act of war. 
It would be a serious thing to bring on by any precipitation a collision 
which may he entirely against the wishes of the Administration. At 
present both sides are faithfully observing the agreement entered into by 
the United States Government with Mr. Mallory and Colonel Chase. 
This agreement hinds us not to reinforce Fort Pickens unless it shall be 
attacked or threatened. It binds them not to attack it unless wc should 
attempt to reinforce it I saw General Bragg on the 30th ult., who re- 
assured me the conditions on their part should not be violated. While 
I cannot take on myself, under such insufficient authority as General. 
Scott’s order, the fearful responsibility of an act which seems to render 
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civil war inevitable, I am ready at all times to carry out whatever 
orders I may receive from the Honorable the Secretary of the Navy. 

In conclusion, I beg you will please to send me instructions as soon 
as possible, that I may be relieved from a painful embarrassment. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. A. Adams, Captain^ Senior Officer present 
To the Hon. Gideon Welles, 

Secretary of the Navy^ Washington^ D. C. 

Navy Department, April 6, 1861. 

Captain IIenky A. Adams, commanding Naval Force off Pensacola : 

Sir : Your dispatch of April Ist is received. The Department re- 
grets that you did not comply with the request of Captain Vodges to 
carry into effect the orders of General Scott, sent out by the Crusader 
under the orders of this Department. 

You will immediately, on the first favorable opportunity after the 
receipt of tliis order, afford every facility to Captain Vodges, by boats 
and other means, to enable him to land the troops under his command, 
it being tlio wi.sh and intention of tlie Navy Department to cooperate 
with the War Department in that object. 

I am, sir, respectfully, etc,, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 

In order to a full understanding of tliis wliole matter, it is 
well that the reader should also have before him the following 
letters : 

Headquarters of the Army, Washington, March 12, 1861. 

Sir : At the first favorable moment you will land with your com- 
pany, reenforce Fort Pichens, and hold the same until further notice. 

Report frequently, if opportunities present themselves, on the condi- 
tion of the fort imd the circumstances around you. I write by com- 
mand of Lieutenant-General Scott. 

I am. sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. D. Townsend, Assistant AdjutanUGeneral, 
Captain 1. Vodges, XJ. S. A., on hoard U. S. Sloop-offWar 

the Brooklyn, off Fort Pickens, Pensacola Harbor, Fla. 

XT. S. Fiugatb Sabine, off Pensacola, Fla., April 1, 1861. 
To Captain IT. A. Adams, commanding Na/val Forces off^ Pensacola: 

Sir : Ilerew ith I send you a copy of an order received by me last 
night You will sec by it that I am directed to land my command at 
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the earliest opportunity, I have, therefore, to request that you will 
place at my disposal sucli boats and other means as will enable Vue to 
carry into effect the enclosed order. Yours, etc., 

I. VoDGES, Captain First Artilirrtfy comtaandtnfjf. 

So soon iis Captain AdainsV letter, which w'lis sent by a spe- 
cial messenger through the insurgent States, was re(*eived at 
the Xavy Department on the afteriioou of the (Jth of April, and 
on the eveuing of that day Lieutenant Worden, who after- 
w\ard commanded tlie Monitor in lier fight with the Merri- 
mack, was sent, under ordci*s from the S(*cretary (d‘ tlio 
Xavy, across the country with an lU'dcr directing Captain 
Adams to land at once tlic troops from the Brooklyn. Lieu- 
renant Worden committed this to miunory tui liis way and de- 
stroyed the pap)er, lest he might ])e arrested and tlio onler bo 
found upon him. Xot wdtlioiit dillieulty Worden made his way 
to Pensacola and ])rocceded to the Ibrt on tlio 12th of April. 
Tliat evening the fort Avas reCmlbrceil and made secure by tlie 
landing of the troo))S from the Ih'ooklyn. 

Lieutenant Worden returned to Pensacola and commenced 
his homeward journey, but tlie news of th(‘ reenforcement of the 
fort preceded liim tli rough tlie telegrapli, and it was also sug- 
gested tliat lie had undoubtedly borne tin* order Ibr landing the 
troops, lie had ('arried it in his mmnory, and re|)roducing it 
from memory and certifying, as a naval olHcer, to its cornad.nesB, 
it became a valid order to (Vijitain Adams. d1ic result was, 
that Worden w'as arrested as a spy at Montgomery and kept 
there, in close continement, for six months, and was, as is be- 
lieved, the tii*8t person seized as a prisoner in the 'war ; and it 
was a fitting retribution that afteiwvard in the Monitor lie 
struck the fatal blow at tlie rebel navy. 

Tlius, on the 12th of Ajunl, Fort Pickens wuis relieved and 
made secure by tlie promptness and energy of the Secretary of 
the Xavy, and at the great and personal risk and Buffering of 
one of its officers. After all bad been aecomjdislied, so that the 
fort for the present w^as secure, the Powdiatan, on the 17th of 
April, appeared ofl’ the harbor. The Atlantic, one of the trans- 
ports, arrived on the 16th of April, and landed her troops before 
the Powhatan came, and consequently without her heljp. Some 
days aftcrw’ard the Illinois, another transport, reached the harbor. 
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Let it now be borne in mind that there were already four 
vessels-of-war at Fort Pickens or off the harbor — ^the Sabine, 
the Brooklyn, and two others. The Powhatan was not needed 
to cover the landing of troops. The vessels already there 
were not only able to do it, but did do it^ with no assistance 
from the Powhatan. Nor was the Powhatan needed to con- 
voy the transports, for she did not sail in company with them ; 
and, moreover, the Navy Department had provided for the 
relief of the fort independently of the new expedition, and it 
had already been done. What, then, was the mission of the 
Powhatan to Pensacola ? If the object was simply to relieve the 
fort, was it not quite sufficient to send the transports on, and let 
the vessels already there receive them and protect their landing, 
as they actually did ? The Powhatan was not needed either to 
convoy the transports or to land the troops, and she did neither 
of these things. Besides, if there was so great an anxiety in re- 
gard to Fort Pickens, what more natural tlian to have stepped 
into tlie office of the Secretary of the Navy to ascertain the 
actual condition of things ? A single inquiry would have dis- 
closed the fact that all needed measures had already been 
taken, and no second expedition was required. 

These facts seem to indicate that — however necessary it 
might have been to detach the Powhatan from Captain Fox’s 
squadron and secure the failure of his expedition, in order to 
keep faith in regard to Sumter,” in spite of the President — 
there was no exigency in the public service that required that 
she should be sent to Pickens. Whatever was intended, the re- 
sult was that Sumter was delivered into the hands of the rebels. 



CHAPTER XVni. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CONFLICT-RESCUE OF THE FRIGATE 
CONSTITUTION, 


Should the history of the “Great llehellion” he written 
from the same Btand-point which was occupied by tlio historian 
of the Jews, tlie iutei’positions of God, except those l>y miracle, 
would perhaps be as frequent and as manifest as those whicj^i 
marked the exodus of the Hebrews and tlieir settlement in 
Canaan. 

Every believer in the Christian’s God — a God wlio has not 
only created, but who superintends and directs tlie affairs of His 
universe, so that not a sparrow falls without His knowledge — will 
not fail to perceive a guiding and protecting power controlling 
the great conflict throughout all its course, saving the North 
from the natural consequences of mistakes and folly; turning 
apparent disaster into actual triumph; educating the public 
mind, alike by defeat and victory, until the real nature of the 
conflict was clearly seen and the country was ])repared to adopt 
the only means through which God would grant us success. 

The grand battle in all its essential features, its duration, its 
range, its magnitude, the forces and weapons on either side, the 
influence abroad and at home, all lay without the field of ordi- 
nary human calculation. 

Some, then regarded as among the most sagacdous statesmen, 
predicted that the course of the rebellion would be limited to 
ninety days ; the President thought it quite sufficient to ask for 
seventy-five thousand men ; shrewd men, as they were thought 
to be, talked of the necessity of thirty or forty Bailing vessels for 
the blockade ; most were fully determined tliat slavery should 
20 
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by no means have any place in the struggle, and statesmen and 
politicians in Europe viewed the cause of the North as abso- 
lutely hopeless ; they even regarded the whole question as settled 
before the battle began. 

The events of the war, as it went on, baffled all human fore- 
sight. That which all men expected did not come to pass, that 
which all declared could never be accomplished was actually 
done ; and our leaders were compelled to adopt measures which 
they had rejected not only as unwise but impossible. 

Both parties triumphed where they expected defeat, and 
were defeated where they counted upon certain and easy vic- 
tory. Both were borne on by a force which they could not 
resist, the one to ultimate success, and the other to ruin ; and 
that force was the directing power of God. 

In the latter part of April, 1861, and soon after the firing 
upon Fort Sumter, the rebels were rapidly completing a battle- 
line that stretched across the territory of the United States, from 
Southwestern Missouri to Chesapeake Bay. It is not intended 
to state that this was one unbroken chain of military posts within 
supporting distance of each other, but that main positions were 
occupied, and there was a general movement to establish and 
maintain this as the chief line of defence. 

This line was stretched far to the north of the city of Wash- 
ington ; and as Maryland was expected to hold securely the 
northeastern point, and so cut off all direct communication with 
the North, it was thought by the rebels that the capital would 
be speedily and easily captured, and as easily lield, because it 
would be at least forty miles within their lines. On the evening 
of April 19, 1861, a mob from Baltimore lay in wait for the 
train from Pliiladelphia at Canton, fired at the engineer, who 
stopped the train, when the ruffians drove the passengers from 
the cars and took the train back to Gunpowder Creek, where 
they burned the draw of the bridge ; then came back to Bush 
River, and burned the draw of the bridge at that point, thus 
cutting off aU railroad communication between Baltimore and 
the North, and preventing tlie sending of troops by rail. At 
the same time the Government was informed that no more 
troops from the North could pass through Baltimore unless they 
could fight their way through. 
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Thus, as was thought, Washington was effectually cut off 
from the ^sorth in tliat direction. At the same time tlie shores 
of the Potomac were occupied with rebcd batteries, which, as 
was supposed, would prevent troops or provisions from reaching 
tlie capital by water. The lyoast that the rebel flag would 
float from the dome of the capitol before the end of May 
seemed not entirely unreasonable, when Washington wm thus 
hemmed in on botli sides, when a fonnidable anny was being 
rapidly organized in Virginia for its capture, and when, as it 
would seem, the one thouglit of the ridiels was to rush upon tlie 
city while thus isolated and comparatively defenceless. 

Why it was done is one of those rnysterit^ of human 
conduct which are not to be explained by any of the ordinary 
motives that govern men, aiul must probably bo referred to in- 
fluences exerted uj>on the mind by a superior power. That 
Washington might have been captured in the early days of the 
contest, with the means at the disposal of the rebel chief, no one 
now probably doubts. Why it was not done it may be imjyossi- 
ble to say. It was one of the great o[)|u)rtunities which, once 
lost, never return. While Wasliington was in this condition, and 
Baltimore and its railroads on the one hand and tlie Potomac 
on the other were lield by tlie rebels, a jdun was conceived fvir 
capturing the frigate Constitution, then lying in the harbor of 
Annapolis as a scliool-sliip connected with the United States 
Naval Academy. 

The conspirators were inspired with the thought that this 
liistoric shij), tlie pride and favorite of the country, and so well 
known in Europe, might be the first to bear their traitor flag, 
and thus a rebel navy would be bom in a manner that would 
kindle enthusiasm at the South in proportion as it would hum- 
ble and depress the North. Immediately after the secession of 
Virginia, the intentions of the rebels were so plainly manifested 
that it was thought to be of the utmost imi>ortanee to get the 
frigate over the bar. She was nearly defenceless where she lay, 
having only a crew of twenty-five men, and a class of seventy-six 
midshipmen from the academy, who slept at their quarters, and 
she was therefore liable at any time to be attacked by board- 
ing. Troops were constantly drilling on shore and exchanging 
signals, while large parties were around the ship, apparently 
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seeking the most assailable point. She had four anchors out 
when the order came to get her over the bar. One anchor was 
raised, and the other cables were slipped. By one of those 
curious coincidences which impart great interest to what would 
otherwise be unimportant facts, the Eighth Massachusetts regi- 
ment, under the command of General Butler, had just reached 
Annapolis. They were hastening to the relief of Washington, 
and when they arrived at Havre de Grace found that the rail- 
road bridges between that point and Baltimore had been burned, 
and their further progress by rail was stopped. General Butler 
was not a man to be easily thwarted, and the soldiers shared 
his spirit. He procured a steamboat and proceeded with his 
regiment to Annapolis, with the intention of marching from 
that point to Washington. He reached Annapolis in season to 
render the country an important service, in connection with the 
United States officers who had the old frigate in charge. At 
the request of the superintendent of the Naval Academy, he 
placed a detachment of his troops, who had been seamen, on 
board the ship, to assist the crew, and then the steamer Mary- 
land, which the general had seized, was brought alongside for 
the purpose of towing her out, having first received the frigate’s 
guns in order to lighten her. The officers and engineer of the 
Maryland were so averse to the duty, that it was necessary to 
put them under a guard with revolvers, to compel them to work 
and proceed with the vessel. The frigate, by great exertions, 
was at length dragged over the bar, but grounded on the outer 
spit. She was still in a perilous position. At 10 p. m. word 
was brought that an attempt was about to be made to obstruct 
the channel outside of the ship. 

It was seen that what was to be done must be done quickly. 
Kedges were laid out, and an attempt was made to warp the 
frigate over the spit, while a part of the crew stood by the guns 
which had been replaced after passing the bar. The ship was 
started, but the traitor officers of the Maryland took advantage 
of the occasion to run the steamer aground, and, a squall com- 
ing up, the Constitution was driven ashore again. Not knowing 
how soon they might be attacked, nor by what nnmbers, or 
whether escape might not be effectually prevented by the ob- 
structing of the channel, the officers and crew passed the re- 
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maining hours of the night in great anxiety. Greatly to their 
relief, at daylight a steam-tug from Havre de Grace seen 
approaching, and by its aid the noble old frigate was towed 
out. The Constitution was originally manned by men from 
Massachusetts when she was being prepared to win the first 
great trimnph of the American Navy, and it was a fitting coin- 
cidence that Massachusetts men, long after, should be permitted 
to aid in saving her from the dishonor of carrying at lier mast- 
head the fiag of the traitors. She was immediately taken 
round to New York by the steamer E. E. Cuyler. Next to 
the occupation of Washington, few things could have given the 
rebels greater satisfaction, or obtained for them more eolat in 
England, than the capture of Old Ironsides. Thanks to Com- 
modore Blake and his assistant officers, and to General Butler 
and his boys from the Old Bay State, they missed the coveted 
prize. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to say wliere a proper, authorized 
faith. in the Providence of God ends, and wliat we call super- 
stition begins ; but it doubtless had some influence upon both par- 
ties that the attack upon this historic frigate, the representa- 
tive of the days of our naval renown, should have utterly failed, 
and that she came unscathed to the North, bringing her na- 
tional honors and national name, and bearing that same national 
flag which long ago she had so nobly defended. 

It is probably the last peril that Old Ironsides will ever en- 
counter. She has far outlived her age, and, comparatively use- 
less in our modern war, like a worn-out veteran, she is honored 
and loved for what she has been, and the glorious achievements 
of her youth, when not merely from her actual power, but from 
• enthusiastic faith in her invincibility, she was the most formi- 
dable frigate of the world. She has fitly bequeatlied her pet 
name to one far more powerful than herself ; for a whole squad- 
ron of frigates, such as the Constitution was in the day of her 
pride, would be no match for the terrible battery of our New 
Ironsides, which was the queen of broadside iron-clads. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


OPERATIONS ON THE POTOMAC. 

If we may judge of the designs of the rebels by their opera- 
tions, we may believe that the plan of their first campaign was 
to isolate Washington on the north by stretching their battle- 
line to Baltimore, and holding all the railroads leading from 
that city north, west, and south, so as to shut off from the 
capital both reenforcements aiid supplies, and then so to block- 
ade the Potomac that nothing could reach it from the south. 
In this way, as they thought, it would fall an easy prey to the 
army which they were then massing in Yirginia. When this was 
partially unfolded, and in part successfully executed, when sym- 
pathizers controlled Baltimore, when her railroads were seized, 
when Northern troops were forbidden to march across the soil 
of Maryland, and batteries were established on the Potomac, and 
the rebel flag was flying so near as Alexandria, in sight of the 
Capitol, it was thought by men of good military judgment that 
the success of the conspirators was nearly certain. They and 
all their friends believed it, and throughout the South the occu- 
pation of Washington was regarded as a thing already accom- 
plished, and this unbounded confidence was, in all probability, 
one chief cause of their failure. 

When troops from the North, overcoming all obstacles, be- 
gan to pour into Washington, and it became apparent that the 
North would keep its highways across Maryland open at aU 
hazards, then, as there was but one line of railroad h^ween the 
capital and Baltimore, it was believed that this would prove 
insufficient to transport both troops and supplies, and therefore 
more strenuous efforts were made by the conspirators to close 
the Potomac. 
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From Alexandria southward the commanding points were 
occupied, and batteries were established and mounted with 
guns, which, as was soon seen, were of longer range than most 
on board our vessels. After the burning and seizure of the 
navy-yard at Norfidk, batteries were also planted at all the 
strategic points in the neighboring waters. 

It is easily seen that Washington would be in constant peril, 
if it could be shut up to the single line of railroad ; and, as 
these batteries could not be approached by land by any force 
then at command, the Government was compelled to turn to 
the Navy Department for the needed assistance. Indeed, with- 
out a naval force to engage these batteries, and keep the Poto- 
mac open, our cause would, at the first, have been nearly hope- 
less. Could the insurgents have succeeded in closing the Poto- 
mac, it would have been impossible to collect at Washington 
an ai*my sufficient for the defence of the city, and even if the 
troops could have been brought on, they could not liave been 
supplied with provisions and munitions of war without the aid 
of the river. 

The very first operations of the Navy were vital to the suc- 
cess of the cause, and yet from their very nature were almost 
unknown to the public. Every movement of the Army was 
made known in all quarters of the land, and it was right that it 
should be so ; but if the people could have known what another 
class of men on the ships were doing and suffering for the 
common cause, and wliat sleepless vigilance and untiring activ- 
ity wer^ipecessary both for seamen and officers to render success 
possible lor the Army, then the Navy would have also received 
from the first its due proportion of honor. 

The first business of the Navy on the Potomac was to pa- 
trol the river from Washington to its mouth, to inspect both 
shores daily so far as possible, and to observe whether any prep- 
arations for batteries were being made at any point, and watch 
for any transports with troops or provisions, and convoy them 
to Washington. 

Every eflfort was made by the rebels to keep up a constant 
and active communication between the two shores of the Poto- 
mac; mails from Washington and from Northern sympathizers 
and their friends generally, and supplies of all kinds, were con- 
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veyed across the river by night, and a night-patrol or picket- 
guard, composed of the boats of the ships, was among the ardu- 
ous duties which were constantly performed. They destroyed all 
the row-boats they could find, and all visible means of crossing 
the river ; they intercepted a large number of rebel mails and 
smugglers ; but with all their watchfulness, many an enterpris- 
ing rebel esca|)ed their scrutiny, and quite a regular interchange 
of letters was kept up between the conspirators and their North- 
ern accomplices. 

The Potomac fiotilla was composed of small vessels, which 
at first carried only a light armament, and were therefore not 
very formidable antagonists of land batteries armed with heav- 
ier guns than their own, and this mtfst be considered when esti- 
mating the work they performed. The Pawnee was the largest 
among them, and she was a sloop of less than 1,300 tons, with . 
a battery of fifteen guns, none of which, at first, were of large 
calibre or long range. The following quotation from Sir How- 
ard Douglas is applicable to the circumstances under which 
these small wooden vessels fought the shore batteries on the 
Potomac : The attack of fortresses and powerful land batteries 
with a naval force only, must ever be a hazardous, and perhaps 
desperate undertaking.” 

The first report of the establishment of any batteries on the 
upper Potomac was from the commander of the steamer Poca- 
hontas, May 14, 1861. He states, from information derived 
from another, that a battery, an earthwork, with four embra- 
sures, had been erected at the railroad terminus ||t Aquia 
Creek, about forty-five miles from Washington. THe Govern- 
ment at that moment seemed indisposed to precipitate hostili- 
ties ; and for some days our vessels, not being attacked, confined 
themselves to watching, and reporting the progress of the works. 

In the mean time it had been determined that Alexandria 
should be occupied, preparatory to a general movement into Vir- 
ginia. On the 23d of May the Pawnee was lying off the town, 
commanding it completely with her batteries. She remained in 
this position until the 24th, having it in her power at any time 
to capture or destroy the city, but there was no cooperating 
land force by which it could be held. On the morning of the 
24th two steamers were seen coming down from the navy-yard. 
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with troops on board ; and, as they approached the town, the 
commander of the Pawnee, seeing that the men necessary to 
hold the place were at hand, sent a boat with a lieutenant on 
shore to demand the surrender of the city. The lieutenant 
held a consultation with the insurgent officer commanding the 
rebel force, who refused to surrender, but agreed to evacuate 
the place by 8 o’clock a. m. Lieutenant Lowry, in returning 
to his ship, reached the wharf just in season to meet Colonel Ells- 
worth landing with his regiment of Zouaves. He informed him 
of the arrangement made for the evacuation of the city. After 
reaching the Pawnee, Lieutenant Lowry was again sent on 
shore to- cooperate with the troops. Not finding Colonel Ells- 
worth at the head of his regiment, for lie was shot about 
that time. Lieutenant Lowry hoisted the American flag over 
the custom-house and upon a flag-staff in the street. He also 
took possession of a train of freight-cars just starting, but the lo- 
comotive escaped. At this time a detachment of troops arrived, 
that had marched from Washington by land, under Colonel 
Wilcox, and the commander of the Pawnee, S. C. Eowan, sur- 
rendered his jurisdiction to the Anny. As the work of the 
Navy in this early movement has been little known, if at all, 
the official reports of Commander S. C. Eowan and Lieutenant 
Lowry are subjoined : 


U. S. Steamer Pawnee, off Alexandria, May 39, 1861. 

Sir : In obedience to your order of yesterday’s date, to “ furnish the 
Department with a minute report of your [my] proceedings during the 
night and morning of the 23d and 24th instant, communicating any 
thing of interest or importance that came under your [my] observation” 
— in reply, I have the honor to state that during the night of the 23d 
nothing of interest or importance occurred. On the morning of the 
24th, about daylight, two steamers containing the Zouave regiment 
approached Alexandria from the navy-yard, for the purpose of landing^ 
and occupying that city. As soon as the steamer came in full view of 
the city, and so near as not to expose the secresy of the expedition, I 
sent Lieutenant Lowry on shore to demand the surrender of the town. 
Lieutenant Lowry returned to the wharf in time to meet Colonel Ells- 
worth as he landed, and informed him that no resistance would be made 
— that the town would be evacuated. Shortly after Lieutenant Lowry 
left the ship, I sent Lieutenant Chaplin in the first cutter to lie off the 
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starting-point of the railroad cars, and to jump on shore immediately 
the steamers touched the wharf, and cut ofif the departure of the early 
morning train then at that point. The engine escaped, but the burden- 
cars laden with railroad iron were captured. 

I sent a cutter, in charge of the master, to bring out two steamers, 
the Colly er and Gypsy, that had been seized by the secessionists ; the 
former belonged to parties in Washington, and the latter to parties in 
Maryland. Both these vessels have been turned over to their respec- 
tive commanders by the authority of the Department, and are now on 
their routes — the first between Washington and Alexandria, and the 
other between Alexandria and Fort Washington. I directed Lieuten- 
ant Lowry to return to the town and cooperate with the troops, under 
the impression that Colonel Ellsworth’s command was the only force then 
moving on Alexandria, and that his knowledge of the localities, together 
with this additional forOe, would, in case of resistance, be valuable. 

In demanding the surrender of Alexandria I was actuated solely by 
motives of humanity. I knew the town to be full of helpless women 
and children, mostly of the middle and poorer classes, whom I saw run- 
ning frantically through the streets in search of protection as the troops 
landed. 

A detailed account of what took place on shore, connected with this 
ship, will be found in the accompanying report made by Lieutenant 
Lowry. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. C. Rowan, Commander. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 


U. S. Btbameb Pawnee, on* Alexandbia, Va., May 84, 1881, 10.80 a. m. 

Sir : In obedience to your verbal order, given this morning about 
4.20 A. M., I proceeded on shore at this place and communicated with 
Major Jewett, commanding the Virginian secession forces at Alexandria. 
In your name I demanded the surrender of the place, stating that, as we 
were prepared to seize the place, it would be useless to resist, and that 
you were actuated simply by a desire to spare the shedding the blood 
of women and children. 

The interview was held in the open street, surrounded by excited 
soldiers. Major Jewett said he would not surrender, that he would 
evacuate, or was about evacuating ; that if hostilities were not opened 
upon him, he would not use any. He wanted to know how much time 
he could have ; I told him I did not know ; I would return to the 
Pawnee; that no time was to be lost. He said he would require till 
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8 A. M. to get such women, children, and property out as he would re- 
quire. 

I said : “Very well ; I will go at once to the Pawnee. Should the 
troops laud and you make no resistance 1 have no doubt that no harm 
will be done to the town and its inhabitants ; should the Pawnee be 
obliged to open her batteries, no one knows better than yourself what 
would be the result.” 

I hastened to the river-side, and reached the wharf just in time to 
witness the first approach of the Zouaves under Colonel Ellsworth ; the 
sentries on the wharf fired their muskets, which was retmned by a scat- 
tering fire from the troops on board the transports. 

As the troops commenced to land I sought out Colonel Ellsworth ; 
told him in these words : Sir, I am an ofiicer of the Pawnee ; I have 
been on shore with a flag of tnicc,* demanding the surrender of the 
town; the commanding officer is already evacuating; ho promises to 
make no resistance ; the town is full of women and children.” Colonel 
Ellsworth replied: ‘‘All right, sir; I will harm no one.” I then pro- 
ceeded with a detachment of men from the Pawnee under Lieutenant 
Chaplin, and took possession of the railroad and some burden-cars. 

I informed Colonel Ellsworth of the whereabouts of the telegraph 
and other places. He landed his regiment with great rapidity. I pro- 
ceeded to the Pawnee and reported to you, when you sent me back at 
once to cooperate with the troops, and to say that, as they had landed, 
you had no further jurisdiction, and that I should accompany the troops 
with the Pawnee’s force, and take part in what should occur. I did so ; 
found that Colonel Ellsworth was not at the head of his regiment, which 
had marched some distance up the street. After waiting some time, I 
advanced through the upper part of the town, hoisted the American 
ensign on a street flag-staff’ and also upon the custom-house, where I left 
a small guard, and after a rapid march through the town reached the depot, 
where I found troops of the United States in possession ; these troops had 
advanced by land from Washington, and were under command of 
Colonel Wilcox. I stated to him the substance of the above report 
subsequently, as Colonel Wilcox called on board this ship for a better 
explanation of our position. It is proper to state that your order to me 
was simply “ to demand the surrender of the town.” 

Any misunderstanding which the rebels may have had was owing 
to their excited condition, and exhibited by the rapidity in which they 
evacuated, not even waiting for the time for which they stipulated. The 
spirit of my language was intended to apply only for the “ protection of 
helpless women and children,” and I so distinctly stated to Major Jewett. 
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In passing to and from the interview with Major Jewett, I observed 
small bodies of men in marching order hastening out of the town. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. B. Lowry, Lieutemnt IT. S. Navy. 

To Commander S. C. Rowan, 

commanding TJ. S. Steam Sloop Pawnee. 


These reports present, it is true, no very important achieve- 
ment; they only show what accurate history should record, 
that the officers of the Potomac flotilla were with their ships 
where they should have been, at the post of duty, and even took 
the initiative in a work which, though small in itself, created 
at the time a profound sensation on account of the death of the 
lamented Ellsworth, and because it was the advance of the 
movement into Virginia. 

It has been said, that if Commander Rowan had not sent 
his boat on shore, the rebel troops in Alexandria would have 
been paptured ; but it appears by these letters, that when Lieu- 
tenant Lowry returned to his boat, the troops were landing, 
and that they were in full view of the city before the boat left 
the Pawnee. 

As this was an Army expedition in which the Navy was 
expected to cooperate, the commander of the Pawnee had 
probably no authority to demand the surrender ; but, as has 
been stated, the Pawnee had been lying off Alexandria for 
some time, and what orders he had received, or what relation 
he sustained to the expedition from the navy-yard, the records 
do not show. 

As a matter of course, the few vessels which at first could be 
spared for service on the Potomac, and mounting as they did 
in the beginning of the contest, no guns heavier than 32-pound- 
ers, and with no cooperating land force, could do no more than 
hold in check such batteries as the rebels constructed on shore, 
so as to prevent transports with troops and stores from being 
destroyed. If they engaged and silenced a battery in the day* * 
time, it might be repaired again during the night, and therefore 
the river service was one of endless activity, watchfulness, and 
fatigue, while there was almost no possibility of any such re- 
sult as excites and cheers brave men in the performance of duty. 
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The danger, the weariness, and the apparent fruitlessness of the 
work, were like that of the picket and skirmish line on land, 
in which the glory and the reward by no means equal the labor 
and the peril. 

The Navy Department constantly urged the importance of 
a cooperating land force, by whose aid the Potomac batteries 
could at any time have been destroyed; the Secretary of War 
and the President were anxious to have this national disgrace 
of the Potomac blockade wiped away ; but General McClellan, 
on one pretence and another, refused to furnish any men, and 
could not be induced to consent that even four thousand troops 
should be spared for this pin-pose from the magnificent Army 
of the Potomac, which he persistently, and against all remon- 
strances of the President, kept montli after montli in disgrace- 
ful inaction, instead of aiding the Navy with a small body for 
which he had no use except to exhibit them in reviews. 

Under such circumstances, the service of the Potomac flotilla 
was probably among the most fatiguing and discouraging of 
the war. The crews of the vessels spent a great portion of their 
nights in rowing up and down tlie river on picket duty, watch- 
ing" for rebel mail-carriers and smugglers, and spies of all kinds ; 
and in the daytime the ships were often aground on the bars 
and shoals in spite of all precaution. They were in hourly 
danger of being opened upon by masked batteries, which could 
be constnicted unseen in the thick undergrowth of the shores ; 
their quarters in the little steamers were exceedingly uncom- 
fortable ; their prizes were row-boats, and small, worthless river 
craft used by the rebels in smuggling, in carrying the traitors’ 
mails, and ferrying over the spies which were constantly pass- 
ing between the rebel capital and armies and their Northern 
abetters. For their reward, these hard-working, much-endur- 
ing men received too often only the complaints of the country 
that nothing was done, and sneers at the inefficiency of the 
Navy Department, and especially of the Potomac flotilla. 

By the last of May, 1861, the rebels had completed three 
batteries at the railroad terminus at Aquia Creek, and some 
other batteries had also been placed on the heights back of the 
landing. Up to this time, the Government had refrained 
any hostile act except the occupation of Alexandria on the 
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of May. These batteries, as the reports state, were mounted 
with rifled guns, and the rebels consequently had a great advan- 
tage in range over the guns of the ships. On the 29th of May 
Commander J. H. Ward, in command of the flotilla, engaged 
these batteries with the Thomas Freeborn, a paddle-^wheel 
steamer of about 250 tons and three guns; the Anacostia, a 
small screw steamer of about 200 tons ; and the Resolute, a lit- 
tle craft of 90 tons and two guns. The largest gun on board 
this not very formidable squadron was a 32-pounder; the 
smaller ones were howitzers. On this day the tide was out, and 
no harm was apparently done on either side. 

The reader will readily perceive what probability there was 
of any important result from these little vessels, armed with 
32-pounders and howitzers, in a fight with land batteries 
armed with rifled cannon. After a fight of two hours, the 
lower batteries were silenced by the ships, but the men with- 
drew to the earthworks on the hill and recommenced their fire. 
These proved to be too high for the elevation of the guns of the 
flotilla, while the shot from the batteries fell all around the 
little steamers, and they were hauled out of range. Little 
damage was done. On the 1st of June a second engagement 
was had with the same batteries, with somewhat more serious 
results. The following is the account of the action given by 
Captain J. H. Ward: 

Flotilla Steameb Fbeebobk, Potomac Biveb, June 1, 1861. 

Sir : I have the honor to report a renewal of the bombardment at 
Aquia Creek, commencing at 11.30 a. m., this day, and terminating, 
from fatigue of tile men, the day being very warm and the firing on our 
side incessant, at 4.30 p. m., making a duration of five hours. 

The firing on shore was scarcely as spirited at any time as yesterday. 
The heights were abandoned, the guns having been transferred ap- 
parently to the earthworks at the railroad terminus, in replacement of 
the battery silenced there by us yesterday. 

During the last hour of the engagement only two or three shots 
were thrown from the shore by a few individuals, seen stealthily now 
and then to emerge from concealment, and hastily load and fire a single 
gun. The bulk of the party had left a half hour before, and squads 
were seen from time to time taking to their heels, along the beach, with 
a speed and bottom truly commendable for its prudence, and highly 
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amusing to the seamen. It did not seem advisable to permit so feeble 
a fire to wear out my men ; I therefore discontinued the engagement. 

Several shots came on board of us, causing the vessel to leak badly^ 
and, besides other injuries, crippling the port-wheel, the wrought-iron 
shaft being gouged by a shot which would have shattered it if of cast 
iron — a point considered by me in selecting this vessel for purchase. 

Fortunately, I have again neither killed nor wounded, though the shot 
at times fell thick about us, testing the gallantry and steadiness of my 
people, which I consider of standard proof for any emergency. 

I proceed to Washington to repair damages and refill my exhausted 
magazines. The Pawnee remains below in the mean time, to supply my 
place in the blockade. Captain Rowan, of that ship, joined mo last 
night, replenishing my exhausted stores, and most gallantly opened the 
fire this morning, having followed my lead inshore toward the batter- 
ies. Ilis vship received numerous wounds, both below and aloft, inflicted 
by the enemy’s shot, appearing from her size, therefore, most easily hit, 
to be their favorite mark, and was herself often a sheet of flame, owing 
to the rapidity of her discharges. I have instructed Captain Rowan to 
report circumstances direct to the Department. 

The enemy set fire to the large passenger and freight depot on the 
end of the long pier as we were approaching, probably to remove it as 
an obstruction to their aim, but were not permitted to extinguish the 
flames during the whole five hours’ cannonade ; consecpiently nearly the 
whole pier was destroyed, only the charred piles remaining above the 
water to mark its former position. 

My gun-carriage endures its continued test admirably. The pivot- 
ing arrangement of the after one gave out in the last hour of the action, 
when the gun was fought on its trucks, which had neither been removed 
nor in any manner interfered with in the construction. The recoil, 
however, became severely racking to the vessel ; the gun was served 
slower and with less accuracy, and with greatly increased awkwardness, 
as well as fatigue to the men. 

Though not assuming to be the proper judge of my own invention, it 
is possible the officers and men, especially the guns’ crews, are competent 
to speak after the severe cannonade in which we have been engaged, 
amounting altogether, in the two weeks we are commissioned, to ten 
hours, nine of it under fire returned upon us with more or less vigor and 
efiect. 

More than one hundred shots have fallen aboard and around us, any 
one of which would have struck a frigate. We had more than o 
thousand shots discharged at us within range, and we have ourselves 
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fired upward of three hundred shots and shells, with seventeen hundred 
pounds of powder. What damage we inflicted remains to be seen. 
That we have received none not easily repaired is truly remarkable. 

The Anacostia and Reliance were not permitted to come under 
damaging fire, their support having been necessary to embolden those 
engaged by given them confidence that, if disabled in the machinery 
assistance was at hand to drag them out 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. H. Ward, 

Commander^ Senior Officer on the Potomac, 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

The next day the Pawnee, Commander S. 0. Eowan, was 
brought to Aquia Creek, and the batteries were once more 
attacked, and the results are set forth in the following report of 
Commander Eowan : 

United States Steaheb Pawnee, opp Aqtiia Cbsek, Va., J'um 2 , 1861 . 

Sir: In obedience to an order received on the evening of the 31st 
ultimo, I proceeded immediately to join Captain Ward. 

In passing down the river, I was informed by Lieutenant Mygatt, of 
the steamer Reliance, that Captain Ward had gone ten miles below 
Aquia Creek for the night. I continued down the river, passing the 
creek about 3 o’clock a. m. of the 1st of June. At 6 o’clock I joined 
Commodore Ward. At 9 I stood for Aquia Creek, in company with the 
Freeborn, for the purpose of attacking the batteries. We arrived oft' the 
creek at 11 o’clock, and at half-past 11 we ran in, the Freeborn leading, 
being of a lighter draught than the Pawnee, while this ship kept just 
outside on her starboard quarter to avoid grounding. 

As we ranged up, the enemy set fire to the buildings on fhe end ol 
the railroad wharf, and then opened his fire, which was promptly re- 
turned by us. 

Finding my 15-second shell fell short, with all the elevation the ports 
admitted of, I ranged ahead of the Freeborn, and edged in as near as I 
could, feeling the way with the lead till I got within range of the forts 
with the Ifi-second shell, when we opened a heavy fire. I held this 
position as long as possible, when the ship fell oflf against our exertions 
to keep her steady, and it became necessary to round out into the 
river, and approach a second time on the same tack. Having got the 
ship nearer than the first position, and as near as was safe, with but two 
feet of water to spare, and to the northward and westward of the Free- 
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bom, we opened a terrible fire fix)m five 9-incb guns. Tlie batteries 
were twice silenced under tbe weight of our fire, but resumed a^ain 
when our fire had ceased. The houses near the fort were destroyed, and 
the southern end of the bridge set on fire by the shells. 

The wind being from tbe southward, the bridge was destroyed. The 
enemy’s fire was almost exclusively directed at this ship, his rifled shot 
passing constantly over and around us. This ship was struck nine times 
during the bombardment, four of the shot in the hull ; one of them, pass- 
ing through the bulwarks, tore up the deck, and was glanced overboard 
by one of the iron straps. Of the shots that hit the ship above the hull, 
one passed through the main topsail yard ; another shattered the mizzen 
masthead and topmast, and another passed through the smoke-stack. 

The cool and gallant bearing of tlie officers and crew excited my 
warmest admiration. Every man of the divisions performed his duties 
coolly, and promptly, and intelligently, showing the ship in a high state 
of training to attain this end. I have been ably seconded by the divi- 
sional officers. Lieutenant Chaplin and Master Blue ; but, above all, by 
my able executive officer. Lieutenant R.*B. Lowry, whoso fine bearing 
on the occasion was every thing I could wish. 

I am Inippy to inform you that I have no casualties to report. The 
only scratch was one shot I received on the face from a small splinter. 

At 4|- p. M., having expended all my 10-second an A 5-second shell, 
and the thirty-eight rounds of ammunition for the rifled-cannon, and one 
hundred and fifty-five hollow shot, I hauled otf out of range. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. C. Rowan, Commander, 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 


Three days after this the ITarriet Lane, Captain John 
Faiince, attacked tlie batteries at Pig’s Point, in the vicinity of 
Hampton Koads. The following is his account of the action : 

United States Steamer Harriet Lane, Hampton Roads, June 6, 1861. 

Sir: In obedience to orders from General Butler to make “a recon- 
noissance of Pig’s Point and vicinity,” etc., I this morning at 4.50 got 
underway with my ship from off Newport News, and stood toward 
Craney Island, steaming close in and along the shore. When off Pig’s 
Point I observed, near the beach, a number of men, apparently engaged 
m transporting guns by means of ox-teams and wheel-carriages, while 
others were seen near the embrasures of the battery with the secession 
flag flying over them. At 8.30 a. m. approached as close to the battery 
21 
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as the flats would allow, a distance of about eight hundred yards, ajic 
opened fire, which was promptly returned by the rebels from, I judge, 
seven guns, four of which were either 42 or 32-pounders, and the other: 
appeared to be 24-pound howitzers. Two of the shot took effect on the 
vessel — one passing through the plank-sheer, forward of the fore rigging 
on port side, and out through the starboard bulwarks ; the other, througl 
the fore rigging, grazing the foremast. Several of their heavy shol 
passed over the vessel and struck some distance beyond. The shel 
from their howitzers all fell short. Thirty rounds of shot and sbel 
were thrown by us, nearly all of which fell short ; some few, however, 
were observed to strike within the embrasures. The rebels fired about 
fifty shot and shell. 

Having accomplished my object of drawing the fire of the enemy, 
and thereby discovering the strength of their battery, and finding the 
range of my guns less than theirs, after an engagement oi lorty-tive 
minutes I drew off out of range. 

From the enclosed report of the surgeon you will perceive that five 
of our men were wounded. It affords me much pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to the gallant conduct of the officers and men under my com- 
mand. Respectfully submitted, 

John Faunce, Captain, 

Flag-Officer G.# Pendergrast, 

commanding West India Squadron, 

Flag-Ship Cumberland, off Fortress Monroe, Virginia, 


On the 27th of June that unfortunate affair occurred at 
Matthias Point in which the much-lamented Commander Ward 
lost his life, of which the following are the official reports : 

United States Steamer Pawnee, Potomac Eiveb, June 27, 1861. 

Sib : About sundown, the evening of the 26th instant, while at an- 
chor off Aquia creek, I received an order from Commander Ward (a 
copy of which is herewith enclosed) to send him two boats armed and 
equipped, in command of Lieutenant Chaplin. This order was immedi- 
ately complied with in all its details, and the party left the ship in tow 
of the Resolute at 9 o’clock a. m. To-day, about noon, the Resolute re- 
turned, with a request from Captain Ward that I should send her bach 
if I had no more important service for her. I immediately dispatched 
the Reliance to Captain Ward, knowing the danger to which our people 
would be exposed if he contemplated a landing at Matthias Point, as 1 
feared was his intention, judging from the nature of the order he gave 
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me, to fumisli him -witli sucli equipments as were necessary to cut do^vn 
the trees on the point and burn them. 

At 9 o’clock this morning the Freeborn and Reliance came up, hav- 
ing been repulsed by the rebels at Matthias Point, in which Lieutenant 
Chaplain and his command escaped utter destruction by a miracle. 

It becomes my painful duty to announce to the Department the 
death of Commander J. H. Ward, of the Freeborn, He was shot in the 
abdomen while in the act of sighting his bow gun. 

I beg leave to call the attention of the Department to the gallantry, 
coolness, and presence of mind of Lieutenant Chaplin, of the Pawnee, 
commanding the party on shore. He remained steady and cool amongst 
a perfect hail of musketry from hundreds of men, while he collected his 
own people and made good his retreat without leaving the enemy a 
trophy beyond a few sand-bags and some axes, and, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, the muskets of the wounded men. The last man left the shore 
with him, and, not being able to swim to tlie boat with liis musket. 
Lieutenant Chaplain took him on his shoulders, musket and all, and 
safely reached the boat without a scratch, save a muskct-liole througli 
the top of his cap. 

In consequence of the want of ordinary comforts in the Freeborn 
for wounded men, I brought tlie two wounded men belonging to that 
vessel with those two of this ship, with the remains of the late Com- 
mander J. n. Ward, to the navy-yard, Washington, where now I await 
orders. 

I must also call the attention of the Department to the bravery of 
John Williams, captain maintop, of the Pawnee, who told his men, 
while lying off in the boat, that every man must die on his thwart sooner 
than leave a man behind; and when tlie flag-staff of his boat was shot 
away, and the ensign fell, he (although sufiering from a gunshot wound 
in the thigh) seized it in his hand and bravely waved it over his head. 

A copy of the surgeon’s report of casualties is herewith enclosed. 
The wounded have been removed to the hospital. I also enclose copies 
of orders addressed to Lieutenant Lowry. 

Lieutenant Chaplin’s report of the affair is not yet ready. When it 
is presented, I shall forward a copy for the information of the Depart- 
ment. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. C. Rowan, 

Commander and Senior Officer of the Potomac, 
Hem, Gideon Welles, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D, C. 
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The following order "from the lamented Ward, probably the 
last lie ever wrote, will ^tplain, in part, the nature of the expe- 
dition : 

Flotilla Stbameb Fbkbbobn, Loweb Potomac, June 26, 1861. 

Sia : On receipt of this order you will be pleased to send your 
second launch, by which I mean your second-sized boat, also your 
smallest boat, not estimating your gig, which need not be sent, with 
their crews armed with muskets hadng bayonets, or, if without bayonets, 
their cutlass with each musket, and a suitable, amount of ammunition, 
also provisions for three or four days, in charge of Lieutenant Chaplin, 
down to Nanjemoy, alongside the schooner Dana there, and await my 
arrival in the Freeborn, when Lieutenant Chaplin will report to me with 
the boats so armed and provisioned. 

You will further be pleased to send in the boats all the tar you have 
on board the Pawnee, a gallon of spirits of turpentine in a can, all the 
shovels, and all the coal-bags you have except twelve retained to handle 
coal with ; all the oakum you have, not exceeding one bale in quantity ; 
a quantity of old canvas, all you can possibly spare, and your gunner’s 
dark-lantern. Send also every axe and hatchet you have, except the 
corks. The launch and boat you will see are provided with their 
hedges, and all other expeditionary outfits as prescribed in the Ordinance 
Regulations, including howitzer for the large boat, if you have two, and 
one is fitted to sail-boat. 

You will, whilst your boat expedition ordered down to Nanjemoy is 
serving as I intended at Matthias Point, let the Reliance visit me at least 
once every day or oftener, if convenient with other duties you may need 
her for. I am, sir, respectfully, 

J. H. Ward, Commander U, S. iY., 
commanding Flotilla of the Potomac River, 
Commander S, C. Rowan, U. S, Favg, 

commanding 27. S, Steamer Pawnee, Potomac River, 

The object was to cut the undergrowth and trees from Mat- 
thias Point and burn the brush, in order to destroy the cover 
from which the rebels fii’ed into passing vessels, while they were 
themselves unseen. 

As the event proved, it was an unfortunate xmdertaking; 
but all criticism is disarmed by the fact that he who planned it 
sacrificed his own life with that of others, and that he was a 
brave and enterprising oflficer. It shows also in a very clear 
light the harassing and very perilous nature of the work which 
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these brave men were called upon to perform. The shores of 
the Potomac were almost one continuous ambush, from whence 
fire was opened upon every vessel which came wdthin gunshot ; 
and as Matthias Point was one of the principal lurking-places 
for these river highwaymen, and it was daily expected that the 
secessionists would erect powerful batteries under cover of the 
thickets, by which the river might be closed, Commander 
Ward thought to prevent this by stripping the point of its 
trees and undergrowth. The result was a surprise and a bloody 
repulse. 

On the 10th of August this point was the scene of a very 
similar sacrifice of life, as will be seen by tlie following reports : 


United States Steamer Yankee, orp A(^uia Creek, Augmt 15, 1801. 

Sir: This morning at about 11 o’clock I dispatched the steamers 
Resolute and Reliance to make a rcconnoissance of Matthias Point. At 
about 3 p. M. the Resolute, Acting Master Ihidd, returned to this anchor- 
age, and made this report, which is herewith enclosed. 

I have ordered Mr. Budd to proceed with Ins dead and wounded to 
the navy-yard. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Thomas T. Ciuvr:N, Commander, 

commanding Potomac Flotilla. 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Washinyton. 


United States Steamer Resolute, August 1(5, 18G1. 

Sir : In obedience to your order, I proceeded down tlic river to inake 
an examination of Matthias Point and the immediate vicinity. Nothing 
indicating a hostile movement could be discovered at or about the 
point. Hearing that a schooner was ashore at Lower Cedar Point, I 
thought it advisable to go down to her and get her off if possible. A 
boat was seen on the Virginia shore, a short distance this side of Per- 
simmon Point, and I dispatched an officer and five men in a boat to 
capture her. They had just reached her and were in the act of making 
fast, when a volley of musketry was fired from the adjoining bushes, not 
more than five or six yards distant, instantly killing three of the boat’s 
crew and wounding another. 

I immediately opened fire, throwing shell into the cover that shel- 
tered the enemy. After four or five rounds they were driven out, run- 
ning in parties of three and four in difierent directions, some of them 
running into some dwelling-houses on the right. The survivors of the 
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boat’s crew succeeded in getting her off from the shore while I was 
firing. The Reliance coming up at this moment, commenced firing 
shell at the flying enemy, and also sent a boat to assist in getting my 
boat off. Nothing was left behind. My boat is completely riddled, 
particularly in the after part. The attacking party numbered about 
thirty, Lieutenant Mygatt remained with his vessel in the vicinity until 
I could report to you. 

The following persons were killed and wounded: Killed — John 
Fuller, master’s mate ; George Seymour, seaman ; Thomas Tully, sea- 
man. Wounded — ^Ernest Walton, seaman. 

The men that escaped state that the boat on shore had two casks in 
in her ; we were unable to secure her. Very respectfully, 

William Rudd, commanding Resolute, 
Captain Ceaven, commanding Potomac Flotilla. 

Dangerous, and apparently fruitless for good as these little 
expeditions were, they were, nevertheless, necessary parts of the 
service. Such insignificant boats as these men endeavored to 
capture were actively employed in every work of mischief of 
which they were capable, and it was important that every one, 
if possible, should be destroyed. Not one of them but was en- 
gaged in carrying intelligence or supplies, or both. 

On the 11th of October the commander of the steamer 
Union, Lieutenant A. D. Ilarrill, was informed that a large 
schooner was lying in Quantico Creek, and that a large number 
of troops were collected there for the purpose of crossing the 
Potomac, and he determined to make an attempt to destroy 
her. Accordingly, he manned three boats at half-past two in 
the morning, and, under cover of the darkness, proceeded 
silently toward the mouth of the creek. The entrance to the 
creek is quite narrow, and some difficulty was experienced in 
finding it. Once in the creek, they pulled quietly along within 
pistol-shot of the shore, until they discovered the schooner. She 
was guarded by a single sentry, who fled as they drew near, 
and spread the alarm in the neighboring camp. They sprang 
on board and hastily collected whatever combustible matter 
they could find, including a new set of sails and furniture in 
the cabin, and set her on fire. The conflagration spread rapidly, 
and it soon lighted up the creek and shores, revealing the posi- 
tion and course of the retreating boats, and a rapid fire was 
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opened on them from both banks. The glare of the burning 
schooner, the reflection on the water, the flash of musketry from 
the shores and the boats, and the occasional flash and boom 
of a big gun from the steamers, made a ^\dld, exciting night 
scene, attended with no casualties to mar the success, although 
the garments of the men and the boats showed many a shot- 
hole. The schooner was entirely consumed, and soon dai’kness 
and silence succeeded to the glare and flash and shoutings of 
the fight. Another secessionist channel of communication had 
been cut ofF. 

On tlie Potomac the secessionists made their first ex|>eri- 
ments with the torpedo, a weapon which they afterward used 
so extensively, and sometimej with fatal efiect. Considering 
the vast amount of labor which they exi)ended on these ma- 
chines, the variety and number of tliem, the untiring zeal and 
ingenuity displayed, it is almost miraculous that so few of our 
vessels were injured. They may be considered as pioneers in 
a method of warfare which will hereafter be studied by all, and 
which, in the opinion of many, is likely to ])rove more eflectivc 
than all others for the defence of rivers and harbors. 

On the 8th of July, 18C1, as the Pawnee was lying not far 
from Aquia Creek, two large casks were ^discovered floating 
down the river, and passing about two hundred yards from the 
ship. A boat was sent out to secure and examine it. Holes 
had been bored in the tops of the casks, suggesting the idea of 
supplying air to the fuse within. Water was immediately 
poured into these holes, and then the machine was towed where 
it could be examined. It was formed by connecting two eighty- 
gallon oil-casks with about twenty-five fathoms of rnanila-rope, 
the line being buoyed up by cork floats. Underneath each 
cask, and about six feet below, was slung a torpedo made of 
boiler-iron, four feet six inches long and about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and filled with powder. On the top of each cask 
was a wooden box prepared to secure a fuse leading into the 
cask. Through the centre of this cask, horizontally, ran a 
platform on which the fuse was coiled, and then it passed down- 
ward through water-tight tubes to the torpedo below. The in- 
tention evidently was to start the machine in such a manner 
that the connecting rope would strike the cable of a ship, and 
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thus swing the corks around under her bows, where, the fuses 
having been lighted at starting, in due time the torpedoes would 
explode. It was found on examination that the fuses had been 
on fire ; but whether they had gone out of themselves, or had 
been extinguished by the water poured into the casks, is not 
known. Could the torpedoes have been exploded at the suit- 
able time and place, doubtless they would have destroyed a 
vessel ; but considering how few the chances were that this 
would take place, it appeared like the bungling experiment of 
men little acquainted with mechanical contrivances. 

In all this river-work there wa^ abundance of toil by night 
and day, of all forms of exposure to death by disease and by 
shot, of discomfort and hard fa^e, but very little of profit or 
glory. The public saw no result, and therefore bestowed no 
praises. The value of this service, however, will appear, if we 
remember that the Potomac and the connected waters formed 
the great channel of communication between the secessionists 
and their Northern supporters; that in every creek and little 
bay, and in all possible places of concealment, spies and smug- 
glers were watching night and day for their opportunity, and 
that these people were carrying to the traitors exactly tliat 
which they needed most — ^goods, medicines, percussion caps, 
and other light munitions of war which females could conceal 
in their dresses, or which could be transported in small row- 
boats ; and that well-filled mails of the secessionists and North- 
ern accomplices were constantly crossing, or spies were attempt- 
ing to cross with them. In spite of all vigilance, this intercourse 
could not be entirely prevented, but it was so far interrupted 
that Virginia felt very severely the pressure of this river block- 
ade. The amount of supplies through this soimce was largely 
diminished, spies were arrested, smugglers with their vessels 
were seized, boats were destroyed, letters and entire mails were 
interrupted. Finally, the secessionists, notwithstanding the sue- . 
cess of their efforts hitherto, finding that they could neither 
close the river against the Government nor keep it open for 
their friends, abandoned their batteries and retired from the 
line of the river. This, however, w^as not done until 1862 . 
The giving up of the batteries, although it diminished the peril 
somewhat of this service, did not lessen the fatigue or the gen- 
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era! exposure. The necessity of patrolling the river day and 
night by constant watchfulness continued during the most of 
the war. ’ • 

Nearly all that the public in general knows of war are the 
accounts of the principal battles. These are the luminous 
points which conceal all else ; and generally in the bright pic- 
ture of victory one figure only, that of the successful chief, Oc- 
cupies tlie foreground ; and little is known or thought of the 
workers and sufferers in such a fight except of a confused mass 
of men, so many killed, so many wounded, so many yet alive. 
Few indeed think of all the wearying preparations for such a 
battle ; the exliausting march, the comfortless bivouac, the peril- 
ous picket and skirmish lines, the wasting toil and watchings in 
the trenches, in the camp and field, without which a successful 
battle is not even possible : nor, while the glare of victory dazzles 
and Idiiids to all else, do they dwell much on the thousands who, 
to secure this glory, yielded to tlie deadly miasma or exposure, 
and gave up their young lives in hospitals — their last thought 
on the homes of their childhood. 

For similar reasons the country will never fully know, and 
therefore will never properly appreciate the labors of the sub- 
ordinate officers and seamen, who, by constant toil, suffering, 
and exposure, made possible the great successes whose brilliancy 
blinds the eye to all lesser achievements. The officers and 
seamen, whose names have seldom if ever been heard of, who 
passed sleepless nights and vigilant days on the long line of the 
blockade, preventing the secessionists from obtaining those sup- 
plies, by the want of which they were finally exhausted, these 
men and their labors made victory certain in the end. Let our 
successful leaders enjoy their well-earned renown and rewards ; 
but the country should not forget those who, without fame or 
any adequate reward, bore cheerfully the hardships of the hum- 
bler but necessary service. 

So it is also with the officers and men to whom was intrust- 
ed the very important but by no means brilliant task of guard- 
ing and searching the Potomac and other Southern rivers. The 
little steamers which alone were suited to the work were too 
contracted to admit of any comfort even for the well, while the 
sick and wounded absolutely suffered from the lack of proper 
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accommodation, and they were so sHglitly built as to afford 
almost no protection against shot. Every day brought nearly 
the same monotonous scene and task, and the only new thing 
which they might expect a day would bring was, that they might 
be fired into from an ambush, or blown up by a torpedo. Eow- 
iiig guard at night amid swarms of milHons of insects ; breath- 
ing miasma almost certain to bring on disease ; ploughing over 
or sticking fast upon the soft bars and flats ; creeping up and 
down the tortuous channels of muddy creeks, with ever and 
anon rifle-balls whizzing out from the tall grass or thickets ; 
rounding a point to find themselves close upon a battery just 
unmasked, the channel too narrow to turn in, and the propeller 
forbidding all stemway — at the same time men half hidden on 
shore evidently trying t^ explode a torpedo — these were the 
common incidents, the every day and night work of a service 
of which the country has known but little. 

Insignificant as it seemed to the casual observer, it was a 
work which the Government could by no means dispense with. 
It interfered continually with the secession operations, prevented 
the execution of many a well-laid plot, aided in exhausting the 
enemy by cutting off supplies, prevented the disclosure of the 
plans of the Government, convoyed troops and supplies ; and 
when the operations against Richmond by way of the Peninsula 
were begun, the work of this little flotilla became more im- 
portant and more arduous still, as will appear as the story of 
the war goes on. 



CHAPTER XX. 


FIRST IMPORTANT NAVAL EXPEDITION— CAPTURE OP THE HAT- 
TERAS FORTS. 

In the latter part of August, 1861, the secessionists held one 
unbroken line of defence from just below Alexandria on the 
Potomac, down that river to its mouth, thence to Norfolk, then 
southward to Florida, thence along the Gulf to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, then up that river to Columbus, a few miles 
below Cairo. The Cumberland and Tennessee were also guarded 
by Forts Henry and Donelson, so as to prevent any advance 
into Kentucky and Tennessee. Strong positions in Kentucky 
were fortified. East Tennessee was occupied, while the main 
army of the secessionists confronted the North in Virginia and 
menaced the capital. At the same time the spirit and courage 
of the country began to call for action on the part of the Army 
of the Potomac, which originally consisting of raw volunteers, 
had been disciplined and eq^uipped to a condition of veterans, 
and subsequently proved itself to be in every way worthy to be 
intrusted with the preservation of its country’s honor. 

It was thought quite time for the Government to begin to 
execute the purpose which Mr. Lincoln' boldly avowed at his 
inauguration — to repossess himself, in the name of the country, 
of the forts and harbors which the secessionists had seized. In 
order to observe all due precaution, and to secure success, a 
board had been convened under the auspices of the Navy De- 
partment as early as June, consisting of Captain Samuel F. Du 
Pont and Charles II. Davis of the Navy, Major John G. Bar- 
nard of the Army, and Professor Alexander Bache of the Coast 
Survey, who were instructed to make a tliorough investigation 
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of tlie coast and harbors, their defences, and the means by 
which they could be approached, The Department could 
not well have chosen a measure which would have shown 
more clearly its caution and the careful preparation pf its 
jneasures. 

These officers had at command all the charts, plans, and 
statements of the “ Coast Survey,” and, guided by the^e, they 
presented several elaborate and valuable reports, which enabled 
tlie Department to decide upon a definite plan of operations for 
obtaining possession of the Southern ports and coast. The 
officers composing this board were eminently qualified for the 
work committed to them. I^one knew better than they the pe- 
culiar topography and hydrography of the Southern coast line, 
and, therefore, they were qualified to judge of the points toward 
which an attack should be directed. The secessionists had indi- 
cated their own opinions of the strategic points by the location 
of their forts. Two of the most important of these were 
established at Hatteras Inlet, and against these the first im- 
portant naval expedition was directed. 

At the commencement of the war very few had any partic- 
ular and accurate knowledge of the hydrography and topogra- 
phy of the Southern coast. Most had only such a general idea 
of it as they had of the coast of France, or Spain, or Africa; 
and when the country read the account of the bombardment of 
the forts on the barren, shifting sands of Hatteras, it is not sur- 
prising that many should have thought it an uncalled-for and 
fruitless expedition, and that the Department had undertaken 
to make much out of little in its published reports of the battle. 
Had they known the character of the men under whose advice 
the attack was planned, and the reasons which induced the De- 
partment to undertake the work, very different opinions would 
have been formed of the plan, and its execution would have 
received the proper praise. The case may be illustrated by a 
supposition easily understood. If the position of the two 
parties in the war had been reversed, and a Southern navy had 
attempted to blockade the coast of the Horth, and the North 
had held possession of Long Island . Sound, the Hudson Eiver, 
the bays of New Jersey, and the bays at the east end of 
the sound, and the entrances to the ocean from these were 
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guarded by suitable forts, all can see that it would have been 
very difficult to cut us off from obtaining sufficient supplies, 
while our internal trade w'ould not have been in any manner 
interrupted. If, then, an expedition had been fitted out to 
captm’e the foits, either at the l^arrows or at the eastern end of 
the sound (supposing that could be fortified), all can easily see 
that such an expedition w^ould have been a very important one. 
To apply this illustration, let any one turn to the map of North 
Carolina and observe the network of sounds, bays, and navi- 
gable rivers which cover the eastern part of that State, and also 
the connecting railroads leading into the interior and joining 
the great trunk lines of the South. 

It will be seen that there are in Pamlico and Albemarle 
Sounds, and the connected w’aters, more internal navigation 
tlian is afforded by Long Island Sound and its rivers. The 
Neuse, the Chow^an, and the Roanoke supply channels leading 
far into the country, and, at suitable points, raikoads branch oft* 
to the main routes, wdiile the Dismal Swamp Canal afforded a 
communication with Norfolk. There w^cre numerous channels 
between these sounds and the ocean, inlets running across the 
nan’ow coast-line, and through wdiich small vessels could pass 
Without much fear of discovery, where a blockader could not 
follow', because of shallow w^ater; while the main channel, 
through wdiich our vessels might enter the sounds, was guarded 
by the Ilatteras forts. Once safe wdthin the sounds, the rebel 
traders had the whole country open to their operations. 

There are many facts which indicate but too plainly that 
Europe, and especially England, was liilly instructed before- 
hand in regard to the coming rebellion, and that the question 
how she could most effectually aid the secessionists, in order to 
cripple the Republic and enrich herself, had been carefully 
studied in all its aspects. Her plans were precisely such as 
secret hostility would naturally devise, with too little regard 
for justice or national comity. She declared the conspirators 
belligerents, and the ink of the proclamation was not dry before 
privateers w^ere being fitted out in her yards, by which our 
commerce was to be driven into British bottoms or our ships 
destroyed. 

The nature of the Southern coast seems to have been fully 
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explained in England, and slie had almost at once a fleet of 
blockade-runners exactly fitted to hover in the shallow waters, 
and thread the small inlets, where our heavy ships could not 
follow ; and by them she expected to supply the enemy with 
whatever was needed, and receive their cotton in return. Her 
success at first was gratifying. The main inlets, as has been 
stated, were guarded by forts, and through these and every 
smaller one — through which only the light blockade-runner 
could pass — these English smugglers glided, laden one way with 
the produce of the British workshops, and the other with cotton. 

In this manner they supplied the enemy with thousands of 
rifled muskets, with the best rifled cannon which England could 
produce, with sabres and every description of equipments for 
cavalry, with gunpowder, with cartridges, with percussion caps, 
with plates for iron-clad ships, with army hats, blankets, boots 
and shoes, and with every description of goods for common 
family use, so that the South was virtually a province hired by 
England and furnished by her to carry on war against the 
United States. They were in the employ of the British Govern- 
ment as practically, except in name, as were the Hessians which 
she sent here during the war of the Eevolution. 

There were two points on the coast of North Carolina 
toward which this hostile traffic was directed. One was Wil- 
mington, and the other the various entrances to Pamlico and 
Albemarle Sounds. Upon these points the rebels depended 
more than upon Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile for their 
supplies for the Army of Virginia. Supplies entering at these 
points were easily distributed by the various railroads and along 
the rivers, which were navigable for small craft far into the 
interior. At first, the importance of this traffic was not fully 
understood. Naturally the mind turned toward Charleston, 
Savannah, and Mobile, as the. main points where the smugglers 
would attempt to enter, and the topography of the more north- 
ern coast was not particularly known. Wilmington had been 
an unimportant city, and not many Northern vessels were in 
the habit of visiting the sounds. 

It was not, therefore, until the board of officers already 
mentioned had made their report that the Department was 
made fully acquainted with the great importance of the forts at 
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Hatteras Inlet. In consequence of this report, and under the 
advice of these officers, a squadron was fitted out and placed 
under the command of Commodore Stringham. On the 26th 
August, 1861, this first important fleet of the war sailed from 
Hampton Eoads. The following ships composed this squadron : 

Guns. 


Minuesota, Captain G. J. Van Brunt (flag-ship) 46 

\V abash, .Captain Samuel Mercer 45 

MonticcUo, Commander J. P. Gillis 6 

Susquehanna, Captain J. Chauncey lY 

Pawnee, Commander S. C. Rowan 16 

Harriet Lane, Captain John Faunce 5 

Cumberland, Captain Marston 24 


168 

United States chartered steamers Adelaide, Commantfer II, 
S. Stellwagen ; George Peabody, Lieutenant K. 11 . Lowry ; 
tug Fanny, Lieutenant Pierce Crosby. In addition to these, 
some schooners and surf-boats were towed by the steamers. 

On board the transports was a body oi‘ troops (about 900) 
under the command of Major-General Butler. The forts against 
which the squadi’on was sent are situated upon Hatteras Island 
and command tlie main iidet to the sounds. A brief de- 
scription of the island and the forts is necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding of the conflict of which they were the theatre. 

Beginning at Hatteras Inlet, the island runs in a northeast- 
erly direction about thirteen miles to Hatteras light-house. 
Here it turns almost at a right angle northward, and extends 
twenty-seven miles farther to Loggerhead Inlet, making its 
whole length about forty miles. At this northern point of the 
island is Chicamacomico, a spot which became somewhat im- 
portant in the operations of our forces. The average width of 
this island is about one mile. At some points it is probably 
two miles wide, while at other places it is not more than one- 
third of a mile in breadth. It is mostly a strip of barren sand. 
Here and there are scattered clumps of dwarf oaks, and then a 
few little marshes covered with coarse marsh-grass. The rest is 
composed of bare sand-heaps, at one time wet with the waves 
and the spray, at others glaring in the sun and drifting with 
the winds. Besides the dwarf oaks and patches of marsh-grass 
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there is nothing green, nothing that indicates cultivation, or the 
presence of civilized life. The population at tlie beginning of 
the war was said to be about five hundred. Fishing, oystering, 
piloting, wrecking, make the sum of their industrial pursuits, a 
race of beings mostly born on the island, and knowing very 
little of the world beyond their sand-spit home. A portion of 
these people, to their honor be it remembered, were loyal to 
their Government, and were driven from their homes in conse- 
quence by the rebel troops. 

Forts Clark and Hatteras are situated on the extreme south- 
western point of Hatteras Island, with a shallow bay of water 
about half a mile wide between them. Fort Clark, the smaller 
work, was merely a square redoubt, or water battery, with its 
guns bearing upon the northern approach to the inlet from the 
ocean ; while the larger fort, Hatteras, defended the inlet itself, 
and at the same time covered the smaller water battery with a 
part of its guns. These works were constructed by the rebels in 
the summer of 1861, and were laid out and finished with much 
skill and at considerable expense, under the direction of Colonel 
William 13. Thompson, of Virginia. The works were not en- 
tirely completed when attacked, some of the heavy guns in 
Fort Hatteras not having been moimted. Fort Hatteras cov- 
ered an area of between one and two acres, and was provided 
with a bomb-proof, which, however, was not suflScient protec- 
tion against our heavy shells. The forts were so situated that 
the attack was to be itiade, not from the inlet, but from the 
open sea to the southeast, and the direction of the fire of the 
ships was to the north and northwest, both forts being in the 
line of fire, but the battery Clark being half a mile nearer than 
the larger work. 

It was to be the first important experiment of the war in 
engaging earthworks with ships, and the result was awaited 
with no small anxiety by those who had planned the expedition. 
In the afternoon of the 26th, the squadron passed Cape Henry, 
and the pilot of the flag-ship Minnesota was discharged. On 
the morning of the 27th, at 9.30 a. m.. Cape Hatteras light 
was in sight, the ships encountering a heavy ground-swelL The 
squadron rou^nded the shoals off Hatteras, and at 5 p. m. an- 
chored at the southward of the cape. During the evening the 
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surf-boats were hoisted, and all preparations were made for 
landing troops in the morning. 

On Wednesday morning the wind was blowing fresh from 
the soutli, and the long lines of foam showed that a heavy surf 
was rolling on the beach, which might make the landing of the 
troops a somewhat difficult and perilous operation. The men, 
however, were called at 4 a. m., and they j)artook of an early 
breakfast. . The marines of tlie Minnesota, under the command 
of Captain William L. Shuttle^^^orth, were sent on board the 
Harriet Lane, accompanied by Major-General Butler, At 6.40 
A. M., all being ready, tlie signal was made to disembark the 
troops, and the Pawnee, Harriet Lane, and Monticello were or- 
dered to cover and assist in landing them. 

From the inlet to llatteras light-house, a distance of about 
tliirteen miles, the surf rolls in continually, and in almost un- 
broken lines of foam, varying only as it is more or less fearful 
according to the state of the weather, and to land through tliis 
is at all times a difficult and dangerous work — a task which it 
was necessary for the troops to undertake. The point selected 
for the attempt was about three miles from the inlet. The surf 
at the time was very liigh, and it was evident that the landing 
would be attended with extreme danger. Iron surf-boats had 
been provided for this work, each of whicli was intended to 
carry about one company of sold id’s. Two dismasted schooners 
which had been brouglit down for the purpose were filled with 
men, towed as near as possible to the shore, and there an- 
chored. From these tliey were embarked on the iron surf-boats 
and the boats of the squadron, to tlie number of three hundred. 
When they entered the surf* it was only with tlie utmost diffi- 
culty that they were kept from capsizing, and tliey were hurled 
on the beach, the waves sweeping over them, and the men strug- 
gling through the water waist-deep to shore. One boat, a cut- 
ter from the Pawnee, landed safely, and returned for another 
load of soldiers, but on entering the surf a second time it was 
swamped, and all on board very narrowly escaped drowning. 
It was found impossible to get the surf-boats out again, and they 
were swamped and crushed by the surf. No further attempts 
were made at landing the troops, and this left about three hun- 
dred of our men on shore in a most uncomfortable and perilous 
22 
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condition. They had taken with them two howitzers, but the 
carriage of one had been damaged in landing so as to render 
the gun useless, and one rifled howitzer was all they had left 
for tlieir protection. Much of the ammunition had l>een wet, 
and tliey had brought neither provisions nor water, as it was 
the intention to send these later in the day. But the sea mo- 
mentarily became rougher, and ere long, not only had commu- 
nication with the fleet been cut off, but the ships were com- 
pelled to haul off and get an offing in order to pass the night 
safely. The manner in which the three hundred passed the 
night will be described hereafter. At 8.45 the Wabash got 
under way, and, with the Cumberland in tow, led in toward 
Fort Clark, the Minnesota following them. The heavy frigates 
were watched with intense interest as tliey steamed on toward 
positions within range of the forts, and at 10 a. m. the jets of 
smoke leaping from every port of the broadside, and the deep 
roar that came rolling over the weaves announced that tlie figlit 
had lagun. Ten minutes later the Minnesota, liaving passed in- 
side the Wabash, took a jiosition nearer to the forts, and opened 
U]>on tliem her mighty battery. The Susrpiehanna also gained 
her allotted place, and added the Aveight of lier broadside. 

These vessels jiassod and repassed Fort Clark, pouring upon 
it a eontinuoi|s storm of shot and shell ; while the tiring of the 
rebel gunners was wild and irregular, the shot sometimes falling 
short and again passing quite over the ships. It has been often 
asked how it was jiossihle that the twenty-live guns of tliase 
forts, described as being of heavy calibre, could have been used 
upon the large ships engaged in this battle for many houi*8 with- 
out ])roducing greater efiect ; and from the little damage done 
the inference has been tliat it was really an insigniticant aflair, 
magnified in order to glorify the Navy and encourage the coim- 
try. Especially does it Beem remarkable that these huge frigates 
were not injured, when it is stated that the shot from the forts 
either fell Bhort or passed over tlie ships. But the whole is 
easily exqdained when tlie facts are known. Commodore 
Stringham fought his ships under the peciiliai* advantages 
Avhieli steam affords, and on the same plan for which such 
warm praise was bestowed soon after upon Commodore Du Pont 
at Hilton Ilead, when he used it on a somewhat larger scale. 
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Instead of anchoring his ships, in which case the gunners of the 
forts would soon have obtained their range, lie steamed past 
the enemy’s batteries, delivering his tirc^ as he eaiiie in range. 
Of course tlie motion of the steamers made it more dirticult to 
strike them, but this was not all, Tlie ships did not follow in 
each other's wake, nor pursue the siimo j>ath a second time, s(» 
that even if the range were right for the headward vessel, it 
was wrong for the next, liecause she did not pass at the same 
distance ; and wlieu the flcc't passed the second time, all the dis- 
tances were diflerent from what they werc^ at first, and so every 
filiot from the fi>rt wjis really an experimental one, a nu're trial- 
shot, and tliis atvomits for the fa(^t, stated in the rep<n*t, that the 
shot from tlie fort either fell short or ])assod over the sliips. 

8o far as is known, this was the first trial in our Navy <*f 
this movement, and the honor of introducing it bt^longs to 
Commoilore Stringham. The little that was known of lh(^ la al 
character of the Ilatteras expedition ]>revcnted the ]>uhli(^ inMn 
paying any atU'ntion to the commodore V strategy, hut wlien it 
was re|>eated s<x>n after by ComnuKlore Dn Pont in a more bril- 
liant allair, ita merit wm duly recognized. This scientific 
officer saw its advantages, and for the splendid use wliieb li(‘ 
made of it deserved the praise which he received. 

Nine-inch, lb-incli,un(i M-inch shells burst over, around, and 
in tlie fort so tliickly that the gimncrs could take no steady aini, 
and were often driven from their guns. At 12.25 e. m. the 
flags were down on liotli forts, and the rebels were evidently 
aband(»riing Fort Clark. Some were seen running toward Foit 
Ilatteras, and others were leaving tlio Bliore in lioats. As Fort 
Clark was evidently abandoned, the signal was made to (a‘;He 
firing at 12.30 i*. m. At 1.10 p. m. the troojis began to move np 
the lieaeb toward the fort, and at 2 p. m. the pickets took jios- 
session of the dcse‘rted Imttery and hoisted over it the American 
flag. At 4 o'clock Captain Gillis, of the Monticello, was or- 
dered to feel his way into tlie inlet and take possession of the 
fort; l>ut lie liad advanced only a Bliort distance when Fort 
Ilatteras opened upon him a heavy fire, and at the same time a 
steam-tng, towing a schooner filled with men for the relief of 
the forts, were seen approaching from the south. It was Ibund 
that this was quite a large Ixidy of reinforcements, but tliey 
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were soon driven back, and the Minnesota, Susquehanna, and 
Pawnee at once reopened fire upon Fort Hatteras ; the Wabash 
having gone to tow the Cumberland into the offing, where, 
being only a sailing vessel, she could be safe, as the weather 
was looking squally. 

The Monticello, for a short time, was in an exposed and 
even dangerous position. She had scarcely entered the inlet 
when she grounded frequently, striking both bow and stem. It 
was found that the water was shoaling, the ship could not be 
worked on account of the narrowness of the channel, and she 
was likely to get hard aground. 

The following report, from Commander John P. Gillis, will 
show the severity of this portion of the fight : 

U. 8 . Steamer Monticello, off Hatteras Inlet, N. C., August 31, 1861. 

Sir : 1 have the honor to report to you that, in obedience to the 
order of Flag-Ofhccr S. II. Stringham, the transport steamers, with 
troops on hoard, were conveyed safely to the position ofl’ this inlet indi- 
cated by him. 

I communicated with the United States ship Cumberland ; the Har- 
riet Lane took lier in tow. Boarded schooner Equator, from Xassiui, 
witli fruit for New York. 

On the arrival of the frigates Minnesota and Wabash (27th), received 
further instructions from the flag-oflicer, and proceeded to carry them 
out. Stood in and made a recon noissance of the shore, discovering two 
forts on north side of Hatteras Inlet, and a suitable place for landing 
troops on the beach about two and a half miles to the north. 

On the 28th received the marines from the Minnesota and Wabash; 
also a lighter or scow with two howitzers, which we landed, and assisted 
in landing some of the other troops, about 800 in all, I believe. 

The Minnesota, Wabash, and Cumberland took positions and com- 
menced shelling the forts on the point, which promptly returned the 
fire, and the Harriet Lane, Pawnee, and Monticello covered our troops 
on shore with their shell. Wind freshening and surf increasing, could 
not land more troops. Steamed down along the beach, extending our 
firing to the forts, one of which ceased to fire, and hauled down the Con- 
federate flag. We were feeling our way in through the inlet, when 
signalled to come alongside of flag-ship ; received a pilot for the inlet 
from flag-ship, and proceeded to attempt the passage, no rebel flag fly- 
ing on shore ; entered between the breakers, feeling our way carefully 
with the lead for the deepest water. The vessel struck heavily fre- 
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quentlr. Continued on, in hopes of getting into deeper water, and be 
enabled to enter the sound ; the large fort, of fifteen guns, still showing no 
colors, and our own troops in possession of the other, of five guns. As 
we turned the point or spithead, finding so little water that we would be 
compelled to turn and work the vessel out again, if possible, the largo fort 
opened a brisk fire upon us, which we promptly returned with our pivot- 
gun and port battery (two 32-poundcrs abaft), ship striking often as we 
backed and filled to turn* her head seaward. By keeping the engine in 
motion we succeeded, with the aid of the swell, in getting out of the 
inlet, firing five-second shell rapidly mid with precision at the battery. 
We were about fifteen miiiutes in this *Uight place^^ during which time 
we fired thirty shell. The fort fired slow as we came out, and did not re- 
turn our last three shot^ owing, no doubt, to the promptness with wliich 
the fiag-otticer and the other vessels opened upon them for our relief. 

We were struck by eight-inch shot and shell ; once amidships, c»ri 
port side, siiot lodged in knee ; another amidsliips, on port side, wliicli car- 
ried away boat-davit, and drove tlie fragmeutH of sliell and davit tlivough 
the armory, pantry, and galley; another sliot carried away part of fort'- 
topsail yard and sail on the })ort yard-arm ; another on tlio starlioard 
bow. This shot lodged in the knee, at forward end of sliell-locker. 
Another shot amidships, on the starboard side, passed tlirougb, across 
berth-deck, paint-locker, and bulkhead, across lire-nnun, and lodged in 
the port coal-bunker, ripping up the deck in the gangway over it ; 
whale-boat’s bottom shot away and gig injured, lleceivtal carpenterH 
from the flag-ship to make temporary repail's, plug shot-holes, etc., and 
stood in toward tlie batteries, firing several guns. 

Expended the following ammunition : 


17 five-second 10-inch si jell 

9 

five-second a2-pound shell. 

18 ten-second 10-inch shell. 

20 

ten-second JCi-pound hIicII. 

11 fifteen-second lO-inch shell. 

11 

fiftcen-Bocond «2-i)ound shell 

46 ten-inch shell. 

40 

32-poimd shell 


46 



86 


Shrapnell 

3 


Total 

89 


Powder . — 40 ten-pound charges, 

28 

six-pound charges, 15 four- 


pound charges ; total, 89 charges. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John P. Gillis, Commander, 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy^ Washington, 
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At 6.15 the signal was made to cease firing, and the sqnad- 
ron hauled off fbr the night, with the exception of the Monti- 
(?ello, Pawnee, and Harriet Lane ; which were ordered to go 
insliore and protect the troops during the night. The roar of 
tlie battle died away as one after another of the ships drew out 
of range, the fire of Fort Hatteras ceased, and those not par- 
tially deafened by the guns heard again the dash of the surf on 
tlie sandy beach and a seaward murmur as from a coming 
storm; while the blows of the carpenters repairing damages 
on l)oard the Monticello rang out sharply over the waters. The 
main body of troops remained during the night near where they 
were landed, with no very pleasant prospects of comfort on 
that bare sand-spit, with the promise of a squally night. 

About tliree hundred men had been landed in the manner 
already stated, and were left without food or shelter, or fresh 
water, or support from the fleet, on a hostile shore, but a short 
distance from the forts whose garrisons outnumbered them, and 
with a fleet of light steamers near that could bring other troops 
for a night attack. In this state of things scouts were sent out to 
reconnoitre. They brought back the report that Fort Clark was 
evacuated, the troops having been withdrawn to Fort Hatteras. 
A small body of the troops thereupon marched up and took pos- 
session, hoisting on the rampaiis the Union flag. For some 
unexplained reason the fire from the ships was kept up after 
tlic little band had entered Fort Clark, and, as a consequence, 
they were speedily shelled out again, and that before they could 
take possession of some commissary stores that the enemy had 
abandoned, and which the soldiers greatly needed, for they had 
eaten nothing since 6 o’clock in the morning, and their labors 
during the day had been severe. They had also been thorough- 
ly drenched, and had inarched to the fort in their wet clothing, 
and were not yet accustomed to the hardships which veteran 
soldiers are so often called upon to endure. Under such circum- 
8ta||ces they were compelled to march back to the place where 
they had landed, nearly three miles. On their retreat they 
captured some stragglers from the forts, and from them and 
some negroes they learned that the rebel forces outnumbered 
ours, and that they were expecting reenforcements during tlie 
night. The prospect was certainly not very encouraging. 
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The soldiers, however, were disposed to put upou the matter 
as cheerful a face as possible. They discovered a few sheep 
and some geese, which, in army phrase, were appropriated ” 
or “ acquired.’’ Camp-fires were lighted, and a process, wKich 
they were obliged to regard as cooking, was gone through with. 
Bayonets and cutlasses made very serviceable spits, and this 
meat alone, thus cooked, made the only supper, and breakfast 
also, of men wdio had been used to the comforts of Nortliern 
homes and the luxuries of cities. 

They had no tents or shelter of any kind, and the night was 
rainy. Their garments were yet wet from the drenching of the 
landing, and so with the wet sand for a bod, with wot clothing 
for a covering, the rain falling upon them, and the surge hislied 
by the rising gale howling in their very ears, these weary de- 
fendei*s of our flag tried liard to sleej). During the night, as 
was afterward known, tlie enemy were busy throwing troops 
into llatteras, and organizing to attack the little band, but tlioir 
own pickets made a false report that tlie Union troops in large 
numbers were advancing to attack the forts, and thus they were 
held back from an assault in which our troo])3 would probably 
have been captured. Thus the three hundred passed a safe but 
watchful and anxious night. 

On Thui*sday rnoniing, the 29th, the weather was pleasant, 
and the sea not so rough. At 5.30 a. m. the general signal was 
made, ‘‘ J’repare to engage batteries.” All weighed anchor, stood 
in toward tlie shore, and discovered,” says Commodore String- 
ham, the main body of our troops near wliere they landed.” 
A small guard had taken possession of Fort Clark after it had 
been deserted under the fire of the fleet. The commander of 
the Monticello was instructed to bring off the troops if they 
wished to reombark, or to supply them with provisions if they 
desired to remain. At 7.30 the signal to attack was given, with 
a precaution against firing too near the battery already won. 
At 8 A. M. the side-wheel steamer Susquehanna being ahead 
opened her broadside upon Fort llatteras, the Wabash followed, 
and then the Minnesota, with their enormous batteries, and soon 
after the Cumberland came in under sail from the offing, and 
joined again in the fight. The enemy had now five guns less 
^an yesterday, and they used the remainder with very little 
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effect. Commodore Stringhani, observing that some of our shot 
fell short, signalled to use 15-second fuses only and with 10-inch 
guns. This change made the firing much more effectual, shot 
and shell fell thick in and around the fort, and it was enveloped 
with smoke and clouds of dust. The Harriet Lane also came 
up and joined in the firing with her rifled guns. 

During the last day’s fight the fire of the ships was very accu- 
rate. The range was two miles, and the 15-second fuses explod- 
ed the shells at exactly that distance. Considering the heavy 
batteries of the ships engaged, and the number of their guns, it 
is not surprising that sometimes three shells would burst at once 
in the fort. It was almost a matter of course that the garrison 
became demoralized. They could not stand to their guns, every 
thing which shot and shells could destroy in the fort was being 
smashed in pieces, and, in spite of remonstrance or commands, 
they took refuge in the bomb-proof, leaving their stations at the 
puff of smoke from the guns of the ships. For the last hour 
and a half of the boml)ardment, as stated by tlic commanding 
officer of tlie fort, the shells fell mostly in the centre of his 
works, and so tliickly as to force his men to shelter. At length 
a shell struck a ventilator in tlie top of the bomb-proof, and 
went through, and, though it did not explode, it spread conster- 
nation among the three hundred men that were packed within. 
The shell filled the bomb-proof with dust and smoke, and the 
men supposing that the magazine was on fire, a great panic en- 
sued, and they were beyond control. Not long after, another ex- 
ploded on the bomb-proof, and it was quite evident that, not 
only would it soon be destroyed, but the magazine would itself 
be exploded. It was deemed folly to protract the defence, and 
a white flag was run up over the fort, and the victory was won. 
Prolonged cheers from the fleet rose louder than the roar of 
the surge, and the firing ceased. 

Commodore Barron refused to surrender the forts to the 
troops who had now come up, the number being so small, and 
they having taken no part in the battle. He was therefore 
taken on board the flag-ship, and there he gave up his sword to 
his former friend, Commodore Stringham. The ^cond day’s 
bombardment continued a little more than three hours. 

When the white flag was raised on the fort the troops 
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marclied up, and at 11.30 Major-General Butler, in the tug 
Fanny, went into the inlet to the rear of the forts to take pos- 
session. Three steamei’s and several scliooners with rebel ti'opps 
on board were in the sound watching tlie engagement, but they 
left after the surrender of the fort, the Fanny sending some shot 
after them from her rifled gun. The ehartei'ed steamers, with 
the remainder of tlie troops on board, then went into the inlet * 
to land them, and tlius ended the first important naval engage- 
ment of the war. As the result, possession was obtained of the 
key to the inland waters of North Carolina, and six hundred 
and fifteen prisonei's were ca])tured, at tlie liead of whom was 
that Samuel Barron who, a slioii; time before, by an order ob- 
tained from President Lincoln, in some unexphiined manner, 
was to have taken the charge of a most imjHirtant office in the 
Navy Department, which order was revoked upon tlie firm re- 
monstrance of Secretary Welles. Tlie ]>resence of tliis pci’son 
at tliese forts is a very instructive commentary upon the wisdom 
of those who ])rocured from Mr. liincoln his appointment to a 
position where lie would have known all the intended operations 
of the Navy, the location of every ship, and tlie station of every 
officer, and could tlierefore have frustrated every movement of 
the Department. The following are the articles of capitulation 
as signed off* Ilatteras Inlet : 

Oyr Hattkras Tklbt, I 

United States Flao-Ship Minnesota, A. d, 18(51. ) 

Ariicks of capiulatimi between FUig-Ojjlietr Hinrtghmn^ commanding the Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron'' and Benjamin F. Butler, United Sluter Army, command- 
ing on behalf of the Unifcii Staten (jovernment, and Samuel Barron, command- 
ing the naval force for the defence of North Carolina and Virginia, and Colonel 
Martin, commanding the forces, and Major Andreicn, commanding the same 
forces, at Fort Hatleras, 

It is stipulated and agreed hotween the contracting parties that the 
forces under the command of the said Barron, Martin, and Andrews, 
and all munitions of war, arms, men, and property, under the command 
of said Barron, Martin, and Andrews, he unconditionally surrendered to 
the Government of the United States in terms of full capitulation. 

And it is stipulated and agreed liy the contracting parties on the 
part of the United States Government that the officers and men shall 
receive the treatment due to prisoners of war. 

In witness whereof, we, the said Stringhara and Butler, on behalf of 
the United States, and the said Barron, Martin, and Andrews, repre- 
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senting the forces at Hatteras Inlet, heretmto interchangeably set our 
hands this twenty-ninth day of August/ A d. 1801, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty-fifth year. 

8. H. Stringham, 

Flag-Officer Atlantic Bhchading Squadrm. 

Benjamin F. Butler, 

Major-Oenerol United States Army^ commanding, 

S. Barron, 

Flag-Officer Confederate States Navy, 
Commanding Naval Defences South and North Carolina, 

William F. Martin, 

Colonel 1th Regiment Infantry North Carolina Volunteers, 

W. S. G. Andrews, 

Major ^ commanding Forts Hatteras and Clark, 

The following papers will show the opinion of Commodore 
Stringham and of Secretary Welles in regard to the importance 
of the enteq:)ri8e : 

U. S. Flag-Shti* Ministebota, New York IIabbor, September 2, 18G1. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose to the Department a correct list 
of the prisoners captured by the Navy at Forts Hatteras and Clark on 
the 29th day of August, a. d. 1861, amounting to a few more than the 
number I gave in my dispatch No. 133. 

The three senior officers of the enemy surrendered their swords to 
me on board the Minnesota. Will the Department please inform me 
what disposition I can make of them ? 

I am not able to get a correct list of the killed and wounded on the 
part of the enemy. 

I wish ill this official manner to renew the opinion which I have here- 
tofore giyen as to the very great importance to the Government of re- 
taining in our possession the forts at Hatteras. This inlet I consider the 
key to all the ports south of Hatteras, and only second in importance to 
Fortress Monroe and Hampton Eoads. From all I can learn, it was the 
intention of the enemy to fortify this point as strongly as possible. 

It will be of great service to our fleet in their blockading opera- 
tions, and most eflectually, I trust, put an end to the pirating which 
has been so successfully carried on there for some time past. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. H, Stringham, 

Flag-Officer Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
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Nayt DEPAsfMBirrt Sa^^anber 8» 1861. 

Sir: Tlie Department congratulates you and those of your com- 
mand, and also the officers and soldiers of the army who cooperated 
with you on the i*cduction of Forts Ilatteraa and Clark, and the capfure 
of the forces employed in their defence. 

Tlie successful result, tlius fir, of an expedition projected with great 
care, and the occupation of the position commanding the most irapor- 
tiint inlet on the coast of North Carolina will bo attended with conse- 
quences that can scarcely be overestimated. 

This brilliant achicvenient, accomplished wdtiiout the loss of a man 
on yotir part, or injury to any one in the Federal service, has carried 
joy and gladness to the bosom of every friend of the Union. 

It is, I trust, but the beginning of results that will soon eventuate in 
suppressing the insurrection, and confirming more strongly than ever 
tlie integrity of the Union. 

Convey to the officers and men of the respective vessels under your 
command the thanks of the Department for their gallant conduct, and 
the assurance that is thus afforded that, in the great emergency now 
upon us, the country may rely, as of old, upon the vigor the courage, 
and the enthusiasm of its brave officers and sailors. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer S. 11. Stringiiam, 

Commanding Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 


This wa.s really tlie first iinjiortant success of tlic war, the 
first event which revived the drooping spirits of tlie country 
after the capture of Sumter and the ilisgrace of Bull liun. It 
was not remarkable for the character of the fighting, though 
our ships and their batteries were skilfully liandled, anti officers 
and men performed tlieir duties nobly. The rebel forts, though 
mounting twenty-five guns, effected little, except when the 
Monti cello was for a short time aground and unmanageable in 
tlie inlet, because of the manner in which the ships were man- 
aged, and because they were overwhelmed by the shot and shell 
from the ships. The important feature of tlie victory was, that 
a foothold was gained upon the Southern coast which afforded 
a point of support for our blockading squadrons ; that it gave us 
command of the most important jiassage to the sounds on the 
coast of North Carolina, and prevented the entrance of English 
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smugglers, while it also stopped to a great extent the fitting out 
of piratical expeditions on those interior waters. 

The capture of the Hatteras forts was soon followed by 
other operations along the coast and sounds, which were in- 
tended both to weaken the defences of the enemy, and to extend 
and secure our control of the adjacent coast and waters. The 
first of these was directed against Fort Ocracoke. Ocracoke 
Inlet is some twenty miles south of Hatteras. Just inside of tho 
inlet is a small island called Beacon Island. On the seaward 
face of this island, and so placed as to command the inlet, the 
rebels had constructed a fort intended to mount twenty guns. 
At Portsmouth, a small village on a point near by, four 8-inch 
guns had also been placed, with the intention of constructing a 
battery which would also command the channel of the inlet. The 
capture of the Hatteras forts interrupted the rebel plans, and 
they were compelled to evacuate both these points, and it was 
thought important to fit out an expedition to destroyv^the guns 
and other material, in order to prevent these points from being 
reoccupied. The following is the official report of this opera- 
tion: 

U. S. Steamer Pa'v^tneb, Hatteras Inlet, Sei)tember 18, 1861. 

Sin: On Saturday, tho 14tli instant, I gave a pass to one of the peo- 
ple on Hatteras Island to go to Ocracoke Inlet for the purpose of bring- 
ing liis family from Portsmouth. I directdfi this person to examine the 
forts on Beacon Island and Portsmouth Island, and bring me a true 
report of the condition of things ; tho number of guns mounted, if any , 
and the number dismounted; whether any troops were there, and 
whether the gun-carriages had ail been burnt or not, and to report the 
result to me on his return. 

On Sunday morning, the 15th instant, the boat came alongside with 
the man and his wife and children in a destitute state. We gave them 
food, and the surgeon prescribed and furnished medicine for the 'sick of 
the family. 

The man reported that there were twenty guns in Fort Beacon and 
four 8-inch shell guns at Portsmouth ; that the guns were spiked and 
the carriages burnt on the 1st instant, as already reported to you. 

He also stated that a steamer came to Beacon Island, before he left 
Portsmouth, for the purpose of carrying off the guns. 

I immediately determined to use all the means at my command to 
prevent the removal of the guns, and forthwith got the steamer Fanny 
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alongside to prepare her for this sendee, and had the launch armed and 
equipped. I sent a request to Colonel Hawkins to give me as many of 
the naval brigade as could be spared, which he cheerfully complied with. 
When the Fanny was brought alongside, her iron rudder-perch was 
found so much injured that it would be impossible to send her without 
repairs, and so the forge was gotten up, and the clink of the hammers 
soon succeeded the voices of the crow in their responses to our usual 
Sunday morning sendee. 

I dispatched the information to Captain Chauncey, in the offing, wdio 
promptly informed me that he would send in four boats and all his 
marines. I sent him word that I would have great ]>loasuro in cooperat- 
ing with him as senior officer, and would send him the Tempest to tow 
his boats over Ocracokc l)ar. 

At daylight on Monday monung the Fanny was towed alongside, and 
her rudder temporarily fitted ; the naval brigjulc were taken on board 
with four days’ provision and water, and the launeli similarly provided 
for. 

The expedition beirig carefully organized an<l provided with sledge- 
hammers to break oft' the trunnions, and 32-pounder sliot and twenty 
7-pound cartridges to bo used in firing one gun against the trunnion of 
another, left this ship at half-past seven o'clock. The launch com- 
manded by Lieutenant Kastiiian, in low of the Fanny ; the expedition 
under cominiind of Lieutenant Maxwell, the executive ofticer of this 
ship. 

I dispatched the tug Tempest to Ca}>taiu (Jhauncey, slie drawing too 
much water to enter the sound. At 10 o’clo(;k the Susquehanna and 
tug started for the inlet; on the evening of tlie same day the tug and 
Susquehanna returned and ancliorcd off Fort Clark. Tin; tug eamo the' 
next morning, and the |)ilot informed mo that the force from the Siis- 
qiielianna did not enter Ocracoke in consequence of the suif. 

On the aflernoon of the I7th instant I felt mucli anxiety for our ex- 
pedition. 

The Susquehanna remained at anchor in the ofting, and our force 
w’as left to lake care of itself. 

Early this morning the look-out at the masthead gave us the gratify- 
ing intelligence that our expedition was in sight, and it reached the ship 
about 11 o’clock. 

Lieutenants Maxwell and Eastman performed the service with ability 
and energy, and bore my thanks. 

The destruction of the fort is complete, and twenty-two guns dis- 
abled ; these were all the guns that were there, with the exception of 
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two taken off in the steamboat Albemarle on Sunday. The destruction 
of the guns was with me a necessity. I had no means of transporting 
them nor of defending them in their position. I therefore hope my 
course will meet with your approval. 

I enclose a copy of Lieutenant Maxwell’s report, giving all the de- 
tails of this important service, which was performed without an accident 
of any kind. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. C. Rowan, Commander, 

Flag-Officer S. H. Stringham, commanding Atlantic Squadron, 

U. 8 . Steamer Pawitee, Hatteras Ijtlet, Sqyteniber 18, 1861. 

Sir : I have to report that, in compliance with your orders of the 
16tb, I started for Ocracoke on that day in the steamer Fanny, towing 
the Pawnee’s launch. Lieutenant Eastman had charge of the latter with 
twenty-two men and six marines from the ship, and the 12-poiind 
howitzer, and I had on board six men and sixty-one soldiers of the naval 
brigade, under Lieutenants Tillotson and Rowe. 

We arrived within two miles of the fort on Beacon Island at 11a. m., 
when the Fanny grounded. I sent Lieutenant Eastman in tlie launch to 
sound for the channel. Wliilc he was so occupied, a sail-boat with two 
men put off from Portsmouth to cross the sound. A shot from the 
Fanny brought them alongside, and they piloted us to within a hun- 
dred yards of the fort. It is called Fort Ocracoke, and is situated on 
tlic seaward face of Beacon Island ; it was entirely deserted ; it is octag- 
onal in shape, contains four shell-rooms about twenty-five feet square, 
and in the centre a large bomb-proof one hundred feet square, with 
the magazine within it. Directly above the magazine, on each side, 
were four large tanks containing w'atcr. 

The fort has been constructed with great care of sand in barrels cov- 
ered with earth and turf; the inner framing of the bomb-proof was built 
of heavy pine timber. There were platforms for twenty guns, which 
had been partially destroyed by fire ; the gun-carriages had been all 
burned. There were eighteen guns in the fort, viz. : four 8-inch navy 
shell-guns and fourteen long 32-pounders. 

The steamer Albemarle left on Sunday afternoon, canydng off two 
guns. I found 150 barrels also, many of them filled with water; there 
being no water in the fort, they had brought it from Washington and 
Newbem. 

I landed the men at half-past one o’clock, and commenced breaking 
off the trunnions of the guns. While a portion of our men and the 
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naval brigade were so employed, I sent Lieutenant Eastman in the 
launch to Portsmouth, where he found three 8-inch navy shell-guns 
lying on the beach, and one mounted on a carriage ; they had all Jbeen 
spiked. Tliere was no battery erected there, although we were informed 
that one would have been built but for our coming. There had been a 
camp at Portsmouth called Camp Washington, but a portion of the 
troops were sent to Fort Ilattcras when it was attacked on August 28, 
and the remainder retired to the main-land. 

Poilsmouth, which formerly contained 450 inhabiUints, w^as neaidy 
deserted, but the people are expected to return ; those remaining seem 
to be Union men, and expressed satisfaction at our coming. Lieutenant 
Eastman assured them that they would not be molested by the Govern- 
ment, and that they might return to their usual occupations. 

Tliere arc no intronchments nor guns at Ocracokc. The fishermen 
and pilots who fled after our attack have generally returned. I tried to 
destroy the guns by lireaking the trunnions off with sledges, and by 
dropping solid sliot upon them from an elevation, with little success, I 
then fired solid shot from a 64-pouiidcr at them, and in this manner 
disabled them. 

Lieutenant Eastman disabled the gnus at IVilsmoutli by knocking 
off the cascables and leaving them in the salt water on the beach. After 
destroying tiic guns I collected all the lumber, baiTels, and wheclbairow’s, 
and placed them in and about the bomb jiroof, set fire to tlic pile, and 
entirely destroyed it. A light-sliip, which had betui used as a Htore-sliip, 
and which was run upon the shore some distance from the fort, with the 
intention of subsequently tow ing off and anning, 1 also set fire to. 

At half-|)ast six o’clock this morning I started on our retuni ; we 
met w ith no detention, and arrived safely with all hands at half-past 
eleven o’clock. 

I am happy to report that the conduct of our men and the naval 
brigade w'as excellent. Lieutenant P^astraan and Lieutenants Tillotson 
and liowe, of tlie naval brigade, rendered me most efficient assistance, 

I am, respectfully, your obedient ser^^ant, 

James G. Maxwell, Lieutenant^ U, N, 
Commander S. C. Rowan, United States Steamer Pawnee, 

This secured the entire possession of the coast from Hatteras 
Inlet soutliward to Cape Lookout, and virtually to Cape Fear 
Kiver; because the inlets between Cape Lookout and Cape 
Fear are small and shallow, Northward, the possession of 
Hatteras gave control of the coast to Hampton Beads. 
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Viewed simplj as the bombardment and capture of two 
PTnall forts, and the spiking or destroying the guns of another 
deserted one on the bare sands of that desolate coast, these 
things appeared very insignificant, and as such were ridiculed 
by some ; but their real importance is seen when they are re- 
garded as the first step, and that a necessary one, in the re- 
covery of the coast and harbors of the South, when it is known 
that this was the first check put upon the illicit traffic by which 
the rebels were supplied ; that it introduced our vessels into 
those important interior waters, which the forts at the inlet 
guarded, and prepared the way for the capture of the works on 
Eoanoke Island, and the destruction of the rebel fleet and com- 
merce. It is true that tlie blockade-runners sought other en- 
trances ; but, as channel after channel was closed, their chances 
of escape were diininislied and the task of our blockading 
squadron, in watching the remainder, was easier. The subse- 
quent operations upon Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds and 
their rivers, show how important a base these formed for the 
rebels, and liow difficult it would have been to crush the re- 
bellion had they remained in their possession. A garrison was 
left at Fort Hatteras, which found it both a dangerous and 
uncomfortable spot. In some of the severe storms they were 
driven from their quarters by the waves, subjecting them to 
annoying privations and dangerous exposure ; while the rebels 
gathered about them, watching an opportunity to attack, and 
they succeeded in capturing a part of an Indiana regiment. To 
watch and repel such attacks was a part of the duty of the Navy. 

One of these fights, in which the steamer Monticello was 
engaged, had some quite peculiar features. Colonel Hawkins, 
who was placed in command of Fori Hatteras after its capture — 
having heard that the rebels had occupied Eoanoke Island, with 
the intention of fortifying it so as to protect both Albemarle 
Sound and an inlet near the island— thought it to be his duty 
to send a body of men to seize and fortify Chicamacomico, the 
extreme northern point of Hatteras Island, and about forty 
miles from the forts. Accordingly, the small steamers Ceres 
and Pallas were sent, with the Twentieth Indiana regiment, to 
take possession of the place. They started on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and reached the designated point the same day ; but 
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the water was so shallow that even these light-draught boats 
were obliged to anchor thi'ee miles from sliore, and from that 
point the troo})8 were landed in small boats. They were, how- 
ever, but partially equipped and very scantily provided with 
provisions, as these were to be forwarded tlie next day by the 
steamer Fanny, an army transport not connected with the ISTavy 
nor under its orders. The Fanny did not leave until the first Of 
October. She reached her destination the same afternoon. 
Just as she arrived three rebel 6teamei*s made their api^earanee, 
but their true character was not known until they 0 }>ened fire 
upon the Fanny. Had they been recognized when fii*st seen all 
on board the tug might have escaped, for one l)arge had already 
been loaded with cam])-e(|uipage and some otlier articles, and 
this barge with ten pei'sons had time to leave and get out of 
reach alter the rebel gunboats came in sight; as it was, twenty- 
eight were ca])tured with tlio Fanny. The rebels found the 
ITnion steamer (piite a valuable ]>rize. She had on board sixty 
barrels of Hour, one thousand new overcoats, nine thousand 
pounds of l)eef, the goods of the sutler of the regiment, and 
two rifled cannon. The (ai]>ture was not nnnle without resist- 
ance. A gun-squad Irom (/olonel Hawkins's regiment was on 
board, and they used a gun of the Fanny with such effect as to 
seriously injure two of the enemy's boats. l>ut the Fanny was 
aground l)efore the battle began, and besides she had to contend 
witli twelve guns on tlie rebel boats. Her capture was seen to 
be inevitable and the men on board destroyed what they could, 
before she was surrendered. 

So soon as the rel)els learned the true condition of affairs, 
they conceived the bold design not only of capturing the six 
hundred men of the Indiana regiment, but of retaking the forts 
at Hatteras. The plan was to land a large body of men above 
the Union regiment and another below, between them and 
Hatteras, and thus render retreat impossible and their caj)ture 
certain. Then, with a fleet of light steamers, they intended to 
pass ra])idly down the sound and make a sudden attack upon 
the forts at the inlet. Hut for unforeseen events they might ])er- 
haps liave succeeded. The rebel movement was attempted on the 
4th of October. They had collected ten transports, six steamers, 
besides the steamer Fanny, one cotton-barge, and two fl^atboats ; 
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carrying in all about three thousand men. This force the 
rebels divided, intending to land a part above and a part below 
the Indiana encampment. Colonel Brown, commanding the 
Union troops, divided his forces also, intending to light the 
enemy at the two points indicated. At this juncture Colonel 
Brown received peremptory orders to retreat. Being at some 
distance from his camp, he had no time to return for supplies, 
and the regiment was compelled to begin a homeward march 
of some forty miles, destitute of nearly every thing which could 
sustain them on their journey. 

The movement of the enemy’s fleet revealed their intention, 
which was to land one body of their troops about eighteen 
miles below, and thus cut off the retreat ; and it seemed to be 
reduced to a question of speed betw^een steamers and men 
wading through the loose and scorching sand. The rebel flo- 
tilla, however, was delayed by some of the boats getting 
aground, and their troojm were not landed until after dark; 
and Colonel Brown passing the point where the rebel fleet lay 
without being perceived, rea(*hed, after a day of intense sufier- 
ing and fatigue, Ilatteras light-house ; where, early the next 
morning, they Avere reenforced by Colonel Hawkins’s regiment 
sent up from the forts to relieve tliem. From them and the 
Susquehanna the half-lamished six hundred obtained a supply 
of food and water. 

Upon learning that the Indiana regiment had been reen- 
forced, tlie rebels began a retreat up the island, which proved 
far more disastrous to them than that of the Union troops had 
been ; for they were at once pursued not by marching troops but 
by a steamer, following them on the outside of the island. This 
steamer was the Monticello, commanded by Lieutenant D. L. 
Braine. As has been stated, the island is a narrow and almost 
bare sand-spit, not too wide to be swept by the shells of a light- 
draught steamer at nearly every point. A more perilous position 
could therefore scarcely be imagined for a body of troops than 
to be placed under the guns of such a steamer on this almost 
level sand-beach with no possibility of escape or shelter. Such 
was precisely the situation of the rebel regiments that had 
marched down toward Ilatteras light-house, expecting to make 
an easy prey of the retreating Indianians. 
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The Monticello overtook them at Kinekeet Inlet, some fifteen 
miles above Ilatteras light-house, and running in ^to \7ithin 
three-fourths of a mile of the beach, opened upon tlie shelterless 
mass with shells from her heavy guns. The precision of her 
fire was so great that the shells burst in the midst of them, 
causing both destruction and panic. Eacli shell, and they fol- 
lowed each other very rapidly, left great blanks in the masses 
where they fell, and in the utmost teiTor tliey scattered and ran.' 
But they could not fly beyond the range of the Monticello’s 
guns, for she easily kejd them abreast of her, and fired into 
groups of them as rapidly as the excited and exulting gunnel’^ 
could load and j)oint their pie(*es. Some of tlie rebels ran for 
shelter to a little grove of dwarfed trees, where the sliolls 
quickly followed making havoc among them again. As soon 
as possible the rebel flotilla drew inshort‘, but they could not 
get within range of the Monticello on the other side of the 
island, and, therefore, devoted tliemselves to the rescue of the 
regiments that were sutlering so terribly from the Montieello’s 
fire. The soldiers rushed into the wat(‘r as the boats ap- 
proached, and many were killed and wounded thus. Two 
heavily loaded l)argcs were struck by shell and siiidc or Idown 
in pieces, thus adding terribly to the slaughter. It was one 
of the most horrible scenes of the war. h'or more than three 
hours the Monticello kept up this destructive Are until her am- 
munition was nearly exj)ended; she having tired nearly two 
hundred sliells, and night drawing on she hauled off leaving the 
rebels Bcattered for four miles along the beach, and the dead 
and wounded, and arms and accoutrements lying thick along a 
still more extended line. It was a one-sided light, and one of 
the most deadly for the rebels in which they were engaged. 
The following is the official report of the commander of the 
Monticello, which will show that the preceding account is not 
too highly colored : 

IJ. S. STEA-JiEn Monticello, off IIattkbas Inlkt, N. C., October 6, 1861. 

Sir : I have the honor to inform you that, in obedience to your 
order of this moniing, I stood through the inmjr channel of Hatteras 
Shoals at 12.30 p. m., and stood close along-shore to the northward, 
keeping a bright look-out from aloft. At 1.30 p. m. we discovered 
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several vessels over the woodland Kinekeet, and at the same time a regi- 
ment raarcJjing to the northward, carrying a rebel flag in their midst, 
with many stragglers in the rear ; also two tugs inside flying the same 
flag. As they came out of the woods Kinekeet we ran close inshore 
and opened a deliberate Are upon them at the distance of three-quarters 
of a mile. At our first shell, which fell apparently in their midst, they 
rolled up their flag and scattered, moving rapidly up the beach to the 
northward. We followed upon them, firing rapidly from three guns, 
driving them up to a clump of woods, in which they took refuge, and 
abreast of which their steamers lay. We now shelled the woods and 
could see them embarking in small boats for their vessels, evidently in 
great confusion and suflering greatly from our fire. 

Their steamers now opened upon us, firing, however, but three shots, 
which fell short. Two boats, filled with men, were struck by our shells 
and destroyed. Tlircc more steamers came down the sound and took 
position opposite the woods we were shelling; also two sloops. We 
continued firing deliberately upon them from one and a half p. m. until 
three and a half p. m., when two men were discovered on the sea-beach 
making signals to us. Supposing them to be two of the Indiana regi- 
ment, we sent an armed boat and crew to bring tliem off, covering them 
at tlic same time with our fire. Upon the boat nearing the beach they 
took to the water, and one of them was successful in reaching the boat 
— Private W. O. Haver, company II, Twentieth regiment Indiana 
troops. The other man. Private Charles White, company II, Twentieth 
Indiana troops, was, unfortunately, drowned in the surf. Private Haver 
informs me that he was taken prisoner on the morning of the 4th ; that 
he witnessed our fire, which was very destructive ; he states that two of 
our shells fell into two sloops loaded with men, blowing the vessels to 
pieces and sinking them ; also that several of the officers were killed ; 
their horses were seen running about the track. He had just escaped 
from his captors after shooting the captain of one of the rebel companies. 
He states that the enemy were in the greatest confusion, rushing wildly 
into the water, striving to get oft‘ to their vessels. Private H. now 
directed me to the point where the rebels were congregated, waiting an 
opportunity to get ofi*. 1 opened fire again with success, scattering 
them. We were now very close, in three fathoms water, and five-second 
shells told with cflect. Six steamers were now oflf the point, one of 
which I recognized as the Fanny. At 5.2o p. m. we ceased firing, leav- 
ing the enemy scattered along the beach for upward of four miles. 

I fired repeatedly at the enemy’s steamers with our rifled cannon, a 
Parrott 80-pounder, and struck the Fanny, I think, once. I found the 
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range of tins piece much short, of what I had anticipated, many of the 
shot timiing end over cud, and not exceeding much the range of the 
smooth-bore 32-pounders« * * ^ * 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. L. Bkaine, 

Lieutcjianty commanding U» S. Steams?iip Montkeilo, 
Captain J. L, Laupner, 

commanding IL S, Steamship Susquehanna^ 

off Cape HatteraSy N, C. 



CHAPTER XXL 


THE MONITOR AND THE MERRIMACK. 

As already stated, the Secretary of the Navy took the 
earliest opportunity of calling the attention of Congress to 
tlie construction of iron-clad vessels, having primary reference 
to their use in reducing the forts which the rebels had seized 
upon the Southern coast, but witli the ultimate purpose of em- 
ploying them in any service to which they might l)e adapted. 
In answer to this request. Congress authorized liim to build one 
or more iron-elads, according to the recommendation of a board 
of naval officers to be appointed by him to examine and report 
in what mc'inner an appropriation made sliould in their opinion 
be expended. Tliat report is inserted in its proper i)lacc. It 
recommended the contracts which resulted in the construction 
of the Monitor, the New Ironsides, and the Galena. There 
was nothing peculiar or original in the plan of the last-named 
vessels. The one was intended to be an iron-clad corvette, and 
the other a mailed frigate, both essentially after the Englisli and 
French pattern, and consequently the contractors ran no special 
risk. They were simply required to follow the specifications, 
and to construct a ship which would float tlie requisite weight 
3f armor and of battery. The risk of their being shot-proof lay 
upon the Government itself. It was a very jalain business, and 
the builders had for their guide the experience of England and 
France. 

Here an important fact should be presented and considered 
by all who have been led to suppose that the Department de- 
voted itself exclusively to the untried experiment of the Mon- 
itor plan, overlooking the experience of the world beside. So 
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far from this being true, tlie Secretary contracted almost at the 
same time for every principal form of iron-clad then known, in 
addition to the untried Monitor. The New Ironsides and ‘the 
Galena represented the European broadside ship. The St. 
Louis, the first iron-clad whicli Avent into actual service in 
America, represented the class with roof-shaped or sloping armor 
sides, adopted afterward uniformly by tlie rebels, and the Mon- 
itor, an original creation ; these present every form of mailed 
vessel wliich was brought into use at home or abroad during 
the period of the war. 

Tlie Secretary and his advisers, then, must receive credit, not 
only for taking measures at once to try all forms of iron-chuls 
known, but for the boldness and courage to try a battery then 
unknown, and winch has more than veritied since the most 
sanguine expectations • wliieli its prigectors and friends had 
formed. 

For the encouragement of those who may hereafter be called 
upon to perforin similar service, it is imjiortant that history 
should give due credit to the men who came forward cheer- 
fully to the aid of the Government in the (^instruction of the 
original Monitor. It has been said, and truly, that there was 
nothing unusual in the form of the contract into which they 
entered, nor in its forfeitures and guaranties, and that the Gov- 
eriinient retained in its hands merely the usual amount, and 
upon terms ('ommon to all its contra<'ts. ]>ut tlujse statements, 
though true, do not exhibit tlie real points of ditierenee between 
undertaking to build a Monitor at that thne^ and an agreement 
to eoristrnet a eominon broadside iron-clad, or even one with 
sloping side-armor. It was not the technical form of the con- 
tract, hut wliat the ])arties contracted to do, which shows the 
risk that ])atriotism was willing to takci for the sake of the 
country. They contracted to furnisli in a given time, and that 
a short time, a shot-proof battery such as had never liefore heeri 
known, original not only in general design, l>ut in the arrange- 
ment of parts, wdth new inetliods of mounting guns — heavier 
guns than had before been used on sliipboard — and they bound 
themselves to cause this novel vessel, wdth all her untried i\ia- 
chiiiery, to W'ork in all respects to the satisfaction of the De- 
partment, or forfeit the money advanced, and that tw’enty-five 
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per cent, of the whole amount they were to receive should re- 
main unpaid until the Secretary should be satisfied with the 
performance of the vessel. As a necessary consequence of the 
contract, the vessel was not accepted by the Government until 
jifter the fight at Hampton Koads. This fact has been fre- 
quently urged as if it were good ground for an accusation 
against the Department for illiberal dealing with the contract- 
ors. Had the Secretary taken the responsibility of this untried 
experiment, beyond the proper encouragement which he gave 
for the construction of the battery, he would have exceeded in 
the judgment of most the bounds of prudence, but this throws 
into stronger relief the bold patriotic enterprise of the men 
who were willing to stake capital and reputation upon an un- 
tried experiment. The Secretary took upon himself the share 
of the burden which belonged to him, and the inventor and 
(contractors cheerfully accepted the rest ; and thus it came to 
pass that, with no fault on the x>art of the Government, the 
naval battle, upon which more depended than upon any 
single (combat of modem times, was fought by a ship not yet 
accepted by the Navy Department, and the acceptance or re- 
jection of which depended upon the issue of the battle, for 
there had been no opportunity for a trial-trip. 

While the Secretary of the Navy was urging forward the 
construction of the first iron-clads, it was known that the rebel 
government was making great exertions in the same direction. 
Iron-clad vessels were under way at New Orleans, Charleston, 
and at some other points, while at Norfolk the Merrimack was 
very near completion in the winter of 1861-62. 

The formidable character of this mailed frigate constrained 
the Government to make every effort to complete the Monitor 
in season to meet her whenever she should come out ; and it is 
stated that information obtained by a rebel spy of the state of 
forwardness in which the Monitor was, induced the rebels to 
put a double force upon their frigate, so that she might be able 
to attack our fleet in Hampton Koads before the Monitor’s ar- 
rival, and, if possible, also to make a raid upon Washington or 
the Northern cities. This extra labor, it is said, gained the one 
day in which the Merrimack destroyed the Cumberland and 
Cfongress. At the beginning of the rebellion it seemed impos- 
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sible to witliliold from the rebels any thing that they desired to 
know, while it was by no means easy at all times for the Gov* 
eminent to penetrate their plans. 

The Monitor, commanded by Lieutenant John L. Worden, 
readied the scene of late disaster to onr cause, and of her com- 
ing triumph, on the 8th of March, at 9 o'clock r. m., and Lieu- 
tenant Worden reported for ordei*s to Captain Maraton, the 
commander of the Iloanoke. The Minnesota, one of our noblest 
frigates, the Iloanoke of tlie same class, but partially disabled, 
tlie frigate Congress, and tlie sloop Cumberland, had been sta- 
tioned at the moutli i>f the elames Ilivcr to watch for, to engage, 
and, if possible, destroy, capture, or stop the expected rebel 
iron-clad frigate then ready for sea at Norlblk. These vessels 
carried very lieavy batteries, and it was hoped tliat they would 
be able to cope with the Merrimack. Ilow vain such an ex- 
pectation was, her first day's oi)erati()ns f'ully and sadly demon- 
strated. It is probably no exaggeration to say tliat she would 
have destroyed easily, and without any material damage to her- 
self, every wooden sliip then in our Xavy, had they been within 
her reach, and with none but tliemselves to oj)])ose her. The 
heaviest shot from the guns of our first-rate irigates produced 
no serious impression u]>on lier, and the futility of ramming 
an iron-clad with wooden vessels was afterward shown at 
Mobile. 

The 8tli of March, 1802, was ])rol)ably the darkest day of 
the war for the cause of the Union. The new and really splen- 
did Army of the Potomac had done nothing whatever to wipe 
away the disgrace and disaster of Bull llun. The country had 
sent forward its young men in almost uncxiunted thousands, it 
almost idolized its new commander-in-cliief, it placed all its 
hopes for the future upon it, and the Government exj>re8Bed a 
purpose to spare nothing which (jould contribute to its comfort, 
its safety, and its success. An impatience for immediate op- 
erations soon manifested itself, and clamors were loud for the 
Potomac army to move against the enemy. At length Mr. 
Lincoln’s patience was exliausted, and a positive order was 
issued for a general movement of all the forces of the Govern- 
ment on or before a certain day named, in February, and the 
nature of the movement was prescribed for the Army of the 
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Potomac. McClellan strenuously opposed the plan of the 
Goveniinent, and ur^ed one of his own ; and the President 
^ lelded to a council of generals, against his own judgment, 
Avlien it was found that the rebels, by a movement of their 
own, Iiad rendered his contemplated scheme impracticable, 
and, as a consequence, a movement by the peninsula was deter- 
mined upon early in March, with Fortress Monroe as the base 
of operations. 

Put the success of the new movement depended upon the 
question whether our Navy could command Hampton Roads, 
and the Potomac, Rap])ahannock, York, and James Rivers; for 
if this could not be done, then clearly an advance upon Rich- 
mond l)y way of Fortress Monroe was entirely out of tlie ques- 
tion. Even had it been possible to land the army on the pen- 
insula, it w'ould Inive been im]>ossible to su})]>ly them without 
tlie entire control of the adjacent waters; and in case of the 
necessity of a retreat, such as actually o(*cui*red, if the rebels 
had lield those rivers, the Union army would have been anni- 
hihited. The (lovernnient knew well the formidable character 
of the armed frigate which was nearly ready lor sea at Xortblk, 
and it had nothing wherewith to meet her except the untried 
non(les(*ript of Ericsson, and even that was not quite ready for 
use. When the sun went down on the 8th of March, it ap- 
])eared to those who were acquainted with the Ji])])alling facts 
that the cause of the Union \vas well-nigh, if not utterly, lost. 
No victory with such decided results for tho present, or with 
such bright hopes for the future, was gained by the rebels cither 
before or after. That night was one of exultation among tlie 
conspirators wherever the ttdegrajdi could convey the news. 
The easy and entire destruction of the Union Navy, the defeat 
of the projected movement on Richmond, or the capture of the 
army if it should move, the capture of Washington, the laying 
of the Northern cities under contribution, tlie raising of the 
blockade, recognition in Europe, in short, the complete triumph 
of the rebel cause, seemed tho natural consequence of that day’s 
work and triumph. The rebels knew of nothing betw^een them 
and entire success, and our own Goveniinent had no means of 
arresting this impending ruin, except an ex|>enmental and most 
diminutive war-ship, in which experienced naval officers and 
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scitiitific naval eonstriietoi's liad little or no confidence, and 
even that had not readied the scene of action. 

The attention of the public has been drawn so exclusively 
to one feature of this battle at Hampton lioads, tlie fight be- 
tween the iron-dads, that tlie havoc which the Merrimac^k made 
with wliat was really a very fonnidable wooden squadron, has 
not been duly considered ; and the real importance of the con- 
flict will not a]q)ear, until some facts which have been partially 
lost sight of are set in their ])roper light. On the morning of 
the 8th of March the following naval force was stationed at or 
near Fortress Monroe and Newport News: 

The Minnesota, 50 guns; the Roanoke, 50 guns ; tlie Con- 
greSvS, 50 gnus ; the 8t. Lawrence sailing frigate, 12 guns; tho 
Chiniberland sloo}), 24 guns. 

These vessels were armed mainly witli S-indi and 9-indi 
guns, while s(>me had, in addition t<) tiu' hroailside battery, a 
lO-indi ])ivot-gun. Outside of tla; Aima'ican Navy there could 
not have been found five shi}>s of similar rate wliose batteries 
would compare with tlieirs. In the early ]»art of that disas- 
trous day the Congress and (’umberland wimh' anchored off 
Newport News, the Minnesota and the Joamolo* w(‘re some six 
or eight miles distant, near Fortress Monroi*, wliih' tin* St. l.aw- 
rence was also near. 

At 0 A. M. two steamers were discovered from the (hiniber- 
hind at anchor in the James River, about twelve miles distant. 
As was afterward shown, they w(‘rc intendi'd to join those 
which were expected to come out that nK»rning IVom Norfolk, 
Ere long, lines of IJack smoke, lying along the hori/.on over 
Elizabeth River, indicated tlie a])proach of stc^amers from tliat 
direction. At 12 m. three steamers were visihic from tho 
Cumlierland. Tliey were standing down the Klizalieth River 
and toward SewalFs Point. At 12.45 these steamers rounded 
SewaliV Point, so as to be visible from the decks of the Minne- 
sota, when it %vas at onee seen that one was the expected Mcrri- 
niaek, and that the other two were gunboats. 

Preparations were instantly made on all sides to receive 
this forinidahle attack. The Minnesota slipped her eable and 
got under way, and the Roanoke, wlu/se machinery was dis- 
abled, was taken in tow by two steam-tugs, and proceeded as 
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rapidly as possible toward Ifewport News, where the Cumber- 
land and Congress were, the vessels at which the rel>el steamers 
were aiming. A tug was also dispatched to bring up as speed- 
ily as possible the frigate St. Lawrence. The channel between 
Fortress Monroe and Newport News runs within cannon-shot 
of Se wall’s Point, and on that the rebels had established a 
])attery of rifled cannon. This battery the Minnesota, the 
lioanoke, and the St. Lawrence, towed by tugs, had to pass in 
going to Newport News, and they suffered somewhat from its 
fire, as will hereafter apj)ear. In order to present more clearly 
tlie events of tliis unequal battle, a brief description will be at- 
tempted of the scene on board each separate ship, although no 
narrative can convey any adequate idea of the terrible reality. 
The following facts are gathered in regard to the Cumberland : 
she was a slooj), carrying twenty-four heavy gims, and was 
nearly the size of the frigate Constitution, of some 1,700 tons 
burden. As soon as the Merrimack, with lier two consorts, was 
discovered coming Irom Norfolk, at 12 m., tlie crew were sum- 
moned to quartei*8, the shi]> was cleared for action, and the guns 
on the main-deck were double breeched. All the stern and sad 
preparations for battle were duly made — the guns all shotted, 
the men in position, the magazines opened ; shot, shell, car- 
tridges, all in place; tlie powder-boys at their stations; swords, 
pistols, l)oardiiig-pikes in the racks ; the surgeons’ tables gleam- 
ing with the instruments which made brave men shudder with 
the thought of what a few momenta would bring. 

Three hundred and seventy-six men on the Cumberland, 
and four hundred and thirty-four on the Congress, stood there, 
one-third of them, as the event showed, within a step of eternity. 
Never wore brave men called upon to make a more hopeless 
battle. It was martj’rdom in the cause of country — the sad 
privilege of dying for their flag. For a few moments, it is true, 
this was not apparent. Yet there was a solemnity over all the 
ships’ companies that no ordinary circumstances could inspire, 
for they knew not what tliey wete to meet. They could not 
measure in any manner the power of their enemy, nor what en- 
gines of death he was about to wield. They knew they had to 
face a terrible foe — more fearful, because they knew not with 
#liat weapons he would attack, nor what were his means of de- 
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fence. At a little past 2 p. m. the huge mailed frigate had 
approached the Congi'ess within grape-shot distance ; and then, 
every man in his place, the guns trained to tlie proper eleva- 
tion, the lanyards in the gunner’s hand, scarcely a sound w^is 
heard throngliuut the devoted slii}) while they awaited the at- 
tack of their dreaded foe. A putf of smoke Irom one of her 
bow-guns, and every breath stopped an instant till a stonn of 
grajx) swe|)t over the deck and rattled on her sides. A long 
breath of relief that it was no worse. Keeping on her course, 
she was passing the Congress at less tlian one-fourth of a mile 
distant, heading lor the Cumberland. At that distance the 
Congress delivered lier l)roadside. Her heaviest shot glanced 
liarinless from tlie side of the mailed monster, and all felt that 
the battle was already decided, and that notliing remained but 
to snn*ender or be destroyed with tlieir ship. The return tire 
of the Merrimack only contirmed their worst fears. Her shells 
came crashing through the sides of their ship, spreading death 
and ruin on every side. They kiu'w that success was liopeless, 
escape im])Ossible, and resistance vain. Vet iin American lifty- 
gun shij) could not be surrendcTcd thus, and so the strong-hearted 
martyrs stood by theirjlag and to their guns. Ihit it was not 
tlie intention of the rebel commander tt> tiiiish his work then. 
Passing the Congress at the distance of about three hundred 
yards, he ran direct fur the (Cumberland. She, like her consort 
a sailing sliij), lay perfectly lieljiless so far as motion was eoii- 
ceriied, and all awaited witli silent dread the apj>roaeh of tlie 
rebel frigate, double her own siz(*. With a desperate hojie tliat 
she might not jirovc invulnerable, they oi>ened upon lier wlien 
at sliort range with their heaviest guns. I>reathl(‘ssly ofKcers 
fuul men watched the effect of their sliot, and, as they glanced 
away from her sloping sides, or fell smitten liack into the water, 
tliey turned on each other looks of mingled wonder and liope- 
lessnesB. 

Still no one thought of surrender to that rebel flag. The 
tire of the Cumberland was received silently by tlie Merrimack 
as if witli contempt, and she came straight on, and in a moment 
more her iron prow smaslied through tlie sides of the Cumber- 
land as easily it s^med, as an egg-shell could be crushed in the 
hand, and at the same time a sliell from every gun which oatS# * 
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bear crashed tliroiigli her timbers and exploded upon her decks, 
piling splinters, gun-carriages, guns, and men in one confused 
wreck. The slaughter was sickening. As if satisfied that her 
work was done, the Merrimack hauled off and steered for the 
Congress. The scene on the Cumberland was an awful one. 
The dead and wounded strewed her decks and crowded the 
cockpit ; while the roar of the water, as it rushed through her 
shattered side, and the rapid settling of the ship, told that she 
would float but a few minutes longer. But the guns were 
loaded once more, and when the water had already reached the 
gun-deck, the guns just above the water, the brave remainder 
of the crew fired a last broadside, and as the ship settled to the 
water’s edge leaped into the waves. She heeled heavily to port 
and went down, and wlien she touched bottom her flag was still 
flying above the water, but it was over the grave of more tlian 
one hundred men. There was time for tlic wounded in the 
cockpit who were able to walk to go on deck ; but the berth- 
deck and sick-l)ay were full of poor fellows so mangled by shells 
and splinters that they could not be moN’cd, and they went 
down with the ship. 

So soon as the fate of the Cumberland was seen from the 
Congress, tlie jib and topsails were set, and with the aid of a 
tug the frigate was run ashore under a heavy fire from the 
smaller steamers which were enabled to fire with great pre- 
cision at so large and stationary a mark. Their guns were 
rifles, and, as nearly every shell reached its object, the vessel 
was rapidly cut up, and the men were swept away from tlieir 
guns with a fearful slaughter. The Merrimack then took a po- 
sition astern, about one hundred and fifty yards, and raked the 
helpless frigate fore and aft with shells which crushed through 
her sides and exploded on her decks, setting her on fire in sev- 
eral places. 

The two steamei*s from the Janies now joined in the fight, 
and soon the Congress had not a single broadside gun which 
could be used, and in a few minutes more one of her stem-guns 
was dismounted, and the muzzle of the other was knocked off. 
The ship was now perfectly defenceless, her commander was 
killed, and, as all further resistance w’as impossible, the flag of 
the frigate was struck — ^not disgraced, but borne down by afl 
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overvvlielming superiority of force. A tug from the enemy 
came alongside, and the commander ordered the crew out of 
tlie Congress as he intended to burn the ship. This tug was 
driven olF by the artillery and musketry of the tmops on shore, 
when the Merrimack again opened lire, and threw several shells 
into the burning frigate, though a white flag was flying at the 
peak. The ship had been set on lire in several places by hot 
shot from the Merrimack, and as no hopes were entertained of 
Baring her, and as their enemy had hauled off to engage the 
Minnesota, the boats were manned, and the wounded and crew 
were removed. The fire soon after reached the magazine, and 
the fragments of the mangled and bloody s]u[> were scattered 
over tlie waves. Thus, in a little more than two liom*s, the 
rebel irou-elad had destroye<l a heavy frigate and a large sloop, 
mounting together seventy-l'our guns, and had slaughtered in 
battle and drowned two hundred and lil'ty ot‘ their cnnvs, a de- 
struction scarcely matelied t‘lsewhcre in naval war, and settling 
forever tlie question wlietluu* wooden vi‘sstvls <*ould contend suc- 
cessfully with an armored sliip. 

But tlie work of this new terror of the sea was not yet finished. 
Leaving tlie sunken slooi> with the remnant of her crew strug- 
gling in tlie water, and the huriiing frigate and her men to 
tlieir fate, tlie MiuTimack head(‘<l more ibr the Minnesota, 
accompanied hy the Jamestown and Ihitriek Henry. The 
Minnesota was at this time hard aground, and incapahlo of 
changing her position to meet or avoid an attack. I'ortmuitely, 
the shallow water prevented the iron-cla<l from aj)[>roaching the 
Minnesota nearer than a mile, and this aloiui ])revente<l her in- 
stant destruction. She did not fire with a(x;uracy, and only a 
single sliot from her baftery at that time struck the Miunesota, 
and that jiamri through her liow. Much greater damage, how- 
ever, was done by the small rebel steamers which were armed 
witli rifled guns. As the frigate was aground, they could choose 
both position and distance. Their fire for a tiimj was very de- 
structive ; but the one heavy gun wliieli tlie Minnesota could 
bring to bear finally drove them off. The 10-inch pivot-gun of 
the frigate was used against the Merrimack, but officers and 
men were not merely mortified to see the shot fall liarralessly 
from her sides, but they were convinced that their own noble 
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ship was as helpless before such an enemy as tlie Cumberland 
and Congress had been. Tt was evident that the moment the 
Merrimack could reach them their frigate would be d^troyed. 
After, a three hours’ trial, the Minnesota keeping the small 
steamers at a distance with her one large gun, and the Merri- 
mack vainly endeavoripg to reach her, the rebel steamers 
hauled off at 7 p. m., and all three steamed toward Norfolk. 

Tlius was closed up an era of naval war — an era which 
had been made memorable by the great sea-fights of more 
than a hundred years, and in which the great navies of modern 
Europe had been created. In a single day the foundations of 
the great maritime powers had been shaken, the nations stood 
in new relations to each other, and wooden navies, except for 
certain specific purj^oses, were to pass away among the rubbish 
of the past as the bow and the catapult and the mailed wamor 
vanished at the introduction of fire-arms. It w’as the beginning • 
of a revolution in war wliose ultimate results cannot even now 
be calculated. 

In tlie opinion of the rebel chiefs, nothing lay between them 
that night and the ruin of the Eepublic and the establishment 
of a slave empire that wx)uld control the continent. So far as 
human wfisdom could see, there was even in the view of the 
most sanguine friends of the Union nothing to ])revent the tri- 
umph of treason but an untried experiment, whose issue none 
could tell. There was, however, one other obstacle to their suc- 
cess not then duly considered, and that was, the decision of God. 
God was against the rebels, and lie had decided that slavery 
and the rebellion should go down together. He had prorided 
an instrument for their ruin at which, could the flushed and 
confident traitoi*8 have seen it that night, they would only have 
laughed. They little thought that, in two hours from the time 
when they left Hampton Roads so exultingly, an avenger would 
be there that would spoil the spoiler, and bring all their ex^iec- 
tatioiis to nothing. 

At 9 p. M. tlie now famous little Monitor arrived ffom New 
York, and about 2 o’clock the next morning anchored alongside 
the Minnesota. It certainly was a great relief to the officers 
and crew of the frigate to know that an iron-clad of any kind 
was ready to help ; but after ha\ing seen how formidable the 
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rebel frigate was, iiivtilnerable herseli| but anne<l with a power 
of destruction really terrific, they could not have been very con- 
fident of their safety. 

The Sabbath morning came clear and l)right, and all ofi 
land and water was so calm and peaceful that it seiined like a 
preparation for the funeral of the two hundred dix>0§^^ b||tve 
men wlio had just given up their lives in a vain of their 

flag, and in a contest perfectly hopeless from the beginning. 
Tlie flag of the Curnljerland was waving yet just "above the 
water, stidly marking tlie spot where the sliatten^d 11^ and 
the dead were lying, ami hero and there the sea birds were hov- 
ering over a floating corpse, or wliero some one had drifted to 
the beach. The remainder of the crews of the lost slops WIWW 
gathered in sad groups at I^iewjHwt Jsews. The straightened^ 
motionless forms among tlie w(>unded showed tiiat some 6f ftie 
woundtMl had died during the night, and the men of the d&i- 
berland missed the attention and consolations of their chaplain, 
for he had gone down with the ship. All was gloom on the 
ships and on shore. Sorrow for the past and dread of the fu- 
ture had laid a cloud on every brow and a weight on every 
heart. The Minnesota, badly cut uj) already, was still hard 
aground, immovable; the lloanoke was unmanageable from th^ 
breaking of lier maeliinery ; and the 8t. Lawrence was a sailing 
vessel : and it was evident tliat nt)thing but the Monitor lay be- 
tween them all and destruction, and certainly tlie ^jueerdooking, 
diminutive thing aj>j>eared to be a most ineffectual shield. The 
old sailors looked at her with (‘uriosity, but they sluxik their 
heads. It was evident that tliey considere<l tlie (rase a liopeless 
one. The Merrimack was not tardy in beginning lier mondng 
work. At (5 A. M. she again api)cared coming down from 
Craney Island. The drums lieat to quarters, on board the Min- 
nesota, breaking the morning stillness with less of liope than 
that call ever occasioned before on the deck of an American 
ship. It sounded in all ears more like a funeral knell than u 
summons to triumphant battle. Contrary to expecitation, the 
rebel iron-clad passed the frigate and the Monitor, and headed 
for Fortress Monroe, keeping range. The retreat was 

beat on board the Minnesota foi^ the pur]K)se of gifing the 
crew their breakfast, that they mi|PI be better prepared for the 
U 
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battle. After steaming down near the Eip Raps, the Merri- 
mack turned into the channel by which the Minnesota had 
come up, and was once more rapidly approaching. Again the 
frigate’s crew were hurried to their quarters. When within the 
distance of a mile tlie Minnesota opened upon her with her 
stem-guns, and at the same time signalled the Monitor to at- 
tack her. Tlie confidence which Lieutenant Worden felt in the 
Ericsson battery was then immediately shown. lie placed the 
Monitor exactly between the Minnesota and her enemy, cover- 
ing her so far as such a diminutive craft could do, and steered 
directly for the reljel frigate. 

The Merrimack slowed her engines, and paused as if to sur- 
vey her nondescript adversary, and ascertain if possible its char- 
acter. She was evidently startled by the audacity as well as 
the strange ap])earance of this new Yankee creation. There was 
no means of measuring its power, or of knowing what weapons 
of destmction it (‘arried. Evidently, however, tliose on board 
of it had something at their disposal in whicli they trusted, for 
it came right on as if there w^as no tliought of danger. Some 
uneasy glances were exchanged among the older officers, but 
with most on board the iron-clad, the insignificant-looking 
thing was a subject of merriment. Something, however, must 
be speedily done, for it was seen that in a very few minutes 
it would be directly alongside their frigate. 

The Merrimack trained her forward guns upon what seemed 
more like a large buoy floating toward her than a man-of-war, 
but her gunners had not now a frigate’s broadside to aim at. 
Almost nothing rose above the water but the turret, presenting 
toiler fire a cross-section of not more than twenty feet by nine 
feet, and from that a ball was certain to glance unless striking 
exactly in the centre. It was not surprising that she missed 
the mark, and the Monitor still went on untouched. Her an- 
swering gun was an admonition indeed. The solid 11-inch 
shot smote tlie huge frigate with a blow that made her shudder 
through every timber. Startled and maddened, the rebels de- 
livered a full broadside. Most of the shot went over the sub- 
merged little battery, but some struck the turret and fell back 
or glanced off as liarmlessly as, says an eye-witness, pebble 
thrown fix)m the hand of a child.” It was now Hie tupi of the 
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rebels to be astonislied. In vexation of spirit at the nnexpected 
rebuff, tliey tired still more rapidly broadside after broadside, 
pausing till the smoke cleared off to see wliether tlieir little 
enemy had not gone to the bottom ; but ever tinding Iier still 
afloat, unharmed and active as ever, bending and starting with 
her immense shot the frigate's annor, and shaking lier huge 
frame in a manner tliat they knew must in due time be fatal to 
their shi|). The excitement was scwely less on board of our 
own sliips and on the shor(^ The combat seemed so unequal 
when the great frigate was compared with lier* little advei'sary, 
and the Merrimack had shown the day before siudi jvower lM»th 
of resistance and attack, that every movement was watched 
witli breathless interest, for tiuw knew if the Monitor was dts* 
stnwed or beaten all was lo>t. No wonder that the captain of 
the Minnesota wrote in his otticial report that he was ast(Ui- 
ished to see Lieutenant Wonlen lay llie Monitor riglit alongside 
the Memmack. It seemed not holdncsss, hiit reeklessness. It 
appeared impossible tliat slie slionhl not be destroyed at a bhov, 
scattered into fragments by a ]>roadside, or nm ilown and sunk 
by the rebel ram. 

Among the deejily interc^sted sp(*(*tators of the fight W(*re 
Captain Fox, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Lieu- 
tenant Henry A. Wise, afterward Cliief of the Ordnanee Ihi- 
reau. TIut had gone <lown from Wasliingtoii in a tug with 
ammunition for the Monitor, and they went out to view the 
suit of the experiment on which the war at that moment hingaii/ 
and in which tlie reputation of the Department was so deeply 
involved. Wlien they landed, after the fight, tlie attention ot 
Captain Fox was drawn, providentially the Christian thinks, 
the 15-inch gun lying there, which circumstamre led to d;ir;euft- 
sion and finally to the adoption of that formidable weapon in 
the armament of the Monitors. 

After some time spent in close-range fighting, tlie Merrimack 
firing broadsides with great rapidity, and th.e Monitor remaining 
still uninjured, lioth vessels began to maiKeuvre to obtain if pos- 
sible some advantage. Like two trained pugilists, they watched 
each other’s motions, prepared alike to strike^ or ward oft’ a blow. 
Isow the Monitor was seen to dash straight at the frigate as if to 
send a shot through a port, since she could not penetrate her ar- 
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mor; and then shooting past, would aim a blow at her stem, and 
then tlie two would close broadside to broadside as if in a death- 
wrestle. All effort on both sides seemed in vain. The little 
battery was not harmed ; and, though the armor of the Merri- 
mack appeared bent and loosened, her fighting power appeared 
to be undiminished. Finding that she could make no impres- 
sion, she suddenly turned and headed for the Minnesota, hoping 
to crush her before the Monitor could interfere. In the morn- 
ing, when she passed up, she had struck the frigate with a 
heavy shot just above the water-line ; and she had good reason 
to believe that, if she could first give lier a broadside of shells, 
and then strike her with her beak, she would be destroyed. As 
she came within point-blank range, the Minnesota gave her a 
full liroadside, including the 10-inch pivot-gun — a broadside, 
says Captain Van Brunt, ‘‘which would have blown out of the 
water any tirnber-liuilt ship in the world.” But it produced no 
effect upon the Merriiyac^k. She rctunied the fire with her 
rifled bow-gun, witli a shell that spread havoc through the ship, 
tearing four rooms into one, and exploding two charges of pow- 
der that set the sliip on fire. Her second shell Idew up the 
tug-boat Dragon, lying alongside, causing for a few minutes 
consternation aboard the trigate. 

In the mean time the Monitor had not been idle; and by the 
time the rebel frigate had fired her third shell, the little craft 
was down upon her, and threw herself between the two, com- 
pelling tlie Merrimack to change her position. The Minnesota 
had concentrated a fire upon her from the gun-deck, the spar- 
deck, and forecastle pivot-guns, but the shot all glanced off hann- 
from her sloping sides. After the Monitor came between, 
the changing her position, grounded. While in 

this Minnesota a^in attacked her wdth every gun 

she could more effect than before. 

When the iJwiniack again floated clear, she steamed down 
the bay pursued by Monitor, the iron stripKng chasing the 
iron giant It seemed ^ffleers of the rebel craft felt 

^ . t this was beyond endurance, for tlie Merrimaek suddenly 
tiirneu and ran full speed into Monitor, as if determined to 
ber under. She struck a glancing blow, and 

Ihe little bau^^^y beneath her, and then fired 
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wWle tlie %"e8sels were alinoist in contact. The shot seemed to 
crush in her armor, but exactly tlie extent of damage done was 
never known. At tliis short range the frigate once more con* 
centrated her fire upon the Monitor’s turret with a fury tliat 
indicated a last, desperate effort. But it \vm all in vain. De- 
termined not to l)e defeated, the rebels starteil once more for 
the Minnesota, the Monitor having haule<l off a little, m was bu|>- 
posed, to ciK)l lier guns. The situation of the nol)le frigate was 
for a few moments more j^erilous than tn'er. She was immov- 
ably jiground, and tin? ^lerrimack and her two <*onsorts (Himhi 
clmose both distance and j>osition ; ottieers and crew weiv worn 
out with fatigue. l>ut still these noble men determined that tliey 
would never give up their terribly eri}>pled though she 
was, and nearly out of ammunition, and every |>repanition was 
made to destroy her if the last extremity should come. Sud- 
denly, however, tlie rebel ships all clianged their course once 
more, and headed for Norfolk, the Merrinuiek apj>earlng to be 
in some manner disahle<l or s(‘vi‘rely injuri'd. Thu rebels have 
since declared that, in attempting to sink the Monitor/lier iron 
prow was 1)roken. and slie sprung a leak, so as to compel her to 
put back into Norfolk. As slu* never v(*ntured out again, ex- 
eept to he blown iij), the more nitional conelusion is that her 
annor and frame wer<* so much sliukt*n hy the lieavy shot de- 
livered, many of them at a distarna; of only a lew yards, that 
she w^as deemed not seaworthy, jind was eonse<|uently de- 
stroyed. 

Had the rebel authorities Ixdievcfl lier cai)a])l(j of meeting 
the Monitor again, she certainly would not have been destroyed. 
The last shell fired by the re1>el frigate exphaitMl exaidly oppo- 
site the eyeliole in the pilot-house, where Lieutenant AV^orderi 
w’as at tlie moment looking out. IJis eyes were severely in- 
jured, his face filled witli powder, and tliero Avas also a slight 
concussion of the brain. The moment this brave officer recov- 
ered his consciousness, his first question was, Have we saved 
the Minnesota?” AVlien told slie was safe, lie answered, I 
am satisfied.” He was taken at once to Washington, and an 
incident connected with liirn there, illustrates the character of 
Abraham Lincoln. A cabinet meeting was being held, when 
it was told the President that the wounded commander of the 
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Monitor was in tlie city. He instantly rose, took his hat, say- 
ing : ‘‘ Excuse me, gentlemen, I must see this feUaw ; ’’ went 
immediately to his room. Worden was on the sofa, his eyes 
bandaged, his face swollen and bloody. The President was 
announced, and he took his hand in silence. “ Mr. President,” 
said the wounded officer, you do me great honor by this visit.” 
“ Sir,” replied Mr. Lincoln, while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
‘‘ I am the one who is honored in this interview.” 

Thus ended what was, at the time it w^as fouglit, undoubt- 
edly the most remarkable naval action of modem times, per- 
liaps of any time, if regarded in connection with all its impor- 
tant consecpienc.efi. Considered as a battle between an iron-clad 
and wooden vessels the result was, one frigate and one sloop-of- 
war and one steain-tug destroyed ; two hundred and fifty men 
slaughtered in the fight or drowned ; another of our finest frig- 
ates nearly dismantled, with not one-fourth of her battery in a 
condition to be used when she reached Fortress Monroe ; another 
frigate still, injured, and the iron-clad apparently unharmed. 

As between v^ooden ships contending witli a broadside iron- 
clad fi’igate, and a Monitor fighting the same frigate for nearly 
twice the time, the account stood thus: the killed, wounded, 
and destruction of ships as just stated ; while the iron-clad frig- 
ate was completely victorious, and herself uninjured, when fight- 
ing the wooden vessels. Put in her four hours’ fight with the 
same iron-clad, not a man was killed on board the Monitor, she 
herself was unharmed, and the broadside iron-clad was defeated, 
driven oil', and so far injured, that soon after the rebels de- 
stroyed her. It woidd be impossible probably to set the ad- 
vantages of the Monitor battery in a clearer light than this by 
any other experiment, and yet the public was slow to perceive 
all the inevitable results which that exi^eriment involved, espe- 
cially as the Monitom which were tried at Charleston did not 
perform impossible things, and only endured with trifling in- 
jury a fire which would have sunk any other vessels in America 
or Europe. 

It w’as generally conceded that tlie great wooden navies of 
the %vorld were useless in contending with ii^on-clads. It was 
evident that such a frigate as the Merrimack could easily de- 
stroy a whole squadron of wooden first-rates should they dare 
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to meet her, and that no fleet of such, however powerful, could 
blockade a port, or iK*cu|>j a harbor, tigainst one such mail-clad 
fripite. This ol* itsidf was an amazing revolution in naval* war, 
and in the relative {>ower of nations. The supremacy of the 
great naviil powtu's was stricken down, for a small nation that 
coiiW oldain one tirstclass iron-cdad could i>ndect itself against 
the wooden navies of the most jKuverful. Hut there w^as anoth- 
er fact wliose signiticance at first was not so clearly seen. A 
broadside iron-clad frigate which, to say tlie least, was as Jbfxni- 
dable as any other broadside vessel tJien afloat, was beaten and 
seriiaisly injured in a battle with a Monitor of scanady one-fonrth 
her size and nnainting (»idy two guns. The country was somo- 
what slow in di awing the proper inference trom this. Nor 
could it well iK‘ otherwise. Few imdei'sUxKl the essential and 
distinetive princi}»les of the invention of Ericsson. Some leading 
men in (dmgress uidcu’tunutely felt called ii|H>n to make an at- 
tack u[M>n the Navy Departtnent, Jind seUndiMl the Monitors, as, 
in their opinion, the most vulnerable point. S(>mo leading 
paper’s muted with ihem in the assault, ami the })ublic mind 
%vas fi)r a time confused and milled. Tlu' truth was, as events 
have sulisequcntly shown, that the liglit at Hampton Roads de- 
cided the cas(! as completely against broadside iron-dads, as it 
did against wooden ships. Xot only tlie wooden navies of Eu- 
rope, but also their iron-<*lads, such as they were, tium, were vir- 
tually set aside as things of the past. Before our war was over, 
it would have been as ustdess to have sent tlui finest broadside 
armored vessel of Europe to attack our best Monitoiw as to have 
ordered a woo<len vesst*! on the Bamo errand. One woultl have 
been destroyed as quickly as the other. 

When the Monadnock made the voyage to San Francisco in 
safety, and almost at the same time the Miantonomoh reached 
a European harbor, having met no difiiculty in crossing the 
Atlantic ; w hen it \vm sr^eii that there is scarcely a limit to the 
size of the gun wliieh a Aloiiitor ship can carry; tliat those al- 
ready built could mount and w^ork 20-inch cannon, wdiile even 
15-inch guns could not be carried by any broadside ship then 
known, it wm tlien ])erceived that wliat was really settled at 
Hampton Roads w as this : that the navies of the world, both 
w^oodeii and iron-clad, must be laid aside, and the nations must 
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begin anew. The time has already gone by when Europe will 
eiqiend millions in constructing such iron-clads as she has built 
already. Home questions of the greatest importance were also 
decided there. It was settled that the rebels could not create a 
navy which we could not destroy. They had formed all their 
])lans upon the idea of the broadside vessel with sloping ar- 
mored sides, and even had they desired, they could not cliange 
them in season to meet the fleet of Monitors which were ready 
so soon. But they had confidence in their method of construc- 
tion, and made no account of the fact that the Monitor ship 
could carry safely a much heavier gun than those used against 
the Merrimack. Owing to this mistake, when the Atlanta was 
ready they did not hesitate to send her against two Monitors, 
when her case was settled by the first 15-ipch sliot which struck 
her. The fate oi’ the whole rebel navy was sealed at Hampton 
Hoads. The fight with the Merrimack rendered it possible to 
undertake the exi)cdition to Richmond by the ]>eninsula ; and 
when McClellan’s army was once near Richmond, its destruction 
would have been certain if tlie rel>elB could have commanded 
James River and the adjacent w^aters; and although the Merri- 
mack continued at Norfolk until near the middle of May, and 
tliougli the rebels well knew the vital imj>ortancc of holding 
James River, they did not venture to encounter the Monitor 
again. 

There w^re many critical points in the progress of the w^ar 
which seemed so clearly marked by the special interj^osition of 
God as to impress tlie popular mind, and one of the important 
results of the rebellion was to strengthen tlie belief that God, as 
King of nations, Avatches over and directs their affairs, and con- 
trols even the issue of battle. The Christian cannot but believe 
that the eye of God followed the little Monitor during the peril- 
ous passage from New York ; that He preserved her for the 
purpose He had in view ; and we can see now that, if the Mer- 
rimack had not been permitted to destroy the Congress and 
Cumberland, one important part of the problem would have 
remained unsettled, aftd the battle of the iron-clads only would 
have produced far less impression both at home and abroad. 
It was that which was needed to produce the effect. That 
startled Europe, and settled the question of intervention. 
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CAPTrnE OF KOANOKE 1ST-ANI)-01‘KKATI0NS IN PAMLICO AND 
ALBKMAULK SOLNOS. 

ALTHot’dii the caj>tiire of the forts at irutteras Inlet in 
Anpist, ISOI, liad secured the ]>rineii>al entninee to the souihIb 
of iSortli ( aroliiia, the rebels luid still the means of annoying 
our coastwise (‘ommeree hy sending out through the lesser in- 
lets, small craft, armed often with (Hily a single gun, hy which 
they seized some vessels that wen* passing near the shore. 
Tliev had (juite a fleet of light-draught stiaimers, many of whi(;h 
were swift, and armed with rilled guns, with whicli they not 
only e(»mmanded the sounds, hut Men* also ready for any little 
piratical e\jK‘dition that [jromised either plunder or dainuge to 
the Union cause. 

Uesidt's, these int(a*ior waters olfered nt s(*veral points lacili- 
ties for constru(‘ting vessels for tlie rebel navy, and it was 
known that some i‘ormidable iron-dads M'ere under Muiy. It 
became, therefore, important Ibr the (tovt*rnm(*nt, not only to 
dear tlu'se sounds and their trihutarv Maters of enemies, but to 
hold j)osse8siou of them by a suitable force of our omul Early 
in flamiary a joint expedition of the Army and Navy M'as 
fitted out for operation against the rebel M'orks and steamers in 
these inner watei*s of Nortli Carolina. About seventeen tliou- 
sand tr(K>ps M^ere placed under the command of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral A. E. Burnside, while the naval force was under the direc- 
tion of Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborongh. * The following table 
shoM’s the character of the naval sepiadron that was prepared 
for this service. They M^ere all vessels of light draught, because 
there is not, under the most favorable circumstances, more than 
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seven and a half feet of water in the ehannel-way of the bulk- 
head, and tin’s passage is also narrow and tortuous. In order, 
however, that these small vessels might successfully contend 
with the forts and rebel gunboats, they were armed with gmis 
of heavy calibre : 

Names of Vessels. Names of Commanders. Armament 

Star« and Stripes Lieut. Com’g Reed Werden. 4 S-in. of 55 cwt. ; 1 20-pdr. Parrott. 

Louisiana Lieut. Cora’g Murray ..... . 1 S-in. of 63 cwt.; 1 32-pdr. of 57 

I cwt.; 2 32-pdrs. of 33 cwt. ; 1 12- 

j pdr. rifled Dahlgren. 

lletzxd Lieut. Com’g Davenport. ... 1 9-in. of — cwt. ; 1 80-pdr. rifled. 

Uiiderwiiter. . . .|Licut. Com’g Jefifei-s 1 8-in. of 63 cwt. ; 1 80-pdr. rifled; 1 

! 12- pdr. rifled ; 1 12-pdr. smooth 

I bore. 

Delaware Lieut. Com’g Quackenbush. 1 9-in. of — cwt.; 1 32-pdr. of 57 

I cwt.; 1 l‘i-pdr. rifled. 

Valley City .... Lieut. Com’g Chaplin 4 32-pdrs. of 42 cwt. ; 1 12-pdr. rifled. 

Southfield A. V. Lt. Com’g lielim . . . .i3 9-in. of — cwt. ; 1 lOO-pdr. rifled. 

Hunchback .... A. Y. Lt, Com’g Colhoun . . I do. do. 

Morse Act’g Master Hayes 2 9-in. of — cwt. 

Whitehead Act’g Master French 1 9-in. of — cwt. 

Seymour i Act’g Muster Wells jl 30-pdr. riHiMl ; 1 r2-pdr. rifled. 

Shawshcen I Act’g Master Woodward. . .'2 20.pdrs. rilled. 

Lockwood I Act’g Master (i raves 80-pdr. rifled; 1 12-pdr. rifled; 1 

j 12-pdr. smootli bore. 

Ceres : Act’g Ma.ster McDiannid . . .>1 30-pdr. rifled ; 1 32-pdr. of 33 cwt 

Putnam ....... iAet’g Muster Hotchkiss. . . .! 1 20-pdr. rifled. 

Hrincker Master (iiddings |l 80-pdr. rifled. 

Granite ! Act’g Master’s Mate Roonierjl 32-pdr. of 57 cwt. 

Tliese armaments, as is seen, arc very heavy for vessels 
drawing only eight feet of water, several of them carrying 
9-incli guns, larger than the G8-poimder, which, at the beginning 
of our war, was the heaviest broadside gun in the English Navy. 
Some of these light steamers carried a 100-pounder rifle, and 
several had 80-pounder rifles on board. This armament for 
such small craft marked one of the many changes which were 
so rapidly made in naval war. If only the size and tonnage 
of the vessels of this squadron w'ere stated, no indication would 
bo given of its actual force. Few ’would be led even to suspect 
that it could make a successful attack upon a heavily-armed 
fort. 

In addition to the armed vessels belonging to the Navy, and 
the coal schooners, a large number of army transports belonged 
to the expedition ; and the w^hole number of the various kinds 
of craft finally assembled at Hatteras Inlet, was stated in the 
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accounts of the day at ono Inindred and twentj. This lietero- 
genoous wjuadron of Nan* steamers, tugs, sailing vessels, and 
steam tnins])orts, was sent on a winter voyage to one of the 
stormiest and most dangerous points upon our coast. It 
readied Tlattenis Inlet at the eomineneement of a furious 
nortlioaster, during which great damage was done, and the 
whole sipiadron was in imminent peril. Outside of the bar 
there was no safe am*horage iii s\ieh a gale, and an attempt to 
enter tlie narrow, shallow, crooked channel of the inlet would 
only have invited destruction. 

Some of the disasters. i»(*easioned by the several storms 
which the expedition (mcountered, are worthy of record, as 
showing the perilous natun* oi' the service. One of the craft 
which, in were named “ lloating battt*ries’’ — largo 

barges or canal boats, loaded with hay, oats, and otlier stores — 
pitched and slieerial so mneli in the heavy sea that she could 
not be towed, and it was found ma-essarv to rescue lier erovv 
before siie sliould go <lown. boat vvliieh tiKik these off 

was swamped under the guards of the steamer, and all on 
lioard were plfclied into the sea, and witli th(^ greatest difficulty 
were saved. The t«»w*liii(* was tlien cut, and tlie (ira|>eshot 
left to lu*r fate. Slu* went a^hore some fourteen miles above 
Ilutteras, and her cargo of hay and oats s(‘rved to ke(*[) alive 
some lioi’ses which got a.-ihore there from the wreck of the Poca- 
hontas. 

For som(‘ reason the War 1 )(•].! irtinent was not always as 
fortunate in ])rocuring vesnels as the Navy Department, It 
was sometimes irnpossilde obtain slops or steamers suited to 
tlie service r(‘quired, and too many were quite willing to deceive 
th(‘ (lovernment and to take mlvantage of its necessities. The 
embarrassments and lessees of the (tovernment were very annoy- 
ing and expimsive in this expedition ; num who had vessels for 
rent or sale, in too many instances, seeming to care nothing 
for tin; c“xp(Mure of lives and property which niiist necessarily 
occur on board their unscaworthy boats. 

The old steamer I’ocahontas, which was chartered as a 
horse-transport, was an illustration of some of tliese remarks. 
She had on board one hundred and thirteen valuable horses. 
During the gale her boilers first gave way, and they were 
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patclied up ; then the grates fell down ; then the steering-gear 
was broken ; then the smoke-pipe came down ; and, finally, she 
sprang a leak and was run ashore. By this shipwreck ninety 
valuable horses were lost; some of them being thrown over- 
board ten miles from land,' and others were left, as was said, to 
perish because no one would go down to the lower deck and 
untie them, that they might swim ashore. The gunboat Zouave 
was driven in the shallow water upon her own anchor, staved, 
and sunk. Her cargo was saved. A transport schooner went 
ashore on the outer bar. Each day during the storm more or 
less vessels of the fleet grounded, and every lull of the wind was 
irnj)roved by the tugs in dragging them off ; though often while 
one set were being released others were driven into the mud, and 
thus there was constant labor, anxiety, and peril. The City of 
New York, a large transport screw steamer, with a cargo wortli, 
as was said, two hundred thousand dollars, mostly ordnance 
stores, went ashore near the entrance to the inlet. Those on 
board were in the greatest ]>eril. She struck on Monday 
afternoon, and swung around almost at once so as to lie nearly 
broadside to the sea among the breakers; the waves making 
a breach over her decks, and her officers and crew were 
obliged to cling to her rigging to prevent being swept overboard. 
Such was the violence of winds and waves that no assistance 
could be given her. On Tuesday her foremast was cut away, 
and when it fell it carried her pipes with it, and she became a 
perfect wreck. Those on board now lashed themselves to bul- 
warks and rigging, to prevent being washed away ; and thus, 
witlioiit food or aid, in this awful peril, and yet in sight of so 
many IViends, they passed anotlier night. On Wednesday they 
were rescued, but the steamer and cargo were lost. The cargo 
consisted in part of some four hundred barrels of gunpowder, 
fifteen hundred rifles, eight hundred shells, Sibley tents, and 
hand-grenades. Communication between the ship and shore, 
and even between ship and ship, was much of the time very 
dangerous, and often impossible. A boat from the transport 
Ann E. Thompson, containing twelve persons, was swamped 
among the breakers, and Colonel Allen and Surgeon Weller, of 
the Nintli New Jersey, were disowned. The death of these 
much-esteemed officers cast a gloom over the whole fleet. 
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The harbor, as it was called, is nothinp^ but the entnmce to 
the inlet lietweeii the seaward bar aiul the inner bulkliead,’' 
with otdy a narrow channel ; and when this became crowded 
with vessels, as thev came in fiDin sea, it became a dangerous 
position for all. Notwithstanding they were anchored with two 
anchoi's, the violetice of tlie teinpt?st was such that they were 
often daslied against each other ; and, although no vessel was 
entirely disabled, yet bulwarks, and guards, and wheel-lionses, 
and light spars, were ]>retty generally smashed or injured. 
Some of the transp<»rts diTw more water than tlieir i)wners had 
represented, and this occasionetl a fiT‘sh perplexity. How to 
get them over the '"bulkhead " was a very serious <|uesti(m. All 
expedients of dragging, pushing, and lightening by throwing 
ballast overboard, wen? resorted to day alter day, and yet tbo 
work went on very, very slowly indei‘(I; and, though a part of 
tlie squadron reached the irdet by the middle of January, it was 
not till the 5th of hMuamry that all tlie army transports wore 
safe across tln^ ludkhead " and naidy to pnx’eed Hj) the sound. 
This exhausting and [>erilous labor was performed in mid-wint(?r 
on a coast lashed, at tliat season, hy continual storms; and it 
places ill a most favorahh* light the (roiinige and emluraiiec of 
the soldioi’s and sailoiN of the expivlition, as well as the skill and 
perseveraiK'e of the officers. 

To understand the operations of the squadron and the diffi- 
culty of tin* work, somelliing should he known of Roanoke 
Island, and its defences and strategic value. Ry the capture of 
tlie Ilatteras forts, the (lovernment obtained virtual control of 
Pamlico Sound ; though Si»me imp<»rtant poitits, such as New- 
bern, were still held by the rebels. Tlio first olject of tins ex- 
j>edition, liowever, was to gain possession of Albemarle Sound 
and the connected waters, tor then the reliels were carrying on 
an active trade, and thnnigli the shallow inlets on the north of 
Ilatteras tlie small piratical craft already mentioned went out 
to prey upon our coastwise cornuKTce. Tlie rebels, therefore, 
had guarded the entrance to this sound by works of considerable 
Btrength. Between Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds tliere is a 
shallow connecting strait in which lies Roanoke Island. The 
sheet of water on the west of the island, between it and the 
main-land of North Carolina, is called Croatan Sound ; that on 
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tlie east, between the island and the Atlantic, has the name of 
Koanoke Sound. Croatan Sound alone is navigable for large 
vessels. Koanoke Island, then, is the key to Albemarle and its 
connecting waters, to all coming from the south, and with that 
still in the hands of the rebels, the victory at Hatteras would 
have been but a partial triumph. Holding this island, the 
rebels could prevent Norfolk from being attacked from the rear ; 
they could cover Weldon and the Noi*th Carolina railroads, 
and protect the communications of the anny of Lee. All this 
is true, although the final movement into the interior of North 
Carolina was made from another point toward the close of the 
war. 

Soon after the capture of the Hatteras forts, the rebels occu- 
pied Roanoke Island with a large body of troops, and strength- 
ened, as much as possible, its defences ; the works on land being 
assisted by a fleet of small Bound-steamers armed with long- 
range guns. 

The defences of this point consisted of six distinct works. Five 
of these guarded the water approaches and channel, and the sixth 
— a masked battery — ^v^as intended to prevent a land force from 
attacking the main works in the rear. This battery of three guns 
was planted on the only road leading up the island and toward 
Fort Bartow, the principal fort on the water at Pork Point. 
This battery was flanked on either side by a dense cedar-swamp, 
deemed impassable ; and, as the rebels supposed that the only 
approach was over the narrow causeway in the face of the guns, 
they thought their position impregnable. To render it quite 
secure, they had felled the trees on either side of the road in a 
manner that would compel an enemy, as they believed, to march 
along tlie road, and under the short-range fire of the battery. 
It was a formidable work, but the rebels underrated the re- 
source and pluck of Northern soldiers when they relied upon a 
cedar-swamp and fallen trees as their sole flank defences. This 
battery ‘was stormed and taken by the Ninth and Fifty-first 
New York and Twenty-first Massachusetts, assisted by a six- 
gun howitzer battery from the fleet. By the time this battery 
was captured, the water forts and batteries had sufiered so 
severely from the fire of the vessels that they were surrendered 
without much further resistance. In the assault upon this bat- 
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tery young Stearns, son of the president of Amherst College, 
was killed ; and 0. Jennings Wise, son of him who hung John 
Brown, was mortally wounded. 

Going nortliward. Fort Bartow, on Pork Point, came next in 
order. It was a heptagonal work with five sides armed, mount- 
ing eight 32-poiinder smooth-bores and one (»8-pounder rifled 
gun. Fort Blanchard was situated a mile and a half farther 
north, a smaller work, mounting only four 32-pounder smooth- 
bore guns. About a mile beyond was Fort linger, on Weir’s 
Point. It mounted twelve guns, two 08-poimder rifles and ten 
32-poimder si nootli -bores. It was quite a Ibrrnidable work, and 
constructed with very creditable engineering skill. Fort Ellis 
was a four-gun battery on tlie eastern side of the island, and in- 
tended to ])revent the landing of small boats on that side. On 
the main-land, on the west side of (h*oatan Sound, and nearly 
opposite Fort Bartow, the fort on Pork Point, was Fort Forrest. 
It was cuniposed of old hulks sunk in the sand, and merely in- 
tended as a flaidv defence to the line of obstructions which 
stretched across Croatan Sound, made of a double row of piles 
and sunken wrecks. A post-return hnind in Fort BartoAV, 
dated January 29, 18(i2, states the condition of the armament 
as follows : ‘‘ Forty long 32-pounder8 ready for action, and seven 
rifled guns, and ammunition for live days’ action.'’ , 

Behind the obstructions montioned lay the rel)el fleet of 
eight gunl)oats, mounting some seventeen guns, under tlie rebel 
Commander Lynch, who, like so many otlier Southern officers, 
had deserted liis Government and the flag whicdi had given him 
protection and honors. It will be seen that the number of guns 
of the Union forces was less than that of the enemy ; while the 
advantage of position was altogether on the side of the rebels. 
Perhaps three-fifths of their cannon were in battery on shore, 
placed so as not only to enfilade the barricade across the chan- 
nel, but accurately trained by measurement and experimental 
shots on the very points where the Union vessels were compelled 
to pass, and also wiiere they must lie, at least for a time, arrested 
by the obstructions. Under the most favorable circumstances, 
it was necessary for our vessels to proceed very slowly, owing 
to the narrow cliannels and shallow waters. In addition to this, 
the vessels of the expedition were merchant steamers, slightly 
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built, compared with those of the Kavy, and instead of being 
able to withstand the stroke of heavy shot, could not endure un- 
injured the firing of their own heavy guns. Yet this heavy 
armament was absolutely necessary to enable them to contend 
with the forts. The perils of the expedition were of course in- 
creased by the frail character of the ships, exposed as they were 
to the storm, the strain of frequent grounding in the shallow 
water, and the effect of their own guns. 

These circumstances must all be considered in order to 
estimate aright the skill and persistent courage by which the 
obstacles were overcome, and victory in spite, of them secured. 

When, after weeks of incessant toil and exposure to winter 
storms on that most inclement coast, the vessels had been 
pushed or dragged through the crooked, narrow channels, or 
buoyed up and so floated over the shallows, and when such 
repairs as could be made on the spot, were flnished on the boats 
shattered by the storms and collisions with each other, prepara- 
tions were made to seek out and attack the enemy. Early on 
the morning of the 5th of February the signals for a general 
movement were displayed on board the flag-ship, the Philadel- 
phia, and as soon as possible the whole fleet was under way. 
Two more boats, the Commodore Barney and Commodore 
Perry, had joined the squadron of naval vessels, making nine- 
teen in all ; and these, with the army transports, made quite an 
imposing appearance, as led by the naval division in three col- 
umns ; they were headed toward Roanoke Island. Owing to the 
character of the navigation in these shallow waters, great caution 
was observed, and the progress of the squadron was necessarily 
slow. The columns were commanded respectively by Lieu- 
tenants Werden, Murray, and Davenport. It was found need- 
ful to send picket-boats ahead, not only to search out the chan- 
nel, but to ascertain whether buoys had been removed, and 
where batteries had been erected. 

The squadron might be said to grope its way through 
the sound, and especially through what is called the marshes, 
where the channel-way was so narrow as to admit only two ves- 
sels abreast. At sundown, on the 5th, they had only reached 
Stumpy Point, ten miles from the marshes; and there, like 
travellers on the land, they anchored and rested for the night. 
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Here a family, residing on the main-land, found itself sub- 
jected to temporary inconvenience and alarm by one of those in- 
cidents which belong to a state of war. Tliey had hatched the 
progress of tlie Yankee fleet during the day without feeling 
that they had any special personal interest in the matter beyond 
what every Soutlieni felt in the success of their cause, and re- 
tired to rest thankful that so much water lay between them and 
the nearest of tlie squadron — a distance which tliey thought 
every hour of the night was increasing. Toward midnight the 
man was aroused, as he thought, by the call of some neighbor 
or a passing traveller; and, upon answering the summons, was 
greatly astonished to find liirnself in the midst of armed men 
who wore not the rebel gray, but the blue of the United States 
Navy, and whose weapons silently informed him that remon- 
strance or resistance would alike be in vain. The officer com- 
manding the l>arty politely informed liim that the flag-officer of 
the fleet was very anxious to have the honor of his company on 
board his ship as soon as possible. This invitation, so strongly 
supported as it was by men and arms, could not well be resisted, 
and about midnight this guest was received on board tlie flag- 
ship, where he was given to understand that his knowledge of 
the sound and the adjacent country would be very serviceable 
to the fleet, and that it would be wise in him to communicate 
what he knew, and aid in conducting the squadron to its desti- 
nation. 

Early on the moniing of tlie Gth of February the fleet was 
once more under way. Two light-draught steamers were kept 
about one tnile in advance, in order to give timely notice either 
of the approach of the enemy’s gunboats, or to discover con- 
cealed batteries or obstructions, if any existed. As the morn- 
ing advanced, clouds and haze obscured both land and water, 
hiding all but objects near at hand, and rendering the advance 
of the fleet both difficult and dangerous. At about 10.30 a. m. 
the weather became so thick, and the wind ^vas so fresh and 
accompanied with rain, that it was deemed imprudent to pro- 
ceed, and the whole squadron was again anchored when about 
two miles from the narrow channel of the marshes. On Friday 
morning the w^eather was more favorable, and at 9 o’clock the 
fleet was once more under way, and headed for the marshes. 

26 
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Three steamers, the Ceres, the Putnam, and the Underwriter, 
were sent ahead to reconnoitre, and particularly to ascertain 
whether there was a battery on Sandy Point, near Ashby 
Harbor, where it was intended to land the troops. At 10.30 
A. M. the rebel fleet was in sight, drawn up behind the barri- 
cade already mentioned, formed of sunken vessels and a double 
row of piles. This barricade was flanked on one side by a 
fort on Pork Point, and on the other by a battery on Weir’s 
Point. The rebel fleet numbered eight vessels, and they were 
supported by two other batteries. A signal-gun from one of 
these gunboats announced to the rebels the impending attack. 
The Underwriter, which was in the advance, signalled, ^‘No 
battery on Sandy Point,” and, as nothing appeared to hinder 
the carrying out the plan of battle already agreed upon, the 
squadron moved on. This plan was to land the troops at Ash- 
by Harbor, on Roanoke Island, and assault the fort and batter- 
ies in the rear, while the fleet attacked the water-front and the 
rebel gunboats. The land approach to the fort was through 
wide marshes, through which the troops were obliged to wade 
sometimes nearly waist-deep in mud and water on a winter 
day, and exposed meanwhile to a sweeping fire of musketry 
and artillery served with both shells and grape. 

The rebels had about five thousand troops on the island, 
enough not only fully to man the forts and batteries, but also 
to supply formidable bodies for operations in the field, where 
their knowledge of the country gave them decided advantages. 
Soon after the announcement that there was no battery on 
Sandy Point, the vessels of the navy, commanded as stated be- 
fore, and accompanied by the Picket, Captain Thomas P. Ives ; 
Hussar, Captain Frederick Crocker ; Pioneer, Captain Charles 
E. Baker ; Vidette, Captain John L. Foster ; Ranger, Captain 
Samuel Emerson ; Lancer, Captain M. B. Morley ; and Chasseur, 
Captain John West, of the army division, and keeping in close 
order, had approached the enemy near enough to begin the at- 
tack. The following is an extract from the oflicial report of the 
battle : 

By noon, our vessels having approached still nearer, the action be- 
came general on their part and that of the enemy. At 1.30 p. m. the 
effect of our firing caused the barracks behind the fort at Pork Point to 
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burst into flames, and at 2.15 p. m. they were burning furiously, entirely 
beyond redemption. About this time our vessels being placed by tbeir 
respective commandei*s as advantageously as circumstances would per- 
mit, tbe firing was the hottest Throughout the sound lying between 
Roanoke Island and the main-land the depth of water at best is but 
little, and the bottom everywhere is essentially lumpy and irregular. 
Even at the distance of a mile and more from the shore where 
we had to approach, scarcely a general depth at low water of more 
than seven feet is to be found. With one or two exceptioUvS none 
of our vessels drew less than seven feet, and some of them drew 
rather more than eight. In placing them, therefore, so as to make their 
various guns to tell efleetually, their several comgiandcrs had to exercise 
a sound discretion, and to keep in view the consideration due to the 
use of shells with fuses fixed in value as to time. To have used, for in- 
stance, a five-second fuse in shelling uncovered works at a less distance 
than about 1,400 yards, would not have secured the best results. Tow- 
ard 3 p. M. the troops, embarked on board of light-draught steamers 
and boats, started to land at Ashby Harbor. The ])lacc w*as guarded 
by a large body of the enemy, with a field battery, but the Delaware, 
with Commauder Rowan on board, and liis division flag at her mast- 
head, having very judiciously taken up a finnking position to the south- 
ward of Pork Point, and thus, most opj)ortiincly, being ncjir at liaud, 
immediately turned her guns toward the harbor, and with some O-ineh 
slirapnels soon cleared the way. At 4.30 p. m. I’ork Point battery, and 
the one next to the northward of it, ceased for a while to reply to our 
fire; five of the enemy’s steamers, apparently injured, went hack bcdiind 
Weir s Point, and tlic first landing of our troops took place. At 5 p. m. 
those batteries again opened upon our vessels, and the enemy’s steamers 
once more put forth and opened upon us. In about forty minutes, 
however, the latter w’cre compelled a second time to retire. Due of 
them, the Curlew', in a disabled condition, had taken refuge under the 
battery on Redstone Point. At 6 p. m., the firing of the enemy being 
only from Pork Point, and at long intervals, darkness coming on, and, 
not washing to w'aste ammunition, I ordered the signal ** Cease firing” 
to be made. In the course of the afternoon, our six launches, under 
the command of Midshipman Benjamin II. Porter, landed their howit- 
zci*s and joined the army, for the purpose of commanding the maiu road 
and its two forks during the night, and assisting in more active operar 
tions the following morning. By midnight some 10,000 of our troops 
had been safely landed at Ashby Harbor, the Delaware having taken 
on hoard from the Cossack some 800, and put them on shore at 10 p. h. 
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February 8. — As it was arranged by General Burnside that his 
. forces should move, at a very early hour this morning, from where they 
had been landed, and begin their attack upon the enemy ; and, as the 
direction they were required to take would, in all probability, soon bring 
them in the line of fire occupied by the Navy, it was agreed between 
us last night that to-day the vessels should not renew operations until I 
could receive word from him that their missiles would not be destruc- 
tive to both friends and foes. At daylight none of the enemy’s vessels, 
except the Curlew, could be discovered. 

At 9 A. M. a continuous firing in the interior of the island told us 
that our forces were hotly engaged about midway between Ashby Har- 
bor and Pork Point battery, and, as this intelligence also assured us 
that our forces were not then in the range of our line of fire, our vessels, 
without waiting to hear from General Burnside, at once moved up to 
reengage the forts. At this work they continued until the firing in the 
interior evidently slackened. Then taking it for granted that our troops 
were carrying every thing before them, and thus fast approaching the 
rear of the batteries, I again ordered the signal Cease firing ” to be 
made. At the time, however, the work on Pork Point was so reduced 
that it did not use but one gun against us. Shortly afterward, on being 
informed by one of General Burnside’s aides of the actual state of things 
on shore, I was induced to order another demonstration on the part of 
our vessels ; but before firing had generally commenced, Commander 
Rowan came on board the Southfield just from General Burnside, with 
the suggestion that it would be better to desist, and accordingly they 
were recalled. 

At 1 p. M., judging that the time had arrived for clearing a passage- 
way through the obstructions alluded to above, by the accomplishment 
of which both the battery on Redstone Point and the Curlew might be 
destroyed, and our advance up Albemarle Sound would be secured, the 
Underwriter, Valley City, Seymour, Lockwood, Ceres, Shawsheen, 
Putnam, Whitehead, and Brincker were ordered to perform the service. 
By 4 p. M. one of them had overcome the difficulty for herself, and 
reached the other side, and in less than an hour more a sufficient way 
for all the rest was opened. This important duty could not have been 
undertaken one moment earlier than it was without exposing our ves- 
sels, huddled together, to the converging and cross fire of the four bat- 
teries at Pork, Weir’s, and Redstone Points, and another one situated 
between the former two. About the same time that our vessels suc- 
ceeded in bursting through the barricades the American flag w^as hoisted 
over the battery at Pork Point, and in a few minutes aftenvard the 
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enemy himself fired the works at Redstone Pointy and also the steamer 
Curlew. Both blew up in the early part of the evening. These events 
close the struggle, which had now lasted throughout two days, And 
were essentially the last scenes enacted in securing to us complete pos- 
session of the island of Roanoke. > 

A statement of the casualties that occurred will accompany this 
communication. Tlicy amount in all to six killed, seventeen w^ounded, 
and two missing. Considering how frequently our vessels were struck, 
it is remarkable that more did not take place; and considering the 
character of our vessels, it is also remarkable that none of them were 
even [nit hors de combat, except temporarily. 

It noAv remains for me to discharge the gratifying duty of speaking 
of the officers and men under my command on the occasion in view. 
This, obviously, I can only do, as it were, in a collective w^ay ; bui: the 
reports of the commanding officers herewith submitted, ujam which, 
necessarily, I have to rely, and in which I place every confidence, will be 
found more circumstantial. I beg to c(tmmend to your consideration tlie 
conuiianding officers tlieinselves, who did their ]>jirt entirely to my satis- 
faction, and, m fact, in a most admirable manner. The general order I 
issued the day after the surreiider, a copy of wliich accornpauics my 
preliminary report, was intended to convey a])[)lause and my profound 
gratitude to all to whom it ndates, and I therefore bog that it may be 
so regarded by the Navy Department. I pray, too, that to the be- 
reaved individuals wliose suj)poil and comfort depended upon those 
who are now among the honored dead may be extended the earliest 
fostering care that circumstances will permit. 

It is really difficult for me to state in adequate terms how largely I 
feel myself indebted to Commanders Rowan and (.^as(i for their con- 
stant and S’gnal services throiigliout, from the very inception of the ex- 
pedition to tlic consummation of the achievement in view. They, hand 
in hand, with their marked ability and sound sense, and in the absence 
of all ordinary facilities, brought about, at Hampton Roads, the arming, 
manning, and equipment of the many vessels sent to us, from necessity, 
in an unprepared condition ; and subsequently they both labored most 
conspicuously and faithfully, in their respective spheres of action, to 
vanquish difficulties at the inlet and the enemy at Roanoke. In short, 
their assistance to me has been invaluable. 

I am promised a report by General Burnside with regard to Mid- 
shipman Porter’s association with bis forces, and as soon as it comes to 
hand I will with pleasure forward it to the Department. 

Although the Philadelphia did not participate in the action, because 
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of her unfitness for the purpose, still she was ever near at hand, in read- 
iness, if necessary, to tow the disabled, receive some of the wounded, 
and furnish supplies. Her commander, Acting Master Silas Reynolds, 
is every way worthy of his trust. 

Mr. Fisher performed the important duties of signal-officer in the 
most commendable manner. Not only were all the signals ordered 
promptly made, but no mistake whatever occurred. 

Lieutenants Robeson and Barstow, of the Army, were ever in place, 
and ready, by means of Myers’s system of signals, to make known to 
those not accustomed to our own code whatever I wished. 

It will afford me peculiar pleasure, sir, to communicate to you in 
due season more particular information with regard to the cases of indi- 
viduals which appear to me to merit a distinct consideration on the 
part of the Government. 

I liave the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L, M. Goldsborouoh, 

Flag-Officer commanding North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy^ Washington D. C, 

Great jiraise was due to General Burnside and the officers 
and men of his command for the promptness, energy, and per- 
severing courage with which they performed their part of the 
work that led to this decisive victory, and it is pleasant to 
think that tliis praise was freety given by the country. The 
Army and the NTavy labored togetlier in harmony — each was 
necessary to the other, and to the success of the expedition. 
Without the Navy, the Army could not have even reached the 
forts, much less could they have captured them ; and any attack 
of the squadron would have been useless without the coopera- 
tion of the troops and garrisons to hold the works after the 
victory. By the capture of these forts, and the troops stationed 
upon the island, free access to all the North Carolina sounds 
was gained for our squadron, so that in a short time the rebel 
power was swept from all these waters. 
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CAPTURE OF NEWBERN AND FORT MACON. 

The capture of Eoanoke Island, and tlie destruction of the 
rebel s(|U}idroii at Elizabeth City, were followed soon after by 
a combined attack of the Army and Navy u])on Newbern, and 
the siege and capture of Fort Macon. Newbern is situated at 
the junction of the Neuse and Trent llivers. The Neuse flows 
into Pamlico Sound. The city is eiglity-four miles northeast 
of Wilmington, about the same distance south of Weldon, and 
one hundred and twenty miles from Ilaleigli, the capital of 
North ('arolina. It is connected by railroad with Beaufort, 
and Also with the main interior lines of the State leading south 
to Charleston and north through Weldon to liicJimond. It is, 
therefore, a ])oint of considerable importance, and in size is 
the second city of the State, its population liaving been at 
the beginning of the war about six thousand. The Neuse 
River at Newbern is about one mile and a half wide, and the 
Trent about half a mile. The importance of this city did not 
esca])e the attention of the rebel chiefs, and it was fortified with 
an expense and skill proportioned to its strategic? value. The 
city could only be approached by an enemy from the south, 
and the south bank of the Neuse was protected l)y formidable 
earthworks, while obstructions were placed in the channel of 
the river, formed of sunken hulks, and an iron-pointed line of 
piles or chemux def rise^ which ofiered a dangerous resistance 
to our vessels. Torpedoes of an ingenious and elaborate con- 
struction were also planted in the channel. These obstructions 
were all commanded by heavy batteries. These works were : 
first. Fort Dixie, mounting four heavy guns, and about six miles 
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from Newbem. If ext was Fort Thompson, a really formidable 
work, constructed upon scientific principles, and mounting 
thirteen heavy guns, two of them being rifled 32-pounders. 
Then came Fort Ellis, three miles from Newbem, mounting 
eight guns ; then Fort Lane, two miles from Newbern, mount- 
ing also eight guns; and Union Point battery was one mile 
from the city, and mounted two guns. 

If to this is added a description of the obstructions in the 
river, a general idea will be obtained of the defences of New- 
bern. These obstructions were placed a few miles only below 
the city. To form one of these, twenty-four vessels were sunk in a 
direct line. These varied in size from fifty to two hundred tons 
burden, two brigs, three barks, and nineteen schooners. They 
were locked together as perfectly as human ingenuity could do 
it, with their B]:)ars and rigging still standing and intertwisted in 
every conceivable direction and manner. It seemed impossible 
that such a barricade could be sailed over or broken through. 
This line of defence was the one nearest the city. The other, 
lower down, and first encountered by our gunboats, was a much 
more dangerous aflair. It was constructed by first driving a 
row of piles firmly across the channel, and these were cut olf 
beneath the surface of tlie water. Another row of piles was 
added to these, but this second set were all pointed and capped 
with iron. Tliey were also inclined at an angle of about 45 
degrees down tlie stream, so as to pierce the hull of an ascend- 
ing vessel. Near these was placed a row of tliirty torpedoes, 
containing each about two hundred pounds of powder, quite 
sufficient to destroy any ship beneath which it should be ex- 
ploded. 

These dangerous machines were fitted with metal fuses, 
and trigger-lines attached to the pointed piles, so as to fire the 
torpedo by the striking of the vessel upon the timber. In ad- 
dition to this a fire-raft, filled with cotton, which had been satu- 
rated with turpentine, had been prepared in the Trent River to 
send down against the fleet. 

The elaborate and costly character of these various defences 
shows how great the importance of Newbem was in the estima- 
tion of the rebels ; and when one considers the position and the 
strength of the six forts and batteries along the river, with their 
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well-constructed rifle-pits to protect them from a land assault, 
the dangerous obstructions in the river, the cotton-bale batter- 
ies on the wharf, and a movable battery on the railway track, 
it is astonishing that so little efiectual resistance was made to 
the passage of the fleet and the approach of the Army. It was 
one of the many events of the war tending to reverse all former 
opinions in regard to the comparative power*of ships and forts, 
where the ships are moved by steam, and are armed with shell- 
guns. 

The expense incurred and the pains taken in fortifying, not 
Newbern only, but all the strategic ])oiiit8 on these sounds and 
rivers of the South, show vei\y clearly that the rebels deemed 
their security to be essential to the success of their cause, and 
just as clearly reveal the wisdom of the Government in its de- 
termination to capture them. It was reported that the obstruc- 
tions at Roanoke cost four hundred thousand dollars, and those at 
Is'ewbcrn were, in proportion to their extent, quite as expensive. 
Wliatever the exact sum may have been, it is quite certain that 
a great amount of money and labor was ex]>ended upon the 
various works by wliich these waters were defended ; and the 
persistent and costly etlbrts made to I’t'cover them after they 
had been captured by our forces ])r()ve how severely their loss 
was felt. The rebels evidently thought they had made them se- 
cure. They knew tliat none l>ut vessels of light draught could 
be brought into the sounds, and they also knew that W'C liad at 
first no small, strongly-built gunboats suitable for operations in 
these shallow waters, and tliat the light merchant steamers 
would soon be disabled hy the fire of lieavy artillery. Al- 
though 'they were sorely disappointed at the success so quickly 
gained by our flotilla of frail ships, they could not but expect 
that they would be rapidly disabled by successive battles; and 
this expectation was so far realized as to increase the difficul- 
ties and perils of our fleet with every fight in which they were 
engaged, having no means at command of making any perma- 
nent repairs. In each new battle, therefore, even though the 
rebel force was no greater than had been met before, the 
chances of success on our part were somewhat diminished, be- 
cause our vessels were less stanch and reliable than at the 
beginning — not only injured, as most of them were by shot, but 
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strained bj the discharge of their own guns. Under such dis- 
advantages, our Navy and the land forces were obliged to fight 
the many battles of the sounds — ^battles in which skill and 
daring were most signally displayed, though they have heen 
overshadowed by the more important and better known engage- 
ments of the war. 

The general pkn for the attack upon these works was for 
the troops to land at Slocum’s Creek, about ten miles from 
Newbern, and march from that point to attack the batteries in 
the rear, if that were possible, while the fleet should precede 
the Army and bombard the forts and batteries as they should 
be successively reached. The manner in which this plan was 
carried out shows what courage and skill can do, and is one of 
many exploits of the Navy and Army on the coast of North 
Carolina which have received too little attention, overshadowed 
by the splendor of still more important victories. 

On the morning of the 12tli of March, 1862, the joint expe- 
dition left llatteras Inlet, the naval division of the squadron as 
usual taking the lead. At about 2 o’clock in the afternoon the 
advance division of the gunboats entered the Neuse Iliver, hav- 
ing had delightful weather in passing up the sound. Here the 
advance was stopped, and a steamer, the Lockwood, was sent 
to lie off the mouth of Pamlico Kiver, as it was said that two 
steamers were up tliat river which might attempt to cut off any 
transports tliat should fall in the rear of the fleet. At about 
4 o’clock, the fleet having been concentrated, it moved on cau- 
tiously, taking soundings in the unknown channel. At 5 p. m. 
they came in sight of the first line of obstructions, and a small 
steamer was discovered a few miles up the river. The Dela- 
ware was sent in pursuit of her, but she failed to overtake the 
chase, though she was driven under the guns of the batteries. 

Soon after, the naval squadron came to anchor in three col- 
umns off Slocum’s Creek, the point selected for the landing of 
the troops. In the morning four gunboats were stationed, two 
on each side of the mouth of the creek, to cover the landing, 
and keep up a fire with grape and shell upon the shore until 
the first brigade had landed. The landing was an unpleasant 
and difficult work, but bravely done. The men seemed regardless 
of fatigue and exposure. Such was the nature of the shore, that 
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they were obliged to flounder on from the boats as they could, 
through mud and water, sometimes waist-deep, and when aJl 
were fairly on solid ground they were already partly exhausted 
and ill prepared for the march before them. Six naval boat- 
howitzers were landed with the troops, and the manner in 
which the gunners siiflered in the subsequent battle shows that 
they were in the hottest of the fight. After this fatigue and 
exposure of the landing, the trooj)s marched twelve miles over 
roads deep with mud, tlien lay down in a rain-storm on low and 
marshy ground, to be waked for battle at dayliglit on the fol- 
lowing morning, llie boat-howitzer battery did not reach the 
point until 8 o’cdock in the morning. Sm*h w'as the almost in- 
superable difRculty of dragging forward the guns. 

So soon as tlie last brigade was embarked tor landing, tho 
flag-ship went up the riv'cr to reconnoitre Fort Dixie, the near- 
est W(*rk, and mounting four heavy guns. The fort opened fire 
U])on llie gunboat so soon as she came within range, wdiich was 
quickly returned. (Tcneral Ihirnside liaving desired to com- 
municate with (k)mmodore Ilowan, the Perry took the place of 
the Delaware, and engaged tlie tort witli a very ellective fire 
until niglit, when a heavy fog set in. The ])lan of tlie assault 
was, that the fleet should attack tlie forts and sliell the road in 
advance of the troops, and this was fully carried out in regard 
to the first battery, when niglit put an end to the ojierations. 
A part of the fleet was anchored for the night nearly abreast of 
the head of the army cc>lumn. At daylight the fleet was again 
under way, and, upon oj>ening fire upon Fort Dixie, it was 
found that the works had been abandoned; and a boat was 
sent on shore, and the American flag planted on tlie ramparts. 
The squadron then passed on and attacked Fort Ellis; but its 
magazine was soon blown up, and it, too, was abandoned. At 
this time the troops were engaged with the rifle-pits and field 
batteries in the rear of Fort Thompson. The squadron passed 
on and opened fire upon that fortification, and continued the 
fire until it was no longer returned by the fort, and then the 
flag-ship, having displayed the signal “ F ollow me,” dashed at 
the first row of obstructions. It was a moment of intense anx- 
iety, as she struck the line of piles, for the explosion of a tor- 
pedo was the thing expected, and for a moment few breathed as 
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they watched her. She glided safely through, however, and 
the rest })res8ed on. Several were injured by striking the iron- 
capped timbers, but for some reason not a torpedo was ex- 
ploded. Just as the fleet was passing the line of piles, the 
troops rushed into Fort Thompson, having carried the works 
in the rear. The ships next attacked Fort Lane, but there was 
no response from her guns. The work had been deserted. The. 
Valley City raised on it the Union flag, and all passed rapidly 
up the river. At the moutli of the Trent it was seen that two 
batteries were planted on the wharf, but they, too, were aban- 
doned. They then steamed up the Neuse Kiver to the city, 
and discovering three steamboats and one schooner endeavoring 
to escape up the river, the Delaware pursued and captured two 
and the schooner, but the other was run on shore and burned. 
At 12 M. the flag-ship was run alongside the wliarf, and New- 
beni was taken possession of by Commodore Rowan. 

The rebel otRcers had fired the city in several places, and 
the fire-raft having also been set on fire floated against the rail- 
road bridge over the Trent, and that also was burned. At 2 
p. jvr. the troops appeared on the south side of tlie Trent, and so 
soon as they could be transported across, they entered and held 
the town. 

The following are some of the more important official re- 
2 )orts of this successful expedition. The defence made by the 
water batteries of the rebels was a very slight one compared 
with their force, and the preparations which had been made. 
The fire from their rifle-pits and field batteries upon the troops 
was much more destructive ; and, had not the garrisons been 
demoralized by the shells of the fleet, there might have been a 
different result, for the enemy had a large body of troops ; they 
fought under cover, and were reenforced during the fight. 

United States Steamer Philadelphia, ) . 

Off Nbwbbrn, North Carolina, March 20, 1862. f 

Sir: I beg leave to submit the following detailed report of the 
attack upon Newbern and its approaches. 

I left Ilatteras Inlet on Wednesday, March 12, at 7.30 a. m., with 
the following naval force under my command: Philadelphia,. my flag- 
ship, Acting Master S. Eeynolds commanding; Stars and Stripes, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding R. Worden ; Louisiana, Lieutenant Commanding 
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A. Murray; Hetzel, Lieutenant Commanding II. K. Davenport; Dela- 
ware, Lieutenant Commanding L. P. Quackenbusli ; Commodore Perry, 
Lieutenant Commanding C. W. Flusscr; Valley City, Lieutenant Com- 
manding J. C. Chaplin ; Underwriter, Lieutenant Commanding A. Hop- 
kins ; Commodore Barney, Acting Lieutenant Commanding R. T. Ren- 
shaw ; Hunchback, Acting Lieutenant Commanding E. R. Colliouii ; 
Southfield, Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Commanding C. F. W. Behm; 
Morse, Acting Master Commanding Peter Hayes; Brincker, Acting 
Master Commanding J. E. Giddings; and Lockwood, Acting Master 
Commanding (t. W. Graves. By 8 a. m. tlie naval fleet, together with 
the army transports, ^vere steaming rapidly up the sound. 

At 1 p. M. we made Brant Island, distant about twelve miles. At 

2.10 p. M. tlie advance divisions of the gunhoats having entered the 
month of the Neusc River, and being some miles in advance of the flag- 
ship, I made sigmd to stop, that the fleet might be concentrated. At 
this time General Burnside came alongside the flag-sliip, and requested 
that one of our gunboats miglit he sent to the mouth of Pamlico River, 
intelligence having been received that iwo steamers were in that river. 
To guard against the possibility of an attempt by the enemy to cut ofl’ 
any of our transport vessels which might remain unprotected in the rear 
of the fleet, I dispatclied the Lockwood to lie otV the mouth of tliat 
river during the night. 

At 3,40 p. M., having come np with the advance, signal was made to 
“ Fonii line ahead,” and the fleet again moved on, liaving now fairly 
entered Neiise River. At 5 p. m., the gunboats being now far in ad- 
vance of the Army transports and in sight of the obstructions placed by 
the enemy in the river opposite to their batteries, a small steamer was 
discovered about six miles ahead, appiireutly reconnoitring. The Dela- 
ware was dispatched in pursuit. Failing to overtake the- chase, but 
having driven her under the guns of the batteries, she returned. At 

6.10 p. M. the naval fleet came to anchor in three columns off Slocum’s 
Creek, the point decided upon for the deharkation of troops, and about 
fifteen miles distant from Newbern. Early the following morning 
(13tb) I hoisted my pennant on board the Delaware. The Stars and 
Stripes and Louisiana were placed on the west side of the creek, and tLe 
Hetzel and Valley City on the east. At about 8 A. m. the troops started 
from the transports, and at the same time the gunboats, stationed as 
above, opened with grape and shell on the point selected for landing, 
the fire ceasing as the first brigade landed. At 9 a. m. six naval boat- 
howitzers, commanded, respectively, by Acting Master C. H. Daniels, 
United States steamer Hetzel ; Mr. E. F. Meeker, United States steamer 
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PLiladelpliia ; Acting Master J. B. Hammond, United States Steamer 
Hetzel ; Mr. E. C. Gabandan, United States steamer Delaware ; Lieu- 
tenant Tillotson, Union Coast Guard, and Lieutenant J. W. B. Hughes, 
Union Coast Guard — all under the command of Lieutenant R. S. Mc- 
Cook, of the Stars and Stripes — were landed to assist in the attack. 

The Perry was moved up opposite the position of tlie battery in the 
interior near the railroad, with directions to open fire and unmask it 
The Southfield was ordered to follow and take a position near the 
Perry. The Underwriter was soon directed to join them and use her 
rifle gun only. The Morse was stationed a mile below these vessels, and 
the Commodore Perry and Hunchback below the Morse. 

As soon as the last brigade was embarked for landing, I went up 
the river with the Delaware, to make a reconnoissance of Fort Dixie. 
As I approached, the battery opened fire, which was returned, and the 
Peny coming up, a spirited and very effective fire was kept up by that 
vessel until dark, I having returned, at the request of General Burnside, 
to communicate with him. 

Having dispatched the Delaware on special service, I returned to 
the Southfield, after having communicated with the general, and pro- 
ceeded in that vessel to the Perry, which vessel was ordered to cease 
firing, as the night had set in with a heavy fog. The Southfield and 
Lockwood were anchored two miles below Foi-t Dixie, and, as near as I 
could judge, abreast of the advanced position of our forces, the Dela- 
ware joining me during the night. 

At daylight on the morning of the 14th the report of a gun, sup- 
posed to be a field-piece, was heard. The Delaware, Hunchback, and 
Lockwood were immediately ordered to get under way. The fog being 
too dense to signalize, the Lockwood was directed to trace. the land 
down and order up the vessels that had been stationed along the shore 
from our position to the point of debarkation. The Delaware and 
Southfield were ordered to move up and open fire on Fort Dixie. They 
were soon joined by the heavy ships from below, followed by the more 
distant vessels that had been guarding Slocum’s Creek. Receiving no 
response from Fort Dixie, a boat was sent ashore, and the American 
flag raised on the ramparts. I then passed on up and opened fire on 
Fort Ellis, which w^as returned until the fort blew up. At this time our 
troops were pressing on the enemy’s intrenchments in the rear of Fort 
Thompson. I made signal Advance in line abreast,” closed up toward 
the barriers, and opened fire on Fort Thompson and in direction of the 
sound of the enemy’s fire in the interior. At this juncture an oflScer 
from General Burnside came down to the beach and informed me that 
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our shells were falling to the left and near our own troops. Changed 
direction and continued to fire, and advanced close to the harriers. 

Fort Thompson having ceased to return our fire, I made signal 
Follow my motions,” and advanced through the fii-st row of obstruc- 
tions in “ line ahead.” As we passed the obstructions bur troops ap- 
peared on the ramparts of the fort, waving the American fiag. We 
threw^ a few shells into Fort Lane, but receiving no response, ordered 
the Valley City to raise the American flag on the remaining forts, and 
passed ra[)i<lly up the river in “ line ahead.” As we passed up, and on 
opening Trent Kiver, two batteries were discovered, mounting two guns 
each, on the wdiarvcs in front of the city ; both, how'cver, were deserted. 
1 hissed up the Neiise Kiver, and opened fire from the Delaware on some 
steamboats that were attempting to escape ii[) the river, one of tliem 
having in tow a schooner loaded with commissary stores. One of the 
steamers was run in shore and burned ; the other two, together wdtli 
the schooner, were captured. 

At al>out 12 M. I ran the Delaware alongside the wharf, and in- 
formed the inhabitants that we intended no injury to the town. At 
tliis time fires broke out in several portions of the city, it apparently 
being the intention on the part of the enemy to destroy it. Fire was 
also communicated to a floating raft in Trent Kiver (Hied with bales of 
cotton, saturated witli tuipentine, whicb bad been |)r(‘pared to send 
down to the fleet. This drifting against the railroad bridge, set fire to 
and burned it. 

The Louisiana and Barney were sent to the Trent side of tlic town 
in order to secure any public property that might he found there. Sev- 
eral hundred stand of arras and other munitions of war, ami a large 
amount of naval stores, together with a large tliroc-inasted schooner, 
fell into our liands. At 2 p. m. our victorious troops appearing on the 
opposite side of the Trent, the w'ork of transportation commenced,, and 
at sundown the Army was in full occupancy of the city. 

The obstnictions in the liver were \cry formidable, and had evi- 
dently been prepared with great care. The lower barrier was composed 
of a scries of piling driven securely into the bottom and cut off below 
the water ; added to this was another row of iron-capped and pointed 
piles, inclined at an angle of about forty-five degrees down the stream. 
Near these was a row of thirty torpedoes, containing about two hundred 
pounds of powder each, and fitted with metal fuses connected with 
spring percussion locks, with trigger-lines attached to the pointed piles. 
The second harrier was quite as formidable as the first, although not so 
dangerous. This was about a mile above and abreast of Fort Thomp- 
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son, and consisted of a line of sunken vessels, closely massed, and 
chevaux de frise^ leaving a very narrow passage under the battery. In 
passing through these obstructions the Perry struck one of the iron 
stakes and carried the head of it off, sticking in her bottom. The 
Barney had a hole six inches long cut in her, and the Stars and Stripes 
was also injured ; bi^t fortunately the torpedoes failed to serve the ene- 
my’s pui’pose. 

The foils, six in number (exclusive of those on the Trent), were well- 
constructed earthworks, varying in distance apail from one-half mile to 
one mile and a half, and mounting, in all, thirty-two guns, ranging from 
32-pounders to 80-poiinders, rifled, all en barbette, with the exception 
of one casemated fort, mounting two guns. 

I forward herewith the report of Lieutenant McCook, commanding 
the naval battery in the battle of Newbern. The conduct of this officer, 
as also of the officers in command of the guns and their crews, is worthy 
of all praise. The list of killed and wounded in this little command, 
amounting to less than fifty all told, will show that where the hottest 
of tt\p fire was there they were. It again becomes my pleasing duty to 
bear testimony to the gallant bearing of the commanders of the different 
vessels, their officers and crews. I must beg leave to express my grate- 
ful thanks for the able manner in which I have been supported by them. 
I am happy to add that no casualties occurred on board the vessels 
under my command during the engagement. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, etc., 

S. C. Rowan, 

Commanding U, S. Naval Forces, Sounds of North Carolina* 
Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborough, 

Commanding North Atlantic Squadron, Hampton Roads, Va, 


United States Steameu Philadelphia, ) 
Orp Nbwbebn, North Carolina, March 19, 1862. J 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following detailed report of 
the operations of the battery under my command during the action near 
this place on the 14th instant. 

In obedience to your order of the 13th, I took command of the 
naval battery of six howitzers, and on the morning of that day landed 
with the advance of the Army at Slocum’s Creek. I was placed in the 
brigade and under the orders of General Foster, and at once moved 
forward to join him. The roads were very heavy, and in some places 
almost impassable, and had it not been for the assistance which was 
cheerfully rendered me by the Army, the pieces could never have gone 
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forward. We marched steadily forward till 9 o’clock at night, and then 
halted to rest At 1 a. m. of the 14th we again moved forward, and 
at 3 A. M. reported to General Burnside, who ordered us to halt 

xVt daylight we resumed our march. At about 7 a. m. General Burn- 
side ordered me to take a position in front of the left of the enemy’s 
works. I moved the battery forw’ard to the edge of the cleared space and 
deployed it to the left of the county road, opening fire at once with shell 
and shrapnel at a distance of about six hundred yards. Opposed to us 
and behind the breastworks was a battery of eleven field -pieces (six of 
which paid particular attention to us) and a number of riflemen, who 
annoyed us excessively whenever the smoke would lift clear of our guns. 
In attempting to drive these latter from the breastwork 1 advanced the 
battery” some distance, firing canister, but w’as compelled to fall back to 
my original position, after having one gun disabled, an ofiicor and sev- 
eral men wounded, and one killed. 

For an hour and a half we maintained our position under a heavy 
fire of shell, grape, and musketry, when a gjillant charge by our troops 
cleared the enemy from the breastwork. I at once moved forward into 
the 'work witli three of my pieces and all my remaining ammunition. 
General Foster then ordered me forward vvitli a portion of his brigade. 
When we had arrived within two Inmdred yards of the railroad a de- 
tached body of the enemy a}>])eared in siglit ; the guns were at once 
prepared for action, and pointed tow'ard a cleared spot on the opposite 
side of the railroad, tliat the enemy seemed to be making for. As they 
came into this opcai space 1 gave the order to fire, hut, hidbre the order 
could be executed. Acting Master Hammond rashly dashed forward in 
front of the guns and demanded their surrender. This demand they 
complied witli, by throwing down their arms and holding up their 
hands in token of submission, llie prisoners proved to be Colonel 
Avery and a portion of his command, the Twenty-fifth North Carolina 
regiment ; tlicy had been driven from the rifle-pits by our troops, and 
were endeavoring to make tlieir escape. From this point t was ordered 
down the railroad to Newborn. Obtaining two cars, I placed my guns 
upon them, and reached the burning bridge to find our Navy in posses- 
sion of the city, and the gunboats transporting the troops across .the 
river. 

The cheeifulness with which the brave men under my command 
dragged their guns through the heavy roads, part of the time exposed 
to a drenching rain, and the gallant manner in which they sustained 
the heavy fire of the enemy, is worthy of all praise. I would especially 
call your attention to the gallant conduct of Orderly Sergeant J. Men- 
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denha^, company B, Union Coast Guard; Seamen James Judge, 
George H. Mansell, Jolin Williams, Charles Patterson, and Ordinary 
Seaman Duncan Douglass. These men, with the exception of Menden- 
hall, acted as captains of guns, and, from their intimate acquaintance 
witli the howitzers, Mere of great service. The conduct of my officers 
was all that I could wish. Acting Masters Daniels and Hammond, of 
the Hetzel, rendered me most valuable aid; one gun in each of their 
sections was in charge of E. P. Meeker, of the flag-ship, and E. C. Ga- 
bandan, of the Delaware. To their coolness and courage all can testify. 
The gun in charge of Lieutenant Hughes, of company B, Union Coast 
Guard, suffered severely, and was finally disabled. During a portion of 
the engagement he loaded the gun himself, until carried away wounded. 
Mr. Daniels made an attempt to carry forward two of the captured 
pieces, but, after dragging them some distance, they stuck fast in the 
mud. Lieutenant Tillotson, of the Coast Guard, after firing away all 
his ammunition, left his section, and, I have since learned, was picked 
up by the retreating enemy. 

On going into action I discovered that some of the men had strag- 
gled off, leaving me a])out fifty men to fight the guns. Among these, I 
regret to report the following casualties : 

Killed, — Privates Arthur McGinnis and John Shceliy, company B, 
Union Coast Guard. 

Wounded, — Second Lieutenant T. W. B. Hughes, Orderly Sergeant 
J. Mendenhall, Sergeant James C. Freeman, Corporal Thomas Eiley, 
and Privates J. McDougal, S. T. Fonda^ and Nicholas Mertz (yet miss- 
ing), company B, Union Coast Guard ; Seaman John Willianiis, Ordi- 
nary Seamen Jeremiali Sullivan, George Bushec, and Thomas Simmons. 
Total: killed, 2; wounded, 11. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

E. Sheldon McCook, Lieutenant, TJ, S, Navy. 
Commander S. C. Eowan, 

Commanding U, S, Naval Forces in the Sounds of N, Carolina, 


The next step jof the Government, in repossessing itself of 
the harbors and fortifications of the Southern coast, was the 
capture of Fort Macon, a casemated work at the entrance of 
Beaufort Harbor. This work had mounted about fifty guns, 
some of them of long range and heavy calibre. In the reduc- 
tion of this fortification the Navy bore only a subordinate part, 
as the strength of the fort rendered it necessary to prepare for a 
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regular bombardment by batteries established on shore. Tliese 
batteries were planted about one mile from the fort, and 
were tliree in number, one mounting tliree 30-pounder Parrott 
rifles, one four 10-ineh mortars, and a third four S-inch mortars. 
These works were by no means completed without serious an- 
noyaiiee from the guns of tlie fort, l)ut they were so far masked 
as to render uncertain the rebel tire, and they were linislied • 
without important loss. Fire was opened from these batteries 
on the 25th of April. The shore attack was seconded by the 
steamers Daylight, Commander Samuel Lockwood ; the State 
of Georgia, Commander James Armstrong; the gunboat 
(diippewa, Lieutenant ('ommanding A. Bryson; and the bark 
Gemsbok, Lieutenant Edward Covendy. 

Tlie bark was ot* course obliged to anchor, l)ut thi', steamers 
ke])t under way in a circle, delivering llieir tire in passing the 
fort at a distance of about one mile and a (juarter. The sea 
was so rougii that the vessels were com])elled to cease tiring 
after having been in action oidy al)out an hour. The Gemsbok, 
at anchor, had some of her rigging cut uj), and the Daylight 
w’as struck by an 8-inch solid shot, whicli shattered some of her 
timbers, and wounded one man by a s])linter. These were the 
only injuries received l)y the fleet, and yet tlie ixhel tire; was, 
under tlie circumstances, quite accurate, shot and slid I tailing 
all around and near the vessels, notwithstanding all but tlie 
bark were continually in motion. Toward evening a flag of 
truce was hoisted on tlie ramparts of the fort, and soon after it 
was formally siirrendereil and taken possession of liy the troops 
under General Burnside. The artiedes of capitulation were 
signed jointly hy General Burnside, and Commander Samuel 
Lockwood, tlie senior officer of the naval force at that jioiiit. 
Tlie fall of Fort Macon nearly completed for the time the occu- 
pation of the sounds and coast of North Carolina, a work which 
was begun with the attack upon the forts of Ilatteras Inlet by 
Commodore Stringbam, and whicli went steadily forward with 
no serious reverse until the capture of Fort Macon. Still, after 
60 much had been bravely done, the naval service upon these 
waters was one of continual toil and peril whicli the country 
will never properly appreciate, because not connected with 
great and brilliant battles. The statements made in regard 
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to the service upon the Potomac and adjacent rivers will 
apply with even more force to the work of the Navy on those of 
the coast and sounds of North Carolina. Both banks of these 
streams were occupied by a hostile population, and in many 
places they were so narrow that the channel was within rifle- 
shot from either shore, so that our vessels were exposed to every 
. species of attack. 

At every suitable point earthworks or batteries mounting 
heavy guns were established, field-batteries were transported 
from point to point, torpedoes were’placed in the narrow chan- 
nels, and ambuscades for riflemen were planted in the jungle 
and tall grass along the shore. The miasma of these marshy 
shores rendered this service far more unhealthy than that upon 
the open sea ; and although the work of fever was far less dead- 
ly both for our soldiers and sailors in the South than the rebels 
hoped, still it largely increased the hazards of the service and 
the percentage of deaths beyond what these would have been 
in more northern localities. 

In the minor exj)edition8 and daily skirmishes there was 
very little glory to be obtained even by the otficers, and none 
by the common sailor, and there were few prizes to compensate 
them somewhat for unusual effort, such as were won by the 
blockading squadron, and there was only devotion to the cause 
to keep the mind and body to the proper tone. That certainly 
was not a very inviting service in which, while threading the 
narrow channels and crooked rivers, men knew that at any mo- 
ment a torpedo might blow them in pieces, or send them to the 
bottom, or a concealed battery might open upon them, or hid- 
den riflemen sweep the deck. Yet these were the daily ex- 
periences of our seamen on oiir rivers, both East and West. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE REBEL FLEET AT ELIZABETH CITY. 

After tlie battle at lloanoke Island, the rebel fleet, AVitli the 
exee[>tioii of tlic (^iirlew, whieh was destroyed, fled np the sound 
and took refuge in tlie Pas<jUotank River, wliitlier our wpiadron 
inunediately ])re}uired to ])ui'sue tb(*m. 

Or the IHli of February a flotilla, under the conunand of 
Commander S. C. Rowan, and composed of the following ves- 
sels, entered Albenuirle Sound in search of tlu* n'bel fleet : the 
Louisiana, Lieutenant Commanding Murray; lletzel, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding .1 )avenport ; Fnd(‘rwriter, Lieutenant 
Commanding Jetfers; Delaware (tlag-ship), Li(?ut:enant (/om- 
manding Quaekenbush ; (hinmodore Perry, Lieutenant (hm- 
nianding Flusser ; Valley City, I.ieutenant (ommanding (diap- 
lin; Morse, Acting Master Fremdi; l.ockwood, Acting Master 
Graves; Ceres, Acting Master McDiarmid ; Shawsheen, Acting 
Master Woodward ; Princker, Acting Master Giddings; and 
Putnam, Acting Master Hotchkiss. It was 3 o\*lock in the after- 
noon when this fleet of rather <limimitive men-of-war entered 
the sound, and soon after the smoke of two rebel steamers was 
descried. Tliey were a])parently heading for Pas([uotank 
River. Signal was made to chase, and an attem])t made to cut 
them ofl*, but without success; and as night was coming, and 
the channel unknown, the chase was discontinued, and the ves- 
sels steamed on slowly over the bar, and then up tlie river, and 
about 8 o’clock in the evening it was deemed prudent to anchor 
for the night, ten miles distant from Fort Cobb, on Cobb’s Point. 

Although the Union fleet outnumbered that of tlie rebels, 
and although officers and men felt certain of success, the situa- 
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tion was by no means entirely satisfactory. It was ascertained 
that batteries were established at certain points on the river, but 
tlie exact strength of these was not known. The rebel vessels 
would be supported of course by these, for they could select the 
point of attack or defence, and our small, light steamers were 
ill-fitted to withstand heavy artillery, and some of them had 
been seriously injured already in the storms, by collisions and 
strain in getting over the bulkhead, and in the fight at Roa- 
noke Island. 

Tliere was, then, a prospect of a contest which might be 
very serious in its consequences to these frail vessels, even 
thougli a victory should be won. Another fact in their case 
was still more perjdexing to the ofiScers. Their ammunitioli 
was reduced to twenty rounds for each gun, and a protracted 
conflict was therefore out of the question, for such a battle 
would necessarily end in the capture of their fleet. 

Under these circumstances. Commanding Officer Rowan 
called on board his ship the oflScers in command, and having 
informed them of the nature of the case, conferred with them 
in regard to measures proper to be adopted. It was evident 
that a failure would cause the loss of nearly or quite all the 
advantages aheady gained, and postpone for an indefinite time 
the control of the sounds, so necessary for the progress of the 
cause of the Government. It was expected that the rebel fleet 
would take position behind the battery at Cobb’s Point, and 
there await the attack of the Union squadron, vutli many and 
decided advantages on the side of tlie rebel commander. 

After due consideration of the state of affairs, it was deter- 
mined to organize the force in close order, so that the movement 
might be either a reconnoissance in force or a serious attack, as 
events should indicate. Each commander was enjoined most 
positively not to fire a single shot without direct orders ; and in 
order to prevent any unnecessary use of ammunition, each one 
was directed to run his adversary down, if possible, and engage 
him hand to hand. All expected that the fight might prove a 
desperate affray, and the oflScers returned to their respective 
ships feeling the difficulties and responsibilities of their position, 
and thus prepared, as brave men ever are in such a case, to do 
what skill and courage may to insure success. 
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On tlie 10th of February, at daylight, the little fleet weighed 
anchor, and forming, proceeded in the prescribed order, the Un- 
derwriter, Peny, Morse, and Delaware keeping in advance as 
pickets, the little Ceres nearer shore on the right flank ; the Lou- 
isiana and the Iletzel led up the remainder. The Valley City 
and the Whitehead, however, were ordered to leave the lines as 
soon as the battery was passed, and attack it in reverse. In this 
manner the squadron moved slowly and together up the river. 

At lialf-past 8, a. m., the rebel steamers were discovered 
drawn up in battle order behind tlie battery, whicli, inoimting 
four heavy 32-poundei‘s, was quite a formidable work for such 
slightly-built steamers. On the opposite side of the river, the 
schooner Jllack Warrior, mounting two heavy guns, was moored. 
Beyond tlie battery and schooner lay the rebel gunboats, the 
whole force being under the command of Commodore Lynch 
in person. The enemy’s line was drawn diagonally across the 
river in front of the town, the right resting on the battery, the 
left flank protected by the two large guns of tlio Black AVarrior. 
So soon as the Union fleet came within long range, fire was 
opened on them both by the battery and the schooner, and this 
was immediately followed by the 8()-pouuder rifles from the 
rebel steamers. 

To this fire the Union vessels, wisely considering the state 
of their amiminition, made no reply. Shot and shell piassed 
over the Ibremost vessels* and fell rapidly in the midst of the 
main columns, but they all pressed steadily but silently on, not 
a shot being fired in return. AVhen within short range, the 
signal was made, ‘‘Dash at the enemy!” and every vessel 
was instantly put at full speed. The whole fleet then opened 
fire and swept forward aQ rapidly as their engines could drive 
them, and in a few minutes they were in the midst of the foe, 
startled and demoralized ])y so bold and unexpected a move- 
ment. A panic seized the rebels. They set the Black Warrior 
on fire, and deserted their battery as the steamers came abreast 
of it. The steamers beyond vainly endeavored to save them- 
selves ; their flagship, the Seabird, was run down and sunk by 
the Perry, Lieutenant Commanding Plusser, and her officers 
and crew were made prisoners. Some of the rebel boats 
were boarded and captured by hand-to-hand fighting on their 
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decks ; some were deserted and set on fire, the crews es- 
caping as they could to the shore. Thus, in an action of not 
more than fifteen minutes’ duration after our steamers opened 
fire and were put to their speed for the “ dash,” the sound fleet 
of the rebels was annihilated, and their control over the interior 
waters of North Carolina was gone, to be regained no more. It 
was one of the most brilliant and spirited little battles of the 
war, when quite as much, skill and dash ” were displayed as in 
some of the bloodier conflicts that are more widely known. 

It was well denominated a “ dash.” A whole fleet of steam- 
ers proceeding deliberately and in silence, though shot and 
sliell were plunging and hissing around them, suddenly sprang, 
as it were, at full speed, and delivering their fire, ‘‘dashed” 
upon the foe, shattering them with a close-range fire, crushing 
in their sides, sinking some, and boarding and capturing such 
as could be rescued from the flames which the rebels themselves 
had kindled. 

After the fight was over, a few of our steamers were sent up 
to Elizabeth City, and went alongside the wharves. At their 
approach a battery of field artillery made a hasty retreat down 
tlie street. A mounted artillery officer belonging to the Wise 
Legion, who, by the orders of General Ilenniiigsen, was com- 
pelling the inliabitants to set fire to their house -, was arrested 
and taken on board the flag-ship. As the evident intention was 
to charge the burning upon the Union forces. Commodore 
Rowan ordered all on shore to return to the ships, and suffered 
no communication for a time between the ships and shore. No 
houses wereLurned except those set on fire by the order of the 
rebel commander. A supply of fresh beef, bread, and flour was 
found in the commissary store-house, and these, as public prop- 
erty, were taken for the fleet. 

Here, on a small scale compared with that at many other 
points, was exhibited the destruction wrought by war. The 
steamer Forrest, which had been disabled in the fight at Roa- 
noke Island, one gunboat, and one lighter vessel on the stocks, 
were burned at the ship-yard. Then we are told that “ compe- 
tent engineers ” were sent “ to destroy the machinery, boilers, 
and railway ; ” then three days were “ devoted to the destruc- 
tion of the machinery of -the Seabird and Fanny;” and if to 
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this is added the ruin of the fort at Cobb’s Point, tlie vessels 
burned or otherwise destroyed in the battle, and eight cannon 
and a vessel on tlie stocks of Edenton, we get a glimpse of Vhat 
the operations of war are. These steamers and other property 
thus destroyed were produced only by a large expenditure of 
labor and money ; and what hundreds of men had wearily toiled 
to create, thus vanished in a day. It was a small' exhibition of 
the wholesale ruin which the contrivei's of the rebellion brought 
ii])on the people and property of the South. 

Another step in cutting oft* the communications of the rebels 
was to obstruct the canals loading northward Ironi the sounds 
toward the Chesapeake. Four of the squadron were sent for- 
ward by which this w'ork was performed and the navigation of 
the canals was stopped. l >y tliese various ojjcrations, one of the 
main channels of intercourse and contraband trade l)etwoen the 
rebels of the South and those along the (liesapcake and their 
more northern friends was destroyed, and the means of con- 
tinuing tlie war were proportionately diminished. The first 
pressure wliicli the rebellion seriously felt was thus brought to 
bear in)on it by the Kavy. From the moment that a secure 
lodgment was made upon the Southern coast at Hilton Head 
and the sounds of North Carolina, and the Navy had with its 
river guid)oats o])ened a way for the advance of tlie ai'inies into 
Tennessee, tlie rebellion was placed between two forces which 
were certain at length to grind it to jiowder. Fi’om that 
moment it was no longer a (piestion whether the South would 
succeed, but merely how much longer the rebellion could be 
kept alive. 

The error so long persisted in by the North in regard to 
the slave system protracted the struggle far beyond the natural 
limits of its life ; but notwithstanding this, the rebel cause was a 
hopeless one from the moment of these first important successes 
of the Navy. Had the slaves been treated from the first accord- 
ing to the plainest rules of morality, or even of war, it would 
have saved thousands of lives and millions of money ; but as the 
natives refused to do justice, there vras no alternative but to 
suffer the fitting retribution. While the nation was slowly 
receiving the moral education which would enable it to per- 
ceive the design of God in the war, the Navy in the South, and 
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the Army and the Navy in the West, were preparing for the 
final triumph. 

In order better to exhibit the share which each vessel bore 
in this gallant action, the following reports of commanding 
ofiicers are added to the general statement. Such official docu- 
ments serve to verify the narrative of the historian, and are 
freely used in the preparation of the work, even at the risk of 
some repetition, because thus only can all the facts be pre- 
sented. 


IF. S. Steamer Hktzel, Ceoatan Sound, N. C., ^February 14, 1862. 

■ Sir : In accordance with your request, I beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report. 

Leaving this anchorage on Sunday, the Oth instant, in company with 
the rest of the light squadron, we stood up Albemarle Sound, and tow- 
ard evening saw some of the enemy’s steamers, which were pursued 
into the Pas(]uotank River, where we anchored about three miles inside. 

At a little before 7 o’clock the next morning, got under way and 
stood up the river, presently discovering the rebel flotilla awaiting our 
apj)roach above a four-gun battery on Cobb’s Point. 

The j>osition in the column assigned to the lletzel was such that it 
was not practicable, in this narrow stream, to fire at the enemy’s steam- 
ers without endangering the lives of our companions ; but we managed 
to get two shots at the battery and one at an armed schooner — the mis 
siles of our opponents falling thick and fast around us. 

At 9.10 A. M. answered general signal, “ Make a dash at the 
enemy I ” In fifteen minutes from this time the affair was finished, 
the battery deserted, and the flotilla burnt, sunk, captured, or put to 
flight. At 9.45 A. M. received on board, for surgical assistance, Acting 
Midshipman William C. Jackson, aged eighteen, mortally wounded while 
making his way to the shore from the captured steamer Ellis. He died 
at 10 p. M., and was buried on shore the next morning, with all possible 
solemnities. At 11.30 a. m. anchored off the battery, and sent Lieu- 
tenant Franklin with armed boat’s crew to assist in its destruction. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully call your attention to the cool- 
ness and gallant conduct of all under my command, who vied with one 
another in the steady and faithful perfoimance of their duty. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

H. K. Davenport, Lieutmant commanding. 

Commander S. C. Rowan, U, S, AT., comamnding Fltoilla^ etc. 
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U. S. Steamer Ukdeewriter, opp Elizabeth City, F^ruary 10, 1802. 

Sir : I bavc the honor t6 subniit the following report. 

This inorniiiiT I steamed up the river toward Elizabeth City in the 
position assigned me. On arriving within less than a mile of the rebel 
battery and ships, when the general signal was made Make a dash at 
the enemy ! ” I opened fire, and went ahead full speed. On nearing 
the ships, I directed the pilot to [put] this vessel alongside the Sea- 
bird ; but on closing within a couple of hundred yards, I observed two 
steamers turning to escape, therefore passed on in pursuit. One of 
them was cut off, and, endeavoring to pass across my stern, was met by 
another vessel and captured. The other ranged ahead, keeping up a 
lively fire of imisketry, which was returned with the 12-pounder rifle, 
but did not succeed in disabling her machinery, and she soon disap- 
peared around a turn in the river. 

Arriving in front of the tow'u, a battery of horse artillery, standing 
at the head of Main Street, moved oft*. I went alongside the wharf, and 
remained until directed to drop down oft* the battery. 

The occasion oft’ered no opportunity for the display of individual gal- 
lantry — all merit my approbation. I, however, mention particularly Mr. 
Walter B. Griffith, master’s mate, and Mr. John Cahill, second assistant 
engineer (acting chief) ; the former, as in the actions of the 7tli and 8th, 
worked his rifled gnn witli coolness and precision. The latter was of 
great service in his own department, and also assisted at the after gun. 

Ammunition expended: for 80-ponnder rifle, nine shells; for 12- 
pounder rifle, eighteen shells and one stand of grape ; for 8-inch gun, 
four shells; for Ti-pounder howitzer, one shra[)nel, two canister. 

Respectfully, your ohedieiit servant, 

William N. Jeffers, Lieutenant commanding. 
Commander S. C. Rowan, U. S. W. 

U. S. Steamer Delaware, off Elizabeth City, February 11, 1802. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you the following report. 

On the 9th instant, at 2.30 p. m., tlie United States naval flotilla, 
consisting of fourteen armed steamers, under your command, weighed 
anchor for Elizabeth City. Late in the afternoon two rebel steamers 
were discovered standing for Elizabeth City. The United States steamer 
Lockwood with this vessel immediately gave chase, but darkness pre- 
vented our overtaking them. At 8 p. m. the flotilla came to anchor, 
distant about fourteen miles from Elizabeth City. 

On the morning of the lOtb, at 6 a. m., signal was made from this 
ship for the flotilla to get under way, and at 8 a. m., when standing 
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on oiir course, discovered the enemy’s gunboats, consisting of seven 
steamers and one armed schooner of two guns, a fine battery on our left 
of four guns, and one gun in the city facing us. When within range, 
signal was made in accordance to the orders of the commanding officer 
of the flotilla, to make a dash at the enemy,” which signal was again 
repeated within six hundred yards of the enemy, at the same time doing 
terrible execution with our guns, and filling the air with shot and shell. 

At 9.26 A. M,, precisely nineteen minutes from the time the first gun 
was fired, the schooner struck her colors, and was found to be on fire. 
About the same time the rebel flag on the battery at Cobb’s Point was 
taken down and waved by the garrison ; whereupon the rebel gunboats, 
with two exceptions, ran close in shore, and were instantaneously set on 
fire and abandoned by their crews, some of whom escaped in boats, and 
others jumping overboard, swam and waded to the shore. 

I now gave the order to my acting aid. Assistant Paymaster F. K. 
Curtis, to have the cutter manned, and bring off the rebel flag for Com- 
mander Rowan, which was flying on board the rel)el steamer Fanny. 
J. II. Raymond, acting master’s mate, together with a part of his 
division, jumped into tlic boat with F. R. Curtis, and boarded the 
steamer Fanny, which was at the time on fire, hauled down the rebel 
flag, and then proceeded on shore to the battery, being the first to land, 
when the stars and stripes were planted by Mr. Raymond, amidst tre- 
mendous cheering from the flotilla ; after w^hich, in obedience to a 
recall, they returned on board this vessel, which was moored.to the wharf 
at Elizabeth City at 9.45 a. m.; thus ending one of the shortest and 
most brilliant engagements that has occurred during this unfortunate 
civil war. 

Too mucli praise cannot be awarded to the officers and men 
attached to this vessel for their gallant conduct during the action of the 
10th instant. Great credit is due to our pilot, Nasa S. Williams, for 
invaluable services rendered during the engagement. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. P. Quackenbush, Lieutenant commanding. 
Stephen C. Rowan, commanding U. S. Flotilla^ etc, 

U. S. Steamer Commodore Perry, Roanoke Island, February 28, 1862. 

Sir: In the action of the 10th instant, at Cobb’s Point battery, the 
battery, schooner, and steamers opened fire on us about 8 a. m. About 
8.16 we commenced to return it, firing at the battery and Seabird 
alone. After passing the .battery, we fired only at the Seabird. We 
ran her down, and took her officers and crow prisoners. In the col- 
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lision the ring-stopper of the anchor was snapped, and the anchor went 
to the bottom, which accident, together with the delay occasioned by 
receiving on board the prisoners, prevented ns from making another 
capture. Wliile engaged in receiving the prisoners, ten of the enemy’s 
small steamers ran around very close to, firing at us with musketry, by 
whicli two of my men were killed and an officer wounded. The vessel 
was not struck by shot or shell We fired fifteen shells, the greater 
number at the battery. 

I liave the honor to be, etc., 

C. W. Flusser, Lieutenant commanding. 
Commander S. C. Rowan, commanding U, S, JS^aval Flotilla^ etc, 

U. S. Steamer Valley City, off Elizabeth City, N. C., February 10, 1862. 

Sir: I respectfully beg to submit tlie following report of the pro- 
ceedings of this vessel in the action olT this city on this day. 

After steaming up the river until 8 o\‘lock yesterday evening, I 
came to anchor with the other flotilla about seventeen miles below 
Elizabeth City. 

February 10. — At 6.30 A. m. got under way in obedience to sig- 
nal, and stood up the river in company with the rest of the flotilla. 
When nearing the approaches of the city, received the fire of tlie rebel 
battery on sliorc. 1 immediately manned my port battery, and kept np a 
brisk return of the fire. A steamer and scliooner, hearing the rebel flag, 
opened fire on our starboard bow ; returned their fire with my starboard 
battery. A shell from tlie enemy, passing through both iny boats, ren- 
dered tlieru entirely unfit for servii^e. 

Upon signal “Make a dash at the enemy,’’ increased tlie speed, and 
fired several brisk broadsides at the enemy’s battery. A shell from the 
shore penetrated the side and passed through the magazine, exploding out- 
side the screen on the berth-deck. Several of the powder divisions were 
severely scorched, the protecting bulkheads were torn to pieces, and the 
forward part of the berth-deck set on fire l)y the explosion. Ordered the 
pumps to be manned, and speedily got the fire subdued. In forty min- 
utes from the commencement of the action, came to anclior within the 
precincts of Elizabeth City. 

I take pleasure in again bearing testimony to the gallant conduct of the 
officers and crew of this vessel, and particularly I desire to bring under 
your notice the cool intrepidity and thorough practical seamanship dis- 
played by master’s mate J. A. J. Brooks, in manojuvring this vessel while 
under the hottest of the enemy’s fire ; also to the undaunted presence 
of mind of the gunner’s mate, John Davis, who, while at his station in 
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the magazine, when the shell penetrated the side and ignited the berth- 
deck, as above reported, did cover a barrel of powder with his own per- 
son, thereby preventing an explosion, while at the same time passing 
powder, providing for the gun divisions on the upper deck. 

I beg to enclose the surgeon’s report of the casualties during the 
day. I am, very respectfully, etc., 

J. C. Chaplin, Lieutemnt commanding^ 
Commander S. C. Rowan, commanding Naval Flotilla, etc, 

U. S. Steamer Morse, off Elizabeth City, N. C., February 15, 18G2. 

Sir: In obedience to your order of the 11th instant, I submit* the 
following report of the operations of this vessel during the engagement 
of the 10th instant. 

At 7 A. M., in obedience to signals, we got under way. Opened fire 
on the enemy with shells, at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, 
maintaining a steady fire until the termination of the engagement ; after 
which a few fragments of a shrapnel were found on deck, wliich, with a 
shot through the ensign, were the only ones received, neither killing 
nor wounding any person on board. 

The oflicers and men behaved throughout with the utmost bravery 
and coolness. In all, thirteen shell and one shrapnel w^ere expended. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, etc., 

Peter Hays, Acting Master commanding. 
Commander S. C. Rowan, commanding Naval Flotilla, etc. 

U. S. Steamer Lockwood, Elizabeth City, N. C., February 12, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to forward the following report of the action 
at Elizabeth City on the 10th instant. 

At 9 A. M. engaged the enemy, directing my fire upon their armed 
schooner until her crew deserted her, when I hauled across the river 
toward the Fanny, firing shrapnel and volleys of ihusketry. The enemy 
took to their boats (after setting fire to their vessel), and retreated 
under a heavy fire. I boarded as soon as possible \yith my boats, but 
found the fire too much spread to subdue; succeeded in capturing 
twenty stand of arms. Received a shot through our smoke-stack, and 
had our boat’s davits unshipped by a spent shot ; no one injured. The 
officers and men behaved nobly. Expended eight rounds of 80-pounder 
ammunition ; four rounds of howitzer ditto ; fifty rounds of buck and 
ball ditto. Very respectfully, etc., 

G. W. Graves, Acting Master commanding. 
Commander S. C. Rowan, commanding Naval Division, 
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U. S. Steamer Whitehead, off Elizabeth Citt, N. C., February 1862, 
Sir: I engaged the enemy this morning at 8.20; discovered a rebel 
schooner abandoned and fired, mounting two thirty-twos. . Not* being 
able to extinguish the fire, I scuttled her. I took from her six muskets; 
twelve boarding-pikes ; books and papers of the rebel paymaster. 

I expended during the action six shells. My officers and men 
behaved nobly during the fight 

W'ry respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Charlks a. French, Acting ^fa8t€r commanding. 
Commander S. C. How an, cmnmanding Naval Flotilla^ etc. 

U. S. Steamer Shawsheen, off Elizabeth City, N. C., FScuanj 11, 1802. 
Sir: In obedience to your order, 1 have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing report of the part takiui by this steamer, under my e.ommand, at 
the attack on Cobb’s JViint battery;, also on a fleet of rebel gunboats 
and one armed schooner, stationed near by to support said battery. 

On the morning of the 10th instant, thirteen of our gunboats were 
at anchor at tlie mouth of the rascpiotank Hiver, having anchored there 
the preceding niglit. At 0.80 A. m. a sail was discovered crossing the 
mouth of the river, outside of tlu; fleet, wlnui some of the gunboats 
gave chase. I also got under way and stood out in jiursnit, and, seeing 
lier running for the land, I fired a shot across her bows, wliich brouglit her 
to, when the Seymour, being in advance of the other boats, took her in 
tow^ She proved to be a schooner loaded with wood. 1 immediately 
stood up the river after the fleet, which had got imdcr way, and w'as pro- 
ceeding slowly up the river toward Elizaheth City. I soon overtook • 
them. At 7.80 a. m. some rebel steamers wer(‘< (lis(M)vercd ali(s'id, ajipar- 
entlv on the retreat. At 8 a. m. came in sight of the battery, and saw 
the steamers form in order across the river opposite. Our steamers 
advanced at a medium rate, when, being within about two miles of the 
battery, tlic steamers and armed schooners opened fire upon our fleet. 
At 8.30 A. M. tl)C battery commenced firing, tlieir shot reaching our 
steamers, but doing no injury, when our fleet ran up within good range. 
Signals were made by Commander Ro\\an on his flag-ship, the Delaware, 
to make a dash at the enemy, and fire at thorn at onr discretion, when 
all the steamers w'cnt ahead at full speed, and opened on the enemy a 
well-directed fire, which fire was repeated in quick succession as we 
advanced. Their shot and shell fell rapidly among us, some of which 
took eflhct, but still we advanced on the enemy, which, with our fire, 
threw them into confusion, although they endeavored to make an able 
resistance ; but when they discovered our intention to board, their men 
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left tlieir guns, their steamers were headed toward the shore, and some 
of them set on fire — the flag on the fort’s battery was hauled down and 
deserted — when our leading steamers made a most gallant manoeuvre 
and ran them aboard, sinking two, capturing one, and the schooner was 
set on fire and deserted, I was running for the steamer Fanny, and 
being so near that all hands were ready to board and run, using muskets 
and small-arms at the retreating rebels, who waved a fiag in defiance at 
us. As we were about to board her, discovered her to be on fire, and 
was ordered to back off from her by Commander Rowan, which I did, 
and followed other steamers in pursuit of one of the rebel steamers, 
which was making her escape by way of the canal After chasing her 
some way up the canal, the chase was given up. Some of our steamers 
went up to the wharf, including the flag-ship Delaware. One new gun- 
boat building and one old gunboat repairing were set on fire, and the 
city fired in several places. After remaining some time up at the city, 
I was ordered to anchor down near the battery on Cobb’s Point, which 
I did, as did all the fleet soon afterward ; having expended ten rounds 
of ammunition, for forward rifled gun, and fifty charges .small-arm am 
munition, and receiving no injury throughout the engagement. Permit 
me to add that all under my command, both officers and crew, worked 
with a determined will worthy of themselves and the noble cause in 
which they are engaged. 

I have the honor to be, etc.,- 

Thomas J. Woodward, Acting Master commanding. 

S. C. Rowan, commanding Albemarle Flotilla, 


U. S. Stbamee Henry Brinker, off Koanoke Island, March 1, 1862. 

Sir: I have the honor to report the part taken by the vessel under 
my command in the engagement at Elizabeth City, on the 10th instant. 

At 8 A. M. (the enemy’s gunboats being in sight) was in the position 
assigned me by my commander, in the rear of the first division. 

Owing to my position, I was unable to fire with either safety to our 
own vessels or efl'ect on the enemy, until nearly opposite the battery on 
Cobb’s Point, when ive fired three shots at the schooner and battery on the 
northern shore of the river. The schooner, ceasing to fire, approached 
the battery. Had fired but four shots when the order to “make a dash 
at the enemy ” was given by the flag-ship Delaware. Closed in, but 
had no opportunity to engage, the enemy being completely routed by 
the vessels in advance. Came to anchor near the bar, above Cobb’s 
Point, and awaited orders. Ammunition expended, seven rounds; 
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casualties, none. Tbe vessel was not struck by the enemy’s shot. My 
officers and crew behaved with their usual gallantry. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

John E. Giddings, Aciinff Master commanding. 
Commander S. C. Rowan, commanding Naval Forces, Albemarle Sound, 

Unitki) Statbs Steamkr GENiraAL PtmcAii, ) 
OFF Euzabetu Citt, February 11, 180S. ) 

Sir: As I have the honor to report to you the proceedings of yes- 
terday, I regret to say that, owing to the bad condition of our boiler, 
and consequently tlic slowness of iny boat, I did not arrive in time to 
take a part in the action, but rendered assistance in getting the Ceres 
and her prize afloat, they both being ashore; then steamed up to the 
city, and received ord(‘rs to anclior below. Sent a boat to put out the 
fire of the armed scliooner, but the fire was too far advanced to be sub- 
dued. Seeing a flag of truce on shore, I sent a boat and brought otf a 
man, who was one of the crew of the schooner which was burnt. He 
claims to be a pilot through all the waters of North Carolina. 

Very Tespectfully, your obedient servant, 

William J. Hotchkiss, Acting Master commanding. 
Lieutenant Davenport, commanding Third Division, 

ORDER. 

Unitfii States Steamer Delaware, i 
OFF Klizaketii City, February 11, 18<J2. f 

The commander of the flotilla in Albemarle Sound avails liimsolf of 
the earliest moment to make a public acknowhalgimuit of the coolness, 
gallantry, and skill disjhayed by the officers and men under his com- 
mand in the capture and destruction of the enemy’s battery and squad- 
ron at Cobb’s Point. The strict obseiTancc of the plan of attack, and 
the steady but onw'ard course of the Eirq)S, without returning a shot 
until within three-quarters of a mile of the fort,, excited the admiration 
of our enemies. 

The undersigned is particularly gratified at the evidence of the high 
discipline of the crews in refraining from trespassing in the slightest 
degree upon tlie private property of defenceless people in a defenceless 
town. The generous offer to go on shore and extinguish the flames 
applied by the torch of a vandal soldiery to the houses of their own de- 
fenceless women and children is a striking evidence of the justness of 
our cause, and must have its effect in teaching our deluded countrymen 
a lesson in humanity and civilization. S. C. Rowan, 

commanding Flotilla, Albemarle Sound, 


21 



CHAPTEK XXV. 


EXPEDITIONS TO HAMILTON, WASHINGTON, AND FRANKLIN. 

Several of the rivers that empty into the Southern sounds 
are navigable for some distance from the mouth, and at or near 
the head of steamboat navigation are small towns which the 
rebels had fortified, not alone to secure their trade from in- 
teiTuption, but with the intention of accumulating at these 
points military stores, and of constructing war-vessels where 
they would be safe from attack. All such locations it was 
necessar}’ to examine. One of these was Hamilton, on the Koa- 
noke, and against this a small expedition was sent on the 9th 
of July, 1862. 

It consisted of the Commodore Perry, Lieutenant C. W. 
Flusser ; the Ceres, Lieutenant John McDiarmid ; and the Shaw- 
sheen, Acting Master Thomas J. Woodward. These steamers 
had on board forty soldiers, in addition to their crews. The 
river has in various places high banks and bluffs, where rifle- 
men could be concealed, and where batteries could be estab- 
lished, or field artillery placed in ambush, and where they 
would be comparatively safe from the fire of the gunboats. 

At 12 o’clock the steamers reached a barricade, which, how- 
ever, was passed without difficulty. At 1 p. m., while passing 
some high bluffs, they were suddenly attacked by concealed 
riflemen ; and although this fire was promptly returned both 
with muskets and cannon, it was impossible to do the rebels 
much damage, sheltered as they were on the bluffs. For two 
houi’s these steamers, compelled to run slowly, were held under 
the fire of these sharpshooters that were stretched along the 
bank in small companies, the officers pushing on toward 
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Hamilton in obedience to ordei^, their men stnick down 
around tliern by an invisible foe, upon whom an almost random 
fire produced of course but little effect. Such battles, when 
steamers with their crews and troops were exposed at short 
range to ambushed riflemen, were among the most dangerous 
and trying of the service. Brave men are expected to stand 
without flinching against a visible foe, but it recpiires unusual 
courage and the highest order of discipline to fight with cool- 
ness an unseen enemy, while conscious of being constantly ex- 
posed to him, and within range of his weapon. Of the little 
band on these boats ten were wounded and one killed. Some 
of the wounded died after the fight. 

Below llainilton a des(‘rted battery was Ibund, and in many 
other instaiu'cs the rebels deserted the less important batteries 
after tlie capture of the forts at llatteras Inlet and Iloanoke 
Island. The rebel steamer Wilson was captured at Hamilton. 
The little fleet returned, shelling the banks as it proceeded, but 
without being fired upon again. 

In tlie hitter part of October a second expedition against 
Hamilton was planned by the Army then under (leneral Fos- 
ter, who requested the cooperation of the Navy. On the 30th 
of Octolier the United States steamers (\)mmodore Perry, 
Hunchback, Valley City, and the Army guidioat A^idette were 
at anchor off Plymouth, while the Shawsheen was on jiieket- 
duty about six miles up the river. It was ascertained that a 
body of about thrde tliousand rebels were posted some two 
miles from the town. It was agreed between the commanders 
of these vessels and Captain Ham mill who commanded the 
post that an attempt should be made to shell them out of their 
position. 

The next day the plan was carried out, and it afi‘orded one 
of the thousand examples of the efficacy of the shell-gun. The 
town lay between the steamers and the rebel camp, and solid 
shot would have effected little, even if they could have been 
safely used. But the shell was a very different weapon. At 
mid-day the five gunboats opened fire simultaneously, and the 
shells, arching over the town harmlessly, burst two miles away 
in the woods where the rebel anny was posted. Such oper- 
ations have become familiar things in modern war; so that 
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we do not pause to think what an exhibition of skill and sci- 
ence it is for a fleet to lie abreast of a town, and with its guns 
seemingly trained directly on its streets, shake the whole city 
with the thunder of its broadsides, and yet send every missile 
curving over tlie heads of the population, to deal out death only 
to tliose who were, miles away. The result of the shelling was 
that the rebel encampment was broken up, and they were 
driven from their position. 

On the 2d of November dispatches were received from 
General Foster requesting an interview at Williamston, and to 
that point the little squadron repaired, and there met General 
Foster and the troops intended for the expedition against Wash- 
ington. General Foster had met a body of rebels five miles 
below, who endeavored in vain to oppose his advance. 

It was agreed that tliey should begin their joint advance 
upon Hamilton that night. At 7 p. m. the fleet was got under 
way, the Valley City leading, and followed by the Perry, 
Hetzel, and Hunchback, one gunboat having been sent to Ply- 
mouth during the afternoon with sick and wounded soldiers. 
At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 4th the squadron reached 
one of those barricades which were thrown across nearly every 
navigable channel of the South, and which the rebels thought 
would effectually stop the progress of our vessels. This ob- 
struction was at a point called Eainbow Bluffs, and eight 
miles from Hamilton. Here the fleet anchored for the night, 
with the double purpose of avoiding the danger of passing the 
barricades in the darkness, and of waiting for the signal from 
the advance of the Army. At 11 a. m., not having then heard 
any thing from the Army, the gunboats again proceeded up 
the river. The mfiin objects of this expedition were to destroy 
any works that might be found on the river, and to ascertain 
whether any iron-clads or other vessels were being constructed 
at any poinfs. Some earthworks were found at Rainbow 
Bluffs, which the troops took possession of in their march, and 
which the crews of the gunboats destroyed. The Army en- 
deavored to reach Tarborough, but failing in this object, turned 
back, and the gunboats returned to Plymouth, taking with 
them about three hundred sick and disabled soldiers. This 
service, so often performed by the Navy where unarmed trans- 
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ports could not pass, was of immense importance to the Army, 
facilitating its operations, and saving many liv^es that must have 
been lost by the common method of jvrmy transportation. 

In fact, no operation of an army was possible either in the 
South or tlie West without the constant assistance of the Navy, 
Every expedition needed not only transports but the protection 
of armed vessels ; and then the defences of the lines of apjwoach 
were sueli that, as in tlie cases already mentioned, it was neces- 
sary tliat they should be reduced by the heavy guns of the 
Navy. Moreover, witliout the presence of our fleets to hold in 
clieck, ca)>ture, or destroy tlie steamers of tlie rebels, tlicy could 
have recaptured the forts on tlie sounds and rivers in the same 
nianner that our own gunboats had done. Not a single point 
on tlie Southern coast could have lieen wrested from the rebels 
exc(‘pt by the assistance of the Navy, nor, on the other hand, 
could they have been retained without tlie eodperation of 
troops. 

This eo()peratiiig work of our sliijis at all points where the 
Army was present, forming everywhere a tlrm support, was 
really more important in the eondnet oi' tlie war tlian the great 
battles; and yet this coiitinnous, ])erilous, and exliausting labor 
of the officers and sailors is ]>recisely that of which the country 
has heard the least. 

In tlie latter part of Sejitejnber, 1802, a joint exi>edition of 
the Army and Navy was jirepured against Franklin, a small 
town on the Jllackwater River. Tlie Army at this time was 
under the command of Major-(ieneral Dix. Retween him and 
the officers commaTiding the gtinboats it was agreed that the 
attack should be made on the Od of October. 

At 5.45 on that day the steamers Commodore Perry, 
Hunchback, and AVliitehead, which during the night had been 
lying at anchor three miles below Franklin, got under way, 
and proceeded up the river. The river is so narrow and so 
crooked in places, that even these small steamers could not 
safely turn round the bends without the aid of hawsers ; and 
the woods and bluffs were well adapted to conceal an ambushed 
foe, and shelter them from shot. At 7 o’clock the Perry, being 
ahead, came to one of these short bends in the stream, and, 
while engaged in running out a line to enable her to turn, a 
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heavy fire was opened upon her from the bluff above by a body 
of concealed riflemen. The guns of the steamer could not be 
brought to bear, on account of the height of the banks, and the 
only method of escape seemed to be to steam rapidly past. 
This was attempted, but in turning, the gunboat ran ashore. 
At tliis moment a daring color-bearer dashed out from the rebel 
cover, trying to urge on his comrades to board the steamer, but 
was almost instantly shot down, and the attempt was defeated. 
In a few minutes the gunboat was once more afloat and passing 
ahead until her guns would bear. She opened a fire with 
grape and shell, canister and shrapnel, her decks in the mean 
time being constantly swept by rifle-balls with deadly effect. 
Her fire, however, served to cover the Hunchback as she 
.rounded the bend, and she in turn protected the Whitehead in 
similar manner. 

The steamers all succeeded in getting round the bend, but 
only to find themselves still under a most destructive fire from 
the rifles of the concealed enemy ; while a baiTicade, which, 
under such circumstances, could not be removed, prevented their 
further progress up the river. In the mean time, another body 
of the enemy had collected below, and were working in all 
haste to fell trees across the river in the rear of the gunboats, 
to prevent their return, evidently expecting to enclose them 
between the two barricades and capture them all. The situa- 
tion was indeed a critical one, for it was very difficult to work 
the guns under the fire of the riflemen without an unwarrant- 
able loss of life ; and should their return be cut off by the fallen 
timber, there seemed no w^ay of escape. Expecting, however, 
to hear the guns of the land forces, they fought on. 

The leading steamer, the Perry, threw 9-inch shells toward 
Franklin ; with the forward 32-pounder she poured grape and 
canister into the woods on her left ; with the after 32-pounder 
and field-gun she fought the rebels on the right ; and with the 
after 9-inch gun she shelled the bluff from whence the heaviest 
fire proceeded. Thus gallantly the little gunboat met her ene- 
mies on aU sides, her men exposed every moment to a deadly 
fire from the riflemen concealed in every direction round her. 

At a quarter past 10 o’clock the steamers started down the 
river, but were all swept with volleys of rifle-balls again from 
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the bluff as they passed, and for more than two hours longer 
they were fired upon from every point from which a shot would 
reacli. The men were kept under shelter as far as possible, or 
tlie loss would have been much greater, large as it actually was, 
for the crews of three small steamers. Under a full head of 
steam they forced their way through the fallen timber, and thus 
passed out of fire. In this action the Perry was commanded by 
Lieutenant C. W. Flusser. In order to show more fully its se- 
verity, and illustrate the nature of this river service, the follow- 
ing ofiicial reports are subjoined : 


United States Steamer Commodore Perry, October 3, 1863. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform yon that the following is a correct 
report of the killed and wounded on board the United States steamer 
Commodore Perry, while engaged w'ith the enemy on the Plackwater 
River, near Franklin, Virginia, on the 3d day of Octoher, 1802. 

Killed . — John Lynch, master’s mate, rifle-ball through the heart; 
Justin Baker, quartermaster, rifle-ball through the head. 

Wounded . — .John W. Johnson, landsman, ann shattered by rifle- 
ball; George Nicholas, able seaman, rifle-ball through the licad ; James 
Brown, captain’s steward, rifle-ball through the hand ; John Dowling, 
able seaman, rifle-ball wound through the posterior ; William Cornell, 
able seaman, rifle-ball in the neck ; James McManis, fireman, bayonet- 
wound in the leg; Isaac Fisher, private, Ninlli New Jersey regiment, 
rifle-ball through the body; Peter Gilghassen, private, Ninth New Jer- 
sey, rifle-ball through the thigh; John E. French, private Ninth New 
Jersey regiment, rifle-ball, slight wound in the forehead; William Buck- 
lin, private. Fourth Rhode Island regiment, rifle-ball, sliglit, in the neck. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Geobgie W. Gale, Acting Assistant Surgeon U. S Navy, 

C. W. Flusser, Lieutenant commander. 


United State* Steamer Commodore Perry, October 16, 1862. 

Sir: We expended, as near as I can determine, in the fight of the 
3d: 9-inch shells, 102; 6-inch shells, 54; stand of grape for 9-inch 
gun, 16 ; stand of grape for 6-inch gun, 27 ; stand of canister for 6-inch 
gun, 26 ; rounds of ammunition for the howitzer, 94. Total amount of 
ammunition expended, 319. Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. B. Cushing, LieutemnU 
Lieutenant Commander C. W. Flusser, 

commanding United States Steamer Commodore Perry, 
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United States Steamer Hunchback, ) 
OFF Plymouth, North Carolina, October 6, 1862. ) 

Sir: Tlie following is an account of the part taken by this vessel on 
the Blackwater on Friday, the 3d instant. 

I got under way at 5.30 a. m. from our anchorage, about four miles 
below Franklin, following your vessel closely — the Whitehead being 
astern of us. When the enemy opened a heavy fire of musketry on 
you, I pushed ahead to your support. The river being very narrow at 
that point, and the turn short around,” I found great difficulty in 
turning the bend, being detained there nearly half an hour under a 
heavy fire of musketry and one shot fronii artillery, which latter killed 
two men — a grape-shot passing through both, killing them almost in- 
stantly. From that time until 10.30 A. m., when wc had fought our 
way to a point within three-quarters of a mile of Franklin, the fighting 
was the same — here and there high banks with dense foliage, a naiTow 
and very crooked stream, with frequent heavy firing of musketry. 

On our passage down we met wdtli even a warmer reception, the 
enemy seeming determined to capture us — having, as you are aware, 
cut down large trees to close up the river. We were not idle all that 
time ; but whenever I could fire my 9-inch guns without exposing the 
men, I let them have shell, shrapnel, and grape ; and when the firing of 
the enemy was so hot that I could not expose the men, 1 worked my 
tw'O howitzers in the gangway, giving directions through the speaking- 
tube in the pilot-house how to fire. I cannot speak too highly in praise 
of the officers and men under my command. Tlicy did their duty 
nobly, I have to regret the loss of one of my best men, James Kitchic, 
boatswain’s mate, who was killed when about to sight his gun. I would 
bring to your notice the heroic conduct of Thomas C. Barton, seaman, 
who, when a shell, with cartridge attached, fell out of the howitzer upon 
the deck — ^the charge, which must have been wet, being ignited — got a 
bucket of water and threw it upon it, thereby preventing its explosion. 

Our loss, as wdll be seen by the report of Acting Assistant Surgeon 
George R. Mann, was; killed — James Ritchie, boatsw'ain’s mate, and 
Frank Davis, contraband ; wounded — Samuel B. Sharp, seaman, left 
arm. We fired from the 9-inch guns 22 shells, 10 shrapnel, and 1 stand 
of grape; from the 100-pounder rifie, 9 percussion shells; and from 
the howitzers, 9 stand of grape, 27 shrapnel, 28 shell, and 26 canister- 
making a total of 132. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

Edmund R. Colhoun, 

Acting Lieutenant commanding U, S, Steamer Ilunchhach, 
Lieutenant Commander C. W. Flusseb, (7. S, A^., 

commanding Naval Forces^ Alheimrle Sound, N C. 
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LOSS OF THE STEAMER ELLIS. 

The destruction of this small steamer presents an example 
of the desperate character of the fighting in which our river 
gunboats were often engaged, and tlie story cannot perhaps be 
better told than in the words of the young officer who com- 
manded, the same who afterward blew up tlie rebel iron-clad 
Albemarle at Plymouth. 


United States Steamkii Uktzei,, Vorm/x'r 26, 1869. 

Sir : 1 have the bouor to report that I entered New River Inlet on 
the 23(1 of this month, with the United States steamer Ellis under my 
command; succeeded in passing the narrow and sliallow place called the 
Rocks, and started n[) the river. My olgect was to sweep the river, 
ca|»tnr(‘ any vessels there, rapture tlie town of .jaeksoiiville, or Onslow 
(V)urt-I louse, take llic AVilminglon mail, and destroy any salt-works 
that I miglit find on the banks. 1 expected to sur|)risc the enemy in 
going up, and then to fight my way out. Five miles from the mouth I 
came in sight of a vessel hound outward, with a load of cotton and tur- 
pentine. The enemy fired her to jirevent lier falling into our hands. I 
ran alongside, made sure that they could not extinguish tlic flames, and 
again steamed up the river. At 1 r. M. 1 reached the town of Jackson- 
ville, landed, tlirew out my |)ickets, and jdaced guards over the public 
buildings. 

'Uiis place is tlie county-seat of Onslow County, and is (juitc an im- 
portant town. It is situated on the riglit bank of the river going up, 
and is tliirty-five or forty miles from the mouth. 1 captured twenty- 
five stand of public arms in the court-house and post-ofiicc, <|uite a 
large mail, and two schooners. I also confiscated the negroes of the 
Confederate postmaster. 1 forgot to mention that the town is situated 
on tlie main dirt-road to Wilmington. Several rebel officers escaped as 
I neaicd the place and carried the news to that city. At 2.30 p. m. I 
started down the river, and at 5 p. m. came in siglit of a camp on the 
banks, which I thoroughly shelled. At the point wliere the schooner 
captured in the morning was still burning, the enemy opened fire on 
the Ellis with rifles, hut were soon silenced by our guns. I had two 
pilots on hoard, both of whom infonned me that it would be impossible 
to take the steamer from the river tliat night. High water and day- 
light were two things absolutely essential in order to take her out. I 
tlierefore came to anchor about five miles from the outer bar, took my 
prizes alongside, and made every preparation to repel an attack. All 
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night long the signal-fires of the enemy could be seen on the banks. 
At daylight I got under way, and had nearly reached the worst place in 
the channel, when the enemy opened on us with two pieces of artillery. 
I placed my vessel in position, at once hoisted the battle-flag at the 
fore, the crew gave it three cheers, and we went into action. In one 
hour I had driven the enemy from his guns and from the bluff, and 
passed within a hundred yards of their position without receiving fire. 
Up to this time I had been in every way successful, but was here des- 
tined to rneeb with an accident that changed the fortunes of the day, 
and r^jsiilted in the destruction of my vessel. About five hundred yards 
from the blufis, the pilots, mistaking the channel, ran the Ellis hard and 
fast aground. All hands went to work at once to lighten her, and 
anchors and steam used to get her afloat, but without success. The 
headway of the steamer had forced her over a shoal, and into a position 
where, as the centre of a circle, we had a circumference of shoal all 
around. When the tide fell, I sent a party ashore to take possession 
of the artillery abandoned in the morning, but when they reached the 
field it was discovered that it had been removed while we were at work 
on the vessel. If I had secured this, I proposed to construct a shore 
battery to assist in the defence of my vessel by keeping the rebels from 
placing their batteries in position. At dark I took one of my prize 
schooners alongside, and proceeded to take every thing out of tlie Ellis 
excepting the pivot-gun, some ammunition, two tons of coal, and a few 
small-arms. Steam and anchor again failed to get my vessel afloat. I 
felt confident that the Confederates would come on me in overwhelming 
force, and it now became my duty to save ray men. So all hands were 
called to muster, and the crew told that they could go aboard the 
schooner. I called for six volunteers to remain with me on board and 
fight the remaining gun. Knowing that it was almost certain death, the 
men came forward, and two master’s mates, Yalentine and Barton, were 
amongst the number. These gentlemen subsequently behaved with 
coolness and bravery. I ordered the schooner to drop down the chan- 
nel out of range from the blufts, and there to wait for the termination of 
the impending engagement, and if we were destroyed to proceed to sea. 

Early in the morning the enemy opened on us from four points with 
heavy rifled guns (one a Whitworth). It was a cross-fire, and very 
destructive. I replied as best .1 could ; but in a short time the engine 
was disabled, and she was much cut up in every part ; and the only 
alternatives left were surrender or a pull of one and a half miles under 
their fire in my small boat. The first of these was not, of course, to be 
thought of ; the second I resolved to attempt. I fired the Ellis in five 
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places, and, having seen that the battle-flag was still flying, trained the 
gnn on the enemy, so that the vessel might fight herself after we had 
left her and started down the river, reached the schooner, and made 
sail for seju It was low water on the bar, and a heavy surf was 
rolling in, but the wind forced us through after striking several times. 
We were just in time, for about six Imndred yards down the beach 
were several companies of cavalry trying to i*cach the mouth of the 
inlet in time to cut us off. We hoisted our flag and gave three cheers, 
and were off In four hours I reached Beaufort 1 brought away all 
my men, my rifled howitzer and ammunition, the ship’s stores and 
^ clothing, the men’s l>ags and hammocks, and a portion of the small- 
arras. I retained aboard a few muskets, pikes, and pistols, to repel 
boarders. 

I neglected to state that when I took possession of the enemy’s 
ground, on the 24tli, a salt-work w'as dostroye<], and ten boats rendered 
useless that were to have been used for boarding. At 9 a. m. the 
L^nitcd States steamer Ellis was blown in pieces by the explosion of the 
magazine. Officers and men behaved nobly, ol>eying orders strictly 
under the most trying circuinstances. I respectfully request that a court 
of inquiry may he ordered to investigate the facts of the case, and to see 
if the honor of the flag has suflered in my hands. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

William B. (’ubiiino, LimtenanU 

Commander 11. K. Davenport, 

Senior Officer, commanding in Sounds of North Carolina, 
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EXPEDITION TO HILTON HEAD, AND CAPTURE OF THE FORTS. 

The capture of the forts at Ilatteras Inlet was only a par- 
tial execution of the plan which the Government had formed 
in regard to the occupation of the Southern coast. The reports 
of the Board, mentioned in the preceding chapter, covered the 
whole seaboard from Hampton Roads to the passes of the Mis- 
sisippi. Acding under their suggestion, the first point aimed at 
was Ilatteras Inlet. In connection with other methods, it was 
recommended, though not by this Board, that the inlets should 
be obstructed by sinking old vessels, loaded with stone, in the 
cliannels ; but this, upon trial, was found to be of little conse- 
quence, for the water, obstructed at one point, opened for itself 
a new chaunel. The English jounials, in their extreme and 
tender solicitude for the rights and interests of the rebels, made 
energetic protests against the attempt to seal up in this manner 
the harbor of Charleston against their neutral smugglers, and 
hinted that it was a good cause for the declaration of war, and 
a cause of war which would justify them before the world ; for 
hostilities were just then very earnestly sought for by one class 
of English statesmen. But, as the old hulks offered no serious 
obstruction, and were even of some positive advantage as marks 
to steer by, and the Secretary of State having assured Great 
Britain that two good channels were still left open, we escaped 
a declaration of war for our audacity in sinking some vessels 
where we chose along our own coast. 

Thpugh one portion of the design of the Government was 
accomplished by the captime of the forts at Hatteras, it was but 
one of a series of measures. There was no harbor at the forts 
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or in tlie adjacent waters of the sound which was suitable for a 
naval station, as the perils which were encountered there by the 
fleet of the Buniside expedition abundantly proved. But .the 
gates of those large interior waters were burst open by the cap- 
ture and holding of tlie forts, thus rendering it possible to enter, 
as was soon after done, and destroy the formidable interior 
works at Eoanoke and along tlie rivers, and to capture both the 
rebel gunboats in those waters and the smaller piratical craft, 
which, darting out through the narrow^ inlets, had preyed to 
some extent upon Northern commerce. 

But far more than this wtis required in order to give the 
Government a substantial control of t ho coast and its harbors. 
In particular, a iiavTil station w'as needed, a harbor where our 
fleets could not only find refuge and safe an(‘horage, but where 
machine-shops and docks could be constructed for the refitting 
of our ships. The question wdiere this spot should be w^as ear- 
nestly discussed. Several considerations, independent of each 
other, show tlie imi)ortance of some naval station south of llat- 
teras. It w^as needed to facilitate the furnishing of sup])lie8 for 
the blockading squadron. This w’ork of siij/plying the fleet of 
blockaders ^Ya8 one of great magnitude and of vital importance. 
This fleet occupied tlie wdiole line of coast from the Hio Grande 
to the capes of Virginia, more than three thousand miles in 
length. Tlie amount and variety of stores re^(]uire<l by tliis 
fleet are almost beyond computation. There was, of course, a 
constant WTiste, and it w as necessary tliat this should be as con- 
stantly suj)}fiied. These su]>[)lies embraced powder, shot, sliell, 
materials for slight or temporary repairs, provisions, medicine, 
clothing, and coal for all the steamers. In addition to the 
ordinary provisions for a shi[) on a voyage, it w^as tlie purpose 
of the Department to furnish the vessels with fresh meats and 
ice, while even water at first had to be taken from Northeni 
ports, as no Southern harbor was open, and in the beginning 
of the contest there w^ere no suitable condensers provided. 

It is easily seen, therefore, that it was a very serious ques- 
tion how this work could be performed with certainty or safety, 
when along that whole stretch of coast there was not a single 
port open to our sliips, no place of refuge from a storm, or 
where a vessel could be repaired. AVater, ice, and fresh pro- 
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visions on ice, formed of themselves a very formidable item in 
this transj^ortation account ; and when it is considered that it 
was necessary to keep a line of supply-ships going out and 
returning unbroken, from the borders of Mexico to the North- 
ern ports, the difficulty of this part of the service of the Navy 
may be in part appreciated. 

Another important reason why it was necessary for the 
Government to repossess itself of some Southern port was, that 
it might be used for repairing our ships. Enormous expense 
and great waste of time were occasioned by sending a vessel to 
the distant Northern ports ; and yet it was often necessary to 
do this, where the work required could be performed in a few 
liours at the proper shop. 

It was the first experiment which had ever been made of 
keeping a fleet of steamers constantly at sea, and even during 
the winter months, as a blockading squadron. The engines of 
these vessels being put to an unusual service, and often severely 
taxed in the excitement of the chase, were liable to accidents 
which would not have occurred in ordinary work, while the 
unavoidable wear of the machinery was also very great. The 
merchant-vessels, though the best of their kind, and performing 
excellent blockading service, were built of much lighter frames 
than the war-ships built in the Government yards, and the bills 
of repairs upon them Avere very heavy. These expenses would, 
of course, be greatly diminished if some spot central to the 
blockading line could be obtained, where machine-shops could 
be established, and where at least a portion of this work might 
be done. 

Again, such a harbor and station were needed as a base of 
operations against other points. It would have been impossible 
to have carried on the operations against Fort Sumter and 
Charleston with no base nearer than New York or Philadel- 
phia ; and although it will probably be said that these were of 
little consequence as against Charleston itself, yet it must be 
remembered that every object was gained there which could 
have been reached by the capture of the city, except the glory 
of having taken the stronghold of the rebels. Subsequent 
events have shown that it could have been captured by a deter- 
mined attack, such as was made at New Orleans, Mobile, and 
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Fort Fislier, but the Government wisely determined, after the 
first assault, that its possession would not repay the price of 
blood it would cost ; and Admiral Dahlgren, with his Monitor 
guards within the bar, sealed the port of Charleston as effec- 
tually as if his fleet had been anchored between Sumter and 
the wliarves. 

This service could not have been perfbnned, certainly not 
without a much larger fleet, had not Port Royal been in our 
possession, where our ships could be sent for all but the most 
important repairs. For a long time the iron-ehuls were daily 
under fire from tlie most formidable artillery which the rebels 
and England could produce ; and, as a necessary consetpience, 
one or more of them w’as almost daily in need of some repairs, 
which could only he done at the machine-shop, for the damages 
were not such as re(piired a carpenter, but the hlacksniith and 
the machinist. It was not a plank, but an iron plate, which was 
started; not a shot-hole to be plugged, hut steam-joints to be 
made tight, and rivets to be fastened, and boilers to be made 
secure. 

Ill this state of things, the Government wuis exceedingly 
anxious to obtain, at the earliest 2>os8ihle moment, [xissession of 
some one of the Southern ports where a naval station could be 
established. The Hoard, whose labors have already been men- 
tioned, took the whole subject into consideration, and, after the 
Ilatteras forts were occujiied, submitted elaborate reports, em- 
bracing minute descrijitions of every inij)ortant jxisition on the 
Southern coast. At the time when so many were busy in fonn- 
ing and circulating com})laints against the Navy Department, 
it w^as not known that it w^as acting under the advice of the 
men who, beyond all others, were qualified to give an opinion — 
the only men, perhaps, in the country whose cjounsel at that 
moment the Government w^ould have been justihed in receiv- 
ing. Fernandina, Brunswick, Port Royal, and Bull’s Bay were 
all duly considered ; and when, after anxious deliberation, a 
decision was reached, such w^as the state of the country, that 
it was necessary to keep it a profound secret. The choice lay 
between Bull’s Bay, Port Royal, Brunswick, and Fernandina, 
as Savannah, Mobile, Charleston, and Wilmington were so 
closed and fortified that it seemed impossible that they could 
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be taken by assault, and no prolonged operations could be 
carried on against them without some secure base upon the 
Southern coast. It was strongly urged upon the Department 
that Fernandina offered advantages beyond all others, both 
because its harbor is commodious and easy of access, and be- 
cause, by means of the railroad across the isthmus from Fer- 
iiandina to Cedar Keys, communication could be kept open 
with the Gulf of Mexico. The claims of Brunswick were also 
earnestly pressed; and in addition to the arguments of the 
Board to which the subject was committed, it was whispered 
that prominent politicians, having received lands at certain 
points, 'were busy in endeavoring to convince the Government 
of the surpassing advantages of the places where their posses- 
sions lay. 

It would seem, from a letter of Admiral Du Pont, that Port 
Royal was not the point- to which it was intended to send the 
expedition until about the time of its sailing. What place was 
originally selected as the point of attack does not a])pear, but, 
from the tenor of the communications made to the Secretary, 
there is reason to suppose that it was Fernandina. According 
to Admiral Du Pont, the change was made at the suggestion 
of the Assistant Secretary, Captain Fox, with the concurrent 
advice of General Sherman, who had the command of the land 
forces. The expedition had grown to such large proportions 
that it was thought that the object first selected, whatever that 
was, would appear small in the eyes of the country, while it 
was believed that tlie capture of the forts at Hilton Head, and 
the occupation of Port Royal Harbor, would be of sufiicient 
importance to justify the preparations which had been made. 

The harbor of Port Royal is one of the best on tlie Southeni 
coast, affording safe anchorage for all the vessels which are 
likely to enter there. It has a wide bar ; but the fact that such 
a frigate as the Wabash was taken safely over it, is proof of the 
value of the harbor. It is situated between Charleston and 
Savannah, and may be said to be adjacent to both, as it is but 
a few hours’ sail from either. It affords, therefore, a very con- 
venient point from which to carry on operations against any 
part of the Southern coast, and is also a spot from which sup- 
plies could be furnished to the blockading fleet. In addition 
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to this, the harbor and the connected inland waters command 
nearly the whole of the Sea Islands, on which is raised the 
peculiar cotton called by that name, and which is so valuable 
in every market of the world. 

As has already been stated, such was the state of the coun- 
try that it was necessary to keep the nature and purpose of the 
expedition a profound secret. Until it was in a condition in 
which it could not be baffled either, by treachery or indiscre- 
tion, it was not confided even to the President. Not tliat any 
one doubted him ; but the experience bought so dearly in the 
defeat of the Fort Sumter expedition showed that, in tlie multi- 
tude of liis perplexities, lie might innocently be involved in the 
designs of others, and the Secretary was not willing to run the 
hazard of having his best ships taken from him without his 
consent or even knowledge at the moment of their sailing. The 
Government at that early stage of the struggle knew not whom 
it could trust. Endangered by a thousand acts of undisputed 
treachery, and ])er[)lexed by failures that could not roa8onal)ly 
be ascribed either to accident or incompetency, it was quite 
natural that loyal and true men should sometimes come under 
unjust suspicion. 

Men looked back with amazement, after the war was over, 
at the state of public sentiment when it began. Few, indeed, 
understood the real nature of the conflict, find consequently the 
only possible method of success was continually overlooked. 
It was regarded by many as a mere political contest, and poli- 
ticians w’ere ready with all the usual nostrums for healing po- 
litical disorders, and the doctors were almost unanimous in 
thinking that compromise could be relied upon as a specific in 
the case. But the disease, happily for the country, was beyond 
the reach of the quackeiy of compromise. Then it was be- 
lieved that, at the worst, it was only a question of military 
strength, which could be settled in a brief period, with no per- 
manent disturbance. Men would not believe at that time that 
it involved the profoundest principles of morals and religion ; 
that it was closely connected with the progress of Christian 
civilization here and elsewhere — a battle in which it was pro- 
posed to tread humanity down, and therefore one in which the 
Eedeemer of humanity could by no means remain neutral. 

28 
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It is not to be denied that, at the first, a very large ma- 
jority of the people of this country were in sympathy with the 
South on the real question of the war. It was perfectly evi- 
dent that, had the question been restricted to the single issue 
of the protection and perpetuity of slaveholding, that the South 
would have had a speedy and a complete triumph without the 
necessity of secession, or the shedding of a single drop of blood. 
It was merely because the South was given over of God to 
assail the Union in her madness, that the North was roused to 
resistance, and then to a war, miscalled aggressive, in defence 
of the integrity of the country. But the conscience of the 
people had become so seared by long toleration of, and com- 
plicity with, a great wrong, the virus of that slave system had 
so pervaded and corrupted the nation’s mind and heart, that 
with thousands even love for the Union was either overborne 
or cooled into indifference by the fear that in some way the 
success of the North would endanger the cherished institutions 
of the South. 

Hence the determination, persisted in so long, to preserve 
botli slavery and the Union ; hence the damaging dispatch of 
the Secretary of State, that whatever issue the war might have, 
the status of the slaves would remain unchanged — which an- 
nouncement, to the full extent of its influence, weakened our 
cause in England, and strengthened our enemies in their oppo- 
sition abroad, while at home it sapped the moral foundation of 
the Government, and encouraged every lover of slavery, every 
friend of the South, every hater of what was called radicalism, 
to become a traitor whenever he thought that slavery was en- 
dangered, or at tlie most, to give only a half-hearted support to 
the cause of the North. Thousands of so-called loyal men, 
Union men, were for the Union, with slavery preserved intact, 
and would by far have chosen to see the South triumphant 
rather than the North should win an antislavery victory. 

Hence, both in the Army and Navy, the Government found 
its plans thwarted, and its most reasonable expectations blasted, 
by some lack of energy or activity, or some failure to execute 
an order at the critical moment, or some apparent blunder 
which could scarcely be attributed to the lack of intelligence, 
or the refusal or neglect to obey an order, under some cover 
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which might shield from punishment, though not from the sus- 
picion of a disloyal heart. Never before has a goyemment 
trimnphed under such overwhelming disadvantages. It* was 
crippled severely at first by the resignation of so many officers 
whose services were greatly needed, and still more endangered 
by the addition of strength which the rebels thus received ; but 
both these were less embarrassing than the danger from the 
disaffected remaining still in nominal connection with the Gov- 
ernment, and who were not only supposed to communicate con- 
tinually with the enemy, but who might at any moment become 
false to a trust, when treachery miglit be fatal to an enterprise. 
It required nothing more than indifference, a mere lack of 
proper enthusiasm in the cause of the Govenirnent, to make 
disaster certain. 

When, therefore, the important ex])odition which captured 
the I^oii Royal forts was being fitted out, the Secretary was 
determined to confine his secret within a very narrow circle, so 
that there sliould be no opportunity for such another “acci- 
dent,” as the President called it in his letter to Captain Fox, 
by wliich the Sumter expedition was deprived of the ship 
without which all knew the plan must fail. A single example 
w’ill show how important interests ^vere sometimes put in peril 
merely because an officer was not so decided and earnest in tlie 
cause of the Govenirnent as to induce him to disregard the 
dead letter of A,n old command, in order to obey a new one con- 
veying the real spirit and intention of the Government, although 
not technically binding. As has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter. General Scott, early in Mardi, 18G1, sent an order out 
to Fort Pickens that the troops on board the Brooklyn should 
be landed and the fort made secure. The commander of the 
squadron refused to obey, alleging that lie was bound by the 
orders of the Secretary of the Navy of the preceding adminis- 
tration (Toucey) not to land the troops. 

There are some, probably, who believe that his wish 
not to land the troops gave vitality to the order which he 
obeyed, while that of General Scott was disregarded. He 
stated that the attempt to land troops might bring on a col- 
lision and inaugurate civil war. The rebels had taken forci- 
ble possession of the United States forts and navy-yard at Pen- 
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sacola, and trained their batteries on Fort Pickens, and war on 
their part had already been most insolently begun ; yet here 
was an officer to whom was intrusted the honor and prop- 
erty of his country, refusing to obey an order from the head 
of tlie Array, not only because it did not come from the ISecretaiy 
of the Navy, but because to oppose the rebels might so offend 
them that they would begin civil war, and he was not willing 
to take upon himself such a responsibility ! 

The consequence of this was, that Secretary Welles was com- 
pelled to send Lieutenant Worden across the country with a 
special order. Wordeli was arrested and kept for six months 
in a felon’s prison, and an opportunity was given to break up 
the expedition for the relief of Sumter, under cover of relieving 
Pickens, which would have been made safe long before had 
Captain Adams’s enthusiasm in his country’s cause been strong 
enough to overcome a doubt about a trifling technicality. With 
such experiences, it was well for the Secretary to be guarded 
in his subsequent expeditions. 

Newspaper correspondents and collectors of news items gen- 
erally succeed in penetrating all secrets but those of the grave ; 
and even these are not always secure. They soon discovered 
that something unusual was in hand, when the work of prepara- 
tion was begun in New York. That an important expedition 
was contemplated the country soon knew ; and though scores of 
correspondents and wise editors affected to understand the whole 
movement, and many confident opinions were expressed, as if 
by authority, and the attention of the public was directed, now 
here, now there, as the point of destination, still no one outside of 
tlie Secretary and his immediate advisers knew its real purpose. 
Whether the indications that Fernandina would be attacked 
were made in order the more effectually to conceal the real 
intention, or whether the change mentioned in Admiral Du 
Font’s letter to the Secretary, November 6, 1861, was a real 
departure from the original plan, does not appear. The neces- 
sity of secrecy, and the great difficulty of concealing the plan 
from spies and others, justified extreme caution. The com- 
manders of the vessels did not know their destination. The 
vessels-of-war all sailed under sealed orders furnished by Ad- 
miral Du Pont, and the transports received similar orders from 
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General Sherman, who commanded the troops ; while the coal- 
vessels which were sent forward in advance of the fleet were 
ordered to rendezvous off Savannah, in order still to veil the 
real point of attack. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of October, 1861, the most formidable 
squadron which had ever been fitted out in American waters, 
was ready to leave Hampton Koads. It numbered, including 
the army transports, fifty vessels ; while tliose wuth coal, twenty- 
five in number, had sailed the day previous ; so that there were 
seventy-five vessels in all engaged in this expedition. The 
weather had been unpleasant for some time previous to the 
sailing of tlie fleet, but appearances w’ere iavoruble at the time 
of its departure, and the hearts of the soldiei*s, sailors, and oflS- 
eers swxdled w’ith high cx])cctation8 when they saw on all sides 
the preparations for getting under way. All knew from the 
number and character of the ships that a decisive blow wnis 
intended for some important point, and they rejoiced in the 
opportunity to win both victory and honor. When the signal 
wm made for getting under \vay, the various sounds of the wel- 
come w’ork rang out, mingling and floating slioreward over the 
W’aters of the roadstead and around the grim walls of the for- 
tress. The pipes of the boatswains sounded clieerily as the 
anchors wxnt up, and the measured tramp of the men at the 
capstans seeiried like the march of a little army. High plumes 
of smoke, looking almost like black l)attle-flags, rose and weaved 
over the steamers. The rigging of tlie sail-sliips w^as full of busy 
sailors, and ‘‘ All ready ! ” and ‘‘ Let fall ! ’’ echoed from vess< 3 l 
to vessel as the broad wdngs wxu‘e spread, and one after another 
they glided off, hauled up to their course, and stood out for the 
open sea. Soon the watem were dashed into foam by the wheels 
and “ brazen fins ” of the huge steamers, and they too moved 
aw’ay ; the great Wabash, stateliest among them all, bearing the 
flag of Dll Pont, went off* wdth “ majestic motion,” as if conscious 
of her power, and anticipating victory. 

Fifty ships stretching seaward in one squadron, bearing the 
American flag, had not been seen before, and it w^as a sight to 
warm an American heart, if, alas ! there could be any thing 
gratifying in war except as it sometimes avenges the right. 

The fleet had scarcely left Hampton Roads before the fair 
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promise of good weather disappeared, and the sea grew grad- 
ually rougher, till off Hatteras it encountered one of the gales 
so common in the region of the cape. Many of the transports 
labored hard ; some of the ships were driven into the breakers, 
and were in great peril ; and two of them struck, but fortunately 
got off without serious injury. 

On Friday, November 1st, the gale increased in fierceness 
till it became a hurricane. The fleet was scattered in every 
direction, and on Saturday morning one single vessel was all 
that could be seen from the deck of the Wabash. Some of the 
transports, and some even of the armed vessels, were by no 
means fltted to encounter a November cyclone on that stormy 
coast ; and the discomforts, the sufferings of the soldiers and 
sailors on board those ships during the storm, is one among the 
thousand examples of heroic endurance and self-sacrifice for the 
country’s cause of which those who remained at home will 
never form any adequate conception. The unwritten history 
of war, and that which can never be written, the scenes which 
lie back of the glare of battle and the splendor of victory — 
these, could they be known, would show, as no ofScial reports 
and no statistics of disease and death can do, what was endured 
by those who saved our country. Let one fancy, if he can, the 
feelings of the poor mangled fellows in the cockpit, berth-deck, 
and sick-bay of the Cumberland, when their last attendant 
rushed on deck, and left them there helpless and hopeless, unable 
to move, and the water swelling up over them and strangling 
them as they lay ; or of the old Chaplain Lenhart, loved of all 
on board, who was seen going to his room just before the ship 
went down, and whom the waters doubtless swallowed up while 
on his knees before God. While commanding ofiicers on sea 
and land should receive all the praise and reward which has 
been offered — for without their skill and personal qualities our 
victories could not have been won — it would be well for the 
cause of humanity, it would give fresh power and lustre to free 
institutions, if the heroism of the common soldier and sailor, and 
the courage of the subordinate officers could be set in a clearer 
light, and if the sufferings of these could be more fully known. 

The world might be less eager for war sometimes, if the 
blinding veil of glory could be drawn aside, and the fatigue of 
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the mai’ch, the exposure of the wet and chilly bivouac, the sick- 
ening wards of the hospital, the terrible scenes of the battle and 
after the battle, all forms of exposure by night and dar, in 
storms at sea, the wreck, and foundering ship, if these could be 
more distinctly seen ; and while all due honor would still be ren- 
dered to noble leadership, the people, the crews, the rank and 
file, who endured the sufiering and performed the work, would 
also receive, as they do not now, the due reward of their hero- 
ism. Every ellbrt to show what the people did and suffered in 
our war strengthens the popular cause. 

The scene on l)oard of one of the transports in this storm 
illustrates tlicse remarks. The steamer Governor left .Hampton 
Eoads with the rest of the fleet on the 21)th of October, having 
on board the Marine Battalion. She continued near the Wa- 
bash until the 1st of November, when she met the gale, which 
about mid-day became so violent from the southeast as to compel 
tliem to keep the steamer’s head to the sea. As was soon per- 
ceived, she was in no condition to encounter iin ocean storm, 
and that the lives of all on board were likely to be in great 
peril unless some stancher shi}) could be l)rought to their assist- 
ance. Not a sail, however, was in sight over all the sea, whose 
every wave seemed ready to overwhelm or dash in pieces their 
frail ship, which shuddered to each shock as if conscious that 
her end was near. Laboring heavily in the great seas that 
seemed to show ill-will in dashing against her, she bore it 
bravely till 4 r. m., when several heavy seas smote her in quick 
succession, with such force as to break the port hog-brace in 
two places, thus materially weakening the vessel. Before this 
could be properly supported, the opposite starboard brace also 
gave way, bringing a fresh danger. Soldiers and sailors now 
labored together with that energy which a question of life or 
death inspires, and with great exertions succeeded in so staying 
and bracing the shattered timbers as to ward off the immediate 
danger. Soon after, with a sudden lurch, the brace-chains of 
the smoke-stack parted, and it was pitched overboard. It 
broke, however, some three feet above the deck, and thus they 
were enabled still to keep up the fires. The discomfort, more 
than that, the positive suffering of even well men, on a steamer 
under such circumstances, in a November storm, crowded in 
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every part, huddled together, with do fire except under the 
boilers, no warm food or drink, drenched and shivering, no one 
dry and comfortable in his home can understand. 

Soon after the smoke-pipe was carried away, the steam-pipe 
burst, and they were confronted by a new danger. The loss of 
tlie chimney prevented them from making more than fourteen 
pounds of steam ; and as soon as the engine began to work, it 
ran down to four or five pounds, and this was all the power 
they had for keeping the vessel’s head to the sea, and to work 
the pumps, which now were needed, as from her straining she 
was leaking badly. The engineer was then obliged to stop the 
engine frequently, in order to get up a head of steam. The 
steamer now began to leak more and more ; still when the en- 
gine could be worked there was not much difficulty in keeping 
her clear. When it was nearly dark — and the prospect was 
that they might never see the light of another morning — all on 
board were gladdened by the sight of a steamer with a ship in 
tow. Tliey sent up a rocket, and then another, and at length 
they saw and answered the signal. There were, however, but 
six rockets on board, and wlien these were all gone, they had 
no resource but to fire their muskets. This was ke 2 )t ii]) for a 
long time, but the wind was blowing a hurricane, and tlie sea 
was running so high, that the steamer could render the Gov- 
ernor no assistance, although visible nearly the whole night. 
At 3 o’clock Saturday morning there came another very 
serious disaster. The packing around the cylinder-head flew 
out, and thus the engine was for a time perfectly useless, and 
the steamer of course unmanageable. When the engine could 
once more be started, it worked very slowly, and there was 
scarcely power enough to keep her head to the sea ; the rudder- 
chain was broken away, the water, was constantly gaining upon 
them, and the laboring boat appeared as if she would be liter- 
ally dashed in pieces by the waves. At every lurch it was 
feared that the hog-braces would be carried entirely away, and 
they knew that this ivould be their speedy destruction, for it 
would wrench away the side of the boat, collapse the boiler, and 
tear off the wheel-house. A large number of men held on to 
ropes, by which the effect of the lurch of the boat was counter- 
acted, and one can imagine what hours of anxiety and toil were 
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thus spent watching every motion of the almost foundering 
ship, and straining upon the ropes that held the broken tim- 
bers, BO as to ward off the stroke of the waves, or the roll and 
pitch of the boat. All this time the water was gaining rapidly, 
so that it required a hundred men to bail and pump, in addition 
to what the engine could do, to keep themselves afloat. Then 
the rudder-head was also broken, the engine was of very little 
use, and they were at the mercy of the winds and the sea (and 
this was in a dark and stormy November night), drenched, with- 
out rest, and almost without food. Toward morning the wind 
lulled somewhat, and the sky looked brighter. At daybreak, 
when nearly all hope wivs gone, all hearts were once more glad- 
dened by the sight of two vessels on the starboard bow, one of 
wliich proved to be the United States steairier Isaac P. Smith. 
They had flying on the (iovernor a signal of distress, which the 
ofticers of the gunboat descried, and immediately went to her 
relief. 

At 10 A. M. the Isaac P. Smith was in hailing distance, and 
encouraged them by the promise to receive them all on board. 
A boat was lowered from tlic Smith, and a hawser (*arried out 
and taken on board the (loveriior; but very soon, and before 
any relief could be afforded, the liawser, by some inattention, 
was let go. The water was gaining very rapidly, the engine 
could he moved with gi’eat difficulty, and was nearly useless, 
and death seemed nearer than ever to the brave but nearly ex- 
hausted men. The Smith was obliged to haul off, but soon re- 
turned, and with difficulty another hawser was got on board, 
and they were taken in tow ; but it was evident that they could 
not float long, even when tow^ed, and Iiow they were to be 
safely transferred from their sinking boat to another, in that 
wuld sea, did not appear. Another vessel, the propeller Young 
Rover, now appeared, and proflered all possible assistance, but 
such w^as the violence of the wind that nothing could at the 
time be done. The remainder of the story of the rescue of 
these men is given in the very words of the official re|)ort of 
Major Reynolds, who commanded the marines on board : 

The hawser from the Smith again parted, and we were once more 
adrift. The Young Rover now stood for us again, and the captain said 
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Le would stand by us to the last, for which encouragement he received 
a heart-felt cheer from the men. He also informed us a large frigate 
was ahead standing for us. He then stood for the frigate, made signals 
of distress, and returned. The frigate soon came into view, and hope 
once more cheered the hearts of all on board the transport. Between 
2. and 3 o’clock the United States frigate Sabine (Captain Ringgold) 
was within hail, and the assurance given that all hands would be taken 
on board. After a little delay, the Sabine came to anchor. We fol- 
lowed her example, and a hawser was passed to us. It was now late in 
the day, and there were no signs of an abatement of the gale. It was 
evident that whatever was to be done for our safety must be done with- 
out delay. About 8 or 9 o’clock the Sabine had paid out enough 
chain to bring her stern close to our bow. Spars were rigged out over 
the stern of the frigate, and every arrangement made for whipping our 
men on board, and some thirty men were rescued by this means. Three 
or four hawsers and an iron stream cable were parted by the plunging of 
the vessels. The Governor, at this time, had three feet water, which was 
rapidly increasing. It was evidently intended by the commanding ofB- 
cer of the Sabine to get the Governor alongside, and let our men jump 
from the boat to the frigate. In our condition this appeared extremely 
hazardous. It seemed impossible for us to strike the frigate without 
instantly going to pieces. We were, however, brought alongside, and 
some forty men succeeded in getting on board the frigate; one was 
crushed to death between the frigate and the steamer in attempting to 
gain a foothold on the frigate. 

Shortly after being brought alongside the frigate, the starboard 
quarter of the Sabine struck the port bow of the Governor and earned 
away about twenty feet of the hurricane deck from the stem to the 
wheel-house. The sea was running so high, and we being tossed so 
violently, it was deemed prudent to slack up the hawser and let tlie 
Governor fall astern of the frigate, with the faint hope of weathering the 
gale till morning. All our provisions and other stores, indeed every 
movable article, were thrown overboard, and the water-casks started to 
lighten the vessel. From half-past three until daybreak the Governor 
floated in comparative safety, notwithstanding the water was rapidly 
gaining on her. At daybreak preparations were made for sending boats 
to our relief, although the sea was running high ; and it being exceed- 
ingly dangerous for a boat to approach the guards of the steamer, in con- 
sequence, the boats lay off, and the men were obliged to jump into the 
sea and were then hauled into the boats. AH hands were thus providential- 
ly rescued from the wreck, with the exception, I am pained to say, of one 
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corporal six privates, who were drowned or killed by the crush or 
contact of the vessels. Tliose drowned were lost though their disobe- 
dience of orders in leaving the ranks or abandoning their posts. ^ After 
the troops were safely reenibarkcd, every exertion was directed to se- 
curing the arms, accoutrements, ammunition, and other property which 
might have been saved after lightening the wreck. I am gratified in 
being able to say nearly all tlie arms were saved, and about half the ac- 
coutrements. The knapsacks, haversacks, and canteens were nearly all 
lost. Al>out ten tliousand rounds of cartridges were fortunately saved, 
and nine thousand lost. Since being on board of this ship every atten- 
tion has been bestowed by Captain Ringgold and his ofiicei's toward 
recruiting the strength of our men, and restoring them to such a condi- 
tion as will enable us to take the field at the earliest poSwsible moment. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the officers and men under 
my (Huninand — all did nobly. The firmness with which they perfonued 
their duty is beyond all praise. For forty-eight hours they stood at 
ropes, and passed water to keep the ship afloat. Refreshments in both 
eating and drinking were passed to them at their posts by non-commis- 
sioned oftieers. It is impossible for troops to have conducted tliem- 
selves better under such trying circumstances. The transport continued 
to float some liovirs after she was abandoned, carrying with her when 
she sunk, I am grieved to say, coin{)any books and statl returns. In 
order to complete the jyersonnel of the battalion, 1 have requested Cap- 
tain Ringgold to meet a requisition for seven privates, to wliicb he has 
readily assented. 1 eonsiden d this re<iuisiti()n in order, as I have been 
informed by (Captain Ringgold it is bis intention, or orders were given 
for bis ship, to repair to a Northern port, in which event be can be 
easily supplied, and my command by the accommodation rendered 
complete, in order to meet any demand you may make for our services. 

Under God we owe our prcseiwation to Captain Ringgold and tlie^ 
officers of the Sabine, to whom we tender our heart-felt thanks for their 
untiring labors while wc were in danger, and their unceasing kindness 
since wc have been on board the frigate. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 

1 am, commodore, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
John Georoe Reynolds, 

Commanding Battalion Marines^ Southern Bivimm, 
Flag-Officer Samuel F. Du Pont, 

CorrCdg U, S. Naval ExpeditioUj Southern Coast TJ, S. N America, 

The steamer Isaac P. Smith was obliged to throw her arma- 
ment overboard in the gale, and the men and crew were res- 
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cued from the Peerless transport while she was in sinking 
condition. Such was the gale which Du Font’s squadron en- 
countered before reaching Hilton Head. It seemed an un- 
promising commencement of an enterprise which had such a 
triumphant termination. In this case, as in that of Burnside’s 
expedition to Roanoke, the rebels were inclined to interpret the 
gale as indicative that God was on their side ; and the result 
showed how often, through narrowness of view; or the influence 
of our own feelings controlling the judgment, we misconstrue 
the providences of God. 

With far less damage than was reasonably expected from so 
fierce a tempest, twenty-five vessels of the fleet, in company 
with the Wabash, anchored off the bar at Port Royal Harbor, 
on Monday, November the 4th, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
while many more vessels of the squadron were heaving in sight. 
Even then, though in comparative safety, the position of the 
fleet was l)y no means a pleasant one. The bar lies ten miles 
seaward, tlie coast has no feature prominent enough to guide 
the navigator, and the lights were extinguished, and the buoys 
and channel-marks had all been destroyed or misplaced. 

But the skill and science of tliat accomplished ofiicer, Ad- 
miral (then Commander) Charles H. Davis, aided by Mr. Bou- 
telle, the able assistant of the Coast Survey, enabled them to 
overcome all difficulties. Under the eye of these gentlemen, a 
search for the channel was at once commenced, which, from 
their intimate knowledge of the locality, was soon successful, 
and by 3 p. m. it had been sounded out and buoyed. The 
transports and gunboats were immediately ordered in, and be- 
fore dark these had all crossed the bar, and were anchored in 
the roadstead of Port Royal, the gunboats having first chased 
Commodore Tatnall’s rebel steamers under the shelter of their 
batteries. On Monday evening Commander Davis reported 
that there was water enough to allow the Wabash to enter the 
harbor. Admiral Du Pont felt the great responsibility of risk- 
ing the noble frigate in the passage of a bar two miles wide, 
where, in places in the channel-way, there was no moro than 
from one to two feet of water to spare, but, on the other hand, 
the expedition depended mainly upon this frigate’s powerful 
battery. The admiral decided that, however great the risk, it 
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miist be taken, and on Tuesday morning the Wabash was got 
under way, and stood slowly into the harbor. Every possible 
precaution was taken, for such was the rise and fall of the 
spring-tide that, had she grounded, the chances would have 
been in favor of her total loss. Slowly feeling their way along 
the channel with the lead, and with faculties all awake to every 
peril, the.officei’s guided the great ship gently, as if leading a 
. little child, but witli such delicate skill that she did not touch ; 
and when, followed by the Vanderbilt, the Susquehanna, and 
the Atlantic, she at length glided into deep water, and passed 
into the midst of the fleet already anchored, cheer after cheer 
burst from the excited thousands who almost breathlessly had 
watched her perilous passage. The Wabash was anchored, 
and immediately they (*mnmenced preparations for action 
throughout the whole fleet. But the necessary examinations 
of tlie harbor could not be completed in season for an attack 
that day, as buoys had to l)e ])lauted in various places, and 
especially on a dangerous shoal called the Fishing liip. A 
reconnoissance in force had been made in the morning, under 
the command of Commander John P. Kodgers and Brigadier- 
General Wright, witli four gunboats — the Ottawa, Lieutenant 
Commanding Stevens; the Seneca, Lieutenant Commanding 
Ammen ; the Curlew, Acting (Vunmander Watmough; and 
the Isaac P. Smith, Lieutenant Commanding Nicholson. These 
proceeded far enough to draw tlie lire of the batteries on Hilton 
Head and Bay Point, and showed that the vast fortifications 
were works of strength, and scientifically constructed. This 
done, the gunboats witlidrew, and all was made snug for the 
night out of gunshot from the forts. Tlie next day the wind 
blew a gale from the southward and westward, and the attack 
^was necessarily deferred. The forts which the fleet was thus 
ready to assault are situated at the entrance of Port Royal Har- 
bor — the one, Fort Walker, on the south, on Hilton Head ; and 
the other, Fort Beauregard, on the north, on Bay Point. These 
forts are nearly two and a half miles distant from each other, 
and consequently could not be engaged at the same time except 
at long range — too long for the most eflective use of the bat- 
teries of the ships, while they might be reached with heavy 
nfled cannon from the batteries on shore. 
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These fortifications were by no means insignificant works, 
Fort Walker, on Hilton Head, mounting twenty-three guns, 
two of which were 6-inch rifles, and one a 10-inch Columbiad. 
Fort Beauregard and its outworks mounted twenty guns in all, 
some of them 6-inch rifles, one 10-inch and one 8-inch Colum- 
biad. The ships could not pass between these forts without 
being in range of the rifles and heavy guns of both, and they 
had therefore every reason to expect a severe encounter, espe- 
cially as one fort had the means of throwing hot shot. Less 
formidable fortifications than these had been successful in re- 
pelling fleets of heavy ships, and it showed no lack of courage 
if some doubts were entertained of the result. The experience 
of Stringham at the Hatteras forts was encouraging, but then 
those works were by no means as well constructed and formi- 
dable as these. It was a fleet of powerful steamers that was to 
attack, and calculations based upon the ineflSciency of sailing 
vessels were no proper guide. 

The plan of Fort Walker, on Hilton Head, was such that 
its principal guns were ‘piounted on two water-faces, which 
were so nearly in line as to admit of an enfilading fire from a 
certain point, while the flanks were much weaker. It was de- 
termined to direct the weight of the attack first upon this, the 
strongest work, and then turn to Fort Beauregard. The plan 
was for the fleet to pass up midway between the forts and en- 
gage both at long range ; and when the line reached a point 
about two and a half miles north of the forts, to turn to the 
south round by the west, and come to close action with Fort 
Walker, attacking on the weakest flank, while at the same time 
the shot would enfilade the two water-faces. The plan of the 
fight comprised a main squadron to attack in line, and a flank- 
ing squadron, to be thrown off in the northern part of the har- 
bor, to engage the rebel fleet of gunboats, and prevent them 
from attacking the rear of the line, or cutting off any disabled 
ship. 

The main squadron consisted of the Wabash and the Sus 
quehanna frigates, the sloop Mohican, the sloop Seminole, the 
sloop Pawnee, the gunboat Unadilla, the gunboat Ottawa, the 
gunboat Pembina, and the sailing sloop Vandalia towed by the 
Isaac P. Smith, 
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The flanking squadron was composed of the gunboats Bien- 
ville, the Seneca, the Curlew, the Penguin, and the Augusta. 
To these should be added the Pocahontas, which, owing to the 
effects of the gale, did not reach the scene of action until about 
mid-day. 

The captains of all the ships had been summoned on board 
the flag ship, and were minutely instructed in regard to the 
plan of attack, and the place which each sliip was to occupy in 
the line, and how to meet such contingencies as might probably 
arise in the progress of the fight. Early in the morning of the 
7th of November every ship was prepared for action with the 
most scrupulous care, for all felt that important consequences 
must follow the battle, and they knew that they were to en- 
counter very formidable works, and tliey had good reason to 
believe that they mounted some heavy rifled guns. Every 
spar, not absolutely needed in its i)lace, was sent down ; every 
sail was taken in, as was also every superfliious jiiece of rigging; 
every thing loose was mac^ fast, and every thing was snugly 
stowed. Nothing remained on deck whieli could impede the 
freest action ; the ports w^ere all o]>en, the guns all loaded and 
cast loose '; the magazines were opened ; liainmocks and splinter- 
nettings were in their places ; the cari)enters all ready with 
.tools and shot-plugs prejiared. Each gun’s crew at their sta- 
tions; buckets of water were placed about tlie decks to extin- 
guish a fire or quench the thirst of the men ; tlie gratings were 
on the hatches, and the tarpaulins were battened down; the 
grim arrangements of the cockpit were nrade ; tlie sand to re- 
ceive the expected blood spread on the decks ; haraniDeks were 
slung over the hatches to lower the wounded, and the signal- 
officers were watching the flag-ship. Tlie vessels were literally 
stripped for a fight, and the engines seemed jiantirig with eager- 
ness to start. When all was ready, for a few minutes the ships 
were silent. The men looked, without speaking, in each 
other’s faces, and seemed to be thinking what an hour might 
bring. 

At 8 o’clock the ships were all riding to tlie flood, their 
bows pointing seaward, the forts just visible in the distance, 
the ships and the forts all silent alike. The signal was made 
to get under way, and at 8h. 10m. the flag-ship tripped her 
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anchor, and slowly, as if with conscious dignity, the huge frig- 
ate turned and headed in for the forts, and the whole fleet fol- 
lowed in order the movements of the leader, the Susquehanna 
pressing close to the Wabash, The signal for close order was 
made at 9, and for nearly half an hour longer the ships moved 
silently on. At 9h. 26m. a jet of smoke shot out from Fort 
Walker, and then a shell struck the water far short of its mark, 
and then tlie dull roar of the gun came rolling along the line. 
Fort Beauregard was also ready, and a flash, and the leap of 
the curling smoke, and the splash of the shot, and then the re- 
port brought the rebel challenge and defiance to the fleet. It 
was speedily answered. The huge pivot-guns of the Wabash 
and Susquehanna were trained on the forts, and each received 
from the ships an answering shot. 

It was probably one of the best exhibitions of scientific 
battle made during the war — one for which the commanding 
officer received due credit at home and abroad. The fleet 
passed into the harbor midway betiFeen the forts, receiving the 
fire from both, and returning it at long range. When about 
two and a half miles above the forts the flag-ship^ turned to the 
southward, and at lOh. 15m. the signal for close action was 
made, and the Wabash passed Fort Walker at a distance when 
abreast of eight hundred yards, the other vessels of the line fol- 
lowing. This gave each vessel an opportunity of attacking the 
weak flank as they approached the forts from the north, and of 
enfilading, or nearly so, the two water-faces, which fire was of 
course a destructive one, while, as they passed the forts abreast, 
they could sweep the men from their guns by the storm of their 
full broadsides. Nor was this all. They passed the forts when 
moving southward at a distance of eight hundred yards. Of 
course the rebel guns were sighted as near as possMe for that 
distance; but when the ships made the second circuit, they 
passed much nearer, sighting their own guns for five hundred 
and fifty yards ; and so the gunners of the fort had not only to 
fire at a moving object, but the ships were some three hundred 
yards nearer than when they passed at first. Of course their 
aim was rendered doubly uncertain, and this probably accounts, 
as it did at Hatteras, for the vessels receiving much less damage 
than was anticipated. To add to the confusion of the rebels, 
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some of the gunboats took up a position where, on the flank, 
they could enfilade the main works, and kept up thei’e a very 
accurate and destructive fire. The management of the battle 
on the part of the commanding officer could scarcely have been 
better. The foiis were at once overmatclied by skill and sci- 
ence. Each vessel, as it came down from the north, seot some 
enfilading shot into the fort from its pivot-guns, and tlien 
poured in the whole starboard broadside ; and wlien tliis was 
repeated in (piiek succession by the whole fleet, it will be seen 
that there was scarcely an intermission to the terrible hail of 
sliot and shell swcf'ping the ])ara})et and traverses, plunging 
through the einbrasures, and l)ursting over and within the 
area of tlie works. ‘ Having come down fi-om the nortli and 
de]i\'ercd tlieir tire, each shij) went round, and, approaching 
the fort from tlje south, and on a diflcrent line, again opened 
witli the port l)roadside, though the main dependence was 
not on the port battery ; tlum again, as soon as tlie sliij) could 
be brought naind, the starboard l)roa<lside was ready. The fire 
of the fort could not be kej)t up under such a terrible fire, and 
it began to slacken almost irom the higinning of the action. 
After the third round of the shi])s, and the starboard broadsides 
had been delivered three times, tlie fort was ahandoiuHl, the 
garrison nmning literally to the woods for slielter, tlic l>attlo 
was over, and at twenty minutes after two, (JornniMuder John 
Ilodgers hoisted tlie flag of tlu^ Union over the deserted works. 
At sunset it was discovered that Fort Beauregard liad also lieen 
abaiidoued. The next morning our flag was also floating over 
tliat work, and a lodgment was gained upon the Southern eoast 
of the utmost importance to the Union cause — one where the 
anthority of the Government was never disputed again. The 
victory gained us undis])uted jiossession of one of tlie finest har- 
bors on tlie Sontherii coast, and a sufficient base and depot for 
all the operations which liuve betui mentioned in a former part 
of this cliapter. It afforded the means, as was afterward shown, 
of sealing up the liarbor of Charleston as effectually as if the 
city was in our liands ; and the capture of Port Eoyal included 
in its direct consequences all that was essential in the ocenpa- 
tion of that rebel stronghold. It was rendered perfectly useless 
to the rebel cause. 

29 
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It gave the world another successful example of the manner 
in which steamships with an American battery can deal with 
forts, and changed materially on this point what were thought 
settled opinions in regard to naval war. The Wabash carried 
on her spar-deck as heavy guns as at the beginning of the war 
had been mounted on a French or English ship, while the bat- 
tery of her gun-deck was composed of 9-inch guns, and her 
pivot-guns were heavier still. The broadsides from such ships 
are literally crushing ones. Delivered in quick succession by 
steamei*s passing a fort, and then returning on a different track 
to fire the other broadside, and at distances varying from eight 
hundred yards to half that distance, nothing can withstand 
them. For although an earthwork may not thus be battered 
down, the defenders of it cannot stand to their guns ; and a fleet 
of stanch steamers with such batteries can pass a fort without 
a greater risk than may reasonably be taken, as was afterward 
clearly shown. 

The successful experiments made at Ilatteras and Port 
Poyal showed clearly that even wooden steamers could en- 
counter formidable works on land with comparative safety ; 
and the experience of these victories, and their moral effect, 
prepared the way for the more important operations against 
forts at a later period of the war. It is, at least, doubtful 
whether a fleet would have been risked at New Orleans, had 
not the forts at Port Royal first been taken. This novel expe- 
dition placed also in the hands of the Government those famous 
Sea Island cotton-lands which had so enriched their owners by 
the unrequited labor of the slave. In that region lived the 
men who, for years, had cherished and strengthened, as they 
could, the spirit of rebellion, fattened on the riches of their 
lands, and the hopeless toils of their bondmen ; and from that 
portion of South Carolina came the . corrupting spell that blind- 
ed and maddened the South,. and prepared her for rebellion 
and ruin. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


CAPTURE OP FORT CLINCH, FERNANDINA, AND ST. MART’S. 

« 

After the capture of Port Poyal, it was determined to cap- 
ture some points fartlier south, iimouf]^ the most im[)ortant of 
which is Fernandina, on the coast of Florida, at the liead of the 
peninsula, and connected with the (5ulf by the Cedar Keys Rail- 
road. The ])re[)aration8 for the deferu^e of Fernandina had been 
very carefully made ; tlie works were well constructed, and were 
considered by the rebel oflicers quite sufficient for the protec- 
tion of tlie city. Tlie batteries, to use the hiufijuage of Commo- 
dore Du Pont, were as eoin})lete as art could make them. Six 
were well concealed, protected in front l)y ranges of sand-hills, 
and contained perfect shelters for the men. They covered so 
small an extent of ground, and were so concealed by tlie natural 
growth and tlie formation of the land, that it waiuld have been 
almost irnpoasilile to strike them from the water. Another bat- 
tery of six guns, though larger, and on that account offering a 
better mark, was equally well sheltered and marked. 

These batteries and the heavy guns mounted on Fort Clinch 
commanded every part of the main ship-channel, and could rake 
an approaching vessel. Besides these, there was another battery 
of four guns on the south end of Cumberland Island, the fire of 
wiiich crossed the channel inside the bar. Moreover, the water 
was so shoal upon the bar, and the channel so crooked, that a 
vessel would necessarily remain a long time under fire, and at 
great disadvantage ; and even when a fleet had passed all these 
defences successfully, there still remained a weU-constructed and 
naturally masked battery at the town which commanded the 
inner anchorage. The precipitate abandonment of all these 
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formidable works, including Fort ClincL, when there were 
troops sufficient to man them, shows the fear which had been 
inspired by the capture of the forts at Hatteras Inlet and Roa- 
noke Island, and more especially of those at Port Royal. 

The old theory of the superiority of forts as against ships 
had been thoroughly exploded by the use of shell-guns, and as 
yet they had no settled opinions as to what limit might be set 
to the power of this new method of attack by steamers with 
such an armament. They only knew that thus far they had 
conquered in every battle, with no serious injury to the ships ; 
and the garrisons of tliese works seemed to have thought that 
inasmuch as they would be beaten in the fight, it would be 
better to save life by leaving their defences than to make a 
vain attempt to save them. 

The expedition intended to operate against Fort Clinch and 
the connected works around Fernandina, left Port Royal on the 
last day of Felumary, and on the 2d of March entered Cumber- 
land Sound by St. Andrew’s Inlet. The fieet comprised the 
following vessels : Ottawa, Mohican, Ellen, Seminole, Pawnee, 
Pocahontas, Flag, Florida, Bienville, James Adger, Alabama, 
Keystone State, Seneca, Huron, Pembina, Penguin, Isaac 
Smith, Potomska, armed cutter Henrietta, and the transports 
McClellan, Empire City, Marion, Star of the South, Belvidere, 
Boston, and George Creek, with a brigade of troops and bat- 
talion of marines. This squadron entered Cumberland Sound 
instead of approaching by the ocean, in order to turn the heavy 
works on the south end of Cumberland and the north end of 
Amelia Islands, works to which reference has already been 
made. 

Soon after entering the sound, information was received 
through a colored man tliat the rebels were abandoning all the 
fortifications around Fernandina, and were retreating from Ame- 
lia Island. Commodore Du Pont at once sent forward the light- 
draught gunboats and transports, with orders to push through 
the sound as rapidly as possible, and prevent the destruction of 
private and public property, or any other outrages which might 
be committed. These vessels were placed under the command 
of Commander P. Drayton ; and Commodore Du Pont, with some 
of the heavier ships, left the sound and went to Fernandina by 
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fiea. Tlie detachment of the squadron which went down the sound 
found the navigation intricate and difficult, and upon reaching 
the flats where the tides from the north and south meet, it was 
found that only three vessels, tlie Pawnee, the Ottawa, and Huron, 
were able to cross. With these, Commander Drayton pushed 
on, and when only three miles from Fort Clinch, two out of 
these three grounded as the tide w^as falling, and the squadron 
thus reduced to one vessel, the Ottawa, and three launches 
from the Wabasli. Tliese incidents show that the expedition 
would have had a different issue if the rebel soldiers had re- 
mained to defend their works. On approaching Fort Clinch it 
w^as evident tluit it ^vas deserted, and a boat w as sent on shore 
to raise over it the American flag; and in this l)loodless man- 
ner the first natumal fort w’as recovered from the rebels. Wlien 
they reached r'eriiandina, a small steamer w'as seen endeavoring 
to esca|)e up a creek, but she w^as pui’sued by the launches, 
captured and brought back. She wtis filled principally with 
women and children, wlio w’cre hurrying awniy as if escaping 
from savages. She had also on board some military stores. 
Tlie rebel leaders, as it w'ould seem, had ]>urposely alarmed and 
exasperated the peo]>le by the most extravagant and false re- 
ports of wdiat might be ex])ected from the Yankees; and when 
the troops left, evidently in a j^anic, the inhabitants fled also in 
perfect dismay. 

The capture of St. Mary’s and of St. Augustine followed 
almost immediately the occupation of I^'ernandina, and tlius 
before the close of the year 18b2 gi*eat j>rogresB had l)een made 
in reoccupying the Southern coast — a work by far tlui most irn- 
])ortant part of wdiicli w'as necessarily performed by theJMavy. 
The historian of the Navy, however, has not tlie slightest temp- 
tation to underrate, in any particular, the gallant exploits of the 
Army. It liad a wa)rk®if its own wdiich it nobly performed, 
and won its own proper glory. In all the operations on the 
Southern coast there apjiears to have been the most cordial 
good feeling and haiTrioiiious cooperation betw^een the two arms 
of the service ; yfet necessarily a large part of the severe and 
dangerous labor w^as performed by the Navy. The ships and 
boats were the pioneers in every enteq)ri8e; the great guns 
cleared the path for the Army, and covered the landing, the 
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advance, and the retreat. It transported or protected their 
stot^es, received on board the sick and wounded, and silenced 
forts and batteries, so that the troops could approach com- 
j)arative safety. The explorations of the country were neces- 
sarily made by the Na\ 7 ^, with its boats or light-draught steam- 
ers, along the shallow waters of the bays, the rivers, and muddy 
creeks — a service always laborious, always dangerous, and often 
attended with a loss of life in fearful proportion to the numbers 
engaged. 

Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah, on the Atlantic 
coast, and Mobile, on the Gulf, still remained in the hands of 
the rebels; but although these were the chief cities, yet, as 
tliese were closely blockaded, Wilmington alone excepted, the 
operations along the sounds and rivers by which the trade on 
these inner waters was broken up, was really a greater injury 
to the rebel cause than tlie capture of all the large cities would 
have been without the occupation of the inner waters of Xorth 
Carolina, Georgia, and the upj)er portion of the Florida penin- 
sula. 

So soon as this work was accomjdished, and it was seen that 
these i^oints could not be again wrested from the possession of 
the United States, it was evident that the fall of these cities was 
certain to follow in due time, and the j)Ossession of Charleston 
and Mobile was of far more importance, from the moral influ- 
ence of a victory, than from their military value. 

When the coast had thus been occupied, and a lodgment 
had also been made for the Army in Tennessee by tbe capture 
of Foils Henry and Donelson, the defeat of the rebellion be- 
came only a cpiestion of time. It bad already lost its expansive 
power ; and altliough it might still be capable of making strong 
efibil.8 in particular directions, it had passed the climax of its 
strength and successes. H 

As in the North Carolina sounds, after the captuic of the 
Ilatteras forts and Roanoke Island, there were still many 
points where the rebels bad established batteries, and from 
which they fitted out expeditions both by land and water, so 
oil the coast of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. After 
Port Royal, Brunswick, and Feniandina had been occupied, 
tliere were along tlie rivers and creeks, inlets and soimds, wbicli 
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are almost innumerable, fortified positions in all directions — on 
the small islands and headlands — designed to protect the chin- 
nels whicli form the highways of that low and niandiy regiom 
The Department Imlieved it to be of tlie utmost importance to 
search out all such [daces, destroy any works which might b# 
found, capture or destroy Bhij)piug and boats used in traffic, 
and 8C‘atter any bodies of troops tliut might collect within reach 
of the guns of our ships. 

This jierplexing task, so lal>orions and dangerous for the 
seamen and interior officers, wtis well performed hy Commodore 
Du Pont and his iusso(‘iat( 3 s in arms. 

These ex|K‘ditions. and small battles, taken singly, seem of 
little iui}>ortaiK*e, ami yet it was a process in which daily [>ro- 
gress wR'i made in w(!akening tla^ rebellion, and in re(!overing 
the territory of the United ^States iVoni the Ibe, and in which 
daily deeds of hendsm and daring were pt'idbrmed, and lives 
were sai riticed, and i^iourning was ])n night to many distant 
homes. They formed one inij>ortunt, though not proiniuent, fea- 
ture of the war, and are worthy of a pluct* in history, not only 
as a record of acts of jieril and hravc-rv, hnt as showing liow 
extensive and complete tlie plan of tlic rclads for defending the 
coast was, and liow great the Inlior of destroying the wlmh^ net- 
work efforts, liatteries, and ul>structions, until at length all the 
interior channels of navigation, extending froui iXorfoIk to 
Florida, xvith few interruptit>ns, were brought under the control 
of tlie (fovermnent 

One of these lesser ex]>editions was made in November, 
ISfVl, ii\) St Helena Sound, under the (aunmund of Commander 
Drayton. On the 25th of that month the Pawmec, the Una- 
dilla, the Pembina, and the Vixen left Jh>rt Poyal, and pro- 
ceeded up the sound to ascertain what works of defence might 
be found on tlie connecting w'atei*s. Off the entrance of South 
Edisto liiver a small steamer w^as discovered, hut lier sj>eed 
and light draught enabled her to escape up the river. Soon 
after coming in sight of the point of Otter Island, a formidable 
looking eartlnvork w'as disciovered. The Paw nee and tlie gun- 
boats halted, and threw some shells into the battery, but there 
being no response, they ceased firing, and sent a boat on shore 
to reconnoitre. They found a well-constructed but deserted 
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work, triaBgular in form, with two faces on the water, of two 
hundred and fifty feet in length each, with bastions and a cur- 
tain on the land side, and tlie whole surrounded by a ditch. 
The magazine had been blown up, and the whole was dis- 
mantled. The fragments of an 80-pounder rifled gun were 
lying there, and large quantities of timber and palmetto-logs 
had l)een collected. 

This fort was in a very commanding position. All vessels 
on the inland route to Charleston passed necessarily under its 
guns, and four miles above the fort the South Edisto and 
Asbepoo Rivers approach each other so closely that a few guns 
on the narrow neck of land could easily control each stream, 
while under the guns of the work on Otter Island is the best 
anchorage that can be found in the vicinity. It is not easy to 
see why such a position sliould have been abandoned, except 
through fear of the fleet which had been inspired by the cap- 
ture of Port Royal and the forts of the Q^rolina sounds. 

After the examination of this work, the little fleet contlnue<l 
up tlie (3oosaw% piloted by Ca])tain Boutelle of the Vixen. Ten 
miles from Otter Island, at the junction of Rarinvell Creek 
with the Coosaw, another fort was discovered, directly ahead. 
Tlie engines were slowed at the distance of a mile, and tlie 
usual complement of a tew shells was paid to the su])posed gar- 
rison. There 'was no reply, and no signs of occu])ation, and a 
boat was sent on shore to take possession. It was a redoubt, 
with a ditch on thi’ee sides, the top of the paraj)et being about 
thii’ty feet above the water. The armament had consisted of 
three guns, one rifled one that had been removed, and two old 
1 8-pouiiders. From these old pieces the 6ailoi*s knocked otF the 
trunnions, gathered up a quantity of intrench ing-tools, and 
some siege-gun carriages, and then the vessels returned to Otter 
Island, and there anchored for the night. The next day they 
ascended the Ashepoo River, and after running four miles 
another redoubt was discovered, also abandoned. Like the 
others, it was very carefully and skilfully constructed with* a 
deep ditch around it. The armament had been removed, ex- 
cept an 18-pounder smooth-bore and a 20-pounder rifle, and 
these had been burst. At Hunting Island they found that the 
light-house had been blown up, and every thing valuable had 
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been carried away. The whole coiintrr seemed quit© deserted 
by white men, and wherever it was practicable the negroes had 
been removed. On the south side of tlie river many still, re- 
mained, and all of them sliowed the most friendly spirit, and 
were rejoiced at the coming of the Yankees, for whom they had 
long been hwking, tliey said, and to whom they turned with 
confidence that their fiwdom would now bo obtained. It is a 
subject worthy of consideration that the fii*st serious and effect- 
nal blow given to slavery was by the Navy, in the very focus 
and j>roude8t centre of the shivcholding aristo(‘racv at Heanfort, 
and in the vi(M*nity, and that the cannon of the I ' nion fleet at 
Hilton Head must have shaken the grave of Calhonn. No 
liberated slaves have l>ecn more seenre in their IVeedom than 
those of the Se t Islands, and althonixh the most i;;fn<>rant and 
degraded of all the four millions, in h\s8 thiin two years after 
the c]»>se of the war they had matle such ]>rogress under North- 
ern teachers as to eaiiso the islands to pntduce more cotton to 
the acre than ever bef >re. Another account of a similar expedi- 
tion is here added in tlio words of (’oirimander .Rodgers him- 
self: 

U. S. Fi.Att'Snir Waiiakh, Port IJotal llAnnon, iMmnbtfrd, 1801. 

Sir: (>n ^'esterday iiiorning I left 'rylxc IlondH Ixforo daylight, 
with tlio steamers Ottawa, Seneca, and I’emhijui, and crosstMl the bar of 
Wassaw' Sound at lialf tid(‘, not having less than eightetai feet of water 
upon it. 

U'e approaelied the fort on Waasaw Island witliin a mile, and see- 
ing neither guns nor men, we did not fire, but 1 sent Lieutenant Barnes 
to it with a white flag, He fouml it an encloHed octagonal w'ork, with 
platform.s for eight guns on the water-faces. The land-faces were pro- 
tected by abatis. The work was well const rueled. The guns had 
hten removed, the platforms cut, and tlie magazine blown up. Froni 
the freshnt.^ss of the footprints, and other signs, it aj>peared to have 
been al>andoned very r<‘cently. Adjoining the fort are huts or sheds 
for a large garrison. Some lumber and bricks remain ; every thing else 
had been carried away. 

We immediately piislied on to Cal>l>age Island, where we had been 
led to look for another battery, but there was nothing of the kind there. 
We went to the rnogth of the creek, through the Itornilly Marsh, and to 
the month of Wilmington River. 

From the mouth of Wilmington River we observed a battery bear- 
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iug from us about IST. W. by W. half W., and distant about three miles. * 
It is on the river, and just above a house with a red cupola, which is 
one of the Coast Survey’s points of triangulation, and is about ten miles 
from Savannah. Between the house and the fort was a large encamp- 
ment, but we could not count the tents. We counted five guns, appar- 
ently of large calibre, on the face of the battery toward us. We could 
only see one gun upon the other face, but there may ^lave been more. 
We were near enough to see the men on the ramparts and the glitter- 
ing of their bayonets. We saw several small vessels ; some of them in 
Romilly Marsh were in tow of a small steam-tug, but they were all be- 
yond our reach. 

Upon Little Tybee Island wc could see no earthworks, but could 
not get nearer to it than two miles, because of the shoals. In coming 
out of Wassaw Sound at high tide we had not less than twenty-one feet 
of water on the bar. 

Returning to Tybee Roads at 1 o’clock, I landed and made a recon- 
noissance on foot with the marines of the Savannah, and detachments 
of small-ann men from tliat slop and the Ottawa. Upon reaching the 
month of the Lazaretto Creek, having n(> boats in which to cross, our 
])rogress was stopped. Wc waited until low tide, but the creek was 
iinfordable. I was al>le, however, witli the assistance of Lieutenant 
Luce, to obtain, from the top of a tree, tlie position in which a battery 
lias been stipjioscd to exist, and am satisfied that there is no battery 
there. The spar, which was mistaken for a derrick, is simply a place 
of look-out, and there was no appearance of any earthwork or position 
for guns. A battery at sucli a place would be of no use whatever. 
There may, however, have been a signal-gun placed there, as the dune 
upon wliich the sjiar is raised is upon the 'southeastern part of Little 
Tybee Island, and is a com in an ding point of observation. 

I have to thank Lieutenant Commanding Stevens for the most 
earnest, cordial, and efficient cooperation ; and also Lieutenants Com- 
manding Ammen and Bankhead, whose vessels w’cre always in the fight 
place, and always well handled. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. 11. P. Rodgers, Commander, 
Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont, commanding^ etc, 

Anotber and interesting expedition was made to St, Helena 
Sound, and one to the ISTortlx Edisto, by Commander Drayton, 
and by him is thus described ; 
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' U. 8. Stjeamkr Paw3«k, Port Rotas. Harbor, 8. C., />wsi»wAr 9, 1891. 

Sir : In obedience to your order of tbe 4th instant, I proceeded to 
sea at daylight of the 6th, accoinjmnied by the gunboat Unadilla, Lie.u- 
tenant Commanding N. Collins; steamer Isaac Smith, Lieuteiiant 
Commanding J. W. A. Nicholson ; and Coast Survey steamer Vixen, 
Captain Boutellc, and reached the anchorage ulF the fort on Otter 
Island, St. Helena Sound, at mid-day. In the course of the afternoon, 
some negroes coming on hoard, and reporting that there wtis a body of 
soldiers at the entrance of Mosquito Creek, a place up the Ashepoo 
where the inland route to Charleston commences, 1 j>roeeeded m far as 
that place, when the night coming on, obliged me to return, 

I saw, however, no signs of the presence of white j)eo|>le, excepting 
that some buildings, which I discovered the next day to have been in 
Hutebinson's Island, were burning. On the morning of the Cth, tho 
United States sloop Dale, Lieutenant CV)mmanding W. F. Uruxton, aj)- 
poaring oH’ the harlvor, I sent the Isjuic Smitli to tow her in, a pilot being 
furnished by Captain Bontelle. 

Unfortunately, liowever, when balf-way up, the Dale stuck fast, and 
as it was then aVxnit high w'att*r, no exertion eouhl get her afloat until 
11 o’clock of that night, when slie was forced itito de<‘}) water, without 
having suffered any a|)parent injury, and towed the following moniing, 
by ('aptain Houtolle, in the Vixen, around Morgati Inland, this liaving 
become necessary, owing to her having forev‘d over the shoal which 
divides that channel from the one she was in originally. So soon as she 
w’as safely at her anchorage near us, I proeredtsl u|) the Ashepoo with 
the Unadilla, Isaac Smitli, and Vixen, to examine that river farther 
up tban I had been al>lo to do on the previous occasion. On approach- 
ing MoH(|uito Oeek, we saw a picket of soldiors, wlio took to their 
horses, however, on our a{>proHch, and escaped into the woods, hast- 
ened, perhaps, in their flight by a shot or two wliicdi were thrown after 
them. 

Continuing up the river, 1 landed on Hutchinson’s Island, and found 
that two days before all the negro houHc.s, fjcerseeFs hou-se, and out- 
buildings, together with tbe picked cotton, had been burned. 

The attempt had at the same time been made to drive off tlie ne- 
groes, but many had escaped, although some of their number, they said, 
had been shot in attempting to do so. The scene was one of complete 
desolation; the smoking mins, and the cowering figures which sur- 
rounded them, of those negroes, who still instinctively clung to their 
hearthstones, although there was no longer shelter there for them, pre- 
sented a most melancholy sight, the impression of which was made 
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even Btronger by tlic piteous wailing of the poor creatures, a large por- 
tion of whom consisted of the old and decrepit. We were not able to 
leave until some time after dark, and singular enough, the moment we 
were fairly under way, a bright signal-light was burned on the very 
j)lantation w'c had just quitted, showing that some of the blacks, for 
there was certainly no white man there, were communicating the fact 
of our departure. On the following morning, with the same vessels, I 
started to explore the Coosa w River, but very soon after leaving, the 
IJnadilla, unfortunately, was completely disabled by the breaking of a 
main crosshcad, and I was obliged to leave her at anchor, and continue 
on with the other two vessels. When off Fort Heyward, I left the Isaac 
Smith, it not being quite safe to take so long a vessel higher up, and 
continued in the Vixen as hir as the entrance of the Beaufort Creek to 
a j>l}icc called the Brick Yards, where I had been told there was either 
a fort or a guard of soldiers. Nothing, hewever, being seen of either, 
I anchored off a plantation belonging to Mr. Bythewood close by, 
f()r the purpose of getting information, as I saw a great many negroes 
there. 

On landing, I found that a short time previously the cotton-house 
with its contents liad been burned, and all of the negroes that eould he 
caught had been taken away. Here were large numbers of those, how- 
ever, who liad ](‘ft Hut ('ll in son’s Island after their houses had been 
l)uruod, and who, with tlieir household effects piled up about them, 
lined tlie beach ; sonic of them hogging to be permitted to go to Otter 
Island, saying that they had neither shelter nor food, were taken back 
with us. 

Late in the affemoon I returned down the river, reaching our an- 
choring off’ Fort Otter at sunset, the Unadilla having been towed to 
the same place by the Isaac Smith. As I did not sec that the scr\ices 
of the Pawnee were any longer necessary in St. Helena Sound, and 
thinking it important to get the Unadilla as soon as possible to a place 
wdierp her engines could be repaired, I detcmiined this morning to tow 
that vessel to l^ort. Royal Harbor, which I have done, reaching here, in 
company with the Vixen, at half-past seven this evening. 

In obedience to your instructions, before leaving, I transferred the 
charge of the fort and adjacent waters to Lieutenant Commanding 
Nicholson, who, with the Isaac Smith and Dale, will remain there until 
he receives further orders from yourself. 

As about one hundred and forty negroes, most of them in a very 
destitute condition, had collected at Otter Island before my departure, 
I directed Lieutenant Commauding Nicholson to see that they were 
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supplied with food until some disposition could he made of them, or 
until he had heard from you. 

Very respectfully, your ohedient servant, 

P. Dravton, Commander, 

Flag-Officer S. F. Du Fokt, 

conunatiding South Atlantic Sguadron^ 

Port Royal Harbor^ South Carolim, 

r. S. Stramkii Pawnkk, Pout Uoval, 8. C, 3861, 

8ir; In obedience to your order of the 14th iTjstant, 1 left this har- 
bor at dayliijlit of the lOlli instant, accompanied by the gunboat Sen- 
(‘ca, Licnt<‘nant Commanding I>ani(‘l Ainmcn, and Const Survt‘y steamer 
Vixen, <da|»lain (\ t >, lloutcllc, but at the har fotind tiiat the heavy 
northeaster wliicdi was hlowini^ hml raised such a sen as to rciuh'r it out 
of the qucstiiOi to attcnijd cntcrinnf the rivers which I was iiirccttal to 
examine. I th(‘refi>re retunual to iny nnchi>r.at^e, \vhi('h I left a second 
time, leovcNcr, on the followin'^ mnrnin<;, and rcacdicd the North ICdisto 
at 2 o'clock, Slmrtly after 1 crossed the bar with the Simcca, jnloted 
in by Captain Ibmtelie in the Vixen, wliiclj vessel he, however, left 
when we were insble for the Pawnee, his ves.'^d remaininjii; astern of ns. 

At this time we could plaiidy sec fortiiications ahead on Kdisto 
Island, distant a mile and a half. As it was rep«>rtcd to im^ they were 
filled wdth men, 1 commenced firing slowly from mv bow jjfuns, as did 
tbe Sc'noca, but na'eivintj no answer soon cease*!, and rnmiini:; by the 
batteries anchori'd in the North Kdid** River. On landini; I foiind the 
fort, which was entirely deserted, to consist of two rcdoiilds for live 
Cfiiiis (*ach, connected by a lonj^ (Mirtain, and protected in the rear by a 
doiil>Uf tcnco of thick j)lank, w ith earth betwcein and loop holed, d’he 
guns, as the negna's informed me, had all been rcrnove<l towanl ( 'harleft- 
ton some W(‘eks back. AVliilc 1 was making this examination Lieuten- 
ant Commanding Atnmen had procecMlcd up tlie river for alxmt live 
miles, the effect of which was immediately a|)parent in the firing of 
CO 1 1 o n -1 i o iise.s an d o u t-l> u i 1 d i ngs. 

As during the night f;ome negroes (*ame on boar«l jyul informed U8 
that at the small town of Rockville, which was in full sight, tliere was a 
large encampment of soldiers, at least live hundre<}, and Captain Bou- 
telle offi'ring to go up the creek on which it was, 1 determined to make 
them a visit in the Vixen, and at daylight on the 17ih went on board 
that ves.sel for the purpose, taking w ith me the lioats and marines of the 
Pawnee and Seneca, under charge of Acting Master Snell. Owing to 
our running ashore we did not reach the town until near 8 o’clock, a 
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little above which waa a sloop laden with cotton and provisions, which 
I took possesftion of and towed alongside. 

There being still no signs of life on shore, I landed with about fifty 
men to reconnoitre, and was soon satisfied that the troops had left, as 
the first thing seen was the negroes pillaging a building, in which was a 
large quantity of commissariat stores, consisting of rice, sugar, bacon, 
corn, etc. This I 8b)pped at once, and had what remained removed to 
the Vixen. 

lieing then informed that the camp, which was a mile from the 
water, was entirely deserted, I went there, but although, so far as I 
could leani, the troops had left at daylight, and it was then only a little 
after eight, the negroes, whom I found as busy as bees, had removed 
the most valuable part of what had been left, winch was nearly every 
thing, excepting their arms. The encampment was a large one, had 
been occupied for many months, and its late tenants had evidently been 
in tlie possession of every comfort. I removed to the boats forty Sibley 
and four ordinary tents, besides a quantity of articles of no particular 
value, which w^re lying about ; and found at a neighboring house, which 
seemed to liavo been used as headquarters, a Confederate flag. 

ITavirig pretty well cleared the ground of what was worth remoring, 
and being desirous of examining above, I left at 2 o’clock, and proceed- 
ing up the river wdth tlic Vixen, not liking to trust the I^awnee in so 
narrow a channel, came on the Seneca, which had started at 9 o’clock 
to explore, fast on a mud-bank. Wc remained by her until 9 o’clock, 
but found it impossible to pull her off, owing to the night tide not 
being as high as the morning one. While lying here, however, I sent 
the boats and burnt a sloop which had been run asliore some distance 
beyond, wdiilc attempting to escape from the Seneca, and wliich could 
not be got afloat. 

The Vixen afterward returned for the night to the neighborhood of 
the Pawnee, but went back at dayliglit of the following morning with a 
party of men and boats from this vessel to lighten the Seneca, which 
vessel was got off at higli tide. 

While the Vixen was running up the river she came on a small 
sloop laden with cotton, from which two white men >vere taken, whom 
I now have on board as prisoners. As in the mean time nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty negroes, all in a great state of alarm, had collected on 
board the diflereiit vessels, I determined to land them on the point, and 
called in the United States steamer Penguin, which was cruising 00* the 
port, and to leave Lieutenant Commanding Budd in charge of the river, 
after my departure, until be could hear from you. Captain Boutelle 
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was kind enough to go out in the Vixen and pilot the Penguin into her 
anchorage oflf the fort, where she now is. 

On the morning of the lOth I ran down to tlie South Edisto, /ind 
leaving the Pawnee and Setieca at the bar, went in with the Vixen. I 
found the fortifications which are on Edisto Island entirely deserted 
and partially destroyed. They consisted of two redoul>ts, which mount- 
ed, as far ixs I could judge, four guns each, but tin* guns had been re- 
moved. Tlie Dale ladiig in sight across Otter Ishunl, in the Ashopoo, I 
made signal, and Lieutenant Commanding Tinixton pulled over with 
four l)oats. He reported that every thing was fjuict in the neighbor- 
hood of his anehonige, and that the fort on Ott«T Islainl was rapidly 
being placed in a state of defence. Up to the present time, although 
they had been in sight of the South Edisto forts, when' we were 1} itig» 
they had not y('t landed there. 

Having finished rny cxaniiiiation of the South Edistt>, I n'turnod to 
the Pawnee ami stood nortli, witli the intention of lyitig otV Stono for 
the night; but, as the weather looked thn'atcning, and the Vixen was 
almost out (d coal, 1 went into tlie North Ivlisto :»gain for the night, in 
order to have an opportunity of siipj^lying h(‘r ^\ith some. Lieutenant 
Commanding Hmid reported every thing as when 1 left ; but on tim 
following morning negroes came in ami stab'd that tl«e troops who had 
left the eneam[)mei)t at Hoekville, being larg«‘ly reenforced, ahowed a 
disposition to reoccupy that jdace. 

As the weather was too threatening to permit n>y making a careful 
examination of the Stono, as I iutemled, I defennined now to return at 
once to this place ami n port to you the state of alfairs at the North 
Edisto. This I have done, re^iehing my anelioragc lu re at It o’clock to- 
day, although somewhat delayed by the sea raided i)y a very heavy 
northeaster w liieb is blowing outsidi*. Lieutenant Commanding Aiiimen 
I sent to Charleston, to report that the. Penguin was in the Nortli Edisto, 
and with directions to look into the Stono liivcr on his way, and see if 
he could make out the fortifications^ which the negroes tell mo are there 
in great strength. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my indebt(alncss for the ready 
assistance rendered by Lieiitenatit Cominanding Ammen and Captain 
Boutclle in carrying out the objects of the expedition. 

Very respectfully, your oljedient servant, 

P. Drayto-v, commanding, 
Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont, commanding South Atlantic Squadron, 



CHAPTER XXVni. 


MOVEMENTS OP THE REBELS.-OPERATIONS ON THE SOUNDS, INLETS, 

AND RIVERS. 

If tlie reader will examine a map of the coast from CliarleS' 
ton to Kt. Auj^ustiiie, he will see that within the coast-line there 
is a perfect net-work of rivers, small sounds, bays, iidets, and' 
connecting' cliannels, coverin'' the whole country adjacent to 
the ocean. As indicated in the jtreceding chapter, almost 
countless earthworks had Iteen constructed to guard tliese water 
highways; forming, as they did, not only an inland channel 
between (diarleston and Savannah, but the means of extended 
communication with the surrounding country. The shock occa- 
sioned l>y the capture of the forts at Port Royal was so great 
that most of these udiich could be reached by our gunboats 
appeared at first deserted, and the troops and the inhabitants, 
except the blacks, tied together. But ere long there were en- 
(lences of a reaction. Some deserted positions were I'cocciipied, 
bodies of troojis assembled, as if with the purpose of combining 
for an attack, and it was evident that the rebels would attempt 
to recover what they had lost. 

In the latter part of December one of the plans of the ene- 
my was so far disclosed as to demand immediate attention. 
This plan was to shut up and capture our troops on Port Royal 
Island. The method proposed was to place obstructions in the 
(loosaw River and the channel called the Wliale Branch, and, 
in addition to these, to construct batteries at Port Royal Ferry, 
at Seabrook, and at Boyd’s Reck. By these they hoped to iso- 
late the troops, prevent the approach of the gunboats, while 
they assembled some three thousand men at points from which 
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they eoukl easily make a combined attack. This sclieme it 
was thought necessary to defeat. 

For this purpose a joint exj^edition was jdanned by General 
Sliennan and Commaiuler Du Pout, and, tlte tnH»}>s having 
been put under tlie command of General Stevens, it wjis de- 
cided to move on Xew-Year s day. .The naval force was as fol- 
lows : the Ottawa. Lieuterumt Commanding Stevens ; Pembina, 
Lieutemint Bankhead ; the h>ur armed boatvS of the Wabash, 
commaiHled by Idcutenants Cpshur, Luce, Irwin, and Acting 
Master Kemplf, to enter the ('oosaw by Beanfort River; wliilo 
the Sem^ca, Lieutenant Ammen, and tlie tiig-boat Kllen were to 
move u{) Beaufort River and approach the batteries at vSea- 
l)r(H>k and Port Royal Fr*rry by Whale Ri'aneh. The armed 
tug C. B. Hale was atterward sent forward, and th(^ whoh*. was 
]>laee(l under the command of (’ommodore G. R. P. Rodgers. 
The Work assigned the Navy was, to covaa* the landuig of the 
tr(M)ps, to clear the woods for their advance, and silence the 
batteries as triey w(‘re reach(‘d. 

This f()rce, having been (‘ollected at P»canfort on th(^ dLst of 
December, remained there until attcr dark, that no intimation 
might 1)0 given of the prop<»sed atta<'k. S‘> soon as the niglit 
had closed in, so as to (*onceal the vessels, they moved up to a 
])oint two mih‘s from the Coi)>aw, and anchored until daylight. 
At 4 oY*lo(*k in the morning th(»y movt*d tbruard to thcj ap- 
pointed rendezviuis, received on bt)ar<l (icneral Stevens with 
his troo})S, and crossing the ('oosaw to llcywo<Mrs plantation, 
where a ]>art of the troops were landed under (‘over of the. gun- 
boats. Two howitzers from tin; Wjd)ash wt*re sent with the 
trooj>s, to serve as a section of light artillery, under Lieutenant 
Irwin. At a place called the Brick Yards is a vmy diflicmlt 
passage, through which IJeutenant St o ims with nmch labor 
succeeded in bringing the Ottawa. At 10 o’cdock the gmdjouts 
and launches were stationed at the point chosen for landing the 
second body of the troo[)S, so as to cover tlie landing and the 
line of mandi. At l.dO i\ m. General iStevens was ready to 
move. The gunboats took their positions, and, steaming slowly 
just in advance of tlie skirmishers, swept tin* woods with their 
shells, cleared the road for the column, and then advancing 
poured a heavy fire into the fort at Port lioyal Ferry. 

30 
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This new feature in war is deserving of more notice than 
it has hitherto received. So far as is known to the writer, it 
was an American invention, a new creation produced by the 
peculiar cliaracter of our struggle. In fact, it was an operation 
requiring for its successful performance what had no existence 
]>efore the rebellion — lightrdraught gunboats armed with heav- 
ier guns than had been mounted before on a broadside ship. It 
was a combination of power that no land force could in any 
manner resist. The gunboats on the water and the troops on 
land formed the two parts of one grand column, advancing 
with equal movement, before which bodies of troops and field 
artillery were as cliafi* before the whirlwind, and to which even 
forts could ofter no effectual resistance. The gunboats, armed 
with heavy Parrott rifles, and 11-inch smooth-bores, firing shells, 
gra])e, or canister, as the case required, keeping just in advance 
of tlie land column, could clear the front of every living thing 
(^a])able of o])poHition, so that the troops marched on secure. 
The acTJuracy with which the rifles threw their shells rendered 
it unsafe for even small bodies of cavalry to show themselves 
within a distance of one and even two miles, and the range 
of gra])e and (Minister from the 11 -inch guns was found to be 
greater tlian had been su])posed. 

Within two miles of the gunl)oats the rebels learned to feel 
unsafe, and the idea of attacking a column advancing under 
cover of the big guns was entirely out of the question. Within 
reach of these they c^ould form no safe ambush or camping- 
ground, for the shells tore through the forest, scattering death 
with their own fragments and the splinters and limbs of trees, 
wliile the grape and canister, hurled almost by the bushel from 
tlie 11 -inch guns, swept every covert in the grass and under- 
brush, so that there could be no safety in concealment. Wher- 
ever the Army marclied withiii range of navigable water, the 
gunboats, from the celerity of tlieir movements, might be said 
to form a light artillmj of 11-inch guns, and 30-pounder, 50- 
pounder, and 100-pounder rifles, more efiective for destruction 
or defence than if they could have been moved with equal 
speed and swiftness on the land. Tlie gunboats were a line of 
skirmishers armed with 11-incli guns. The exiierience which 
the rebels had with the gunboats at Roanoke and Newbern, 
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at Shiloh, Belmont, !JIalvern Hill, and generally along all their 
rivers, made them objects of terror to their armies. For bodies 
of troops to stand within range <»f these l»roadsides was simj>ly 
an impossible thing, whatever their eounige or daring might be. 

The enemy did m»t wait for the attack, and the s<|njidron 
anchored in front of the battery at 2.40 i». m. A quantity of 
8-inch shells and dO-pounder ritled shells were found in tlio 
magazine, but the guns had been removed. In tlie mean time 
the other vessels had succeeiie^l in tk^stroying the >vorks at Sea- 
brook, but were unable to get up tlie river bc(‘ause of the low 
water. 

In the course of the afternoon the enemy appeared in force 
and in line of battle on the rigid of our advan(*ing ('olurnn, 
wdiere they had planted a Imtterv of s(weral pieces ot' liidd ar- 
tillerv, and had opened lire. Tlu^ value of tluse llgldalraught 
gunboats and tlieir lieavv annaiiumt was soon staui. 'Flie Otta- 
wa and ikunbina mov(‘d a sliort tlistama' down tlu‘ river and 
oj>ened upon the eiuMny a d(‘strnetiv(‘ tiro fnuii ll-ineli and 
Parrott guns, d'he sliolls foil in tho mid^l of the troo[)s, and 
burst on all sides witli su(‘li fatal aiid demorali/.iiig etb‘et as to 
scatter tbem in eonfu>ion, and drivt* Ihcin ibr ^bolter into tlie 
more distant woods, and flu* ilank ur(Mn* e(»lunin was cleared. 

The r(‘l>e]s send a Hag of triioe, asking p<M'inis>ion to carry 
off their killed an<l v'<*iin(h*d. Defore (i(*neral Stevens eoidd 
Bend a reply tlu! gunhoats, whicli ha<I (‘oaMal (iring for a time, 
reopenerl without knowing that suoh a r(M|U(*f>t had heon sent. 
Soon after, firing e(‘ase<l for tin* night. morning the (uie- 

my again uppearod in the wo<m1s, as if eonteniphoing a fn^sli 
attach. Five of the guidjoat^ at once took position, and hurled 
u])on tliem a storm of shells that soatttuvd them (Uie.e more. 
The ohjeet of tlu^ ex|>e<lition, tlie dismantling of the forts, and 
clearing out ohstniotions, having h(‘en aeconiplislied, the tr(»ops 
Avere reernharked. The eliannel of tlie (a)osaw is so narrow 
that tlie gunlioats (^ould not turn in the usual manner, and they 
were very often aground, yet none of them were injured, and 
their adaptation to tliis service in the tortuous river (diunnels 
and shallow waters of the sounds and bays was admirably 
shown. Thus w’as frustrated one of the first attempts of the 
rebels to recover tlieir lost ground. 
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About the same time with the expedition just mentioned, 
a blockade-runner was caught by the bark Gem of the Seas. 
She was cruising off the north end of North Island, when, about 
lialf-past 7 o’clock in the morning, a schooner was seen 
running down the coast, close in shore. The Gem at once 
tacked, and stood to tlie northeast for tlie pm'pose of cutting 
her off. The schooner tliercupon hauled to the wind, and stood 
in lV)r the land. The Gem at once tacked again, hoisted her 
colors, and gave cliase. As the schooner refused to show any 
colors, a shot was fired across her bows, to which she paid no 
attention. A second shot was fired, which fell astern. The 
third one struck her, passing tlirough lier bulwarks, and glancing, 
passed through her deck. She, liowever, kept on lier course, 
and soon passed into the north entrance, but after running a 
quarter of a mile grounded, and was set afire and deserted by 
her crew, Boats were immediately dispatched in the hope of 
saving her. She ])roved to be the Englisli schooner Prince of 
Wales, from Nassau, one of the neutral squadron which England 
BO vigorously maintained during the war, forfeiting a friendship 
which afterward she would liave been most ha])})y to regjiin, 
’when, alas for her, it could not be easily obtained. Her cabin 
was in flames, and the wind was rapidly driving the fire for- 
ward. As the tide rose, she swung oft’ with her liead to the 
Mu'nd, and thus taking the flames over the stern. The sailors 
seized whatever came to Ijand, saucepans, kettles, coffee-pots, 
dishes, anything that would hold water, and after an hour’s 
hard labor in tlirowing on water and salt, the fire was subdued. 
They then began to tow her out of the creek with the boats, jiiid 
for a short time the prospect for a little ])rize-money was quite 
encouraging, but suddenly a volley of rifle-balls from the sliore 
compelled them to abandon their course, and attempt to take 
her through the breakers. Here she grounded, and finding no 
channel which did not run within range of the rifles, they were 
compelled to abandon her, having first set her on fire in several 
places. When the last boat was ready to leave, and was cross- 
ing the breakers, some rebel riflemen who had crept along the 
beach suddenly rose up and opened fire upon them, and a run- 
ning but bloodless fight was kept up until the boats were out 
of range. The schooner was finally consumed. 
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Incidents like this are recorded, not because tliey are iu 
tliernselves of great importance, but bwaiLse they serve to show 
the almost daily occupation of our seamen, and bring to light 
tlnit continnoiis work of the a vy whicli, although hidden by 
tlie s})leiuh»r of nu>rc brilliant exploits, was absolutely essential 
to iinal su(*eess, and without which the great battles could not 
liave been fouglit. The daily work of the iNavy was the foun- 
dation on which the war in tlie Southwest restc'd. One purpose 
of iho otlicers in the neighborhood of (’harle>t(>n, Savannah, 
Brunswick, and Fernandina, was to gatlier the' negnus from 
th(‘ abandoned jdantations, and locate them in t*olonies in 
order to protect them, and to provide S(»me reliable method of 
supplying them with Ibod, which at first, at that season of the 
year, and in the (*oiulition of tht‘ country, was a matter of some 
diflictdty. Jt was an athading sight to s(‘e tinse j)oor creutures 
ttiken away from the only homes they knew, and gathered by 
bmidretb into emaunpments undia* tin* gmi'i of om* sliips, where 
tliey eould not liave even the slemha* eomibrts of (li(‘ir plantation 
borne, and where tlie sick and intirm old men and women, and 
ehildren, neeesMirily sufii'red mncli; and yvt tiny biiiled the 
slii]»s every where with dt‘llglit, and reganhal our sailors as 
deliverers, and weleomed fre<‘dom (*\en with these hard eon. 
ditioiis, and from the diseoiidbrts and siitferings of tbf‘S(^ rude 
colonies they took tlieir first njjward .'-lep in pr«»gress and eivil- 
i/.atioii. Tlieir loyalty which no suffering could diminish, their 
steadfast faith that the hour of their d('li\ (‘ranei* had eomc, 
app(‘are<l like an inspiration, it seoineil like a sjiell upon (*very 
mind whieli kc^pt them IiojK-fuI and lielic’ving mnler every die- 
eoiiragement. Wliat seemed the liard lu'cesslty (►f gathering 
tliem up from the jdaiitations into ericampiiKMits or colonies was 
made by the I>(»rd in whom they trusted tin' occasion of confer- 
ring upon them tlieir first great blessing. It made it ])ossihle to 
reach tliem with teaidiers, and the foundations were laid of that 
system of instrnetion by wldcli they soon made rapid progress 
in a true civilization. 

So soon as the reliels had recovered somcwliat from their 
panic, tlieir first thouglit seemed to he to return to tlie dcseiied 
plantations, and gather up all the negroes that could be found, 
and drive tliem into the interior, or shoot them down in revenge 
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for their having favored the cause of the Union, and fled to our 
soldiers and sailors for protection. The islands and the adjacent 
country were the scenes of daily outrage and murder. Squads 
of rebel cavalry prowled around every accessible spot, and 
troo|)S gathered where they could be secure from the gunboats, 
or they l)rought field batteries and planted tliem in ambush at 
])oints where our vessels would pass, or attem])ted to reoccupy 
the batteries that had been dismantled, or they scouted the 
(country to destroy cotton that they feared might fall into our 
hands, or carried off or destroyed corn that the negroes might 
use. To wat(di against, meet, and defeat these ever-varying 
metliods of attack in such a country was a service whose per- 
plexity, labor, and peril, had no intermission by night or by day. 
The light-draught gunboats were constantly pushing their way 
tlirough the only lialf-fliiid water of the narrow and shallow 
• channels, and their boats in every direction along the creeks, 
exposed ‘ever to hidden riflemen. The negroes coukl not l>e 
Bent to gather corn witlioiit the guard of one or more 1)oats and 
a howitzer ; and when it is considered tliat some of the colonies 
niind)ercd more tlian a thousand, it will be seen that the task 
of collecting food for them under sucli eireumstanc'es was by 
no means a small one. Ihit the Navy was, in this, ])erforming 
a work nol)lor even than fighting great battles. It was helping 
to lay the f‘onndations of a new civilization for four millions of 
})eo])le ; it was the begiTining of the successful solution of the 
great j)roblem of free labor and civilization for the enslaved 
race ; it was an cx])eriment which setth‘d the (piestion in favor 
of freedom forever. The sailors and soldiers who protected and 
fed the freedmen oi* the Sea Islands, the far-seeing Christian 
philanthroj)ists who at once afratiged to send them teachers, the 
noble men and women who offered themselves for that service, 
performed one of the most heroic and important works of the war. 

The gunners, by daily practice, l>ecame so skilful in the use 
of their immense rifles and smooth-bore shell-guns, tliey learned 
to calculate distanc'es by the eye with such wonderful accuracy, 
so as to decide whether a five-second, or ten-second, or fifteen- 
second fuse was needed, that it was a very perilous thing for 
even a small company of rebels to show themselves within 
range, and these squads often made ftital mistakes in miscalcii- 
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lating the distance at which a shell could reach them. In this 
manner the rebels were prevented from making any formidable 
concentratiiiii of tiwpvS for the re<Hn^n*y of the islands, for the 
dreaded gunboats couUl shell them out of uny position ; and 
thus t‘tlectual protection was given to the ncgrws^ who ero long, 
under tl»e guidance of their friends, la'gan to slu»w the rudiments 
of s<H*ial order, hiuI started in that progress winch, thongli the 
first stt*]>s Mere sIom* and painful, M’as not afterM ard seriously 
intcrnipted. 

Inasmuch as, tairly in the means were ii(»t at command 

to attempt the riMlnction of Kort Pula>ki, it was thought pos- 
silile that s<»mc channel might be discovered whereby theSavau- 
nail hi\'<vr might be entei\‘d i>y <»nr gunboats abovt' the Ibrt, and 
so eoinmimication Miuild bo out off botwoeu it and Savannah ; 
or, it it ^hould la* found impraotioablo to (uitor tlio rivor, it was 
deomed prolmblo that some ono ot* tb(> numorous oliaimols would 
p<*niii? tlie gunboats to approaoli noar onough to oommand the 
rivor wit!) thoir guns. < bi tlio liist of l\*bnmry an expi'dition 
M'as titt(‘<l out iindor the ei»mmand«»t’ I'leet-i aptaiu ( '. II. Davis, 
for the piirpox* of making thi> reeomioisMiuci*. It consisted of 
the Ottawa, Liiuitiuiaut Siovoiis ; the S( neea, Oaptaiu Ammen, 
and the armed sloamers bsiae Smith, Nioluhson, rotomska, and 
Watmough ; tlu* Kllon, the W(‘.>t(‘n) \V(>rld, and two armed 
laiinelies, and the ^raIl^p^^r^^^ ( ^ir^mopolitan, Delaware, and 1»oh- 
toii ; on board of wliioli won* iwouty-lbur bundrod men under 
tlu* eommami ot Ib'igadierdiomTal II. (i. W right. The object 
of this n*(*i>nnoi>sance was \i> oxjhoro tin? ehumu‘ls eonneeted 
with AVassaw Sound. In thi.^ sound the ih‘(‘t anchored Ibr the 
niglit. The next morning, owing to the shoalness of the 
M'ater and the difiieulties of the channel it was half“j)ast 8 
o'clock b(dbre they eouhl enter tl*e passage ('ailed Little Tybee 
liiver, or Freeborn (’ut,a elmrmel wbieli |»asses within long rifle 
range of Fort Pulaski, on its ^outliern fai'C, wlih'h was not jire- 
|)ared for an enemy on tliat .side. The fleet, llierefon?, was not 
finnl upon from the fort iis they passed it about lialf-past one 
o’clock, but the gan*ison could be s(*en acjtively engtiged in 
making jireparations to open upon them on their return. Soon 
after passing the high land on Wilmington Island, they came to 
a double row of heavy piles driven across the channel, which 
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prevented the further progress of the gunboats. Presuming 
that, as usual, batteries had been erected, by which these obstruc- 
tions were commanded, bf>ats were sent on shore, and a thorough 
examination made, but no traces of such works were discovered. 
Tlie rebels, as soon appeared, depended upon their fleet to aid 
in guarding tlie channel. At 5 o’clock this fleet of five steam- 
ers, under Commodore Tatnall, came down the Savannah 
Ei ver and anchored in the month of the creek. As our gunboats 
could not pass the piles, the rebels had the power to choose their 
distance, and a battle was expected. The night, however, passed 
quietly. Tlic next morning the rebel steamers attempted to 
pass down the river with some scows in tow, when our gunboats 
o])cned fire upon them, and after a fight of half an hour, the 
enemy’s flag-sliip and one other steamer were driven back, and 
the other three escaped without injury and went douui to Fort 
Pulaski. One of the steamers driven back was said to have 
sunk Ut the wharf after reaching the city. 

At 2 o\‘l(»ck the three steamers retui’iied from the fort-, and 
the figlit was recommenced. It was, however, then low water, 
and the decks of the steamers on both sides were suidc almost to 
the lev(d of the marsh between them, and the shot wliicli on tlie 
water would luive reached by ric()(*het, spent tlieir force gener- 
ally in the marsh. As a fight, it was of very small importance. 
Pulaski was jiassed on tlie way 1>a(*k before daylight, and they 
wxTo not ])ereeivod. As a reconn oissance, it produced some 
valuable results. Inforination was gained which served to shape 
the future operations of the fleet and army. Savannah was 
thrown into great excitement, and troops were lirouglit from 
other points to strengthen its defences. It was feared that our 
fleet would soon be before the city. It was found, however, 
that altliough the cut could be navigated without difficulty, yet 
it would re(piire that AVilmingtoii Island should be occupied 
with a strong force, and works which would probably require 
more time and labor than the erection of batteries for the reduc- 
tion of Fort Pulaski. Gunboats could not He in safety in any 
part of the narrow passage, with the island in the hands of the 
enemy, and, with Pulaski also in their possession, they would 
soon find the means of planting guns so as to prevent the safe 
passage of a fleet. 
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Soon after the last-named eN|iedition, an attempt was made 
to discover an entrance into the Savannah River on the north 
side, and above tlie fort. Wright River is one of the approaches 
to Savannali, and lias two entrances to the Savannah River, one 
through its mouth, and one through a liraneh called Mud River. 
These arc little more than cuts or natural canals through the 
marshes. Mud River is bare at low tides, luit the bottom being 
semi-fluid, gunboats can be pus! led through in the higli spring 
tides. Wright River lias only four feet of water on the bar at low 
tide, and eleven at high tide. Considering the mud in wliich 
our gunboats were compelled to operate in these Southern 
bays and creeks, one sees wliy Mr. Lin(*(>ln ajiplied to them the 
term ‘‘ weli-footivl/'’ Operating as tluw did with land forees, 
often forming a jiart of htttd and floundering in mud, 

they might be said to belong to the ampliihious (*hiss of vessels. 
At one ])oint, Wriglit River Hp]>roaclu‘s Fort Pulaski within one 
mile and tliree-(piarters, and eons(H|uently within range of its 
guns, though tlie distance is too great for accurate firing. Tlio 
expedition examined and staked out botli of tli(‘se ])assages, 
being a ])art of tlie time uiuUt tli(‘ tin^ of tlu' fort, wliicb, how- 
ever, did tliein no damage. 

At tliis time the army was engag<‘d in erecting a battery on 
Yenufl I\)int, for tlic luirposc of comman<ling the Savannali 
above Pulaski, and cutting oil* its suj»pLi(‘s tVoiii the city. Tins 
])oint Is within range from the mouth of Mnd River, and, in order 
to protect tlie working-parties, one gunboat was moon’d aiu'osH 
Mud River, witli her broadside bearing up tlie Savannali River, 
and the other was ancliored parallel with the (‘haiuiel, with lier 
battery sweeping tlie right flank of the shon’ battery. In this 
manner the soldiers were jirotected both against TatmilPs fleet 
and an attai'k on land. On the 14th of f'elirnary the rebel 
fleet came down, four in number, for the jiurpose of driving the 
&oldiei*s away, but, with tlie aid of the guns already mounted on 
the battery, they were rejnilsed and driven bai’k. At the mouth 
of iS^ew River the rebels bad constructed a boom with great care 
and skill. This the gunboats removeil, and towed it down, and 
moored it across the mouth of Mud River, within readi of graj>e 
and canister from the gunboats. This was necessary both to 
guard against fire-rafts, a favorite weapon of tlie rebels, and to 
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prevent an overwlielming attack of boarders from boats, a thing 
to be apprehended, because the steamers moored in Mud River 
were niiich of the time aground. At night, and in case of fog, 
which prevented the boom from being clearly seen, picket-boats 
with signals arranged, w^ere kept on duty, so as to give timely 
warning of the approach of an enemy. These show a part of 
the operations of the Navy in giving at all points support and 
])rotection to tlie army wliile preparing those works which t oon 
enabled them to command the Savannah River, and to compel 
tJic surrender of Fort Pulaski. 

During these operations the rebels were not idle. Soon after 
tin's reconnoissance, and the staking out of the channels just 
mentioned, while the sailors were ])lacing buoys to mark the 
course, a torj)edo was discovered at the mouth of Wright River, 
in the veiy (channel selected for the passage of tlie gunboats. It 
consist(Ml of live metal cases which served as air-chambers, and 
buoys ibr live others which contained about thirty pounds of 
j)owdc‘r. Th(‘y were so I'astened as to be covered by water 
wlienever vessels (uuild ])ass the bar, but were exposed at low 
water. As it was a somewhat dangerous macliine to handle, a 
ride-ball was fired through it, when it exploded, but the ma- 
chinery was nninjuj*ed, and could be thoroughly examined. The 
exploding diarge was connected with a common friction primer, 
and that connected by u string with a wire coiled in the top of 
the buoy. The passing vessel was expected to strike the buoy, 
draw out the wire, and explode the charge. Several of these 
iiiiei*nal inachines had been placed at the mouth of Wright River. 
They ap})eared at first sight like em])ty tin cans, and were 
thought worthy of no attention. Lieutenant Sproston, however, of 
the Senecai, having observed them more closely, suspected that 
they might be buoys of torpedoes, and communicated his opinion 
to others, and it was determined to examine them. It was soon 
found that these suspicions were correct. Tliey were left until 
the ]iext day, and about midnight one of them exploded just after 
the launches of the Susquehanna, with a flat and artillery for 
Point Venus, had passed. The next day these boats were sent 
out, provided with grapnels and lead-lines, so that the buoys 
might be grappled at a safe distance. They caught the wires, 
but could not, by pulling, produce an explosion. With great 
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caution tliey then cut such connecting wires as tliey could 
reach, and the next day the remainder were sunk by firing rifle- 
balls through the buoys. Thus far, the torpedo system of the 
rebels was a complete failure. Neither on the Potomac Elver, 
nor at Newbern, nor in this case, had any damage been done, 
Siil>sequently, however, they demonstrated at Charleston, 
ilobile, and other places, that torpedoes may be used with 
deadly effect in coast and harbor defences, and the attention of 
scientific men, both here and in Euro])e, was seriously turned to 
the (piestion whether the torpedo will not hereaffer becxmie a 
regular weapon of war, and perhaps the most formidable on the 
list. Sliould tliis be so, and sliould the results now cl(‘arly indi- 
cated by exjjerimcnts with the new lieavy artillery be attained, 
Bcareely a traec^ will remain of tlie old metliods of warfare on 
the water, or in fortitieations tor coast and harbor defence, llie 
old navies of tlie wor]<l, anti the hugt‘ old stt)ne and brick forts, 
may be regarded already as worthless inibbisb ; granite, cased 
with iron, is demolished by tlie l,>incb smooth-bore and 124nch 
rifled gun, and it seems diftunilt to (‘oiiceive of any defenees 
wbieh will resist the stroke of tlie 2o-incb slot. 

On thcHtb of* February a, boat (‘Xjuslitioii was sent by la‘eu- 
tenant Conroy, eommaiuling the aniUMl Imrk lh‘st less, into Ihill’s 
Bay, in st/areb of any small eraft that might l)e found in tliat 
vicinity. Inside tlie shoals they (iisc.oV(‘re(l Ibiir small vessels, 
tlir(‘e sclio(»ners and one slooj), tliat were loath'd witli ri(*(», and 
were going tlirougli tlie inner passage to ( 'Inirleston. Tliey bad 
on board nearly eight thousand Imslicls of* ric(‘. Tliti vessels 
and their tairgoes were burned. By operations of‘ this BtU’t, 
which were continually carried on in all dirt'ct ions, tin* tratle on 
tlie inner cliaimels was interrujited or l>roken up, while the 
hloekaders iiiterce])ted to a great extent tliat width came by 
sea, and thus every week the resouretts of the reliels were dimin- 
ished. At every jaunt the power of the Navy ht>re heavily 
on the rebellion. It Btretched an almost imjienetralde wall 
along the coast, tlie lieavy vessels demolished their forts, the 
weh-footed gunboats seemed to be able to go wherever there was 
soft mud, and tlie small boats searched even the little creeks so 
thoroughly, that few rnoverneuts of the rebels e8caj)ed their 
scrutiny. Such was the activity and aj>parent omrdpresence of 
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the guTiboat.% tliat the negroes felt, in their suriirise and igno- 
rance, the utmost cx)nfidence that the “Linkum ships” would 
protec't them though they might be twenty miles away. 

The nature of the warfare which the rebels waged, and the 
perilous nature of the service on these rivers, is well illustrated 
by the attack in which Lieutenant Budd lost his ‘life. In 
Marcli this valuable and lamented officer organized a boat 
expedition from the Penguin and the Henry Andrew to proceed 
from Mos(]uito Inlet on the Florida coast, and make a recon- 
noissance through a passage leading into Mosquito lagoon. 
The expedition consisted of fi ve light boats, which carried forty- 
three men. They passed on some eighteen miles without any 
accident, and without seeing an enemy. On their retuni, and 
when within sight of their vessel, the two commanding officers, 
quite in advance of the landed at some abandoned earth- 

works whicli were surrounded by dense tliickets. Here a mur- 
derous volley WHS poured into them from an ambush, l>y wdiich 
Lieutenant Biidd, Acting Master Mather, and three of the five 
seamen eom])(>sing the crew were instantly killed, and the re- 
niairiiiig two w^ounded and taken prisoners. A heavy fire w^a? 
also opened upon tlie remaining boats as they came up, and they 
also suffered severely, WM*thout being able to offer any effectual 
defence. This w^as one of the most unfortunate of tlie smaller 
expeditions of the Navy. Doubtless there was a w’ant of proper 
precaution, or the useless sacrifice of life would liave been 
avoided, but they wdio committed the error expiated it wdth 
their owm lives. Of the forty-three composing the expedition, 
eiglit w^ere killed and seven wmunded, more than one-tliird of 
the wdiole ; and for this severe loss no compensatory advantages 
wdiatcver wa*re gained. It was a useless sacrifice to the sjiirit 
of adventure. 

Another and still more severe case of sudden attack, char- 
acteristic of determined men, and agreeing with the spirit 
in wdiich so much of the war was conducted by the rebels, 
occurred in March, near Brunswick, Florida. On the after- 
noon of the 11 til of March, the assistant surgeon of the Poca 
hontas, A. C. Khodes, landed with a boat’s crew for the pur- 
pose of procuring some firesh beef for the ships. Having re- 
ceived the meat and paid for it, he started to return to his 
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ship. He had scarcely gone fifty feet from the beach, when he 
was fired upon by a company of rebels concealed in a thicket, and 
two of the boat’s crew instantly killed and seven wounded. After 
the fire, not before, they called to them to surrender. Sui*prised 
as were tlie boat’s crew, and almast disabled by the murderous 
fire, they bravely refused to surrender, and pulled with their re- 
maining strength for the ship, the rebels continuing their fire. 
Fortunately, the attack was observed from the^Iohican, and just 
as a c()iu}>any of sixty were hasttuiing at double-quick to join 
those who had fired on the now defenceless boat, an 11-inch 
sliell dro})ped in tbeir midst and sent tluun scjittering in all 
directions. This relieved the boat, and almost immediately the 
Pocahontas and Potomska oj)ened from some of their shell 
guns, and these concealed foes were driven away. They ran 
in confusion to sonie railway cars, tlie shells Imrsting among 
them as they went, but of course they sent back no account of 
their looses. Such was tlie promptness and activity on board 
the ships to rescue their comrades, that before the crippled boat 
was out of range of the rifles, Lieutenant Ilahh of the Pocahon- 
tas reac^lied them with Ids own boat, and took tliem in tow. 
The bravery of the men left in the crip[)led boat, the prompt- 
ness with which the Mcchican trained on them her ])ivot-gun, 
and the rapidity with which the boat of the Pocahontas was 
manned and jndled to their relief, deserve to be held in remem- 
brance. 

In June one of our most esteemed officers was murdered at 
Mayport Mills, Florida, on the St. Johirs Itiver. (Icjorge Hus- 
ton, a most des])erate character, was the captain of a com])any 
of guerillas who committed savage outrages on all (Inion 
men, and the usual barbarities on such jirisoners as fell into 
their hands. Huston lioasted that he liad hung the negro pilot 
taken prisoner when Lieutenant Ihidd lost his life, and jirobably 
the savage boast was true. Captain Ammen, Of the gunboat 
Seneca, thought it important to secure this man, and Lieutenant 
John Sproston, the executive officer of the ship, was sent on 
shore witli seventy men to take him prisoner, lie landed at 
daylight, and proceeded to his house. Huston had been 
apprised of his coming, and armed with two pistols, a double- 
barrelled gun, and a knife, met him at the door, and shot Lieu- 
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tenant Sproston dead. He then fired his other pistol and 
double-barrelled gun, but no other one of the party was struck, 
riuston was of course shot down, mortally wounded, and was 
taken on board the vessel. Lieutenant Sproston w^as a highly 
accomplished and valuable officer, and great indignation was 
felt throughout the Navy that a noble and true man should be 
murdered by such a wretch. 

No adequate idea can be given of the operations of the 
Navy by merely selecting important engagements, and con- 
fining the narrative to these. It was the daily work of the 
officers and seamen, the unending succession of toils and perils, 
amid the marshes and mud channels and ambushes of this 
Southern coast which the country should know in order to 
estimate aright what was performed and suffered by this branch 
of our service. The work of the Navy was entirely different 
from wliat ships and seamen had been before called ujion to 
perform, excjept as occasional service. Never before had it 
fui’ined the main business of a great w^ar. Tlie history of the 
naval wars in Europe is a narrative of the combats of squadrons 
aiul single ships on tlie ocean, and in the same manner the 
interest of our naval war of 1812 centred iq)on battles between 
sliips, and all else presented only tlie common routine of the 
sailing of the ship. These sea-fights, therefore, formed almost 
the sole material for the history. But in tlie war of the rebel- 
lion, with the exception of the fights betw^een iron-clads, and 
the one battle between the Kearsarge and the Alabama, the 
combats at sea were few and comparatively unimportant. It 
was not a conflict of one navy with another, squadron with 
squadron, or ship with ship, but with forts and batteries, and 
ambushed riflemen, and torpedoes, and hidden obstructions — a 
service partly on land with ships’ light batteries, partly on water, 
and partly in the mud, where there was neither land to stand 
upon nor water to float in. It was a work entirely unique, an 
incessant labor, with scarcely enough of stirring incident to 
keep up the spirit of the men, and yet one whose value in the 
aggregate no liistory can adequately describe. The only thing 
wliich can be done is to present a brief narrative of events 
as they occurred. 

This narrative is often best given in the very words of the 
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officers who were engaged, and the following accounts will show 
sometliing of tlm daily operations of the gunboats and their 
crews in the neighborhood of Charleston and Savannah during 
the few weeks tliat preceded the fall of Fort Pulaski. 

NIGHT HECONNOI89ANCE AT BEAr’s BLUFF, NORTH KBISTO. 

U. 8. BriAiciai CiirsABKn, Nokth Kdwto, Mafvh 8, 1862. 
Sir: On the 2J^<1 instant I received information that the enemy 
were building a battery at Bear's Bluff, opposite White Point. On the 
night of the 2ith, accompanied by Lieutenant Prentiss, I went up in 
our dingy, with tlin'o men, and landed without being discovered by 
the guard. Lieutenant l*rentis.s and I wont up and found the battery in 
an unfinished state, and l(K)king about us, iHseovered the magazine; 
f)und two of tlii‘ picket-guard asleep in it; got om* musket from beside 
them wltliout awakening them ; returned to the boat, and brought up 
two (>r the men to secure them. In doing so, I rt'gret to say, one of 
them was shot through tlie lu'ad an<l instantly kllhsl, the pistol in my 
luind going off accidentally in the struggle. We carried l)Oth to the 
boat, and escaped without discovery. 

Tlio picket-guard at the batlery that night cotisistc'd of fifteen infan- 
try and two mounted men, in (tominaml of a liiniti nant, so the surviving 
prisoner states. We burie<l the other properly IIm* next day n(*ar the 
camp of the Forty-s('venth r<‘giment. Ilis nauH* was Joseph A. Wilson, 
company 0, Aloore’s battalion, stationeil at (diurch Flats; the oilier, 
now oil board this vessel, is William M. Fviiis, fr«>m Ilalum (k)uiity, 
(leorgia, of the same company. According to his ar'coiint, there are 
two regiments at Phurch Flats, sending pickets out regularly to Rock- 
ville, Bears Bluff, ami other points on the east side of the river; tlieir 
ni(;n ill-fed, not j»aid or clothed, and badly treated. W'ilson was from 
Pickens District, South Carolina. Tlic musket we have taken from 
them is of tlie Enfield pattern, has th(‘ Tower mark, date 1801. Both 
cartridge-boxes contained Ely’s London s1am[»cd cartridges. 

I .sent a boat, in charge of Lieutenant Prentiss, into Rockville on 
the night of the 28tli ; but they were discovered, tliough proceeding 
cautiously, and a volley fired into tliein as they touched the sliore, with- 
out hitting any one, however. Having orders to return, if discovered, 
they withdrew. The bad weatlier to-day prevented my going up the 
river, a.s 1 intended. * 

We have picked up several contrabarids from the east sufe lately; 
one, coming from Charle.ston, reached here by way of John’s Island in 
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twenty-four Lours. Though arrested by a picket and detained on the 
way, he succeeded in escaping again at night. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. C. Rhind, Lieutenant commanding^ 

S. F. Du Pont, Flag- Officer^ * 

commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 

EXPEDITION TO BRUNSWICK. 

U. S. Steamer Mohican, off Brunswick, Georgia, March 10, 1862. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that, in obedience to your order of 
March 5, I left Fernandina on the morning of the 8th, accompanied by 
the Pocahontas, Lieutenant Commanding Balch, and the Potomska, 
Acting Lieutenant Commanding Watmougli, and crossed Fernandina 
Bar with just water enough to comfortably float this sliip, made the 
best of my way to vSt. Simon’s Bar, and reached it at dead low water, 
passing it, and getting into St. Simon’s Channel, through which I car- 
ried about seventeen feet to within two miles of the forts, which we 
could plainly sec, commanding St. Simon’s entrance. 

Here, at sundown, I ancliored for the night. After dark I shifted 
the anchor.age of the ship, to alter the range of any guns that might be 
left ill the batteih^s. At daylight made preparations to pass the batter- 
ies, and at sunrise weighed anchor and stood in. Soon discovered that 
the batteries were evidently abandoned, and anchored my little force 
inside and beyond range of the guns, and made signal to land from the 
vessels. LicuUmant Commanding Balch, of the Pocahontas, with three 
boats, took possession of the fort on St. Simon's Island, consisting of 
strong earthworks of considerable extent and having had eleven guns 
mounted. Some solid 10-inch shot found in the fort w'ould indicate the 
calibre of some of the guns there. I enclose a detailed report of that 
battery by Lieutenant Commanding Balch. Lieutenant Miller, of this 
ship, at the same time occupied the fort on Jekyl Island, wdiich was, it 
seems, a much stronger position. It was a sand-work, wdth five case- 
mates finished, covered with railroad iron and very well built, and tWo 
unfinished casemates, the iron rails ready to be put up. These two forts 
commanded the channel for a long distance, and their fire crossed the 
entrance, which is al)out a mile (or a little more) wide. Once the bat- 
teries were passed, they could ofter but little ditiiculty, as in five minutes 
the guns of the vessels would have enfiladed them, and could even fire 
directly in the rear ; but they would have given a number of vessels 
severe trouble in getting beyond them. I enclose the report of Lieu- 
tenant Miller of the fort on Jekyl Island. 
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As soon as the boats returned I wont on the Potomsha, and pro- 
ceeded in her up the river to Brunswick. So soon as we opened the 
town to view a heavy fire commenced at the wharfs and, at the same 
moment, we perceived the railroad cars moving at full speed in the 
woods. I at once determined to bring up tlie sliips and place myself 
off the town, in hopes of preventing by my presence the place from 
being burned, and I at once returned in the Potomska, as I had the 
pilot with me. Both the Mohican and l^ocahontas were under way be- 
fore I reached them, and we proceeded to Brunswick, off which place I 
anchored as the sun went down. Tlio cars had rotiinied, but again 
shirt ed at our approach. Tlie Pocahontas anchored op}K>»ito the town, 
but outside of Ihizsujrd Roost Island ; the Potomska still higher up, and 
her guns commanded the railroad beyond the town. The following morn- 
ing I sent the Pototnska into the branch opposite the town. Neither 
this ship nor the Pocahontas can well get in, as at higli water only 
twelve feet was found in the bulkhea<i, and between the wharf and 
Buzzard Roost Island tlie river is but about four liundlid feet wide. 

With the I'otomska, Lieutenant Balcli took charge of a Itiuding 
party, consiFting of twenty -five marines from this ship and the Poca- 
liontas, and two ]2-])oun(ler guns, with forty ritlemen from the different 
vcascls, landed, and lioisted the flag. The ])lacc was deserted, and most 
of the furniture of the houses removed; still lliere was much private 
property about, some in scows on the wharf, ready to be removed. 
After a careful examination of such buildings as might be supposed to 
contain public property, and a careful survey w'as had, I visited the 
town, and then directed the command to return to the ship ; having 
posted a notice urging the inhabitants to return, and ])romising protec- 
tion to all property for all good citizens. I enclose Lieutenant Jlalch’s 
report of his landing, etc. Nothing in the plaJc was touched by the 
landing party, and such liouses as were not f)pen were not even ^Titered. 
I sincerely hope that at least some good citizens may be found willing 
to resume their liomes under my public notice, and I shall not allow 
the place to be visited except on duty. 

The fire wc noticed was the work of retiring soldiers, and proved to 
be the railroad depot and wharf. The lenses belonging to the Hgbt- 
house were not found ; the channel buoys for the river are in the river, 
but out of place, and the light-house destroyed. The town is closely 
surrounded by woods, is generally well built, and extends over a con- 
siderable space. Several contrabands have come on board. Soldiers 
are said to be in the wood.s, not very distant, and most of the .inhabi- 
tants are said to be about fourteen or sixteen miles back, encamped. I 
31 
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have sent the Potomska and Pocahontas up the river, as far as they 
could go, to reconnoitre. There is a schooner of considerable size on 
the stocks unfinished. Fires have been burning about us, but I believe 
it is the brush being consumed ; nor have I noticed, as far as the people 
are concerned, that they are willing to follow the advice of Messrs. 
Tombs and Cobb, by placing the torch in the hands of the children to 
consume their property. All that is done in that way seems to be 
done by the order of military commanders, who, having no local inter- 
est in the neighborhood of their commands, have the heroism to con- 
sume the property in which they have no immediate interest. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. W. Godon, Commander and Senior Officer, 
Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont, 

commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 

REOONNOISSANOK FROM BRUNSWICK TO DARIEN, 
t 

U. S. Steamer Mohican, St. Simon’s Island, March 16, 1862. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that on the 18tb instant I started 
in the Potomska, accompanied by the Pocahontas, with the launch and 
howitzer of this ship, in charge of Lieutenant Miller, in tow, and pro- 
ceeded through the inland passage toward the Altamaha River. 

I had heard that there were one or two rebel steamers at Darien, 
and I hoped that I miglit get possession of them. About five miles 
from the anchorage at this place, and where I had left the Mohican 
(between the batteries), we found, as I had heard from contrabands, 
that the river was staked entirely across. We reached the spot at low 
water and found a double row of heavy piles, with their heads just above 
water. I at once g^^t to work with both vessels, and in a few hours 
hauled enough out of each row to allow' a passage for both vessels, say 
forty feet, and here for the first time I learned that about five miles be- 
yond another obsti’uction of the same kind had been placed. We 
reached the second difficulty at midnight, placed our hawser, as the tide 
ivas rising,’ but unfortunately the hawser disengaged itself from the pile, 
and in the night, wdth the rising tide, we could not find them to go on 
with the work, and rny hope of passing through during the night was 
lost. My object was to get into the river so as to make a dash up to 
Darien by early daylight ; we, however, worked hard that day, and by 
twelve o’clock got through the last obstruction. Between the two ob- 
structions, midway, a battery had been built of mud, with the seeming 
object of firing at the vessels employed in removing the piles, but which 
could not be observed from those vessels. 
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As we passed the second obstruction and tamed the river, we saw 
the steamers moving off from the wharf at Darien with full head of 
steam, going up the Altamaha River. 

At sundown I anchored both vessels at Doboy Island, passing to 
reach that spot, winch is on the Altamaha River, through Mud River at 
high water, with just twelve feet. We remained tliat day at Doboy, 
the wind blowing quite a gale from southwest to west. 

As I had lost hope of the capture of the steamers, and observing 
Severn! large fires in the neighborhood of Darien, I determined to pro- 
ceed no farther at this time, more particularly as we found that the 
brasses of the Potom ska's shaft-bearing had broken, and I feared she 
might become disabled. I had indeed accomplished my object, which 
was to open the inland passage to Darien, and if the Potoinska had not 
been in, wluit 1 fear, a crippled condition, I should have placed her at 
Doboy, whicli coininands the river outlet, or at Sapclow Island, which 
commands the entire entrance to the Altamaha and the island passiigo 
to Savannah. 

Darien has been deserted, as was Brunswick. This we learned from 
some contral>ands who came oft' to us, a company of horsemen only re- 
maining in town, with the intention of firing the [>]aco should we (ip- 
proach it. 

I have now been from one end of St. Simon’s Island to the other; 
but one white man is left in it. I saw liim ; he is with bis aged mother 
and little child, lie had never been in the army, refused to leave his 
home, and was in mortal dread of our eonnng, as the military informed 
him that we came for the pur|)()se of dt^stroying even tin* women and chil- 
dren. We procured beef for the vessels at bis plantation, for which wo 
paid the price he disked, and furnished tin* family with some aiticlcs, 
such as coflee, salt, etc., whicli articles they had not even seen for 
months. We stopped at one or two other plantations on our way back, 
all deserted, but had been tenanted by the military at various times, for 
as late as November some one thousand ftvc hundred troops were quar- 
tered on St. Simon’s. We found some of the places to eontain largo 
quantities of cattle, ami at King’s plantation, not three miles from this 
anchorage, we counted some fifty head near whore we landed. 

All the blacks have been removed from St. Simon’s, and at Doboy 
we met the only negro seen, who was old and alone on the place. Ho 
had been the father of thirteen children, but he informed me that every 
one had been sold as they reached about eighteen years of age, and, as 
he graphically expressed it, for pocketrinoncy for his master.” 

Your orders did not embrace the recon noissance I have just made, 
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and which has caused a delay of several days in communicating to you 
my progress to Brunswick. I hope, however, you will approve my con- 
duct in (he matter. 

I have now cleared the passage to Darien from inside, which can be 
performed rapidly by gunboats of ten feet draught at any time ; at low 
tides eleven feet ; the draught of the Pocahontas and Potomska is 
rather great, as they might be caught and delayed for higher tides. 

I now beg leave, sir, to express myself in warm terms of commenda- 
tion for the energy and skill of Lieutenant Commanding Balch and 
Acting Lieutenant Commanding Watmough, and for the aid they have 
rendered me in the active work we have been engaged in for the last 
eight days, and I take equal pleasure in mentioning the cheerfulness in 
this work of the officers and crews of the three vessels engaged. * ^ * 

I cannot speak too highly of the service rendered by Mr. Godfrey, 
the pilot. I have the honor to be, etc., 

S. W. Gob ON, Commander. 

Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont, 

commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

BATTERIES ABANDONED ON SKIDDAWAY AND GREEN ISLANDS. 

ITkited States Steamku Seminole, abreast op ) 
Bkiodaway Battery, W’^ilminoton River, Ga., March 25, 1862. f 

Sir : In obedience to your order dated 2d instant, we proceeded 
from Cumberland Sound to Wassaw Sound, Georgia, to blockade as 
directed. Having waited some days for the weather to settle and the 
wind to lull, we this afternoon felt our way with the lead up the narrow 
channel of the Wilmington River to the battery on Skiddaway Island, 
accompanied by the Norwich, Lieutenant Commanding J. M. Duncan, 
and Wyandot, Lieutenant Commanding W. D. Whiting. I sent 
our launch, with the howitzer and crew, under charge of ]\Iaster Mc- 
Nair and Acting Master Steele, alongside the Norwich, and went on 
board of her. She being the shortest vessel, and of lightest draught, was 
sent ahead. After firing a shell or two at some horsemen near the 
house on the left, and a picket-guard at the fort, as we approached, I 
proceeded in the gig, witli Paymaster Sands, to» the shore, followed by 
the launch. We found the battery a strong bastioned work, for ten 
guns, with bomb-proof trenches, etc. The enemy had abandoned it, 
leaving imitation guns, covered with canvas, in position. Other boats 
from the vessels coming on shore, we destroyed the works, boats, light- 
ers, etc., of the enemy, and having hoisted the Union flag over the fort 
and house with the red cupola, we returned on board our respective 
vessels. J learn that the Confederate battery on Green Island is aban- 
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doTied. Several houses in sight are burning this morning, the red cu« 
pola house included. I send to Port Eojal a prisoner tahen In the 
marshes by the Eelease. His statement accompanies this. 

I am, sir, respectfully, etc., 

John P. Gilhs, Commander, 

Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont. 

contraband’s statement. 

IT SITED States STEAMsirn* Sxmtnolk, ) 
Wassaw Sound, Oxoroia, March ISfli. f 

Sir : The following statement is derived from London Middleton, a 
contraband picked up this afternoon by the Norwich, and sent on board 
this ship, viz. : 

His master was William P. Fulton, of Savannah. Ho left that city 
on the 22d instant (Saturday), coming by way of White Bluff* and Green 
Island to Eaccoon Keys, from whence he expected to roach a “ saw- 
mill,” which it was said he had on Wassaw Island, with three thousand 
troops. 

All provisions are scarce at Savannah, and very dear, particularly 
bacon, rum, litpiors, and ‘‘ such like.” Fresh beef is plenty, but costs 
twenty-five to thirty cents for what used to sell at six, eiglit, and ten 
cents per pound. Fggs were selling at fifty cents per dozen ; chickens 
$1.50 per pair. Tea scarce; coifee selling at $1.50 to $1.75 per pound. 
They arc ‘‘very bad off ” for rum and liquors, and ‘‘almost have to give 
them up,” and these, w'ith bacon, they expected from the West, some- 
where where the Fedcrals now hold possession. 

Folks are “ going and corning.” Some who had left are returning, 
and they are sending the “negroes and cotton ” inland, and moving all 
the “ cash money ” to Macon, and threaten to burn the city if they 
should be unable to hold it, and are in daily expectation of our attack. 
They had given up the idea of defending the Savannah Eiver by torpe- 
does, because one of the principal men who was sinking them got 
drowned while down in a diving-bell, and they now talk of piling the 
river across. He knows of no raft near Fort Jackson, near which Tat- 
nal is, on board the Savannah (late Everglade). When he was last near 
Thunderbolt, some time since, they had eight guns mounted. Tliere is 
a battery (number of guns unknown) at Costan’s Bluff*, and they said 
they w'ere mounting guns at “the old fort” above Fort Jackson, below 
the “ gas-house,” and near the first ferry wharf ; but he knows but little 
of this part of the river, having been a fisberman around about White 
Bluff* and Green Island, but more recently waiting on the soldiers. 
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All the approaches to the city, not only main, but also the by-roads, 
are being fortified, and they told him that ‘Hhey had one hundred 
thousand men.” 

Green and Skiddaway Islands are abandoned except by a few cav- 
alry. The guns from Green Island were taken to fortify Benley, and 
those from Skiddaway to Montgomery (a part of Benley, but about 
three-quarters of a mile separate), both on the Winingberg River, which 
runs from Raccoon Keys up, making Green Island, the first land to the 
northeast going up, and thence running up to Benley, Montgomery, and 
White Bluff. 

They expect us to cross Skiddaway Island, and have guns and pick- 
ets at the two bridges to cut them away and fight our forces on their 
arrival. The first bridge is reckoned to be five miles across from the 
cupola house (last night burned by the rebels), near the Skiddaway 
abandoned battery. Respectfully, etc., 

John P. Gillis, Commander. 


Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


PALL OP PORT PULASKI. 

After it was distTwered, by tbe reeoiiiioisBaiices inado both 
on tlie north and south side of the Savannah River, that the 
ships could not be safely carried tlirongh any of the channelB 
into tlie river above tbe fort, the attention of both the Army 
and Navy was turned to the erection of l)atterios by which 
Pulaski could be invested and bombarded. 

As the Navy was still connected with those operations, and 
as the bombardment of this work illustrates the power of the 
new American ordnance, a subject which forms a prominent 
feature in this history, it was thought that some a(;count of its 
capture would not be out of ]:)lace. The construction of the 
battery at Venus Point, to whicli reference has been already 
made, is also worthy of notice, as showing the nature of the ex- 
posure and toil of tlie daily service performed by soldiers and 
sailors in the pestilential marshes of the South. Tlie object 
of this battery was to interrupt communication between Pulaski 
and the city. 

Jones’s Island is simply a marsh, mostly covered at high tide 
with water, except tlie marsh grass and weeds. It lies between 
Mud River, Wright River, and the Savannah, and the inland 
side can be reached by gunboats through Mud and Wright 
Rivers. From the point where steamboats could reach the 
island in the rear, to the opposite spot on the Savannah where 
the battery was to be placed, was one mile, and the question 
how heavy siege guns were to be transported that distance, 
through or over the mud and water, was one not easily to be 
solved. Still it was necessary that the solution should be 
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attempted ; and once decided uj)on, both men and officers were 
determined that it should succeed, not only on account of its 
intrinsic importance, but because of the influence which would 
be excited, both upon our own men and the rebels, by the 
performance of an almost impossible work. 

On the night of the 10th of February a party of soldiers 
struggled through the marsh, and partially laid the platforms 
for the guns. The next night the guns, 32-pounder8, were 
embarked on flats at Daufurkie Island, and towed by small 
steamers across to Jones’s Island. Then they were landed, if 
landing it could be called, not upon, but into the marsh. Poles 
were first laid across the proposed path, forming a rude cordu- 
roy, and on these planks thirty feet long were laid for the gun- 
carriages, and these planks were shifted ahead as the guns were 
moved on. The first thing was to place the guns, weighing 
three tons each, on a pile of sand-bags called a wharf, and then 
start them along the extemporized wooden railway. The nature 
of the work may be conceived, by thinking of the men in the 
night in a heavy storm in the winter, floundering in mud and 
water-pools, often up to their waists, pushing and dragging the 
guns along a track sunk in the mud, the carnages constantly 
slipping otf or running off the planks, and sinking in the mire, 
from wliich position they were to be lifted and dragged back to 
the track again. It is not surprising that during the whole of 
the first night the guns were moved only two hundred yards. 
The next night the soldiers were more successful, and the guns 
were got across the marsh and placed in position on the plat- 
forms, and the next morning when Commodore Tatnall’s fleet 
appeared, they were confronted by the guns of the new bat- 
tery, and compelled to return. The men were so overpowered 
by this exhausting labor and exposm*e to stoim and water, that 
tliey would lie down and sleep in the mud of the marsh. 

As an engineering feat, and as testing the courage and 
endurance of our men, probably this was scarcely surpassed 
during the war, but there were many others showing similar 
determination and daring. To aid this battery, two gunboats 
were immediately moored in Mud River, as has been previously 
stated. By the erection of two other small batteries, the work 
of cutting off Pulaski from supplies was completed, and then the 
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army began the erection of the works by which the fort was to 
be reduced, the Navy giving to them in all ways its full support. 
These batteries were erected upon Tybee Island, which lie^ to 
the southwest of Pulaski, and about one mile distant at the 
points where the siege guns were placed. The surlace of the 
island is sufficient to conceal the batteries from the fort while 
they were being erected, so that the w^orking-parties suffered 
little from its fire. Here also tlie labor of loading and trans- 
porting guns and ammunition w^as immense. A heavy surf 
made the work of landing the enormous cannon — some of tliem 
* 10-inch columbiads — a very dangerous one, and then they were 
to be dragged two miles through the sand by tlie soldiers them- 
selves. Here was to be made a new and very important experi- 
ment in breaching the walls of a strong casemated fort. It had 
before been considered as settled that such walls could not bo 
breached at a greater distance than eight hundred yards ; and 
it is well to renieml)er this, as the limit wbic'h tlie nations had 
then reached in the use of artillery, and this will show tlie extent 
of the revolution which has been wrought in tlie world’s opinions 
by the experiments of the war, and by tlie new American cannon. 

The batteries planted before the fort were eleven in number, 
and were armed with 13-inch and 10-inch mortars, 10-inch and 
8-inch columbiads, 3()-pounder Parrott rifles, and 24, 32, and 
42-pounder rifles, with James’s projectiles. Four of the CM#um- 
biads and tlie rifles were placed about one mile from the fort, 
others of the columbiads for shell-firing, and the mortars, were 
planted about two miles distant. The tire of the columbiads, 
using solid shot, and tlie largest rifles, was concentrated upon a 
single point in range of the magazine, for the double iiurjiose of 
breaching tlie wall and of reaching the magazine. The firing 
continued for thirty hours, but the walls were breached in a 
little more than half that time. On the second day the fire 
from the batteries was far more efiective. The range of the 
guns had been obtained, and a very large projiortion of the shot 
and the shell from the rifles reached their mark. Tlie wall was 
breached opposite the magazine so that an assault was practi- 
cable. The shells and shot passed through this, and tore away 
the defences of the magazine, so that it was liable at any 
moment to be exploded by a shell ; and the commander, deeming 
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that he was exposing the garrison to d^truction, with no pros- 
pect of ultimate success, hauled down the traitor flag and hoisted 
a white one. 

So confident were the rebel officers in the established maxims 
in regard to the efiective range of artillery, that they felt entirely 
secure, although they knew that works were being erected on 
Tybee Island, believing that the walls of the fort, said to have 
been sixteen feet thick, could not be penetrated at that distance. 
As this was the first trial of the solid shot of the 10-inch colum- 
biad, and of the new rifled guns against a well-constructed fort, 
it excited the liveliest interest throughout the country and in 
Europe. Inasmuch as the rifled gun was then a new weapon 
for breaching purposes, it drew to itself the chief attention of 
the country, and the effect of the heavy spherical shot was 
overlooked. Although there is no method by which the com- 
parative effect of the rifles and smooth-bores can be measured, 
inasmuch as the fire of both was concentrated upon the same 
spot, yet enough is known to show that while the projectile from 
the rifled gun had greater penetration, being much smaller, it 
was what eye-witnesses called the trip-hammer blow of the pon- 
derous 10-inch shot, that shattered the solid masonry and hurled 
it in masses down. The small shot, moving with great velocity, 
bored into the brick-work like a drill ; the solid mass from the 
columbiad shook and loosened the masonry far beyond the 
point of impact, and would necessarily in time reduce it to a 
crumbling ruin. The smaller rifle projectile may bore the wall 
like a honeycomb, but not shatter it extensively ; while the 
massive shot, whether from a rifle or smooth-bore, produces an 
entirely different effect, loosening on all sides the joints of the 
masonry, and breaking up instead of cutting through the mate- 
rial. The greater range of the heavy rifle renders it of course 
more effective at a great distance, as was afterward shown at 
Charleston ; but the stroke of a heavy mass, from whatever gun 
it may be thrown, is needed to demolish the walls of a fort 
or the armor of an iron-clad. The fall of Pulaski showed, as 
many then believed, that the era of stone and brick forts was 
gone, as completely as that of wooden ships was closed by the 
battle of the Monitor and the Merrimack. Subsequent experi- 
ments have shown the opinion to be correct. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


THE NAVY OF THE WEST AND OUR INLAND WATERS IN ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO OUR NAVAL POWER AND THE FUTURE POLICY OF OUR 

COUNTRY. 

As Las been previously stated, tliere Wiis not a gun belong- 
ing to the United States on tlie Missi8si])])i or its tributaries at 
tbe beginning of tbe war; and before tbe close tliere wore a 
bundred steamers fully armed upon these waters, and these, 
with a few exceptions, were built there. This presents an en- 
tirely new feature in tbe history of tbe progress of the nation, 
and one whose bearing upon our future demands our earnest 
attention. It shows what unlimited, and before unthought-of, 
resources that “ Great West” contains both for the defence of 
the country and lor the increase of our national power. We 
had before considered with pride and hope its lioundless grain- 
fields, its capacity for the support of hundreds of millions of 
people, its vast manufacturing power, and its mineral wealth; 
but it had not occurred perhaps to any that its power to create 
and maintain a navy might rival that of the States that lie on 
the seaboard. The bearing which this will have upon our not 
remote future cannot be measured now, but a few suggestions 
may partially indicate its importance. 

One conclusion has been already reached by the American 
people, and that is, that no European power shall interfere with 
the affairs of this continent, much less shall any be permitted 
to establish and maintain a monarchy upon our borders. That 
conclusion will be enforced, if need be, by the whole power of 
the nation. Another thought is fast assuming a fixed and defi- 
nite character in the American mind, and that is, that our 
Government must and will control this Xorth American Conti- 
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nent from the Isthmus to the Poles, and from ocean to ocean. 
Toward this, as the territorial goal of our national career, all 
controlling influences and all leading events irresistibly tend. 
It is one of those popular impulses which no objections weaken 
and no difficulties will check. It is useless to speculate upon 
the morality of the measures which may be adopted for the 
acquisition of territory, for we know not now what their char- 
acter may be. If wrong is done to any people, then we may 
be certain that it will be avenged by a just God, the King of 
nations, who is bound to defend the weak and break the op- 
pressor’s power. But the rebellion has taught us a lesson in 
regard to the danger of hostile neighbors that will not be, and 
ought not to be, forgotten. 

The imminent peril in which we were placed by the French 
occupation of Mexico compels the nation to inquire how such a 
danger can be best averted in the future ; the harboring and en- 
couraging of the conspirators in Canada, and the fitting out of 
expeditions from thence to poison, rob, and burn, raises neces- 
sarily the question whether our national safety does not de- 
mand an effectual safeguard ; while the closing of the Missis- 
sippi by the rebels has caused our people of the Northwest to 
consider whether the great Lakes shall be permitted to float a 
hostile navy which might threaten and perhaps destroy all the 
beautiful cities that adorn the American coast of our Mediter- 
ranean Seas, and put in peril or sweep away the immense com- 
merce which has been created there by American enterprise 
and capital. Those who expect that England or France, or any 
other power of Western Europe, will prove more friendly to us 
in the future than they have been in the past, will perceive 
their error the moment either one of them believes that we can 
be safely attacked. It needed only the evidence afforded us 
during the rebellion to convince iis that this is true, and no 
present professions of friendship will throw the American peo- 
ple off their guard, or induce them to neglect any proper means 
of defence. 

The control of the waters of this continent, of the St. Law- 
rence and the Lakes, as well as the Mississippi and the seaboard, 
is a necessity of our. national existence, and, as certainly as the 
nation remains undivided and unchecked, no long time can 
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elapse before its flag will cover and protect all. This is no 
threat against any, nor is it a boast of national power or a puflf 
of vanity. It is a simple statement of the not remote resnlt; of 
the natural growtli of the nation, the inevitable effect of ade- 
quate causes already in operation. 

It is not in the natime of things that a power which has 
manifested toward us the spirit which England showed during 
the rebellion, which sent her fleets of smugglers from Nassau, 
and her raiders, her poisoners, and her incendiaries from Can- 
ada, should long be permitted to hold possession of any part of 
these inland seas and mighty rivers. Our people will not con- 
sent that our national safety sliould thus be perilled. They will 
at no remote period become the exclusive property of the 
American Union. 

In view of what was done on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries during the rebellion, we can easily see that, if the St. 
Lawrence and the Lakes were exclusively ours, and the Lakes 
and the Mississippi were suitably connected, the power of the 
West to create and maintain a navy would exceed that of our 
seaboard. The whole chain of w^aters Irom the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi might be fitted, 
not alone with river steamers, but with ocean cruisers also that 
no power of earth could even approach. In a very sliort time 
the West, if need be, will be able to construct and hold in %ese 
secure harbors a thousand ships, which she could send forth at 
her pleasure through the great gate of the North, or that of the 
South, or withdraw them from the seas, keep them secure in 
her far-away inland fastnesses, vrhile land and floating batteries, 
obstructions, and torpedoes, could so seal up the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, that they could not be entered, or if that were 
possible for any foe, he would enter only to encounter a force 
superior to his own. The Western waters are likely to become 
hereafter the great naval depot of the nation, and the time may 
not be far distant when the destruction of all the ship-yards of 
the seaboard, were that possible, would not seriously cripple 
the naval power of the United States. When once the Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence are all American, and the inland seas are 
properly connected both vrith the Mississippi and the North 
Atlantic, a navy, limited only by the producing power of the 
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countiy, can be created and maintained on waters inaccessible 
to any hostile nation. This is one of the important facts which 
the war has brought to light, and it is one to which the states- 
men of the country will be compelled to give earnest attention. 
Should it be possible for the nations of Western Europe to com- 
bine and harass our seaboard, the Great West, if cherished 
and developed by a wise and liberal policy, will have the 
means both to defend and avenge the nation. 



CHAPTEK XXXI. 


THE MISSISSIPPI SQUADRON. 

The facta tliiis far j^resented exliibit in general terms the 
nature of the preparations which were iiiade by the Navy De- 
partment for carrying on the war upon the Atlantic coast. It 
was called upon to provide for the recovery of the forts and 
harbors which the rebels had seized ; to establish and maintain 
an effective Idockade along thirty-live hundred miles of coast, a 
large portion of which coast has also an interior line requiring 
to be guarded ; to prevent the egress of rebel cruisers, and espe- 
cially of such iron-dads as the Merrimack ; to provide tlie means 
for the supply of tlie Anny along all its extended lines of com- 
munication ; to keep the Potomac open, and to protect the sea- 
board cities. Nor must it be forgotten that all this was to bo 
done under the continual menace of a foreign war. This task, 
however, great as it W’^as, is only a part of tlie work which al- 
most from the first was laid upon the Secretary. 

An interior department of naval operations was forced upon 
the attention of the Department in the early stages of the re- 
bellion, and it was soon seen that it was scarcely less important 
or less difiicult to control than that of the ocean and the coast. 
It was seen that there must be a navy of the rivers as well as 
for the sea ; and such was the extent of navigation on these in- 
ternal waters that it required a very large and very powerful 
squadron to make any serious impression upon the lines of the 
enemy, or to maintain the communications of the Army as it 
advanced into the enemy’s country. The magnitude, of the de- 
mand made upon the Department from this quarter may be 
better understood by considering the position then held by the 
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rebel armies. Their northern battle-line in the West stretched 
along the southern bank of the Ohio to near its mouth, and 
south of that they held the rivers and the country to the Gulf 
by fortifications or batteries at every strategic point Ken- 
tucky proposed to hold herself neutral and indififerent between 
the Government which had fostered and protected her and the 
rebels who had conspired for its overthrow ; yet on her soil, un- 
hindered and unmolested, these conspirators had seized Colum- 
bus, on the Mississippi, a short distance below the mouth of the 
Ohio, and had converted it into a strongly fortified position. 
Farther down, in Tennessee, at Island No. 10, where a bend in 
the river gave great facilities for the work, batteries were con- 
structed so powerful that no craft then on the Western waters 
could pass* them. Still below this point Fort Pillow guarded 
the river at Memphis ; then at Vicksburg was the river Gib- 
raltar ; and beyond were the formidable batteries at Grand 
Gulf; and then Port Hudson and Baton Rouge. All these 
were to be approached from above, if at all, unless the forts 
below New Orleans could be captured, and this was not done 
until most of the work had been finished on the river above. In 
addition to these strongholds, Fort Henry guarded the Tennes- 
see, and Fort Honelson the Cumberland ; and these were the 
only channels by which an army advancing into Tennessee 
could be supplied, for the railway line that ran from the Ohio 
to Nashville was not safe for an hour even in neutral Ken- 
tucky after our Army held the country below, w^hile at first it 
was in the hands of the rebels from Lexington, south, and was 
frequently, by tlie neutral friends of the conspirators, between 
Lexington and Cincinnati. Besides this, the rebels, when they 
closed the upper Mississippi by their batteries, seized all the 
boats that were below and strengthened and armed them ; so 
that, in addition to their land fortifications, they had from the 
first a really formidable fleet. 

The main features of the rebel plan of war in the West were, 
to seize and hold Missouri, and, as a consequence, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and thus threaten or invade the free States of the 
Northwest from that point; to hold Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and, if possible, cross the Ohio, and make the Northern States 
the theatre of the war ; or, in case they should be unable to 
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invade the IS’orth, to maintain their battle-line unbroken along 
the Ohio and through Missouri ; to keep the great rivers closed ; 
and thus holding back the North, and secure within their own 
territory, compel at length the recognition of their indepen- 
dence. They presented certainly to the Nortli a most formi- 
dable front, a line of defences which was indeed impregnable 
to any means of assault which the Government at fii*st possessed. 
No anny could be moved into Tennessee by land alone, because 
the line of communication with a Northern base could not be 
held secure, and a defeat far from the Oliio would be the de- 
sfriKition of an army, and open the road for an invasion of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio, and the destruction of tlieir cities. 

It was (juite evident that no im])resslon (iould be made upon 
the power of tlie rel)ellion in the West, until a firm foothold could 
be gained in Kentucky and Tennessee, and until the Mississippi 
could be wrested from the conspirators' (‘ontrol. It was clear 
that the whole seaboard might be regained, even to Florida, and 
yet the rebellion remain as dangerous as ever, if the rebels could 
hold the Mississippi liiver and the valley u|) to or near the Olno. 

France was looking witli eager eyes toward Texas, in the 
hope of securing and extending her Mexican usur[)ation. 
England was ready to give all the assistance in her power to 
any stej) whicli would weaken the North ; and had the rebels 
been pressed back from the seaports and the Northern Atlantic 
slope, they would have had it in their ]>ower, it* still holding the 
MisBissi})pi, tlie Southwest, including Tennessee, and the great 
natural fortresses of the mountains, to have so connected them- 
selves with Mexico and France as to have caused the most Bcrious 
embarrassment. It became absolutely necessary to the success 
of the (Tovernment that the rebels’ northern line of defences 
should be broken through, and that the Mississippi should be 
opened to its mouth. 

At first, and before the nature of the work was fully under- 
stood, the wdiole was placed under the direction of the War De- 
partment, as it was tliought the few armed tran6])OrtB which 
would be needed would be a mere appendage of the Army. 
The idea of a formidable river navy of a hundred powerful 
steamers did not, in the beginning, enter into the minds of any. 

It was soon seen, however, that an entirely new description 
32 
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of craft was needed for this work. It was clear that the river 
boats, which had been built for the common purposes of freight 
and passage, were not capable of resisting the |[re of heavy 
artillery, and that the batteries of the rebels could not be cap- 
tured nor even passed by them. They could not even be safely 
employed alone in the transport of troops, for they could be 
sunk or crippled by the field batteries that could be moved from 
point to point. The question of iron-clads was proposed, but 
with only the ocean iron-clads as a guide, who should conceive 
the proper form of an armored boat which could navigate our 
rivers, and compete successfully with the heavy guns, rifled as 
well as smooth-bore, of the fortifications ? It was by no means 
easy to solve this problem, but it was absolutely necessary that 
the attempt should be made. 

The first movement of the Government had a double pur- 
pose. It was to throw a body of troops into Middle Tennessee 
by the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, in order to gain a 
permanent position within the rebel lines, and at the same time 
to turn by this operation the fortifications at Columbus on the 
Mississipjn. But both the Cumberland and the Tennessee 
were as lias been stated, strongly guarded by forts, and these 
forts could only be reduced by the aid of gunboats, and these 
were almost literally to be created. Fortunately for the Gov- 
ernment, a gentleman was found whose genius, energy, and re- 
sources were equal to the exigency, as the following statement 
of facts will very clearly show. 

On the 17th of April, three days after the surrender of Fort 
Sumter, Attorney-General Bates wrote to James B. Eads, of St. 
Louis, as follows : Be not surprised if you are called here sud- 
denly by telegram. If called, come instantly. In a certain con- 
tingency it will be necessary to have the aid of the most thor- 
ough knowledge of our Western rivers, and the use of steam on 
them, and in that event I have advised that you should be con- 
sulted.” 

This fact shows how early the Government was considering 
the question of the best method of occupying and defending our 
Western waters. 

As the gentleman above mentioned, Mr. Eads, was so inti- 
mately connected with the operations of the Government on the 
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Western waters, and as so nnicli was due to his energy and fer- 
tility of resource, it is believed that the reader will be interested 
in knowing soinethiiig of his early career, for he too is one \<^lio, 
through the cherishing influence of our free institutions, has 
risen from the ranks of the laborei’s — the people.^ 


* James B. Eads was born in 1820, in Lawrenceburg, Tiuliana. He very early 
evinced such a love of machinery us attracted the special notice of his friends. 
When only eight years old, he watched with the greatest interest all the machinery 
to which he had access. When nine years old, the fanuly removed to Louisville, 
The engine on board the steamboat excited in the boy so much admiration and won- 
der, that the engineer was induced to explain to him the operation of the principal 
parts of the machine. So well did the lad profit by this one lesson in steam engineer- 
ing, that a little more than two years after, he constructed a miniature engine which 
was worked by steam. When about eh*ven years old, his father fitted him a small 
workshop, and there lie constructed iiKxiels of saw-mills, fire-engines, steamlioats, and 
electrotyping machines. One of the iiastiincs of his ehildhood was, to tak(‘ in pieces 
and put togetlier again the family clock, and at twelve years he was alile to do this 
with a {latent lever watch with no tool hut his {loeket knife. At the ag(‘ of thirteen, 
misfortune liaving overtaken his father, he was thrown uiion the world with none 
but God to help him. He was landed at St. Louis, bandboted, and without a coat to 
cover him. There he had no resouree but to undertake the selling of a|)ples in the 
streets of St. Louis, and this for a time he bravely did in order to obtain br(*ad for 
himself, and to aid in 8U|i{)orting his mother and his sisters. Having obtained soon 
after a situation in a mercantih! house, with which lie remained several years, ami 
having free access during that time to the excellent library of the senior {lartner, ho 
used the opi»ortunity to study mechanics, machinery, and civil engineering. He 
next passed some time as an officer on one of tin? Mississippi steamboats, and there 
obtained that knowledge of the great river whicli prejiared him for tin; important 
services which wen* aft(*rward performed. 

In 1842 he formed a copartnership with (’ase k Nelson, boat-builders, for the 
purpose of recovering steamboats and tluur cargoes which had been sunk or wrecked 
in the river. This jilan succeeded so well that the oiierations of tin* company extend- 
ed erelong from the Balize to Galena, ainl over into the tributaries of the Mississippi. 
In 1845, having sold out liis interest in this company, lie started a factoty for the 
making of glassware, and this was the first ex|)eriment of the kind west of the Mis- 
Bissi])})i. In 1847 he returned to his old business of recovering boats and property 
wrecked in the river. In this new eoni{>any they began with ahout fifteen hundred 
dollars. Ten years from that time the business bad been so Kuccessfid, that the 
proiu*rty of the firm was valued at nearly half a million dollars. In the winter of 
1855-’56, Mr. Eads made a formal proposition to Congress to keep open for a term 
of years the Western rivers, by removing all obstructiona and keejiing the channel 
free. A bill was reported, and defeated by Jeff. Davis and J. P. Beiyarnin. On ac- 
count of ill-bealtli, Mr. Eads retired from business in 1857, having prepared himself, 
however, by a life of activity, energy, and success, for the more important part 
which he was destined to take in the affairs of the country in the construction of 
the Western iron-clads. 
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The dispatch before mentioned came soon after the letter, 
and Mr. Eads repaired to Washington. The Attorney- General 
explained to him at length his views in regard to the occupation 
of Cairo, and the placing of gunboats on the Mississippi. 
Through the Attorney-General he was introduced to the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and tlie plan of operations on the Western 
rivers was considered. Secretary Cameron seemed to think 
that the idea of Judge Bates in regard to gunboats for the rivers 
was useless or impracticable, and manifested no interest what- 
ever in the j)lan. The Secretary of the Navy, however, con- 
sidered the subject to be one of great importance, and requested 
Mr. Eads to prepare a written statement of his own views, and 
embodying the general plan of Judge Bates. This was accord- 
ingly done on the 29th of April. The paper contained pro- 
posals for placing gunboats on the rivers, suggestions as to the 
kind of boats best fitted for the service, and also in regard to 
batteries to be erected at several points. 

This paper was referred to Commodore Paulding, who, after 
hearing Mr, Eads’s explanation of the plan, reported at once in 
favor of its ado])tion. Upon receiving this report, the Secretary 
of the Navy detailed an officer to accompany Mr. Eads West to 
purchase and fit out tlie necessary vessels. Up to this point the 
Secretary of the Navy was obliged to act almost alone in the 
matter — the Secretary of War, Mr. Cameron, to say the least, 
appearing wholly indifferent. Tlie officer selected for this ser- 
vice was Captain John Rodgers, but at the next Cabinet meet- 
ing the War Department claimed jurisdiction over the whole 
movement. After some vexatious delay, arising apparently from * 
the little interest wliich was felt by the War Department in the 
matter, an order was obtained from Mr. Cameron, directing 
Captain Rodgers and Mr. Eads to proceed with the purchase of 
the vessels. The project was submitted to General McClellan, 
then just appointed to his Western command, and being by him 
approved, active operations were commenced. They found at 
Cairo one of the former snag-boat fleet, called the Benton. It 
was believed that her strong hull was well calculated for the 
service proposed, and that, with certain alterations suggested by 
Mr. Eads, who formerly had owned the boat, she could be fitted 
to bear the heavy armament which was required. 
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A plan of alterations, including a slo})ing iron-clad case- 
mate, was presented to Captain Rodgers. That officer, how- 
ever, did not ajiprove it. Mr. Eads then proposed instead, that 
they should purchase some of the strong and swift boats used 
on the Missouri River, and have them altered at St. Louis, to 
avoid tlie uncertain navigation of the Ohio. Cfiptain Rodgers, 
liowever, did not approve of tliis plan, and proceeded up tlie 
Ohio to Cincinnati, and there altered the Conestoga, Tyler, 
and Le xington, and armed them as gunboats. This was during 
the latter part of May and in June. Sometime in July they 
were started down the river, but were detained for six or seven 
weeks on the bai*s of the Ohio, on account of the low water, 
and did not arrive at Cairo until near the 1st of Sej)tembcr, 
1801. These vessels were not plated with iron. The boilers 
aid machinery were ]>artially ]>rote(*ted with coahbiinkers, and 
they had oak bulwarks of sufficient thickm*ss to prevent the 
penetration of musket-balls. They had side-wheels, and were 
originally used for freight and passengers on the Ohio River. 
On their arrival at (^airo the Tyler was found to be bo badly 
injured by the sand-bars that she had to he i)la(‘ed on the ma- 
rine ways for rc[)au’s. 

During tlie month of July, ISOl^ the Quartermaster-Oen- 
eral advertised for jiroposals to (uinstruct a number of iron-clad 
gunboats for ser\iee on tlie Mississijipi River. The bids were 
opened on tlie 5th of August, and Mr. Eads was found to be 
tlie best bidder for the whole nmnher, both in regard to the 
time of completion and pric(‘. The Department decided to 
construct seven of these vessels, each of aliout six hundred tons, 
to draw six feet, to eaj*ry tliirteen heavy guns, to be plated with 
iron two and half inches thick, and to steam nine miles per 
hour. They were one hundred and seventy-tivo feet long, and 
tifty-one and a half feet wide ; the hulls of wood ; their sides 
placed out from the bottom of the boat to the water-line at an 
angle of about thirty-five degrees, and from the water-line the 
sides fell back at about the same angle to form a slanting case- 
mate', the gun-deck being but a foot above water. This slant- 
ing casemate extended across the hull, near the bow and stem, 
forming a quadrilateral gun deck. Three 9 or 10-inch guns 
were placed in the bow, four similar ones on each side, and two 
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smaller ones astern. The casemate enclosed the wheel, which 
was placed in a recess at the stem of the vessel. The plating 
was two and a half inches thick, thirteen inches wide, and was 
rabbeted on the edges to make a more perfect joint. 

On the 7th of August, 1861, Mr. Eads signed a contract 
with Quartermaster-General Meigs to construct these seven 
vessels ready for their crews and armaments in sixty-five days. 
At this early period the people in the border States, especially 
in the slave States, had not yet learned to accommodate them- 
selves to a state of war. The pursuits of peace were inter- 
rupted ; but the energy and enterprise which was to provide 
the vast material required for an energetic prosecution of the 
war had not then been aroused. None could foresee the result, 
and a s])irit of doubt and distrust pervaded financial and com- 
mercial circles. It w’as at this time that the contractor re- 
turned to St. Louis with an obligation to perform wdiat, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been deemed by most men 
an impossibility, llolling-raills, macliine-sliops, foimderies, 
forges, and saw-mills were all idle. The demands of peace liad 
ceased for montlis before, and the working-men were enlisting, 
or seeking in States more quiet tbeir accustomed em})loyment. 
TJie engines that were to drive this our first iron-clad fleet were 
yet to be built. The timber to form their hulls was uncut in 
tlie forest, and the huge rollers and machinery that \vere to form 
their iron annor were not yet constructed. The rapidity with 
wdiich all these various parts w^ere to be supplied forbade de- 
pending alone on any two or three establishments in the coun- 
try, no matter how great were their resources. 

The signatures were scarcely dry upon this important con- 
tract before persons in different parts of the country were em- 
ployed upon the work through telegraphic ordei*s issued from 
Washington. Special agents were dispatched in every direc- 
tion, and saw-mills were simultaneously occupied in cutting the 
timber required in the construction of the vessels in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana^ Ohio, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri ; and railroads, steamboats, and barges w'ere engaged for 
its immediate transportation. Nearly all of the largest ma- 
chine-shops and foimderies in St. Louis, and many small ones, 
were al^ once set at work day and night, and the telegraph lines 
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between St. Louis and Pittsburg and Cincinnati were occupied 
frequentlj for bom's in transmitting instructions to similar es- 
tablishments in tliose cities for the construction of the twenty- 
one steam-engines and the liv^e-and-thirty steam-boilers that 
were to propel the fleet. The large rolling-mills of Gaylord, 
Son & Co., at Portsmouth, Ohio ; those of Swift & Co., at 
Newport, Kentucky; and of Harrison, Chouteau & Valle, at 
St. Louis, were all employed in rolling the arm or-} dates. Mr. 
Thomas G. Gaylord, of Cincinnati, underto(.)k to furnish this 
important material, and his prom})tness and energy greatly con- 
tributed to the rapid ])rogress of the work. To him justly be- 
longs the credit of rolling the first iron plating used in the 
war. AVithin two weeks not less than four tliousand men were 
engaged in tlie various details of its construction. Neither tlie 
sanctity of the Sabbath nor the darkness of niglit were })er- 
mitted to interru])t it. The workmen on the hulls were }>rom- 
ised a handsome bonus in money i‘or each one who stood stead- 
fastly at tlie work, until it was com]deted, and many thousands 
of dollars were tlius gratuitously ])aid by Mr. Eads when it was 
finished. On the 12th of October, 18(51, the first United States 
iron-clad, with her boilers and engines on ])oard, was launched 
in Carondelet, Missouri, in forty-five days from the layingof lier 
keel. She was named the St. Louis, ]>y Pear- Admiral Foote, in 
honor of the city. Wlien the fleet was transferred from the 
War Department to the Navy, this name was changed to 
Baron de Kiilb, there being at that time a vessel commissioned 
in the Navy called the St. Louis. In ten days afba' the De 
Kalb, the Carondelet was launched, and the Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Mound City, Cairo, and Pitts])urg tbllowed in ra|)id suc- 
cession. An eighth vessel, larger, more })owerfiil and superior 
in every res]>ect, was also undertaken before the hulls of the 
first seven had fairly assumed sha})e. 

Major-General Fremont, about the 1st of Septeml)er, or- 
dered the purcliase of the WTecking boat Submarine No. 7 (the 
vessel Captain Rodgers had been urged to obtain three months 
before), and sent her to the establishment of Mr. Eads, with 
instructions to convert her as speedily as ])OBsible into an iron- 
clad gunboat. She was immediately docked and tlie work 
pushed on her with the same degree of celerity as upon the 
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others. Tlie name under whicli she was known as a snag-boat 
(Bentm) was restored to her by Admiral Foote. In 1802 Ad- 
mirals Foote and Davis pronounced her the best iron-clad 
afloat, and the reports of Admiral Porter also testify to her 
excellence. Thus one individual put in construction and pushed 
to completion within one hundred days a powerful squadron of 
eight steamers, aggregating five thousand tons, capable of 
steaming at nine knots per hour, each heavily armored, fully 
equipped, and all ready for tlieir armament of one hundred and 
seven large guns. The fact that such a work was done is 
nobler praise than any that can be bestowed by words. 

If is to be regretted, however, that the promptness and 
energy of the man who thus created an iron-clad navy on the 
MiBBissip])i was not met on the j)art of the Government witli an 
equal degree of faithfulness in performing its part of the con- 
tract. On one pretext or another the stipulated payments for 
the work were delayed l)y the War I)e|)artment until the de- 
fault assumed such magnitude that nothing but the assistance 
rendered by ])atri()tic and confiding friends enal)led the con- 
trac^tor, after exhausting his own ample means, to complete the 
fleet. Besides the honorable reputation which flows ii-oin suc- 
cess in such a work, lie has the satisfaction of reflecting that it 
was with vessels, at the time his own property, that the brilliant 
capture of Fort Henry was accomplished, and the conquest 
of Donelson luid Island No. 10 achieved. 

Tlie cver-memorable midnight passage of No. 10 by the 
Pittsburg and ('arondelet, whhdi compelled the surrender of 
that powerful stronghold, was ]>erformed by vessels furnished 
four or five months ])reviou8 by the same contractor, and at the 
time unpaid for. 

In April, 1802, designs were solicited by the Navy Depart- 
ment from Mr. Eads for the construction of light-draught ar- 
mored vessels for service on the Western waters. Plans were 
accordingly submitted for vessels of five and a half feet draught, 
\vith fixed casemates. The Department insisted on vessels with 
rotating turrets and of lighter draught. Plans were then pro- 
duced for vessels of four and a lialf feet, with a turret eight 
inches thick. Still lighter ones were demanded, when he siil> 
mitted others for vessels to draw but three and a half feet, with 
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a rotating turret six inches thick. The plans of these vessels 
contemplated turrets of l^Ir. Eads’s own invention, and differing 
entirely from those of Ericsson and Coles. The guns were de- 
signed to l>e placed on a movable platform, suj^ported upon a 
piston moving in a (*entral vertical cvlinder. l^y the action 
of steam in this cylinder the jdatform was elevated or lowered. 
The guns were to 1 h‘ loaded in the hold of the vessel, and in- 
stantly raised by the steam to the level of the embravSiires. 
Tliese were but little larger than the muzzlcvS of the guns, and, 
by a simple contrivance controlling the breech of tlio guns, the 
muzzles were kept in constant range with tlu* eml)rasures, so 
that dejwessing tlie platform gave elevation to the gnus,* while 
raising it lessened the elevation, and, when etmtinned, (mused 
the aim of the guns to be depressed. By tliis means an eleva- 
tion of twenty-one dc'grees and a dej>r(ssion t*f live (l<‘grees was 
(jbtaiiied through })ort-lioles barely larger than the muzzles of 
the guns. The guns had eaeli a liorizontal st(‘!uu (ylinder 
placed l)etwe(m the gun-slich's vdiicli ran tlicm ij)to hattery and 
lield them there until fired, when tin' force of the recoil was 
absorbed by their ]>istons (the rods of which were attached to tlie 
gun-carriages) eornpressing the steam in tin* cvlinders until the 
guns came to n^st, at wliich moment the steam was idlowcd to 
(^scape. The ]M)rts were alsoo])cned ]»y steam, and closed at the 
instant of i^eoil. The walls of tlie turret wci’e supported upon 
small iron splien^s rolling in a cinuilar has(* on tin* hottom of 
the vessel. Tlie vertical central eyliinh*!*, tin* i*ccoil eylinders, 
and the two small engines to rotate the turret, were all witliiu 
the turret, below tlie levcd of the deck, and all revolv(*d witli 
the turret. Steam was supplied and exliaiisti'd tii rough a cen- 
tral steam-joint at the liottom of the tnrri^t. Although Mr. 
Eads offered to guarantee the perfornuinc(^ of‘ this turret to the 
complete satisfaction of tlie Department, he was not )K*rmitted 
to put them on th(*se vessels — tlie reason given heiiig that the 
Ericsson turret luul been tried one montli hefor(* in iIkj contest 
witli the Jlerrimack, and was a success, ddiese vissels were 
much needed, and a possibility of failure in tln^ turret, which 
would involve several months’ delay in re|)hiciHg it with one of 
Ericsson’s, could not he risked at that time. Tlie |>lanH of the 
light-draught vessels before mentioned were aeeejited, and Mr. 
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Eads was authorized to construct two of them, tlie Osage and 
Jfeoslio. Their hulls were to be of iron. The deck-plating was 
to 1)0 three-quarters of an inch, and the side-plating two and a 
half inches. The paddle-wheels were protected by iron two 
indies thick. Although Mr. Eads was not permitted to put his 
turrets on them, he was allowed to modify the form of Mr. 
Ericsson’s, with a view to obtaining the least possible weight. 
This he did by lessening the height of it from nine to seven 
feet, making the turret six inches thick, and bending the turret 
floor-bean IS to allow the guns to be worked at a lower level, 
thus requiring less height of turret. When launched with their 
weights all on board, it was found that tlie vessels would be 
really lighter than the contract called for, and that they could 
carry an extra lialf inch of armor all over their decks. This 
was ordered to be [)ut on them, and, when they were completed 
and ready for action, they drew less than four feet. 

The Osage was sunk l)y a torpedo in Mobile Bay, after hav- 
ing gallantly led the van of Porter’s lied River ex[)edition both 
going and returning. She was afterward raised. In May of 
1862 the Navy Depiirtnumt solicited ])lans for f>ur iron-clads, 
iron-hidl ])ro])ellers, to carry twn> turrets eadi of eight inches 
thickness, ibur 11-irich guns, and three-quarters inch deck-ar- 
mor, and to steam nine nautical miles ])er hour, w’ith ca])acity 
of three days’ coal, and not to exceed six feet draught of wniter. 
Mr. Eads’s plans were accepted for these vessels, and he was 
immediately authorized to construct the four, to wit, the Win- 
nebago, Milwaukee, Chickasaw^, and lvicka})oo. So well were 
his designs matured, that these vessels were also, like tlie Osage 
and Neosho, found to be of less draught than the contract stipu- 
lation, and the Department ordered an extra coating of armor 
three-quarters of an inch thick over the entire decks of the four 
vessels. Three of them were also officially reported to exceed 
the contract speed, and the other to be fully equal to its re- 
quirements. 

In addition to the fourteen heavily-armored gunboats thus 
c'onstructed, he converted during the time seven transports into 
what wx‘re called tin-clads or musket-proof gunboats, and ibur 
heavy mortar-boats w^ere built by him during the same period. 
Thus w as commenced the squadron on the Western w^aters 
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wliich became afterward siicb an important and even indis- 
pensable arm of defensive and offensive operations. Withont it 
the rebellion could not have been overcome, for the Mississippi 
could not have been opened, and the lines i)f the rebels could 
not have been broken through. Others sliared nobly in the 
subsecpient work, but Mr. Eads was the efticient and succeasful 
pioneer, and by liim, almost unaide<l, the (lovernment was en- 
abled to put the first fleet of iron-clads on the Mississi[>j»i and 
its tributaries. Such men deserve a place in history by the sitle 
of those who fought our battles. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


BEGINNING OF ACTIVE OPERATIONS ON THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

As it lias been previously stated, Captain Rodgers, who had 
been sent West in the latter part of the spring of 1861 to pur- 
chase and prepare gunboats for the rivers, procured and altered 
three boats at Cincinnati— the Lexington, the Conestoga, and the 
Tyler. Owing to low water these lioats did not reach the Mis- 
sissijijii till about the Ist of Sejitember. One was injured, so as 
to need repairs, in her passage down the Ohio, but the other 
two were at once engaged in active service. 

Refore any important movements were made on the rivers, 
Cajitain Rodgers returned East, and Commodore A. II. Foote 
assumed the command of the Western flotilla. The appoint- 
ment of this ofiicer to that post was considered by those who 
knew him a sufficient guaranty of success. Xo one probably 
in the Xavy enjoyed more of the afl’ectionate confidence of the 
Covenimeut and of the country, so far as he was known, than 
Commodore Foote. To all the qualities that belong to the 
officer and gentleman, he added those of the devoted Christian, 
and he knew how to obtain success, not alone by the arts and 
weapons of war, but by asking it directly from Christ. 

It was well for our country that Ave had so many, both in 
the Xavy and Army, who were accustomed to seek daily an 
audience with the Lord. Xo one began the war more bril- 
liantly than the lamented Foote. He struck at Fort Henry, 
the first important blow upon the rebel lines in the West, and 
gained the first of those victories which gaA'e to us the heart of 
the rebellion. He did this, however, at the expense of a wound, 
which Avithdrew him from active service, and Avas probably the 
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cause of his deatli. The following order shows the date of his 
appointment to service in the West: 


Navt ©ktahthkst, WASittsrtTOjif, SOfA Anffmt^ 

Sir: You liave been selected to take conuuand of the naval opera- 
tions upon the Western waters, iionv organizing under tlio direction of 
the War Departriu'nt. 

You will, tlierefore, proceed to St. Louis, Missouri, w ith all practical 
dispatch, and place yourself in communication with Major-! rcncralJ. i\ 
Fremont, United States Army, who commands the Army of tlic West. 
You will coiipcrate fully and freely with him as to your moveinciiK 

RtHpiisitioiis must he made upon the War 1 department through 
General Fnanoid, and wliatcvcr the Army cannot furnish, the Navy 
will endeavor to supply, iiaving due regard to its operationa oa tho 
coast. 

The Western tnovement is f»f the greatest importance, and the De- 
part ment assigns y<m this duty, having full eonfidenee in your zeal, 
fidelity, and jinlgment. 

I am, respeetfully, 

(ill)KO.V W KLLKrt, Secretary of (he Navy, 
Capiair Andrew II. Foote, l\ S, Navy, Waahhaitjm, I), 0, 

Wlien tliis officer arrived at St. Louis, and on the dth of 
Septeiiihor, LSdl, assnnied comniand of the Wistern flotilla, tlic 
forces consisted of three wooden vessels In i'oinmission, which 
had heen piirclmsed, equipixal, and armed us gimhoats by 
Coininander Joliii liodgers, and there were nine iron-elad gun- 
boats and tliirty-eiglit inortar-l>oats in course of <!onstni{*tion. 
In his repoil for |S02 the Secretary of the Navy thus sj»eaks 
of this river service : Tlie service was unomah)Us in its char- 
acter, and tliere was with many great incredulity as to the util- 
ity and ]>raetieahility of gunhoats in eurrying on hostilities on 
the rivers wdtere it w’as ladieved batteries on the hanks could 
prevent tlieir pas.sage. There wxre also emharrassments for 
want of funds and of material for naval purposes, there being 
no navy-yard or naval fle|>ot on tlm AV’^estern waters. All tliese 
difficulties were met and surmounted Iiy the energetic and effi- 
cient officer to wdiom the duty w'us intrusted, wliose persever- 
ance and coui'age in overcoming the obstacles that impeded and 
retarded his operations in creating a river navy were scarcely 
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surpassed by tlie heroic qualities displayed in subsequent well- 
fought actions on the decks of the gunboats he had under so 
many discouragements prepared.” 

The country has fully indorsed the graceful compliment 
here paid to Commodore Foote, and no officer of whom the war 
dej)rived us was more widely and deeply lamented. The esti- 
mation in which he was held by the Government was subse- 
quently shown, when, after the failure of Du Pont, he was se- 
lected to direct the operations against Charleston. All expected 
that tlie rebel stronghold would yield to his skill and energy, 
wlien death put an end to his labors and the country’s hopes. 

Tlie first service in which the gunboats were engaged were 
merely reconnoitring expeditions, and were important mainly, be- 
cause they showed the capabilities of this novel war-vessel, and 
gave the officers an opjiortunity of testing the power and range 
of their guns. The rebel batteries at Columbus, only a few 
miles below Cairo, were of a very formidable character ; they 
had field batteries of rifled cannon and some heavy guns in bat- 
tery at difierent points on the Missouri side of the river, and 
one or more gunboats were sheltered under the guns of the for- 
tifications at Columbus. From Cairo to the Balize the rebels 
held by strong works and gunboats the entire control of the 
Mississij)})! and its tributaries. Of course, our little fleet of gun- 
lioats at the mouth of the Ohio could make no movement with- 
out being liable to an attack either from the shore or from the 
flotilla of the rebels. 

Early in Sejitember, General Grant, then in command of 
the trcojis at and about Cairo, determined to make an expedi- 
tion against a body of rebels at Norfolk, a town in Missouri, eight 
miles lielow Cairo. The flotilla was at that time under the di- 
rection of the War Department, and the two gunboats Lexington 
and Conestoga were ordered to go down and support the troops. 
The Conestoga went down as far as Lucas Bend, the point 
above Columbus, without discovering any enemy. Tliere, how- 
ever, the rebels had gathered in force. They had, it appeared, 
sixteen pieces of field artillery, several of which were rifled, and 
one heavy piece in battery. With these was a body of cavalry, 
that assisted in transporting the guns from point to point along 
the bank. The shot and shells from the rifled cannon ranged 
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to and beyond the gunboat, striking all around her, but doing 
lier no damage. The difficulty of striking a moving mark at 
long range was very a}>parent, as was also the superiority of the 
gunboats to a land force operating upon the shore without the 
shelter of fort ilicat ions. The shells from the heavy guns of the 
boats, bursting in the midst of or near the cavalry, threw them 
into confusion, and for the same retison tluur field batteries 
would soon be silenced, and they would be com[)elle(l to move 
to some other point, only, however, to be followed by the gun- 
boats and be scattered jigain. Tlie batteries finally retreated, 
and were appju\.uvtly taken across the river to (\>lumbus by a 
steamboat in waitinji:, where our trunboats could not reach 
them, because of tlie Ci)him])us forts. In the course of the 
afternoon tli(' relxd gunboat Yankee came np from ( V>lumbus 
and opened tire upon the C(U!est(»gii ami [.exington at long 
range. The first slu>t from the (\uiestoga stiaick tlie ^^ankee 
on the ricochet, liounding from the water cli>se by her side, and 
she immediately started dowmstream. Ilefore she was entirely 
out of range, and when at the (estimated distancii of two miles 
and a half, the lA‘xington tire<l a sIh‘11 fron. an 8-inch gun, 
which struck the Yankee on the starboard wlieel-liouse, and 
there exjdoded, seiioiisly crippling Ihu*, so that slie could use 
but one engine in getting under the cover of the ( ’olumbus bat- 
teries. 

While our gunboats wen^ retiring from this light, the 
Conest(ga encountered what, through tlu' whohi war, was tho 
chief jieril of these river skirmishes, a lire from an ambush 
on shore. Only one man, however, was seriously wounded. In 
such a fight these concealed cmuniis had of course an impor- 
tant advantage. Crouched like savag(.‘s close to the ground in 
the thickets, or tlie long grass of the banks, they were aide to 
take deliberate aim at any man expos(‘d on the bout, wliile the 
return fire was necessarily very much at random, and the shot 
in most cases ])assed over the ambuslied foe. Several skir- 
mishes of this kind were had on the different rivers, with no 
very important results, exce])t that the crews of the gunboats 
leanied liow to handle with skill and effect the vessels and 
their annament, S4) that what was at first scoffed at, became 
daily more and more a terror to the rebels. 
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The first opportunity which the new flotilla had of winning 
a marked success was at the battle of Belmont. The expedi- 
tion vdiich brought on this conflict was undertaken by General 
Grant to siii 7 :)rise, if possible, and capture or disperse a body of 
]nen, of about seven thousand, that occupied the little village 
of Belmont, opposite Columbus, and thus prevent General Polk 
from sending reenforcements into Missouri. This was in No- 
Aembez', 1801. The Union troops, consisting of five skeleton 
regiments of Westeni men, numbering in all less than three 
thousand, were embarked on transports at Cairo, and were 
convoyed down the river by the gunboats Tyler and Lexington. 
Tlie troops were landed some two miles above Belmont ; and 
then the gunlioats, in order to cover the movement and mislead 
the enemy, dro])pe(l down within range of the batteries at Colum- 
bus, and opened fireiU})on them, occupying their attention while 
tlie troo})S wei-e advancing. These batteries, however, after a 
short practice, siK^eeeded in getting the exact range of the boats 
with their lieavy rifles, one of which was a i)4-])Oiinder. They 
were ihliged to liaul off, as they were not pre])are(l to make a 
serious attack. In the mean time the Union forces had met 
and gallantly driven back the rebels toward their camp; but 
tlicj’c tluy liad secured themselves l)y a broad line of fallen 
trees, in wliicli, and behind Avliich, they were posted. 

Tliere the flglit was nearly hand to hand, and stubbornly 
contested on both sides; gradually, however, the rebel line was 
forced backward, pushed from tree to tree, until they finally 
l)roke and fled in all directions, and the field and their camp 
were completely won. So soon, however, as it was discovered 
at Columbus that their camp w^as captured, the guns of 
their batteries were trained upon it, and as they completely 
commanded the spot, it was evident that a speedy retreat must 
be made. Nor was there any reason for delay, for the object 
of the expedition was gained : the enemy were dispersed, and 
their ea'mp, stores, and artillery had been captured. But the 
men were elated with victory, and leaving their ranlA to 
secure the spoils, were scattered so much that tliey could 
not at once be recalled and re-fonned. In the mean time the 
rebel commanders on the opposite shore, perceiving the state of 
things, hastily collected six regiments of their best troops and 
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sent them over to cut off the retreat to the boats of our scat- 
tered men. In thiB they nearly succeeded. But although they 
threw themselves in part lajtween the Union soldiers and* the 
boats, our men were collected and re-formed in season to com- 
mence an orderly inarch, and they literally cut tlioir way 
through the rebels to the transports. Here the gunboats came 
in with much-needed, and most efiective aid. With their heavy 
guns they tlirew shot and shell into the dense masses of the 
enemy with deadly effect, throwing them into confusion, and 
preventing them from using with success their sui>erior numbei*s. 
When tlie troops reached the transports tlie rebels were in close 
pursuit, and pressed u}> within a short distance both with mus- 
ketry and artillery. Ib're they first learned tlie real terrors of 
this novel craft. The J.exington and Tyler dropped down, so 
as to leave the transports outside of their line of tin*, and then 
poured a perfect storm of death intt) tht* rebel masses, (iuns, 
carriag( s, horses, and men were scattered and hurled into the 
air by the explosion of their heavy shells, and whole ranks were 
mowed down at a broadside; and it was most (•(uiclusively 
proved that it is sheer madness tor any body <’f men, however 
numerous, to attack t!i(‘sc. gunboats wltli musketry and field 
artillery. It is only to rush on slaughter. Thcsi; feuiTul shells, 
if they explode over a body of men. semi down a fi(‘ry hail of 
bullets and broken iron ; and if one strikes a mass of soldiers, 
it cuts its way tlirough like a solid shot, and then exploding, 
swee]>s down all within its naieh. 

As a means of ccAering trooj)s marching within range of 
their gnus, or of re{>elling an attack upon any point whicrh their 
shells could reach, the value of the gunboats was very clearly 
sliown, and the rebel authorities l)e(ainie more anxious iu re- 
gard to* the issue when they undei'stood tlie power of this new 
weapon of river warfare. 

The terrible havoc which tliese ]>oats are ca]>al)le of making 
may be learned from the fact that, in a little more than half an 
hour, as was reported, the l.exington and Tyler threw more than 
a hundred rounds of shot and shell into those masses of rebels. 
They fought desperately with their new enemy, forming only 
to be scattered, maimed, or killed, by tlie deadly missiles, and 
putting their artillery in position only to see their pieces cap- 
33 
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sized or thrown into the air by the shells. Covered thus by the 
gunboats, the army transports returned to Cairo. It was a 
bloody fight on both sides, the loss of the rebels being greatest, 
because of their exposure to the fire of the boats. An oppor- 
tunity was soon to be given to try the power of the river fleet 
against the heavy armament of forts. 






CIIAFrER XXXIIL 


CAI’TUKE OF FORT JIKXUY.-^KXPEOITION UF TllK TENNESSICE. 

Tiir: tliree stroiii; \ h ) ui \> in tlie iu>rthorn rebel line of de- 
li !H‘e between tlu* Mi<-i>si})pi und tbe ('uniberland MountairiB 
were — IJowlin^ (ireeii, to |>r(‘vent an advamn* by tlie line of the 
railway> from Cimminati to ('battaiioopi ; Forta Henry and 
l)onelaoi^ on tlie (’umbeiiaiid and Tmuussee, to eloao tlieae 
rivers against the passage of an army into Tennessee by traim- 
p:>rts; and Oolnmbns, stnaiLdy fortified, to (*ommand tin? Mis- 
sissippi. Ilow to break tlirou^di this line of d(‘ienee was the 
jiroblejn to ]>e solved, and one fbr which a solution was to be 
found before any effectual movement could lx* made from the 
Ohio southwaril. It was (jiiite eviilent that no ovtu’huid ex})e- 
dition airainst Ilowlinjj^ ( ireen could be made, for the line (»f 
(Minmunication witli the base at CiiKMunati would be no more 
safe in neutral Kentucky than in any e]>enly hostile State. 
Tlie lieiirht of the river bluffs at Columbus forbade tlie hope of 
any successful attack from the river, and (ieneral (i rant had 
not tlie troops to cojie with tlie twenty thousand men said to be 
stationed there under General Polk. 

The only plan by which succh'ss seemed even jxmsible, won 
to attack the central strongliold at Forts Henry and Donelson. 
If these could be gained, ColiimbuB and Bowding Green would 
botli be turned and necessarily evacuated. 

This latter course was detennined upon, and early in Jan- 
uary, 1862 , the preparations were l>eing made. The jilan em- 
braced a united attack by land and from the river. Commodore 
Foote was to ascend the Cumberland with his flotilla, and Gen- 
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eral Grant was to cooperate by a land force from Cairo. As 
this was the first serious trial of the f^unboats, and particularly 
of the iron-clads constructed by Mr. Eads, it will be interesting 
to know the character and armament of these floating batteries. 
The flotilla consisted of four iron-clad and three wooden ves- 
sels, carrying in all sevent 3 ^-five guns, as follows : Essex (iron- 
clad), 9 guns, Commander I). D. Porter ; St. Louis (iron-clad), 
18 guns, IJtentenant Leonard Paulding ; (hncinnati (iroiM^hid), 
^ guns, Commander K. N. Stembel; Carondelet (iron-clad), 
13 guns, Commander Henry Walke; Conestoga (wooden), 9 
guns, Lieutenant Plielps ; Tyler (wooden), 0 guns, Lieutenant 
W. Gwin ; Lexington (wooden), 9 guns. 

This statement of the armament of tliese l)oats must be re- 
ceived only as approximating corre(dness, as it is not taken from 
an official report. Tlie guns on board our vessels were so fre- 
(piently changed during the war that.it is somewliat diflieiilt to 
determine what tlie precise l>atti‘ry was at a specified time, un- 
less the commandiTig (dlicer made a s[>ecial repoil. Some of 
these gunboats carried 9-inch smooth-bore guns, and 100- 
])ounder rifles ; and it is (‘asy to see, therefore, that they wei'e 
very t()rmidable vessels. The Essex mounted a 10-incli colum- 
])iad, with which she often, it was said, threw sliells Iroin Lucas 
Bend into the streets of C\>luml>us. 

Wlien the pre|>arations were nearly complete for this expe- 
dition, General Grant ordere<l a reconnoissance in force in the 
direction of Cohiml>us. This force is reijorted to have consisted 
of some fifteen regiments of infantry, several batteries of artil- 
lery, and a few companies of cavalry. No serious attack was 
meditated, hut the movement was ]u‘obahly intended to mislead 
both the commander at Columbus as well as tliose at Ports 
Henry and Donelson. 

At the same time with the mareli toward Columbus, P>riga(lier- 
Geiu?ral C. P. Smith, with six thmisaiul men, made a reeounois- 
sance by a imircdi overland to Port Henry, and, having made 
satisfaetory observations, returned to Paducah. The intention 
of this movement does not appear, unless it was to induce the 
rebels to believe that all idea of attacking the fort had l>een 
abandoned. However this may have been, tbe attack when 
made seems to have been entirely unexpected. 
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The exi>editioii left Cairo on the 3d of February, and pro- 
eetxled on that day only as far as Paducah. Proceeding up tho 
river the next day, the triK>pB were landed a few miles from tho 
fort, with the intentiiui of having them occupy certain points to 
prevent ri'enforcements, and, if possible, a retreat of the garri- 
Rin. General Grant and staff then went on board the Essex, 
and, accomtamic^il by the 8t. Louis and the Cincinnati, moved 
up tlie river to reconnoitre the fert. This resulted in quito a 
sj)inted skirmish, in whk h the Essex was striu'k by a rilled shot, 
which went through the ]»rivate stateroom of (iiptain Porter. 
Beyond this lu) damage was done to the gunboats. 

Before deserilung the battle of tin* next day it may be well 
to give the reader an i<b*a of Fort Henry. It is situated on the 
Tennessee, on the river buttom, and is near the nortliern boun- 
dary of TennesRie. During high water it is surrouudeil, or 
nearly so, by the river, and can thus be approached only by a 
causeway. It is a regularly constructed work, having nine bas- 
tions, and its armament at the time of its capture was seventeen 
guns. One was a iO-incli columbiad (12()-]>ounder), one 2L 
pounder rifle, twelve 32-pounders, one 24-[)oumler siege-gun, 
and two 12-]»ounders. It had accommodations fur a large num- 
ber of men, but Iiow large tin* garrison was at tin* time of the 
attack is not known. A large body of troops were said to have 
been encam]>ed outside of tin* main works, who, <luring the at- 
tack, retreated to Fort l)(Uiels<m, leaving only men enougli be- 
hin<i to work the guns. A |>ortion of the garrison also left on 
a steamboat. The fort stood at tin* end <d‘ a straight reach in 
the river of two mi](*?s in length, and of course (roiiunandod 
tlie stream for that distama*. A battery of two dl-j>oundei*fi 
on a neighboring eminern'c commanded the works, which, 
detathed as it was, niiglit easily have been stormed by 
our troops and used to der^troy the works it was intended to 
defend. 

WediuMday niglit was tme of great dis(;omfort to the troojm 
on shore. A heavy tliumler-storm swept over tlie river and 
roared atnong the hills, drenching the eamjw, putting out tlie 
cheerful and chilling all with the piercing dampness of a 
mountain-niin. The soldiers were willing to believe that tlie 
flash and roar of the tempest over Fort Henry, where the centre 
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of the storm seemed to be, were prophetic of coming wrath for 
the rebels and their cause. 

The morning of Thursday was dark and tlireatening, but 
ere the fleet was ready to move the sun came out brightly and 
warm, and the discomforts of the night were forgotten' in the 
bustle of preparation and anticipation of the battle. About 10 
o’clock the fleet got under way, the four iron-dads leading and 
moving abreast up the stream — the Conestoga, Lexington, and 
Tyler following about one mile in the rear and also moving 
abreast. Immediately upon passing the lower end of Panther 
Island the fort was in range, but few shots were fired on either 
side for some minutes after. The boats moved on till within a 
mile of the works, with only occasional firing. Thus they went 
on till only a third of a mile lay between them, and the guns, the 
gimners, and even the shells piled near were all clearly seen. 
The fort, was waiting for the attack ; but the bow guns of the 
boats were all ready, and when at a di.stanc‘e of six liuiidred 
yards the flag-ship delivered her fire, followed in the same in- 
stant by all the liow guns of her three (ionsorts. Before the 
echo of their roar liad died away, ten guns from the ibrt replied 
with an accuracy of aim that j>roved the value of the gunboats’ 
iron mail. The three wooden boats in tlie rear tlien added 
their fire, and tlie action was fairly and fully begun. The 
firing on both sides, owing to the sliort range, was exceedingly 
accurate. Tlie iron-clads were repeatedly struck, Imt in no 
case, as was said, was the plating yienetrated. Tlie damage 
done was by shells and balls that entered the ]K>rts or went 
througli the unprotected parts of the boats. The fire of the 
gunboats was so severe tliat a part of the guns of the i'ort were 
silenced. One of the most etficient guns of the rebels, a 24- 
pound rifle, burst at the sixth round, stunning and disabling all 
about it. The lO-inch columbiad was so filled with mud by 
the bursting of a shell as to be useless ; and then two of their 
32-pounder8 were disabled by shot or shell, and thus their 
power of defence was seriously impaired quite early in the ac- 
tion. The little garrison fought bravely, but the commanding 
officer, Brigadier-General .Tilghman, soon saw that prolonged 
resistance would only cause a useless slaughter. One-third or 
ruoi'e of his small company were killed or wounded in an hoiu*. 
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the inside of his works in ruins, and his best guns disabled, 
while only one of the gunboats had been injured. He there- 
fore very properly struck his Hag after a battle of little more 
than an hour. The gunlH^ats wei’e stnu‘k in many places, and 
tlieir unjmitected upj>er works much cut up ; but the only 
serious injury was on boanl the Essex, and it was caused by a 
single shot. It entered a larl>oard ]>ort and took off the head 
of young Erittan, inasterV mate, who was standing by the side 
of (.’aptain I^>rter, who thus had one of the naiTiOV t*s(*apes of a 
battle. Hie slK»t tlien entered the boiler, and sjiread instant 
death and tiuror llirough the sliip. Twenty men and otlieers 
were killed or scaldtal Iw tins explosion. Among the wounded, 
was (’ajUain Porter lumself. The men in tiu' j>ih>ldionse were 
sutToented, tlua'i' being lu* way of egress except by the passage 
from below, u|» which the liot steam was r^^^hing. 11ic Essex 
was (»f (‘ourse rcnderetl nnmanagcubh* hy tliis fatal sh«>t, and 
drifted down the stream till taken in tt»w hy another boat. Otie 
brave telleov, so ti‘rrihly sealde<l that he knew h(‘ must soon di(‘, 
inquired liow the liglit was going, and being tedd of victory, 
shouted ‘^(ilorv to ( Jod I”* ami di(‘d. Such imbhmts sliovv bow 
tbe whole smd is ahs<»rhed in the terrihle excitement of a battle, 
exelinling for a time every thotight of self, s«* that Ji man steje 
ping otf into eternity tbrgets th(‘ awfulness of death in bis 
anxiety f<»r vietorv. 

Thus the first serious battle ol* our iron~ehids against land- 
batteries, prott‘et<Ml by n‘gu!ar works, endt*d in eomjdetc success. 
Their light armor would have been no pn*t»*ction against the ar- 
tillery afterward eneount(a*<*d by the Monitors, ]>ut was a good 
(lefeni'C against such guns as wen^ then mo-tly found in the 
rebel works of the West. The lo-inch solid shot, or that of 
tlicir heaviest rifles, woidd ju-ohuhly havi; broken it through bad 
it lieen fairly struck ; but sueli risks it was found could be very 
]>ro|>erly taken, and fnun that hour It was seen that the forti- 
fications of the rivers, where th(‘y could be refudicd at sbort 
range by the guns of mir ir(»n-ela<ls, would not be an iriBUperable 
obstacle to tbe ]>rogress of our armies. To (kmunodore Foote 
belongs tbe jiraise of first solving tlii« problem, and of forcing 
open the fii'st gateway throngli wbicli our army could enter the 
South. When Fort Bonelsou was soon after captured the 
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northern line of the rebels was broken, never to be re-formed. 
The permanent occupation of the South was begun, and this 
occupation was rendered possible by the iron-clad navy of the 
Western rivers. For although the gunboats could have effected 
a prominent lodgment without the Army, neither could the 
Anny have advanced without the Navy. The work of both 
was bravely and successfully done. 

Soon after the surrender of Fort Henry, Commodore Foote 
sent an expedition of three gunboats up the Tennessee Kiver, 
under the command of Lieutenant S. L. Phelps. These boats 
were the Conestoga, Lieutenant Phelps ; the Taylor, Lieutenant 
Gwin ; and the I^xingtori, Lieutenant Shirk. This expedition 
left Fort Henry on the 6th of February, and reached the bridge 
of the Memphis and Louisville Railroad in the evening. The 
draw was (dosed, and the machinery for opening it was de- 
stroyed. Above the bridge, several steamers were seen escaping 
up the stream. A party was landed, and after an hour’s labor 
they Buccetided in forcing open the draw. The Conestoga and 
Lexington immediately started in cliase of the fleeing boats, 
some of whi(.*h, it was known, were loaded with military stores. 
After a flve liours’ run a j)ortion of the rebel fleet was over- 
hauled. Two of them loaded with stores were fired, and they 
soon exph^ded, and with siudi force as to l>reak the skylights 
and slightly damage the woodwork of the Conestoga at the dis- 
tance of a thousand yards. 

On the evening of the 7th they reached Cerro Gordo, in 
Hardin County, Tennessee, where was a very fine steamer, the 
Eastport, being converted into an iron-plated gunboat. She 
was two hundred and eighty feet long, in fine condition, about 
half finished, and large (juanlities of excellent lumber and iron 
were ready for the completion of the work. These, with the 
boat, a very valuable prize, were secured. 

At Chickasaw, Mississippi, two steamers were found and 
seized, one of which was loaded wdth iron for Richmond. 
From this point the fleet proceeded to Florence, in Alabama, 
at the foot of Muscle Shoals. Three steamers were found here, 
which the rebels fired on the approach of the boats. A portion 
of the cargoes of these l)oat8 w^as saved. They were loaded 
with stores either for or from Fort Henry. The result of this 
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ex|>editioii was tlie capture of three gteamers, including the 
rel>el gunlK>at, and the burning of six others, witli the loss of 
their valuable carp>es. 

During tlie progress of this exjHxlition so large an amount 
of Union senflinent was exhiluteil as greatly to encourage the 
officers in coinniaiuh They were often told, ^‘Send ns a small 
organ iztxl force, tind arms, and wo will ])ut down this rebellion 
among us ourselves/’ What became of this Union sentiment 
afterward is a tpiesti^ni of mueh interest. It certainly seemed 
to liave disappeared in the progress of the war. 

Tlie fall of Fort Henry, and the possible loss of Fort Donel- 
son, seem to have determiiuHl the rtdieis at »»net> upon that now 
})lan of defeiu'e, in which one eulminating point was the fierce 
battle of l*itts]»nrg Landing. It was merely tin* removal of tlieir 
main line farther South. Uolumlms afid Fowling (ireen were to 
he evacuated, and then the line r(‘i‘stablished with Island No. 
10, l\»rt Pillow and Mem])his fortitied on the Mississiiipi, a 
point on the Tennessee at near Pittslnirg was to be fortified, 
and Uliattanooga made a strongbold on the east, making of it a 
gate to close up Kastern Tennessee, ami also to prc.‘vent a soutli* 
ern march of our army. Pirtshurg was !♦» be made a more central 
jK)siti<m, not only to (*lic<‘k Ilall<‘<*k and (irant, but, if [lossible, 
it was to be inadi? the starting-point for an invasion of the States 
north of the ()hi«». The liist movement in tliis plan was to oc- 
cupy Pittsburg with a considcrahle fi>rc’(‘. and to commence the 
estahlislimeut of laittcries there, in anticipation of a concen- 
tration of troo])s at or near that j>oint. This was begun about 
the time of the fall of Fort Douelson. Lieutenant (twin, com- 
manding the gunboat Taylor, having learned that th^^ rebels 
were tlius (*mployed, left Savannah, where he was then lying, 
nine miles helow Pittslmrg, and with the Lexington, Lieutenant 
Shirk commanding, proceeded up the river. Upon reaching 
Pittsimrg they encountered a force, whi(;h, as was afterw’ard 
learned, consisted of one tliousand infantry, four liimdred cav- 
alry, and six ])iccc*s of artillery, some 32-poun(lei‘s, and some 
rifled. This force ojtened fire upon tlie gunboats at the dis- 
tance of twelve hundred yards. When wuthin a thousand 
yards the gunboats retunietl the fin% anfl soon silenced the bat- 
teries. They then moved up abreast of the place, and under 
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cover of g^ra}>e and canister, four armed boats landed, with a por- 
tion of two eoni])anie8, sliarpshooters, in addition to the crew. 

Tlie object of the landing ^[as to destroy a house near the 
batteries, and to learn tlie real strength and purpose of the 
enemy. This small force actually drove the ret)el8 back, and 
held them in clieck until tlieir work was done. They were of 
course under the guns of the boats, but, except in landing and 
in covering tbe retreat, these could not be used without destroy- 
ing our own men. Heavy volleys of musketry were poured 
into the boats, and tliey were riddled with balls wherever they 
could penetrate. Tlie figlit was short and severe, as wdll be 
seen by the amount of ammunition expended by the two gun- 
boats : one hundred and sixty-five shells, forty-six stand of 
grape, and sixty-seven rounds of shrapnel and grape from the 
liowitzers. The loss of the rebels in this engagement was said 
to be twenty hilled and one hundred wounded. Our own re- 
j)orted loss was only eleven killed and wounded. It was ascer- 
tained that th(^ r(‘l>(‘ls had l)egun extensive works, and the opera- 
tion shows the ini]>ortant work which was continually done by 
these gmdioats on the Westeni rivers. After this they did not 
i'enew tlie attenijd: to fortify at l^ittsburg, but concentrated 
their troops at ('orintli, where tlie gunboats could not reach 
them. In the mc'an time tlie river fleet was engaged in con- 
veying troo])s from ])oint to ]x>int, protecting them against am- 
buslies and shoio batteries, thus making it possible to gather 
the army that won tlie great battle of Pittsburg Landing. 

Some of the o]>erations of the Western fleet between the bat- 
tle of Ilelmont and the movement upon Fort Henry, as well 
as the difficulties experienced by Commodore Foote, are ^worthy 
of note before i)ro(*eeding to the more imiiortant features of the 
war. 

On the 7th of January, 1862, Commodore Foote, wdth the 
Essex, Captain Porter ; the Lexington, Lieutenant Shirk ; and 
the Taylor, Cajitain Walke, made a reconnoissance dowm the 
river towuird Columbus. In regai*d to this the Commodore 
wrote as follows : 

I ran down within range of the rebel batteries, but the eneray did 
not open fire. My object was fully attained in seeing the river down to 
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the point wc reacluHl clear of subinarino batteries and other obstacles. 
I did not consider it policy to open on the batteries, as we bad not 
tlie force to attempt to carry them, which would liave induced the rebels 
to claim a victory, if we liad retired after first opeinnijf upon them. One 
of their <xinil»oats, which we had driven down the river, followed us upon 
our return. I fired at her aiid then pive ehase, compelling her to return 
to Columbus, after an exchange of two or three shots, one of which w^as 
fired from the ('olumbus batteries. The object of the reeonnoissnnce 
was i<f;v'torily aecomplivlied in all respects, showing that the rumors 
of obstacles being in the river ami dangerous torpedoes, are unfounded, 
at least, until within range of the rebel batteries. 

The (‘oiiiinamling otlicer b»un<l great ditlboilty in procuring 
men to tnan his rivin- fleet, as well as in eollt'cting nav'al storcjs 
«» far inland, aial wIumo they had not been needeil before. 
lonb‘r date of tlK‘ 12th of flanuarv, 18^12, lie wrote us fillows 
to tlo‘ Navy Department: 

As we arc L'<‘tting storfs, aboard the remaining gunboats, pre- 
paratory to putting them in emnmi'ision, I ne*M‘ssurily spend all my lime 
in looking after these b<tats, wbieb is not pMjulred in looking after *)ur 
inter(‘sts down (lie ri\ er. W e an/ now in iriiniedia(<' want of a thousand 
men f»r the guiii»oats. In the mean time, 1 am getting the boats into 
the middle of tie* river, and juitting their ordnatiee and other tapiip- 
ments and stores on b<»ard, atnl by the Lmib instant expe<*t to have all 
the giin!»oats in commission, altlnaigb with but one third of a crew to 
each boat. 

On the 1 1th (»f January, the day prev ious to tin* flute of the 
al»ov(* l(*tter, a skinni.-h was had with tin* rebel gurdmaU which 
eanie u]> from (■olumhus. An aceount of this little action, 
written by (’aptain W. J). !\>rt<a-, <*oniinanding tln^ Essex, ib 
ndnute and otlieial, and is as fdlows: 

U. S. OevitOAT Ehhkx, Fort JurrKiiHoN, ,J<mwiry Ui, lsti2. 

Sir : On the morning of the llth General McbJernaml sent on board 
this vessel ami informed me that the enemy were moving up the river 
from C’ulumbiis with several ves.sels, towing up a battery. 1 itn mediately 
signalled Lieutenant t ointnanding raulding, of the St. Louis, to get un- 
der way and prepare for action. A very tliiek fog coming on, we were 
compelled to steam slowly down the river, but about 10 o’clock, or a 
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little after, it rose, and showed us a large steamer at the head of Lucas’s 
Bend. Wc heard her whistle the moment we were seen by them. 
Shortly after whistling she was joined by another large and a small 
steamer. We pursued our course steadily down the river, and when 
within long range the large steamer fired a heavy shell-gun, which struck 
the sand-bar between us, and ricochetted within about two hundred yards 
of this vessel, and burst. We at this time did not return the fire, but 
continued our course down in order to near the vessel By this time 
the large steamer was joined by her consorts, and they opened a brisk 
fire upon us. I now hailed Lieutenant Commanding Paulding, and di- 
rected him to try one of his rifle-cannon. Ue instantly fired, and sent 
his shot completely over the enemy. I then opened from my bow guns, 
and the action became brisk on both sides for about twenty minutes, the 
enemy firing by Lroadsides. At the end of this time the enemy hauled 
off, and stood down the river, rounding to occasionally and giving us 
broadsides. This running fight continued until he reached the shelter 
of his batteries on the Iron Banks above Columbus. Wc continued the 
action and drove liiin behind tlicir batteries in a crippled condition, as 
we could distinctly see our shell explode on liis decks. The action 
lasted over an hour, and tenninated, as I think, in a coinpletc^ defeat of 
the enemy’s boats, superior in size and number of guns to the Essex and 
St. Louis. On the 12th Ccueral McClcrnand re<]uestcd me to make a 
rcconnoissance toward the Iron Banks. I did so, and offered the enemy 
battle by firing a round shot at their battery ; but they did not respond, 
nor did 1 see any thing of their boats. I have since been informed 
through the general that the boats of the enemy w^cre completely dis- 
abled, and the panic became so great at the Iron Banks, that the gun- 
ners deserted their guns. 

The fire of the St. Louis was precise, and the shot told well. The 
otlicers and men of this vessel behaved with firmness — Mr. Riley, our 
first master, carrying out all my orders strictly, while the officers of the 
gun divisions, Messrs. Laniug and Ferry, paid particular attention to the 
pointing of their respective guns. Mr. Brittan, my aide, paid all atten- 
tion to my orders, and conveyed them correctly and with alacrity. In 
fact, all the officers and men on board behaved like veterans. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

W. D. Porter, Commander, 

Fla^-Ojfficer A, H. Foote, , 

The following letter from Commodore Foote, written from 
Paducah, gives an account of the condition of affaii's when the 
expedition moved up the Tennessee against Fort Henry. His 
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Christian cliaraeter shines out even in his official papers. lie 
has ‘‘ evcrv confidence,” he saj’s, tinder God,” that lie shall 
silence the guns of Fort Ilenrv. He riH'ognizes a Power above 
greater than jnnvder and shot and shell : 

r, S. Oi’.vBOAT Tatlor, pAwrcAH, 8, 1802, 

Sir : 1 Intvc tlie honor to infonn y<>a that 1 k-tY Cairo yesterday 
with this vesscd, havinj; ordeitni the annoix'd gunhuats Essex, Cfiron- 
delet, t'inrinnati, and St. Louis, to precede me to raducah, and arrived 
here last evening. 

T(M]ay I purpose aseending tlio IVnnessec River witl» tin* four new 
armorefl h«>at8 an<l tlu* old guid>oats T;iyh>r, Cont'stoga, aiul lioxington, 
in eonvoy (tf the troojis under < Jeiieral tlrant, hu* the purpose <»f eon- 
jointly attaeking and oeeupying Fort Henry and the railroad bridge 
coniuetine IhovUng t Jrt'cn with (hdinnhiis. The transports have not 
Vf't arrived, aftlnujeh e\pe(‘te<I last night tV<»ni Cairo, wliieh (’auses de- 
tention : while in the mean time, unfortunately, tlu* river is falling. 1 
am ready with tlie s« ven gmil>oats to net olfensivi’ly wluuiever tlie army 
is in «'oridit'ion to advanee, and have every ('oidiihuiee, under <»od, that 
we shall l»e al^le to silence the guns at Fort Idenry and its surroundings, 
notwithstarniing 1 liave been obliged, f<»r want of men, to tnkt‘ from the 
five boats remaining at Cairo .ill the imm, except a siillieient number to 
man one gunboat for tlu' prot(‘etion of that important post. 

I have left Cominander Kilty as s<Mi*'r otlieer in eharge of the guns 
ami mortar-boats at <’airo, <»rd<Tiiig bim, with the assislauce of Fh'ct- 
Ca|>taiu IVnnoek, to us(‘ evt ry elfort in obtaining m<*re men ami for- 
wiirding the early e<|uijunent of tin* inortar-hoHt.s. It is |>eeuli:irly un- 
fortunati* that we have m>t l>een ahli* to obtain men for the flotilla, as 
they only an* wanting to enable irn? to have at this moment el<*veri full- 
manned, instead of seven partially-manned gunboats ready f>r eflieumt 
oj>er;itions at any point. The volunli’ers from tin* army to go rn the 
gunboats exceed the mimher of iih‘Ii required; hut tin* derang(*ment of 
companies and regiments, in j>ennitting tliein to Icav<*, is the reaHon as- 
signed for not more than fifty of the number having b<*(;n thus far trans- 
ferred to the flotilla. 

I enclostj a eopy of my orders to the eomniamJtrrs of tlie guid^oats, iu 
anticipation of the attack on Fort Henry; a copy of orders to 
Lieutenant t 'onimamling Phelps, who will hav<r more es|Ha;iai charge of 
the old gunboats, ami operate in a less expow^d (•onditiou than the ar- 
mored boats. I liave the honor to be, etc., 

A. IL Foote, Fla^-Officer, 

Hon. Gideon YVelles, Secretary of the Nuoy^ Wuhlungtony D. C, 
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p. S. — Several transports with troops have just arrived, I proceed 
up the Tennessee early in the morning, and will there make the Cincin- 
nati my flag-ship. A. II. F. 

The following special order, issued before moving up the 
river to attack the fort, shows how carefully this experienced 
officer had considered the probable circumstances of the fight ; 
and that while he put his trust in God, he also recognized the 
necessity of tlie careful and skilful use of all means at human 
disposal. lie neglected nothing which, in his estimation, could 
secure success. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 

U. S. Gunboat Taylor, Ohio River, February 2, 1862. 

The captains of the gunhoata, before going into action, will always 
sec that the hoods covering the gratings of the hatches at the bows, and 
sterns, and elsewhere, are taken off ; otherwise gi*eat injury will result 
from the concussion of the guns in firing. The anchors, also, must be 
unstocked, if they interfere with the range of tlie bow guns. 

In attacking the fort, the first order of steaming will be ol>served, as, 
by the vessels being parallel, they will be much less exposed to the ene- 
my’s range than if not in a parallel line, and by moving ahead or astern, 
which all thb vessels will do by following the motions of the flag-ship, it 
will be difficult for the enemy to get an accurate range of the gunboats. 

Equal distances from one another must be observed by all the vessels 
in action. The flag-ship will, of course, open the fire first, and then 
others will follow when good sight c»f the enemy’s guns in the fort can 
he obtained. There must be no firing until correct siglits can be ol)- 
tained, as this WH)uld not only be throwing away ammunition, but it 
would encourage the enemy to see us firing wildly and harmlessly at tlie 
fort. The captains w ill enforce upon tlieir men the absolute necessity 
of obsetving this order ; and let it be also distinctly impressed on the 
mind of every man firing a gun, that, while the first shot may be either 
of too much elevation or too little, there is no excuse for a second wild 
fire, as the first will indicate the inaccuracy of the aim of the gun, which 
must be elevated, or depressed, or trained, as circumstances require. 
Let it be reiterated that random firing is not a mere waste of ammu- 
nition, but, what is far w orse, it encourages the enemy when he sees 
shot and shell falling harmlessly about and beyond him. 

The great object is to dismount the guns in the fort by the accuracy 
of our fire, although a shell in the mean time may occasionally be 
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tlirown in among a Uody of the enemy's troops. Oo?at caution will be 
oKsened lest our own tri>ops l>o mistaken for the enemy. 

When the tlig-ship eojvses tiring, it will hv a signiil tor the other, ves- 
sels also to cease, as the ceasing of tire will indicate the surrender, or 
the readiness to surreinier, the fort. As the vessels will all he so near 
one another, verl»al (‘ovnniunieation will he held with the eommamlei'-in- 
chief wluMi it is wanted. The eommanderdiwdiief has every eontidenee 
in tlie spirit and vnl«>r of oflieers and men under his < omman<l, and his 
only sobfitude arises lest the firing sliould he too rapid for precision, and 
that coolness and order, so essential t«> coinjdele Kue<‘ess^ should not he 
observed ; and lieru'c la* has, in this general order, expressed his views, 
wldeh must he nhscrvtsl hy all under his command. 

A, II. I'ouTK, 

Jt 1(1 tj'O^ccr commandini] Xdvnl Korcea on W( sti'rii Waters, 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CAPTURE OF FORT DONELSON. 

At a point oj^posite Fort Henry the Cumherland approaclies 
within twelve niilcB of the Tennessee, and there the rebels had 
constructed Foi-t Donelson, a much larger and stronger work 
than Henry, and armed with heavier guns. It was garrisoned 
by from lifteeii tlionsand to twenty thousand men, under the 
command of (lenerals Pillow and Buckner. The fort is on the 
left bank of the river, about one hundred miles from its 
mouth. It M'as resolved to follow up the cai)ture of Fort Henry 
witli a joint attack by land and water on this more important 
work. In a military ])oint of view, the ]>osse8sion of the Cum- 
berland was nioiT! important than that of the Tennessee. Ex- 
tensive iron-works wore located uj)on its l)anks; it is navigable 
at times for large boats some four hundred miles, and for half 
that distance boats have sufficient water all the year. The 
country which it drains is capable of furnishing a large amount 
of supplies, for which the river affords the means of transport, 
while at Nashville very large factories were employed in pre- 
paring 8U])])lies for the reliel army. Besides, no advance cojild 
be made into Tennessee with this fort and its strong ganison 
behind. The land forces, eighteen thousand strong, were moved 
across from Fort Henry, over almost impassable roads, on the 
12th of February. These troops reached the enemy’s lines on 
that day, and, driving in his pickets, proceeded to invest the 
fort. 

The gunboat Carondelet (iron-clad) had been sent forward 
ahead of the rest of the flotilla, and on the 13th was ordered to 
attack the water batteries single-handed. In order that the 
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reader may know what work this was for such a steamer, a 
brief statement is given of the character of tlu> works. The 
fort is situated on a sloj)ing bluff which rises alKuit one hundi*ed 
and fifty ftN^t hIhoc the river. Acciwding to the report of Com- 
modore F<H>te, it mounteil twenty guns, which were disposed as 
follows: one battery, alKUit twenty feet above the water, of 
32-pounder and f4~iM)under guns ; the sm>iul, with a similar 
annament, sixty fi^*t higher up; and the third, on the summit 
of the hill, mounting 12S-pounder guns : while the garrison, all 
but those who manned the guns, were over tlu* crest t>f tlu* hill, 
and (K*cu[>ving outworks bt*yond the clltH*tual rtntcli of sliot 
or shell ex(‘ept from mortars. It is very easily seen that it 
would be utterly vain fi»r a single steamer, and she able to \im 
only )jer bnw gnus, to attadi such a position as that with any 
hope of <ioing serious injury, (U* of est-ape without damage to 
herself. i>hc tired one hundred ami thirty-eight slmts when a 
12S-]>oimd hall ent(‘red om^ of her p<u‘t.^ ami injured lier ma- 
eliinery, eoiupolling lier to withdraw. Iliiving re[>aired dam- 
ages slie made am>ther attack in the at'lenmou o\' the same day, 
])ut without elfect on tlie uan'ks. Il.^tli part its m>vv pn‘pared 
for what was expected to he the deoisivo hatth? of the m‘Xt day. 

On tin? 14th six gind»oats were ord(‘re(l t»> atta(*k tin? fort; 
four of tliese were iroii-elads, and two wrr(‘ wooden ones. They 
got under way at 2 o'cha-k in tin* nftei‘n<»on, and [*ruceedcd 
toward the w»)rks four abreast, or as nearly so as the narrow 
stream would pennit. The rcb(?ls <»pem‘<l tin? trom the battery 
of heavy gnn.-. on tlie top of tin* hill at 2^ i*. m., hut. the boats 
moved steadily without rejdy, intending to come at once to 
close actimi. The guidamts opened tin* at tin? distance of a 
mile, hut did not diminisli their spe(*d till within four liundred 
yards (»f the lower battery. At this point the iirirjg on b(»th 
sides W’as very rapid ami unusually dt'striietive. Shot and shell 
from tbe fleet plunged ])ointddank ir*to the lower batteries of 
the fort, disinounting tlieir guns and driving the gunners away, 
wdiile heavy shot and shell came not singly, hut in volleys 
against the sides and ii]»on the decks of the gurd)oats. 8ev- 
eral entered their ports, and some of tlie 12S-j)ouml sliot broke 
tlirougb tbe iron annor. Many were killed ami wounded on 
board the steamers, but their fighting j)ower was not sensibly 
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diminisned, and the rebel batteries evidently began to fail. 
Several of their guns were dismounted, and they were driven 
out of tlie lower battery ; and the action was evidently going 
against them, when three of the gunboats were almost at once 
disabled by shots that struck the steering apparatus and a 
wlieel-house. Tliese were of course compelled to drift out of ac- 
tion, and as it was impossible for the remaining vessels to carry 
tlie action to any successful result, they also withdrew. 

The gunboats fought with twelve guns against twenty in bat- 
tery, and planted upon ground far above the level of their decks, 
the liighest battery mounting 128-pounder8, w^hich could send 
uj)on them a jdunging fire, wdth almost entire safety to them- 
selves. The result of the action showed that the light armor 
of the gunboats could be pierced by the shot of the heavy guns, 
and tliat the machinery and steering apparatus needed addi- 
tional prote(*tion. Still, the great importance of the iron armor 
was fully shown, for tlic St. Louis was struck fifty-nine times, 
with only one man killed and nine wounded ; and the Pitts- 
l)urg was hit forty times, and only two men were wounded ; 
and on board the whole fleet only eleven were killed and forty- 
three wounded, a small number considering the severity of the 
action. ISh)thing im])ortant seems to have been accomplished 
by this attack ; and although it w\‘is thought that but for the dis- 
abling of the steering gear the batteries would have been silenced 
in a few minutes, it is not very clear how this WT)uld have been 
decisive when tw^enty thousand men were within the w^orks 
ready to man the guns again ; and wdien, though the river bat- 
teries had been destroyed, the w’orks beyond still remained to 
be carried by assault, as they actually wxre at the close of the 
fight, when the fort was so gallantly won. 

It may be, howa>ver, that too little consideration is thus 
given to tlie moral eflfect of the fire of the giuiboats upon the 
garrison in diminishing their confidence in their defences, for 
they found themselves unable to stand to their guns, and their 
river batteries w^ere being efifectually silenced by the dismount- 
ing of the cannon ; and they had good reason to dread the 
effect of the shells w^hen the gunboats should take a position 
where they could command the camp. Such seems to have 
been the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, who, in direct 
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comnninlcation witli Conimmloro bad tbe l>est posBible 

means ot* knowing the truth. Tlie following passiige is found 
in the Ilt'port of lSt*>2 in regard to this point: The rebels 
were so greatly denionilized that tliey eonld not he brought 
into effective atlioii on the following day, which resulte<l in the 
defeat of the insurgents and the surrtnuler oi' Fort Donelson to 
the army the next morning." 

Justice to Foinmoilore Foote and to the ofiicers aiul men of 
th(» fleet requires tliat the f )lK»wing statement in regard to the 
disadvantag(s under which the action was fmght should be 
given to tlie j>uhlic. On the 11th of February he wrote m fol- 
lows to the Secri'tary : 

1 l<'avc again to-night with the Louisville/ I'itt'»)nirg, and St. Ixmis, 
h*r the ( unihorUinl Iiivcr, to l oupenite witli the anuy iu the attack on 
Fort rKuielson. I go rcluetantlv, as we are very >hort of men, and trans- 
ferring !iien from ves>(‘i \i* vessel, as wi* havt' to do, is having a very dc- 
moralizliig < fleet upon tlumi. Twenty-eight ran off to-<|ay, hearhig that 
they were to la* at out of thi'ir vessels. I do liope that tin* six hun- 
dred men will lx* sent immediately. I shall <h» all in my pow(‘r to ren- 
der the gunho;»ts etl’eetive iu tin* liirlit, nitliougli they ar»‘ uot projxu’ly 
manned; hut I must go, ;) < JeiM‘ral Ilalleek vvislies it. If \\(‘ e<uil<l 
wait ten da\s, and f had (he I would go with eight mortarhoaU 
af»d six armoreii l)oats. 

Instead (d'tlie armnmciit whicli he thought necessary for tho 
rednctioii of the l(»rt, In* liad only the Ibnr iron-<dads which 
eould be broiight into <*Iose action, jiiid tln*y imperfectly 
nianiied. These facts jduee the a<‘tion id’ the gunboats with 
Fort Doiielsoii in a new liglit, and tlie wond(*r is, n<d that they 
did not capture tl»e fort, but that they were not themselveB de- 
stroyed. 

The eajdnre of their central strongholils on tin; ('umberland 
and Tennessee, and of the surrender and (lisp<Tsing of their 
army of tWTTity thousand men, iifteen tliousand of whom were 
made j^risoners at Donelson, created a panic among tbe rebels, 
wlii(*li made fauiinnalore F<70te very anxious to pnK;eed at once 
to Nashville before the enemy c(»uld recover from thcfse severe 
blows. lie pressed n[)on Gcmeral (irant an immediate j)ur8uit 
with at least four thousiind men. General Ilalleek, however, 
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for reasons which do not appear, prohibited the gunboats from 
proceeding above Clarksville. Inasmuch as Nashville, a most 
important depot and centre of operations for the rebels, was 
entirely at our mercy, it does not appear wliy the river fleet 
was not permitted to ascend and occupy the place. Whatever 
may have been the reason, the gunboats were held back, with an 
oj)en river before them, and on the 27th of Febniary the army, 
with two gunboats only with it, took possession of Nashville. 

By these brilliant operations of the Army and Navy, the 
rebel line of defence was broken at the centre, and this made 
it a necessity for them to abandon the two wings of this line — 
Bowling Green on their right, and Columbus on the Mississipj)i. 
It was one of the great hinge-points of the war, the first gr^eai 
blow which the rebellion received. A firm lodgment in the 
heart of Tennessee involved, almost of necessity, tlie final over- 
tlirow of tlie rebel cause. The naval battles wliich had been 
fought on tlie Atlantic coast were perhaps more brilliant ; but 
none, unless it was that lietween the Monitor and the Merri- 
mack, were followed by more imjiortant results. 

After lie had taken possession of Clarksville, Commodore 
Foote, not having obtained the consent of General JIalleck to 
proceed to Nashville, returned to Cairo and prepared for oper- 
ations on the Mississippi. On the 23d of February he moved 
toward Columbus for the purpose of a reconnoissance with four 
iron-clads, two mortar-boats, and three transports, carrying one 
thousand men. This expedition was to meet a flag of truce from 
General Polk, to which Commodore Foote promised to rcidy. 

On the 2d of March he once more moved down the river in 
force to receive a flag of truce from General Polk. The rebels 
probably availed themselves of this method of ascertaining the 
force which our commanders had at their disposal. Commodore 
Foote was quite willing to gratify them in this particular, and 
with good reason ; for on seeing the number of the boats and 
transports, they at once began the evacuation of the northern- 
most of their fortified forts on the Mississippi. • 

The rebels were soon seen burning their winter quarters, and 
other large fires indicated the destruction of their stores. Tlie 
heavy guns on the bluffs were removed, but those in the water 
batteries were left. The works at Columbus were very formi- 
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dable, consisting of tiers of batteries on the land side, aud they 
were surn>nnde<l by a diteli and abatis. Here also an immense 
cliain liad l>een preiiiired to thnnv across the river, and a largo 
miinber of torpedoes were foiiiul. (treat (piantities of shot, shell, 
and ancliors were also seiaired. 

(ieneral Sliennan and Lieutenant Phelps, witli six gunboats, 
four moHiir-boats, aud thret* transports, witli two regiments and 
two battalivuis uf infantry, went down and landed, bnt fouml that 
the plnee was already oeempied by some four hundred ot the 
SeiMMul Illinois (‘avalry. who, being out on a seouting party, bad 
dadied itito tlie jdaoe. (temTal t’ulloin, who, with (General 
Sliermun, wji.'i in eoinmaud of the* troops tlnit i-anu' down tlic 
river, <lis<*ovenMl on landing a train of fire leading to a maga- 
zine, wliicli be cut in season to save the lives of tlie s<*idiers. 

The noldene^s of Coiuinodore Foote's elmraeter was ever 
seen in the very warm eommendatitui witli whieli lu‘ men- 
tioiH‘d in his disp:it<;]ie> every odietu* wlioin lie tliouglit de- 
serving. He was a warm admirt'r of <ienm*al (hillom, (»f (Gen- 
eral Ilalleek'> stall’, and in the dispatch unnoimeing thi? fall of 
Polnmlms li(‘ took e^jiecial pains to commend to the Sta*retary 
('ominanders Dom*, W'alke, and SlmnlK*!, ami Lieutenants 
Paulding, Thom}»(ui, Shirk, PlH‘lps, and Sanford. Ibi liad 
before bestowed very enijdiatie praise nj>on I/ieiitiumiit PhelpvH 
Ibr the manner in which he <’ondueted the expedition to 
Fhtrenee after tlie fall of Fort Henry. 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST AND CAPTURE OF ISLAND NUMBER TEN. 

After the ceritrc of the rebel line had been brolcen by the 
capture of Forts Henry and Ponelson, and these victories had 
been followed by the occupation of Nashville and the evac- 
uation of Bowling Green on their right wing, and Columbus 
on the Mississi])pi, it was decided to move down tliat river with 
a more formidaldo furc.e than ha<l yet been organized, and at- 
tem])t to 1 ‘omove the various obstructions, forts, and batteries 
with wliich tlie rebels had blockaded the stream. The first of 
these were the very formidaI)le works at Island No. 10, a spot 
admirably fitted for blockading the river, and which it was by 
no means easy to attack either by land or water. This island 
is at the bottom of a long bond in the river some forty miles 
from Columbus. The fortifications on tlie i.sland and on the 
opposite sliores mounted seventy heavy guns, and there was 
also a floating battery with some si.xteen guns. In addition to 
these, field-batteries were established at intervals for ten or 
twelve miles where they could command the channel. The 
river from this island runs for several miles northwest, and then 
turns west and south. At the top of this bend and north of 
the island is New Madrid, which the rebels had fortified and 
occupied with several thousand troops to prevent the works on 
the island from being approached by land from the Missouri 
side. Below New Madrid they had also batteries on the west 
side to prevent that shore being occupied ; and on the east side, 
to prevent troops from crossing and attacking the island from 
the Tennessee shore. A few miles below New Madrid large 
swamps occupy both sides of the Mississippi, so that a force es- 
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caping from the islaiui would have to laud above these swamps 
at Tiptonville iu order to reach tlic interior. Above this, on 
the Tennessee shore, it is swampy, and in most places over- 
flown, so as to {>ix‘vent the rebels tixnn leaving in that dii*ection 
by land. 

While, therefoiv, our gunlmats held tlie river above, if New 
Afadrid (*oukl 1 k' oeinijned by our land forces, and these bat* 
teries be fdaeed ahuig the river Inflow, to tlio edge of ilie great 
swiinip that could eoinmnnd the stream, tlie garrison of the 
island would be lumimcil in, tluuigh it could not thus be caj)- 
lured until the supplies sliould fail. The sonu'whut diflieult 
task of occupying New Madrid wjis (suumitted tofieneral Pope, 
who luid under his eommand some twiuity thonsaiul imun The 
peril ot‘ tills enterprise was greatly inereuscHl by the [ireseneo 
below the island of the rebel gunlamts, and liy the stage' of the 
wate r in the river. The stream wa> >o Idgh us to raine the guns 
of tlie boats aliove the liatiks; and as the rounlrv aronml New 
Madrid is llit. they eonimande'4 it U> the e\tn*niL‘ range of their 
cannon, some* of whieii were ritles. 

(teneral JkijK‘, in nu’cting these ditlionltios, sIn>W(‘d both 
energy and fertility of resounr. He e>(u]>li.*}ied in the night 
sunken ])atU‘ri(*s, on wliieli the gun> wen* only high (Uiongh to 
lire over tin* suiiin-e ot‘ tlie ground, ^o that it was nearly impos- 
sible for the? gunboats to strike tluan or get a shell into the 
treiuflies, while, as tiiey were within rifle r-hot of the point from 
which the lioats usually attacked, many of their imui were shot 
down at tlie gnus. Owing to peculiar eircu instances, it was one 
of the f(‘W eases wliere the gunboats of the rivtu’s forght at dis- 
advantage with (rooj»s on shore. Nine ot‘ theM‘ boats at some 
times engaged the hatterie>, hut with little efleet, bi'cauHe their 
shot and shells went mostly over the tnmehes, while they, lying 
high, out of water, and above the banks, were eonsjiicuourt 
marks, and therefore suffereti severely. 

On the I fth of March, General ]h»pe having nearly Bileneed 
the reliel batteries on sluire, tliey retreated to tlj(?ir Ix^ats, and 
our troo})3 took ])ofisession of the place. By extending his bat- 
teries to tlie south, he gained eommand of the river below 
the island, and at the same time shut up a part of the rebel 
fleet above him, for these wooden boats could not, without great 
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peril, pass his heavy siege-guns. Thus, when Commodore 
Foote moved down from Columbus, Island No. 10 might be said 
to be invested, the swamps on two sides serving instead of lines 
of ti’oops. To attack these batteries of the island from above 
was a work of immense peril. The current of the river is 
swift, and the most heavily armored boats of Commodore 
Foote’s fleet were very deficient in steam-power. Under the 
most favorable circumstances they could barely stem the stream, 
making but little progress, and, of course, should one of them 
meet with any accident depriving her of even a part of her 
motive power, she would at once drift lielplessly under the ene- 
my’s guns. To figlit with only the forward guns, bow on and 
down-stream, required great caution. It was for this reason 
that the gunboats could not be brought into close action, as was 
the case at Forts Henry and Donelson. The experience there 
was an admonition not to be disregarded. Had they been 
fighting down-stream tlien, all their disaliled boats would have 
been captured or destroyed, for they would have been carried 
in a few minutes directly under the guns of the water batteries. 
Commodore Foote was compelled, theretbre, to fight at long 
range, not ajiproaching nearer tlian one mile and a half or two 
miles. lie expected much from his mortar-boats, but although 
they compelled the enemy to move his encampments out of 
range, the sejiarate forts and batteries were a small mark for 
shell practice at a distance of two miles. There was yet anoth- 
er weighty reason why it was very important to be careful of 
the gunboats. The rebels had a fleet on the river below, out; 
numbering our own, and the Louisiana, soon after destroyed 
below New Orleans, was expected daily to come up the river; 
and should our fleet be weakened materially, there was nothing 
to prevent the flotilla of the enemy from reaching the cities of 
the Mississippi and Ohio, for no batteries had yet been finislied 
above, by which they could liave been stopped. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for Commodore Foote to exercise the greatest 
vigilance and caution. During this time, also, he was suffering 
greatly from the wound received at Donelson. 

On the 14th of March, 1862, the fleet which the commodore 
had prepared, consisting of seven iron-clads and ten mortar- 
boats left Cairo, and having been joined at Columbus on the 
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mme day by twelve Inindred troops, under Colonel Buford, 
reached Hickniaii the same eveiunjif. Here the Louisville was 
found pailially disabled by the leaking of her boilew, and was 
back to Columlms b>r repairs. On the 15th, at daylight, 
the moved ou, and arrive<l in tlie viciniiy of Island No. 10 
at nine o'clock in the nn»rning. The fog on the river was 80 
dense fis to hide all objects at a little distaiUH?, and a heavy rain 
was also falling. Nothing eould be done that day except to get 
two of the najrtardMiats in a positivm where they eould try the 
range. On tlie morning of the Ifdh the mortar-boats were 
]>l:iced in as good a p<»>ition as pi)ssible, and they were soon en- 
al>led to shell several regiments lait of their (‘iieampments. At 
this extrem(‘ ratigt*, tliey eould just reach the batteries on the 
inland, the float ing batteries, and those <»n the Teiine-^see sliorc. 
Tliese mortar>lu*ats wen* under the ehargi^ of ('aptaiii Maynar- 
din, f anted Stat(‘s Army, as ordnance oflierr, assisted hy Lieu- 
t(‘nant #1, P. Sandford, of the Navy. Tht* mortars were very 
heiiyv, throwiag thirtc‘en'iiich shells. On the morning of the 
17th the first attack with the gunboats was made. The Ben- 
ton, (’ineinnati, and St. Louis wt*re lathed tog«'!h(‘r, on account 
of tlie d(dh*ient steam-powcT of the Henton, which in other re- 
speets was tlie most lormidalde boat in tin* fleet. They main- 
tained, on a(*(‘onnt of tin* rapidity of the stnem, a distanee of 
nearly two miles, and, of <‘ours(*, their firi! could m»t he very 
eflective. The forts and balteri(*s were isuhiti‘<l iVom each otlier, 
and at that distanee any (Uie of them jucsented a small mark 
to the gunners, and it was found very dillieult to throw shells 
from the mortars with much ac<*uraey, altliough they succeeded 
in forcing hack the rebel eiicam{»ments out of range. Indeed, 
the enemy kept no more men within range than was necessary 
to man their guns. The action was continued from mid-day 
until tlic forts w(*re liiilden hy the darkness, witli no very im- 
portant results. The Beuton wa.s struck four times, but not se- 
rioiisly injured. The (j'neinnati had lier engines injured ftorne- 
what ; but the most serious disaster was the bui*Hting of a rifled 
gun on tlie St. Louis, by wliicli liftecn men were killed and 
wounded. 

From the time of tlie first attack on the 17th to the 26th of 
March this firing upon the batteries at long range was kept up, 
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the rebels having withdrawn their troops beyond the reach of 
the shells, leaving only the men at the guns, so that little dam- 
age was done. Occasionally a gun was dismounted, but this 
was of small consequence, when it could be so easily replaced. 

At tins time, the commodore reported his fleet as numbering 
sixteen mortar-boats, six iron-clads, and one wooden gunboat. 
The rebels, he stated, had at that date thirteen gunboats, inde- 
pendent of the five below New Madrid, and the Manassas at 
Memphis. There was, as he thought, great danger that the 
rebel fleet would attempt to ascend the river, and lay under 
contribution, or burn, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other river 
towns. He was, therefore, very cautious in regard to exposing 
his gunboats. ITe also wrote to the Secretary that it would 
be useless, even if he should succeed in driving the enemy from 
tlieir forts, for, witli no troops to hold them, they would be re- 
occupied by the rel)els so soon as the fleet had passed. He saw, 
therefore, tliat the only ho})e of capturing this stronghold was 
in some maimer to send transports and gunboats to Gen- 
end Pope, in order that he might cross the river with troops 
that could attack the rebel works from below, and on the Ten- 
nessee shore. How to supjdy General Po])e with tlie boats he 
needed, and not so weaken his fleet that tlie rebel flotilla might 
succeed in passing up the river, was a question not easily solved. 

' Two methods were discussed, both difficult and perilous. One 
was to send two gunboats past the batteries, if that could be 
done. In a council of war called by the commodore it was 
found that the officers of the fleet, with but one exception, be- 
lieved that any vessel would certainly be destroyed in an at- 
tempt to run the blockade, exi>osed as it would be to the fire of 
at least seventy guns. This plan was temporarily abandoned. 
The other was to send some boats around the forts and island, 
through the swamps and bayou on the western side of the 
Mississippi, and so bring them out to the river again at New 
Madrid. It was decided tliat this should be undertaken. This 
})lan, as is said, wRkS fii*st suggested by General Schuyler Ilamil- 
toii. In the execution of it the Navy and Army cooperated, 
but the success of the enterprise was mainly due to the skill 
and energy of Colonel T. W, Bissell and liis regiment of reso- 
lute and skilful engineers. Opposite the point where Commo- 
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(lore Foote's fleet was lying, a swamp on the Missouri side ap- 
proached the river, so that in high water about five hundred 
feet of dry ground lay between it and the river bank. this 
swamp, reaching out west and 8i)uthwest, were several small 
bayous or swamp-lakes, partly connected by narrow channels, 
and at or near New Madrid a small stream came down from the 
direction of the swamjL The swampy ground was covered 
in places with heavy timber, so that six miles of timber in all, 
had to be cut through, while the whole length of the proposed 
canal was twelve miles. Through the sidid ground, through 
the narrow swamp channels, through the underluuish and heavy 
timber, througli the shallow lakes, a passage was to be opened 
fifty feet wide and deep enough to tlvuit the boats. Water, 
swamjeniud, sknigli-holes. great trees, brusli, stuin]‘s, atid solid 
earth, these were the ol)staeles whi(*h ibr twelve miles confronted 
our iinui in the eliilly weather of the s])ring. The first work 
was the eonstrnetion of the canal from the river-hank to the 
edge of tite. swamp. When this was tinished it was a diflicult 
matter to pass even some of the small boats through, Ibr the 
water in tlie Mississip|)i was so much higher than the land bt‘- 
low that the water rushed with great violenei? through the eut, 
and the boats eould only he passed down hy a largt‘ eom|)any 
of men on eitlier side with gny-ro[>es to guide jtnd hold them 
hack. 

It was found impraeticahlc to eut a eliannel dee]> enough 
for the j'assage of the gunboats, and tlierelbn* the }>hin em- 
bnu*e(l only the trans])orts and tugs. This recjuired the canal 
tit ];e fifty fei't wide and four feet deep. The ohstaeles in the 
swamp seemed at times almost too great for the >kill and energy 
of man. Fallen timher, some sunk entirely in tlu^ mud; great 
stumps, some of wliose toj)S Avere below the water ; lingo trees, 
with the water now several feet around them, these often threat- 
ened to stop tlieir j>rogress altogeilier. Th(3 steam maeliiriery 
of the transports and the ea[)stans were uscmI in dragging out 
the logs and tearing up the stumps, wliile with saws rigged for 
the puq)ose the trees which stood in the water were sawed off 
four feet lieneath the surface, and tlius an avenue, in all six 
miles long and fifty feet wide, was cut through this grove of the 
huge trees of the West. The small swamp ehaiinels were to be 
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straightened and made larger, and the mud scooped out of the 
shallow places in the bayous. 

Thus a large body of troops, assisted by the sailors of the 
fleet, worked for nineteen days, digging in the mud and water, 
cutting down and dragging away the trees, and hauling along the 
transports, and at the end of that time had the satisfaction of 
reaching New Madrid with their amphibious flotilla. The troops 
there received them with the greatest enthusiasm, and all felt 
that the rebel stronghold would soon be in their hands. This 
little fleet of steamboats, gliding along through the forest and 
swamps, apparently without the aid of water, presented one of 
the most curious scenes of the war. But the work was not yet 
completed. These unarmed transports could not be used for 
conveying the troops in the face of the enemy and gunboats, 
and the cpiestion again recurred, “ Is it possible for any of our 
iron-clads to nm the gantlet of the batteries ? ” General Pope 
urged this upon Commodore Foote with great eaniestness, but 
this prudent officer hesitated for reasons already given, to risk 
his boats, unless such a measure should become absolutely ne- 
cessary. He was the more inclined to wait a little the ])rogress 
of events, because General Ilalleck liad intimated that meas- 
ures had already 1)een taken by him whicli would compel the 
evacuation of the enemy’s works. Tlie o{)inions of Commodore 
Foote, and also of General Ilalleck, will appear from the fol- 
lowing documents : 

Flag>Stbau£r Benton, off Island No. 10, March 20, 18G2. 

Sir : Most of the iron-clad steainers, including this vessel, are still 
lying within long range of the rebel forts, and occiisionallj^, with tht 
mortar-boats, are throwing shells into the enemy’s batteries, which have 
induced them to withdraw all their superfluous men not reipiired for 
serving their guns. To-day the upper battery opened upon ns, but was 
silenced in half an hour, this ship dismounting a gun. I send, to-night, 
a boat to sound in a narrow' and shallow channel, in hopes the present 
rise of water in the river will enable me to dispatch a small steamer 
w^ith light drauglit to General Pope, near New Madrid, who, as 1 have al- 
ready informed the Department, has several times requested that I would 
send him two or three gunboats to enable him to cross over to the Ten- 
nessee side, with the view of attacking the rebels in the rear at this 
point, while we make the attack in front or on the river-side. I am ap- 
pr^ensive, however, from our ill success thus far, that this project may 
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not prove feasible. To-day, for the first time since I have been in com- 
mand of the flotilla, I called a council of war, with the view of ascer- 
taining the opinions of the officers with reference to sending, or attempt- 
ing to send, aid to General Pope. The officers, with one exception, 
were decidedly oppose^! to running the bloclcade, believing it would 
result in the almost cerbiin destruction of the boats which should 
attempt to pass the six forts, with fifty guns bearing upon the vessels. 
I have been seriously disposed to nin the blockade myself with this ves- 
sel, whiclj is better protected than the other boats, although she is slow 
and works sluggishly ; but, upon reconsideration, os her loss would bo so 
great if we failed, and iny personal 8ervi(H\s here are considered so im- 
poilaut with the fleet and transports, I have, for the present, abandoned 
the idea. 

This place is admirably chosen for defence by the rebels, as its roar 
can only b(* ap]U‘(»aehe<l, in this stage of waU'r, from the river-side oppo- 
site New Madriil, it l>eing surrounded by bayous or sloughs, wliile its 
long line of six forts, coinmanJing t>ne another from tlie river front, 
render it almost impregnable to an attacking force. General Po|)e has 
no IransportH, ami, without t)ur reaching him by running th(‘ blockade, 
is unable to ctx'ss over to the Temiesse(‘ side from New Madrid, where he 
now is in force, and it is impossible for him, from the innmlated state of 
the country, to send or mareh his trooj)s to this point. Were we to iit- 
templ to attack these Iieav) hatteries with th(‘ gunboats, or attempt to run 
tlie ])Iocka(le and fail, as I have already slated in a former communica- 
tion, the rivers ah<>ve us — Mississippi, Ohio, and Cmuherland — would be 
greatly exposed, not only frustrating tlie grand object of tin* expedition, 
but exposing our towns and cities bordering those rivtu's ; especially so 
sln^uild General Pope be unable to liold his position at New Madrid. 
Under these circurn.staiices, and our boats being so ill-adapti d to fight- 
ing down the river, witli two rifle-guns having bui’st, and our shells iin- 
jKTfect, 1 am indu(;ed to act with great caution, and (‘X{)OMe the flotilla 
less than under more favorable circumstances it would be my duty to 
do, fur the great object for whicli the fleet was creatcaj. For the future, 
in the ahseiice of instructions from higlicr authority, 1 shall be governed 
by circumstances as they may arise. Wlien the object of running tlie 
blockade becoiiics adequate to tlie risk, I shall not hesitate to do it. 
Tlie place may be occu|)ied by us in a short time witliout an assault, as 
the rebels must be cut off from their necessary supplies. Still, if this 
does not soon take place, it may become necessary to force the block- 
ade, or adopt some other measures which have not yet suggested tbem- 
6elvc.s. Your obedient servant, A. II. Foote, Flag-Officer, 

Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
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U. S. Flag-Ship Bbntok, Islakp No. 10, March 26, 1862. 

Sir: Since my communication of the 20th instant, we have been 
lying off the forts at long range, occasionally giving a rifle-shot, and 
more frequently throwing mortar-shells upon the island and at the for- 
tifications on the Tennessee shore. The rebels still hold the forts, but 
the encampments are moved beyond range, with a sufficient number of 
men to seive their heavy guns, which seem to be well protected from 
our shells by their breastworks, A communication from General Hal- 
leck (a copy of which is enclosed) leads me to hope that w^e may yet 
derive support from the Army, irrespective of General Pope’s force, 
which wdll cross over from New Madrid and attack the rebels in the 
roar, while we make the attack in front, in case we succeed in getting 
two steamers and several cutters, which are now working their way 
toward that point, through the bayous or slouglis. Should this effort 
he successful, I hope to hear that a land force of some ten thousand 
men will he in the rebels’ rear in the course of five or six days. With 
the exception of a ridge, or higher land, on the river-hank on the Ten- 
nessee side, from directly opposite New Madrid to nearly opposite Island 
No. 10, the whole country is inundated, or at least so much so as to 
prevent troops from other points reaching the rebels’ rear, showing how 
admirably their position has been chosen for defence. 

We now have here six iron-plated gunboats, one WM)oden gunboat, 
the Conestoga, and sixteen mortar-boats ; one iron-clad gunboat being 
at Nashville, one guarding Columbus and Hickman, and two wooden 
boats up the Tennessee ; while the Essex, Commander Porter, is repair- 
ing at St. Louis. We have all the morkir-boats that we use to any ad- 
vantage, and still want two tow-boats for these in greater force, as avc 
have a strong current, requiring the greatest vigilance to prevent them 
and the gunboats from being carried down-stream, from the want of 
steam-power of the latter. Colonel Buford, commanding the troops, 
has a force of between one thousand nine hundred and two thousand 
men ; but who, in fact, living as they necessarily do, aboard the trans- 
ports — the banks being overflowed, and they surrounded by water — 
cannot accomplish any thing of consequence. Thus we arc waiting to 
open communication with General Pope at New Madrid. 

I forward herewith a copy of a letter sent to me by General Strong, 
commanding at Cairo, from which it will be seen that the rebels have 
thirteen gunboats, independent of the five below New Madrid, and the 
Manassas or ram, at Memphis. I presume that these boats are not equal 
to ours ; still, w^e have no means of ascertaining their character, espe- 
cially those at New Orleans. I have ordered the rifle-guns as they ar- 
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rive at Cairo to be sent us, iis our rifles are unsafe, and must be con- 
demned as soon as otliers can bo supplied. Tlic rifle-shells, as well as 
those of the 8-inch guns and SS-pounders, also burst prematurely, and 
I have been obliged to drown all fuses at a distimee exceeding one thou- 
sand yards. 

I shall proceed with caution in our w^ork here, being fully aware of 
our disadvantages. If, however, any disaster should occur from circum- 
stances beyond my control, I have ordered the two iron-clad gunboats, 
Cairo and Louisville, with the wooden boats Taylor and Lexington, to 
meet at Cairo, or as far down as Columbus and even Hickman, to pre- 
vent the rebel gunboats from ascending the river beyond Cairo, which 
place is now so nearly overflowed as to render it necessary for us to re- 
move all our ammunition. I have the honor to be, etc., 

A. 11. Foote, Flag-Officer, 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

P. vS. — Were w’c idde even to shell the forces out of tln^ir fortifica- 
tions, they would reoccupy as w'o passed down the river, as we have 
less than two thousand troops to take possession. A. IL F. 

HEADQCARTEnS, DkPAHTMKN'T OE THK MISSISSIPPI, ) 

.St. Lomh, March 21, is (>2. i 

Sir: 1 have just reciuved your n‘port (without date) of your opcni” 
tions against the enemy’s batteries in tin* vicinity of Isljmd No. 10. 
While 1 am eiTtain that you have done (‘very thing that could he done 
successfully to reduce these works, I am very glad that you liave not 
unnecessarily exposed your gunhoats. If they had b(*en disabled, it 
would liave been a most serious loss to us in the fiituiTi operations of 
tlie eamj>aign ; whereas the reduction of thesi* batteries, this week or 
next, is a matter of very little, importance indeed. 1 think it will turn 
out in the end that it is much l)etti*r for us that they ar(‘ not reduced till 
we can fully cut off tlie retreat of their tro(>ps. 

Every thing is now progressing well on the Tenn(‘Hsee liivcr toward 
opening your way down the Mississippi. The r(‘duetion of these works 
is only a question of time, and we arc in no huiT}’ on that point. Nothing 
is lost by a little diday there. I am directing ail my attention now to 
miotlicr object, and wdien that is accornplislied the (memy must evacuate 
or surrender. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

II. W. Halleck, Major-General commanding, 
Flag-Officer A. IL Foote, commanding Naval jFbrre^, etc. 


The following letter also indicates the inovementB of the 
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rebels, wbo, not tliinkiiig it possible that the passage below 
Kew Orleans could be forced, were not only concentrating their 
troops at or near Corinth for a northern movement, but were 
intending at the same time to send their most formidable iron- 
clads up from New Orleans to destroy our fleet on the Missis- 
sippi, and then meet the army of invasion on the Ohio, perhaps 
at Cincinnati : 

Cairo, Illinois, March 24, 1862. 

General : I left Savannah, Tennessee, yesterday morning, and while 
at Perrysville, some forty miles this side of Savannah, we took on hoard 
a man hy the name of M. A. Clark, formerly of Paducah, Kentucky, 
late of New Orleans. He left New Orleans a week ago last Thursday. 
1 gained from him the following statement : Fort Pillow was being evac- 
uated when he was at Memphis last Wednesday ; Confederates moving 
all their stores from Memphis to Corinth. The heavy guns of Fort Pil- 
low were left under water; Beauregard was at Jackson on Thursday 
last ; would leave with his troops on Friday for Corinth. Eleven engines 
and two hundred cars were taken from the Mississippi Central liailroad 
to the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, to move Johnston’s forces from 
Decatur to (Jorinth. C’onfederates are building thirteen gunboats at 
New Orleans — twelve of them for river and one for sea service. One — 
Murray’s boat — carries thirty guns, would be ready last week, and bal- 
ance this week ; were to come up the river as soon as finished ; Bragg 
and Polk were at Corinth. Very respectfully, 

Jaspar M. Dresser, Captain, 
Brigadier- General Strong, commanding , Cairo, 

These will explain wliy Commodore Foote hesitated to risk 
his gunboats in running the batteries. In order to diminish, if 
possible, the risk to the gunboats in running the batteries, should 
it finully become necessary to make the trial, a boat expedition 
was fitted out on the 1st of April with tlie intention of seizing 
the u])per fort on the island, in which was mounted one very 
dangerous gun, a 10-iuch columbiad. 

The expedition comprised five boats, furnished by the gun- 
boats Benton, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and Mound 
City. Each of these boats carried a crew of ten men from the 
vessels, and they also took fifty men from Company A, Forty- 
second regiment Illinois Volunteers, making in all one hundred 
men, exclusive of officei*s, all under the command of Colonel 
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George W. Eoberts, of tliat regiment. It was the intention 
to proceed through tlie overflowed woodland on the eastern side 
of the river, but this, on trial, was found impracticable, on. ac- 
count of tlie large amount of drift-wood among the trees. They 
then dropped down as far as was practicable without being dis- 
covered and waited until 11 o'clock at night when nil the 
boats were got under way, and proceeded one after another, 
hugging the shore, and keeping in the sliadow. A\nien so near 
that the outlines of the battery could be seen, three of the boats 
formed in line, and the other two followed only a lew yards be- 
hind. In this manner they approached the fort, so silently with 
muffled oars, that they were not discovered even by the sentinels 
at the guns until the boats wiav witliin less tlian tliirty feet of 
them. Tliese guards uttered a cry of surju’ise, fired their mus- 
kets, and ran. All now de])ended upon tJie rapidity with which 
they could work, lor not only was tlie eneatnjuiient roused by 
the sentinels' alarm, but the rebel sh‘amboat (i rumpus bad also 
taken the aiarm and got underway, standing toward the battery. 
A detachment of twenty men was thrown out between thej>arty 
and the rebel eanij) to give tbe alarm, or light if neecssary, and 
the work went on rapidly, (’(donel Roberts gave personal at- 
tention to every gun to see that the spiking was efTectually 
done. Having finislied their work, tin* num regaiiUMl without 
loss their lioats, and returne<l to the fleet. This was among 
the most gallant feats of a war distinguished for sucli, its very 
boldness jwobahly contributing largely to its su(*ci*ss. 

The following letters will throw some additional light upon 
the reasons for delay on the part of Commodore Foote, and of 
tlie nature of the work lie was doing, in order that a gunboat 
might successfully pass the batteries. It appears that the bat- 
tery at the head of the island, whose guns were spiked in the 
night expedition of lioats under C<ilonel Roberts, was tlie one 
mainly relied upon by the rebels. It mounted eleven guns, and 
a boat would liave to jiass witliin three hundred yards of this 
strong work. In addition to this, there was a floating battery 
moored also at the head of the island, whi(di was also a very 
dangerous affair for a passing boat. To remove these two de- 
fences was, therefore, of the utmost importance, and having 
spiked the guns of the shore battery, the guns of tlie fleet were 
35 
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concentrated the next day upon the floating one. They were 
fortunate enough either to cut the lashings with their shells, 
or to compel the crew to do it by the severity of their fire, and 
it floated down the stream and lodged at some distance below, 
on the Missouri shore : 

Flag-Steameb Bekton, off Island No. 10, A^il 6, 1862. 

General : Your letter of this day’s date, announcing the safe arrival 
of the Carondelet at New Madrid, was received at 8 o'clocls*this evening. 
The telegram of Assistant Secretary Scott reached me a few minutes 
later. 

Colonel Bissel, who has charge of the steamers and barges now in 
the slough, m route to New Madrid, has requested that two tugs, even, 
might he sent to you, which would, with arrangements he could make, 
enable you to transport your forces to the opposite side of the river, in 
case it was deen\cd hicxpcdient to send a gunboat for that purpose. 
You, yourself, in a late letter, apply for a gunboat, our smallest gun- 
boat, even, for that purpose. I could, last night, had you made a point 
of having two gunboats, sent them with comparative safety, as the night 
was dark, while the vivid lightning enabled the pilots to k(!ep the chan- 
nel. Again, it is now too late to obtain the hay and other necessary 
articles for the protection of the gunboat to-night, to say nothing of the 
clear atmosphere, rendeiing a boat as visible, or as , good an object to 
sight, as in the daytime. For these reasons I cannot, neitlier does a 
single navy oflicer, and, I presume, not a pilot in the squadron, consider 
that a gunboat could run the blockade to-night without an almost cer- 
tainty of its being sunk in the attempt, especially if the guns w^cre 
served with any degree of skill or ability whatever. 

I am sorry to find the expression in your letter, “ The success of our 
operations hangs upon your [my] decision,” especially referring to my 
directing a gunboat to attempt running the blockade in this clear night ; 
for, in my judginent, and that of all the other officers, the boat might 
as well expect to run it in the daytime. I cannot consider the running 
of your blockade, where the river is nearly a mile wide^nd only ex- 
posed to a few light guns, at all comparable to running it here, where a 
boat has not only to pass seven batteries, but has to be kept “head 
on” to a battery of eleven heavy guns at the head of Island No. 10, 
and to pass within three hundred yards of this strong battery. If it 
did not sink the gunboat, we w'ould, in the Navy, consider the gunners 
totally unfit for employment in the sendee ; and, therefore, my respon- 
sibility for tlie lives of the officers and men under my charge induces 
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me to decline a request which would, especially without protection to 
the t>oat, were the rebels at all oompetciit to perform their duty, result 
in the sacrifice of the boat, her ofticers and men, wliich sacrifice I should 
not be justified in making — certainly not now, when, by your own ad- 
mission, it will bo easy for tlje new rebel steamers, reported to be on 
their way up the riv’er, to pass your batteries in the night, and if they 
meet my squadron, reduced by loss, so as to be unable to cope with 
tliem, can continue up tlie Mississippi or Ohio to St. Louis or to Cin- 
cinnalL 

In view, liowever, of rendering yon all the aid you request, and no 
vioubt re(jiiire, wliile 1 regret that you had not earlier expressed the ap- 
j^rehension of the necessity of two gunboats, instead of the smaller gun- 
boat, I will, to-niorrow, endeavor to prepar(‘ another boat; and if the 
night is such as will remlcr her ruiming tlu' blockade without serious 
disaster ;it all prolciblc. 1 will make the attempt to send you the addi- 
tional boat requested in your letter of this day’s date. 

I muj ivspt'ct fully, y<‘nr obedient servant, 

A. II. Footk, 

F/a^f- O fficer, commaiidhuj X<tc<tl ForccK^ U'^enfeni Waters, 
Major-General John Popk, eouimamlino Annij at Xew Madrid, 

r. S. Fi,Afj-STE.\MFH ItKNToN, ocK Ihi.avi> No. 10. April T), 

Sir : I have the h(0)or to enclos(‘ several letters and papers referring 
to our action h(*ro within the last three or four days. 

I >y- spiking the n‘l>el guns in on(‘ foil, and e<*inpiJliiei tln^ iloating 
battery to cut adrift from her moorings on the following day from our 
('tfeetivi' fin? u})on lier, tlu'se have enabled the Carondehl, (^>mmaTKlcr 
Walke, to run, as I hope, raieressfully the. blnidoule, ami join (Jencral 
Po])e at X(*w Madrid, who lia.s been urging me* to send him one or two 
gunboats to < over liis trooyis while he lands in foree to attack them in 
front. While tlu! ( ■arond<'let was running the blockade last night in the 
midst of a heavy ifiumler-storm, the l>atterieH openetl upon her w'ith 
forty-seven guns. Still, as tlo* [»reediieerted signal with that vessel of 
firing miqpte-gaiiis was ma<l(* as far as the heavy thunder would enable 
us to liear, 1 tru4 that slu‘ is now at New Madrid. 

1 luive the honor to be your obedient servant, 

A. II. h'ooTK, Fl(i(j-Officer, 

lion, Gideon Welles, Secreiary of the Navy^ Washinyion^ D, C. 

The risk of passing the rebel works having been thufl Bome- 
wliat dimiiiisbed, Corninodore Foote waited only for a favorable 
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night to make the trial. He had already issued the following 
order to the eommander of the Carondelet : 

U. Flao-Stbameh Benton, off Island No. 10, March 80, 1862. 

Sir : You will avail yourself of the first fog or rainy night, and drift 
your steamer down past the batteries on the Tennessee shore and Island 
No. 10, until you reach New Madrid. 

I assign you this service, as it is vitally important to the capture 
of this place that a gunboat should soon be at New Madrid for the pur- 
j)Osc of covering General Pope’s army while he crosses at that point to 
the opposite or to the Tennessee side of the river, that he may move 
Ills army up to Island No. 10, and attack the rebels in rear while we 
attack them in front. 

Should you succeed in reaching General Pope, you will freely confer 
with him, and adopt his suggestions, so far as your superior knowledge 
of what your boat will perform and enable you to do, for the purpose 
of protecting his force while crossing the river. 

You will also, if you have coal, and tlie current of the river will per- 
mit, steam u}> the river when the anny moves, for the purpose of attack- 
ing their ff>rtifications. Still you will act cautiously here, as your own 
will be the only boat below. 

You will capture or destroy the rebel steam-gunboat Grampus, and 
the transports, if possible, bctw'een this place and Island No. 10, at sucli 
lime as will not embarrass you in placing yourself in communication 
with General Poj)e, at the earliest possible time after leaving this place. 

On tliis delicate and somewhat hazardous service to which I assign 
you, I must enjoin upon you the importance of keeping your lights 
secreted in the hold or put out, keeping your officers and men from 
speaking at all when passing the forts above a whisper, and then only 
on duty, and of using every other precaution to prevent the rebels sus- 
pecting that you are dropping below their batteries. 

If you successfully perform this duty assigned you, which you so 
willingly undertake, it wdll refleetdhe highest credit upon you and all 
belonging to your vessel, and I doubt not but that the Government will 
fully appreciate and reward you for a service which, I trust, will enable 
the army to cross the river and make a successful attack in rear while 
we storm the batteries in /ront of this stronghold of the rebels. 

Commending you and all who compose your command to the care 
and protection of God, who rules the w^orld and directs all things, I am, 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. H. Foote, Flag-Officer. 
Commander H. Walke, commanding Carondelet 
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P. S. — Should you meet with disaster, you will, as a last resort, de- 
stroy the steam maehiiKTy, and, if impossible to escape, set fire to your 
gunboat, or sink her, and prevent her from falling into the hands of the 
rebels. A. 11. F. 

On the morning of the 4th of April preparationB were be- 
gun for executing the above order, Bhoiild the state of the wea- 
ther permit. The deck was defended somewhat against plun- 
ging shot by planks stripped from the wreck of an old barge. 
All surplus chains were coiled over the most vulnerable parts 
of the boat, a deviee employed soon after at New Orleans on a 
larger scale. A very large hawser (11-ineh) was wound round 
the pilot-house as high as the windows, the hammoeks were 
stowed in the nettings, and for greater security still, (n>rd-wood 
wa'^ piled up around tlie boilers on tlie exposed side, and every 
other |)reeaution tliat ingenuity could snggist was nse<l to ren- 
der tlie boat safe during her short hut ]>i‘rilons voyage. Eatdi 
changing as[)e(*t of the lieavens was anxiously studied during 
the day, for in a bright, clear night the passage would have 
been nearly as dangerous as at mid-day, and tin* moon was at a 
stage when her light would have revealiul tlu^ boat as fully, for 
every purpose of the rebel gunners, as tlie sun itself. 

Late in the afteriKum tlu*re was every prospect of a (dear, 
mooiiliglit night, and it was determined to wait until the moon 
was down, and then to inake tlie attemyit, whatever the pros- 
])ect might he, because, after such extensive ]>re]:)arations liatl 
been made, the moral effect <»f abandoning tlie seluune would 
be nearly eijual to a failure. At suiulowii, however, there were 
signs of an aj)]>roacliing change in the weather. A haze ])egan 
to s})rea(l itself over the more distant scene, and to ereej) along 
the river. The wind shifted, and, as evening drew on, dark- 
clouds, indicating a th under-storm, began to lift themselves 
above tlie northwestern horizon. Tlie precautions adopted were 
very minute, and the orders for (diserving them were positive 
and strict. No lights were to he allowed wliere they could be 
visible, the guns were all run in, and the ports were closed. The 
sailors were all lieavily armed; pistols, cutlasses, muskets, and 
hoarding-pikes were within reach on all sides or in hand, on 
tlie supyiosition that, if the vessel should he partially disabled, 
there would be an attempt to capture her by boarding; Hand 
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grenades were provided, and hose was attached to the boilers 
for throwing scalding water over any who might attempt to 
board. 

It was decided to sink the boat rather than burn her, if it 
sliould be found impossible to save her, because the loss of life 
would probably be very great by the explosion of her maga- 
zines. At dusk twenty sharpshooters came on board from the 
Forty-second Illinois regiment, under Captain Ilollenstein. At 8 
o’clock the gunboat went up the river about a mile for a barge 
containing baled hay, 'which was to -be lashed to the exposed 
side. One course of bales 'was laid over the stern casemates, as 
these would be exposed for a long distance after the batteries 
had been passed. The barge and the piled hay reached as high 
as the broadside port-holes, but as the batteries on shore were 
some twenty feet above the water, the protection thus given 'was 
not very important. 

At 10 o’clock tlie moon had gone down, and the sky, the 
eartJi, and river were alike hidden in the black shadow of the 
thunder-storm, 'vddch liad no'w spread itself over all the heav- 
ens. The time seemed most opiKutiine for starting; tlie order 
was given ; the lines cast off, and, with her barge of liay on one 
side, and another with coal on the starboard side, tljc gunboat 
rounded out heavily and slowly, and laid her course do'wn the 
river. In order to avoid the puffing sound of the high-pressure 
engine, the escape-steam w’as led into tlie wheel-house, where its 
harsh voice was muffled, a device which probably led to their 
discovery by the fire from the chimneys. For half a mile, 
every thing went smoothly and quietly, and all thought they 
might succeed in passing the batteries unobserved, when sud- 
'denly a bright, steady flame rose several feel high from each 
chimney-top, and for a moment it seemed as if the steamer was 
carrying aloft two immense torches, to light her on her 'way. 
Her upper decks and all about her brightened for a moment in 
the red glare. Strange as it may appear, what was deemed by 
all a serious accident, which 'would bring upon them at once the 
enemy’s fire, created no movement in the rebel batteries. When 
nearly opposite the upper fort the chimneys again took fire, and 
at once the sentinels there gave the alarm to the fort below, by 
firing their muskets. 
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Signal-rockets were sent up both from the mainland and the 
island, and a cannon-t>hot came from Fort Ko. 2. It wiis evi- 
dent that the alarm was now thoroughly given. Not a shot, 
however, came from the up]>er battery, a fact which showed 
how Ihorouglily its dangerous guns liad l)eon silem^ed by the 
party that liad landed and spiked them. This, and the drifting 
away of tlie floating battery, had very much to do with the 
safety of the Carondelet. 

But one course was now posvsiblo for the officers of the gunboat. 
The vessel was at once jnit under a full head of steam, and was 
urged diuvn tlie river at her utmost speed, for tlie rebels tvere 
now making swift ]»reparations at every gnn that eonid be 
brought to heal. The storm was then at its height, and its 
fearful charaetiu', which Wi>uld have been thought dangeroua 
at any otlicr time, was welcomed, as increasing the (diances 
of esca])e. Tin' darkness was so intmise as to shut out earth 
and licaven alike, except as lighted momentarily hy the liglit- 
ning's glare. Tlu' gleam and roar of tla? guns of the hattories 
could s(*ai‘(H‘lv he distinguished from the flush and the thunder 
of tlie (‘loud. The fires of heavmi and (*artli wriv mingled, and 
none (*onl(l tell wlu'tlior tln^ deck was shaken liy tlie explosion 
above or the cannon liclow. Tlie rain f(‘ll in tlu’, swH'])ing tor- 
rents of a summer shower. Sliot and sladl, and rifle and mus- 
ket halls sang and slirii'ked and roared around them so as to he 
heard ahovi* the storm. Eacli flash of liglitning iHjvealed the 
rehels loading, training, and firing their guns as the lioat eame 
within range. The steamer, also, was disclosed for a moment, 
hilt as she was moving swiftly with the (uirrent, it was nearly 
impossihlc together range; it was evident that only wdiat is 
called a chance shot would strike her. Most of the halls and 
shell flew high above her, owing to the fact that tlie alteniations 
of light and darkness were so rapid as to deceive the rebel gun- 
ners as to the gunlioat’s [losition. Slie w&s ninch neai*er to tliem 
than they supposed, and tlicy fired at a wrong elevation. The 
boat was guided as close along the bank as slie could safely run, 
where, indeed, it would have been diflicult to depress tlieirguns 
so as to strike her, even had she been plainly seen. At tliis 
point their greatest danger was not from the rebel batteries : the 
current was not only rapid, but shifted from side to side with 
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the sharp curve of the stream, and bars also ran out from either 
shore. Tlie intense darkness prevented the pilots from knowing 
the exact position of the boat, and the pilots learned their posi- 
tion only as they caught glimpses of the shore by the flashes of 
lightning. On the forecastle the lead was kept going, and the 
depth of water was constantly reported. It contributed largely 
to the steamer’s safety that she had on board Captain Iloel, first 
master of the Cincinnati, who had been engaged in navigating 
the Mississippi for more than twenty years. This gentleman 
stood on the deck, exposed to the double torrent of rain and 
bullets, and, watching for each momentary revelation which the 
liglitning made, gave directions for steering the boat. The 
gleams of lightning, the momentary report of the soundings, 
and his intimate knowledge of localities, enabled Captain Hoel 
to judge correctly in the main, of the gunboat’s position. Once, 
however, during the passage she was in great danger of being 
lost. Tlie steamboat and her barges of course presented a very 
large surface to the current, and this gave her occasionally a 
heavy sheer. In the darkness, and the blinding rush of the 
storm, these were not always on the instant noticed. Cauglit 
in this Jiianncr by the swift stream, she was drifting toward a 
dangerous bar, where slie would have grounded under the guns 
of the batteries, when a broad flash lit up the I’iver a moment, 
followed instantly by the sharp, repeated command, “ Hard a- 
1)011: ! ” and she obeyed her helm, and regained the current just 
in season to save her. 

Contrary to expectation, tliey found no battery at the foot of 
the island, where it was reported that one of long-range guns 
had been planted. The floating battery, which had drifted from 
its moorings at the head of the island, was three miles below, 
and this remained to be passed. As the gunboat was not in 
fighting trim, she kept close on the Missouri shore, the battery 
firing only a few harmless shots as the Carondelet passed, and 
then the peril of the passage was over, and exulting shouts 
burst from the crew and the soldiers, and the signal-guns were 
fired announcing their safety to the fleet above, and soon the 
gunboat rounded to at New Madrid, welcomed by bonfires and 
every possible exhibition of joy. All felt that the fate of Island 
No. 10 at length was sealed. In rounding to, a slight accident oc- 
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ciirred, tlirongli a inisuiiderstjinding of an order by tlie engineer, 
and the boat was run hard aground ; but after an hour of effort, 
by shifting some of the l)Ow-gun8 to the stern, and bringing all 
the men aft, she was safely backed off, and the perilous voyage 
was over at 1 a. m. Great credit was due, and was duly given, 
to the brave and sliilful men by whom this important service 
was executed, proving that the stnmg river gates of the rebels 
could be o|)ened by the iron-dads. On the evening of the 0th 
the Pittsburg followed the Garondelet thnnigh the gantlet of 
the batteries, and these two were deemed sutticient to protect 
the transports in conveying over the troops. 

On tlie morning of the 7th the C^arondelet and the Pitts- 
burg went down the river, and engaged and silenced the bat- 
teries of field-guns whicli liJid been planted to prevent tlie land- 
ing of our forces ; and the way having thus lieen pr(‘pared, by 
12 o’clock that night, all the troops which were designed 
for crossing the river liad been safely landed. So soon as the 
rebels saw that their works could no longer be held, they began 
to evacuate theni, and at 3.25 on the morning of A[)ril 7th, be- 
fore any troops had been crossed ov(‘r, Island No. 10 was sur- 
rendered to Goinnuxlore Foote. Tliis surrender was made lie- 
fore the gunhoats had attacked an<l sil(‘nce<l the land batteries 
on the Tennessee? shore. The following is C/ommodore Foote’s 
official report of the surrender: 

Flao-Stkameu Bkntov, ofe Ihlani) No. lo, April h— 1 a. m. 

My telegram, thn*(‘ lours sinei*, informed tlie Department that Island 
No. 10 had surrendered to the gunhoats. (/aptain Phelps has this in- 
stant returned, after having had an interview with th(i late commandant. 
I have re(|uesled (ieneral Ihiford, commanding Ujo troops, to proceed im- 
mediately, in company with two of the gunboats, and lake possession 
of the island. The batteries on the Tennessee shore iiavc been hastily 
evacuated, wlierc we shall fiml, no doubt, in tlie morning, large (]uan- 
tities of munitions of war. * 

I communicate witli General Pope, who has, under cover of the two 
gunboats which gallantly ran the blockade in the thunder-storm, crossed 
the river in force, and was ready, as well as the gun and mortar boats, 
with General Buford and his troops, to make a .simultaneous attack upon 
the rebels, had they not so hastily evacuated the Tcuuesseo shore and 
surrendered Island No. 10. 
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A full report will be made as soon as we can obtain possession of the 
land batteries, and I am able to communicate with General Pope. 

A. H. Foote, Flag-Officer^ etc, 
Hm: Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 


Flag-Ship Benton, Island No. 10, A§Til 8, 1862 {via Cairo). 

I have the honor to inform the Department that since I sent the 
telegram last night, announcing the surrender to me of Island No. 10, 
possession has been taken of both the island and the works upon the 
Tennessee shore by the gunboats and the troops under command of 
General Buford. Seventeen officers and three hundred and sixty-eight 
privates, besides one hundred of their sick and one hundred men em- 
ployed on board the transports, are in our hands, unconditional prison- 
ers of war. 

I liave caused a hasty examination to be made of the forts, batteries, 
and munitions of war captured. There are eleven earthworks, with 
seventy heavy cannon, varying in calibre from 32 to 100-pounders, 
rifled. The magazines are well supplied with powder, and there are 
large quantities of shot, shells, and other munitions of war, and also 
great quantities of provisions. Four steamers afloat have fallen into our 
hands, and two others, with the rebel gunboat Grampus, are sunk, but 
will be easily raised. The floating battery of sixteen heavy guns, turned 
adrift by the rebels, is said to be lying on the Missouri shore below New 
Madrid. Two wharf-boats, loaded with provisions, are also in our pos- 
session. 

The enemy upon the mainland appears to have fled with great pre- 
cipitation after dark last night, leaving, in many cases, half-prepared 
meals in their quarters ; and there seems to have been no concert of 
action between the rebels upon the. island and those occupying the 
shore, but the latter fled, leaving the former to their fate. These works, 
erected with the highest engineering skill, are of great strength, and, 
with their natural advantages, would have been impregnable if defended 
by men fighting in a better cause. 

A combined attack of the naval and land forces would have taken 
place this afternoon or to-morrow morning had not the rebels abandoned 
this stronghold. To mature these plans of attack absolutely required 
the last twenty-three days of preparation. General Pope is momentarily 
expected to arrive with his anny at this point, he having successfully 
crossed the river yesterday, under a heavy fire, which, no doubt, led to 
the hasty abandonment of the works last night. I am unofficially in- 
formed that the two gunboats which so gallantly ran the fire of the rebel 
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batteries a few nights since, yesterday attacked and reduced a fort of 
the enemy opposite, mounting eight heavy guns. 

I am, sir, respectfully, etc., 

A, H. Foote, Flag-Officer^ 
Cojiimanding Naval Forces^ Western Waters. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Becretary of the Navy. 

The following congratulatory letter was telegraphed to Com- 
modore Foote on the 9th of April: 

Flag-Officer A. IT. Foote, commanding Gnnhoats of Wesierji Waters: 

Sir : A nation’s thanks arc due you and the brave ofliccrs and men 
of the flotilla on the Mississippi, whose labors and gallantry at Island 
No. 10, wliich surrendered to you, liavc for w’eeks been watched with 
intense interest. Your triumph is not the less appreciated because it 
w'as protracted and finally bloodless. 

To that Being who has protected you tliroiigh so many perils, and 
carried you onward through successive victories, he the praise for His 
continued goodness to our country, and especially for this last great suc- 
cess of our arms. 

Let the congratulations to yourself and your command he also ex- 
tended to the ofliccrs and soldiers wdio cooperated w ith you. 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

The following letter seems necessary, in order to present 
officially some facts connected with the surrender of Island No, 
10, and the operations of the gunboats below New Madrid, 
lieferenee is also made to the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
which will he considered in another place : 

U. S. Flag-Steauku Benton, off Island No. 10, Aiyril 11, 1802. 

Sir : I have the honor to enclose a report from Gommandor Walke, 
of the gunboat Carondclet, detailing the services rendered by him, and 
the rittsburg, Lieutenant Commanding Thompson, in the vicinity of 
New Madrid, from which it will be seen that the boats opened upon and 
eflectually silenced and captured several heavy batteries on the Tennes- 
see side of tlie river, on the 6th and 7th instant, without which destruc- 
tion it would have been impossible for General Pope to have crossed the 
river for the purpose of attacking the rebels in the rear at Island No. 
10, while the gun and mortar boats would make the attack in front. 

There has been an eftective and harmonious cooperation between the 
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land and naval forces, which has, under Providence, led to the glorious 
result of the fall of this stronghold, Island No. 10, with the garrison 
and munitions of war; and I regret to see in the dispatches of Major- 
General Halleck, from St. Louis, no reference is made to the capture of 
foits, and the continuous shelling of gun and mortar boats, and the 
Navy’s receiving the surrender of Island No. 10, when, in reality, it 
should be recorded as an historical fact, that both services equally con- 
tributed to the victory — a bloodless victory — more creditable to hu- 
manity than if thousands had been slain, 

I also enclose reports from Lieutenants Commanding Gwin and Shirk, 
of the gunboats Tyler and Lexington, in the Tennessee, giving a graphic 
account of that great battle, and the assistance rendered by these boats 
near Pittsburg ; stating that “ when the left wing of our army was being 
driven into the river, at short range, they opened fire upon them, si- 
lencing the enemy, and, as I hear from many army officers on the field, 
totally demoralizing his forces, and driving th»em from their position in 
a perfect rout, in the space of ten minutes,^ 

These officers and men, as well as those of Commander Walke, and 
the officers and men of the Carondelet and Pittsburg, behaved with a 
degree of gallantry highly creditable to themselves and the Navy. 

I proceed to-day, with the entire flotilla, to New Madrid, and leave 
to-morrow for Fort Pillow, or the next point down the river which may 
attempt to resist the raising of the blockade. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. H. Foote, Flag-Officer, 

Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy^ Washington, D. C. 

The importance of the capture of this strongly fortified po- 
sition, the destruction of a part of the river fleet of the rebels, 
and the preservation of our own iron-clads can only be clearly 
seen in connection with the great battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
which was fought near the same time, on the 6th and 7th of 
April. By these two victories the second grand line of Western 
defence which the rebels had established, and which reached 
from the Mississippi to Chattanooga, was utterly broken, and 
the proposed northern advance by the Mississippi, and by the 
main army from Corinth, was turned into disastrous defeat. It 
detracts nothing from the gallantry of the armies to state that 
neither of these victories could have been won without our gun- 
boats. It does not disparage the river navy, then so small, to 
say that it could have done little or nothing alone. They were 
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both necessary in the national movement, and neither could 
have been spared without making certain the success of the 
rebels. If any officer or soldier of the Army should feel that 
the Army in these pages appears only in the background, let 
such a one consider that this is not a history of the war, but of 
the operations of the Navy; and wliile it has been the wish of 
the writer to place these in their proper light, ho remembers 
with equal gratitude and pride the sacrifices and the heroism of 
those who fought on land, but whose deeds it is not the special 
province of this history to relate. 

With the surrender of Island No. 10, the public career of 
Commodore Foote was brought nearly to a close. The wound 
which he received at Donelson did not heal, and it M^as of a 
very painful and irritating nature, depriving him of the sleep 
which, amid incessant labor, he needed so much ; and tins, with 
the intense anxiety, was rapidly sapping his vitality. On the 
22d of Ajwil, as will be seen by the following order. Captain 
(now Admiral) (diaries II. Davis was sent out to assist him : 

Navy Department, Washington, April 22, 18G2. 

Sir : Upon the completion of your present duties you will proceed 
to Cairo, Illinois, without delay, and report to Flag-Officer A. II. Foote 
for such duty as he may assign you in the naval forces under his com- 
mand. I am, respectfully, 

. Gideon Welles, Secretary of ike Navy^ 

Captain Charles II. Davis, U, S. Navy, N, F. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING.-THE WORK OF THE GUNBOATS 
IN THAT ACTION. 

The battle of Pittsburg Landing, or perhaps more properly 
of Shiloh, was the first great confiict of the war. The battle 
of Bull Run, viewed as a military operation merely, was by no 
means a very important aflfair, though in its first moral conse- 
quences it equalled a great defeat. But at Pittsburg there was 
desperate fighting for two days, between powerful armies, led 
by some of the most skilful oificers of the country, and who 
knew that the struggle there must be one of the hinge-points 
of the war ; and now, when we look back over the whole field 
of strife, and consider the places which have been made sadly 
illustrious by blood, this still ranks among the greatest and 
fiercest battles of the rebellion. 

After the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, and the , 
evacuation of Bowling Green and Columbus, the rebel leaders 
in the West changed somewhat their plan, and concentrated 
their strength upon two main points, intending to unite their 
land forces with their river flotilla for the pur|)ose of an over- 
whelming movement upon the North. Leaving only enough to 
hold, as they thought, securely Island No. 10, they drew in 
their troops from the Mississippi and from other points, and 
massed them at Corinth, a point from which they could easily 
move down the Tennessee to tlie Ohio, if the way could once 
be opened. At the same time the Mississippi flotilla was held 
in readiness to ascend that river and go up to St. Louis, or enter 
the Ohio, if the opportunity should offer. Some iron-dads, 
which they were building at New Orleans, were nearly ready, . 
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and the Louisiana in particular was expected to destroy the 
^eet of Foote, and thus open all the upper rivers. With the 
rebel fleet tluis commanding the rivers, should their land forces 
win a decided victory on the upper. Tennessee, the Northwest, 
at least fl>r the time, would be at their mercy. It has been 
shown already how these considerations influenced Commodore 
Foote to be very cautious in regard to exposing his gunboats 
when it was not absolutely necessary. 

The rebel army has been variously estimated at from sixty 
to one hundred thousand men ; the exact number can only be 
ascertained from their own ofiicial papers, not now within reach. 
The forces at any one time at the disposal of (Tcneral (-frant 
probably did not exceed fifty thousand ; but as the available 
troops varied (‘onstantly by the casualties of the flglit, and the 
arrival of reenforceinents, the exact number cannot be deter- 
mined. Tlie rebel army, as well as onr own, had been rather 
hastily assemliled, and tlie plan of their officers was to strike 
Grant before Ibiell (*ould join him with the army that had been 
confronting Johnston in Middle Tennessee, and as Buell was 
near, the attack was hastily made. 

It is not, of course, within the ])rovince of this work to give 
a detailed account of this bloody light. All tluit will be at- 
tempted is, so far to ])resent some of the priM(‘i])al movements as 
to show the part whic'li was taken in the l)attle by the gunboats. 
Our army was stationed just above Pittsburg Landing, in a 
semicir(*ular form, with both wings resting near the river, while 
the most distant ])oint in the convex line was perha])S live miles 
away. Stretched around this semicircle, and parallel to it, lay 
the forces of the rebels on Sunday morning. They had marched 
out from Corinth on Friday and Saturday, and, under cover of 
the wa)ods, had |)repared themselves for a surprise attack early 
on Sundaj" morning. Of this army, probably the ablest officer 
in the rebel service. General A. S. Johnston, had the chief com- 
mand. Under him were Beauregard, Bragg, Hardee, Polk, 
Brecken ridge, and Cheatham. 

At aljout half-past 5 o’clock in the morning of Sunday, 
April 7th, the rebel lines were in motion, and they dashed on 
with an enthusiasm whidi showed that tliey were entirely con- 
fident of success, and certainly not until near the close of that 
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bloody and disastrous day did any thing occur by which that 
confidence was diminished, Tlie main attack of the rebels was 
directed upon our centre, which they expected to pierce, and 
then, hy Bweejn’ng round to the right and left, strike both our 
wings in the rear. Their first purj> 08 e was nearly aaomplished. 
The division of General Prentiss, who held the advance, was 
ncjirly overvvlielrned at the first onset, and, though partially dis- 
organized hy an assault for w'hich they were not prepared, they 
hravely held their ground as firmly as possible, when forced 
gradually back by iuimbei*8, till at length, attacked on both 
Hanks as well as in front, their organization was broken up and 
they were swept away, the rebels occu]>ying their camps, and 
then jiressing onward still. By 10 o’clock nearly the whole 
ef our centre had been Bwej)t out and forced back toward the 
river, and the two wings only were left with tlieir organizations 
entire. Tlie.se two bcxlies made a gallant stand, even when the 
lust brigade of the front bad given way, and many of the 
troo]>s <jf tb(‘ broken divisions were rallied in the rear, and were 
t(‘ some extent !na<le available again, (iradually the rebel at- 
tack veered to the h‘ft, and about 3 o’clock in tlie afternoon a 
des]H'rate eilbrt was made to turn {iem‘ral IlnrlbutV ]>osition 
on tlie left, and gf*l ])ossession of the landing, the stores, and 
the trails] jorts. Had this sueceeded, all would have lieen lost. 
Our trooj)s liad ]»een forced back until they ociaipied a line not 
more than tw()-thirds of a mile in length, from the river bank 
on the right, round to the river on the left. They were greatly 
disordered and huddled together, a victorious ariny surrounding 
them, and the deej), swift river behind them, with no possibility 
of retreat. One more successful charge would Ibn'c them to 
the rivi‘r’s bank, or over into the stream. h\>r tliis the rebels 
were evi<U‘ntly ])reparing, but for a little while it was uneertain 
on what ])oint the coming rush would be made. 

From the b('giiining of the fight until after 1 o’clock, r. m., 
the wooden gunboats Tyler and lA^xington had been moving up 
and down the stream, anxious to I'cnder some assistance, but re- 
ceiving lu) ord(Ts to do so. At that time Lieutenant G win, of 
the Tyler, having as yet receive<l no instructions from any 
(piurter, and growing impatient, as shot and shell Imn the 
enemy's batteries were fulling thick around them, sent an officer 
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to eommunicBte witli Geneml Ilurllmt, and reqneatiKl periniB- 
»ion to ojien tiro the in the direetion of the reMl 

batteries, Geuenil llurllmt hi?i thiuika for this ofler 

of siip|K»rt, {iayinjr, tliat without aid he <*i>uld not hold his jioei- 
tion for an liour, and iiuUcatt*il tin' pro[K»r line of firt^ At ten 
minutes lHdV»re .‘i oVKa^k the Tyler o{H‘niHl tin\ and w itli such 
tine tluU in a short time the relH.d ImtteriiM at that jioiiit 

were silenced. 

About 4 o\*hH‘k the Tyler droppetl down to Pittsburg 
I.anding, in onler to eoiumunieate with (lemTul (trant. His 
iT}»Iy was, tiiat the ct'nmiander i»f the giiidaaits mnst use his 
own judirnient in tlje aiM\ At 4 r. m, the lexington ami Ty- 
ler went u|> in s oinpany and t<H»k a ]M»^ition i>nly tbree fourtlis 
of a mile the landing; h. near hiul tlie rebel batteries al 

ieadv r<.iee, tliat «»ur tnu^ps were being |»re-^?»eil Itaek. In tbirty- 
tivi minute-^ the bjitterii's of tlie eneiiivV right were again 
sileiei'd, tiiu> relieving for a time our led. Hut at Iialfpast 
o V, M. onr line' had Iwen so foretal in toward the riviu*, tluit 
the rebels gained position on our led, only an eighth of a inilo 
from the lamling, and masK‘d their troojm fnr a tiiml charge, with 
wliith they ex)»erted, and not v\ithont rea-kon, to erush what 
remained «>f the organization of our army, Hetw<*en onr posi- 
tion an<l whi re tlie lelM-ls were juTparing f«*r this Ia>^t runh on 
oiir eoritraeted lines, was a raviia* wlneh tin y nmst eross itJ tbo 
as^iult, and her<* file two ginil>oat.s t<M»k up p<»sition. At tho 
same time t olotiel Wb bster, <»f the stall’ of General Grfmt, ami 
an aeeomplir^hcsj artillery <4li(a‘r, hastily <*o}le(4ed s<»rne h<*uttercd 
guns witiiin rea<h, amoisg whieh \vere two sitgeginirt, 32- 
pouiiders, ami j>laenl them wliere they would [day on tluj 
led tlank id’ the rel>ei line when they shouhl advanee. Tins 
was the deeirive |>oint iti the great battle. I'lie m-xt half 
ln)ur would settle the «jU(^?*tion whether a vietoriourt rebel anny 
hliouM o<‘eu]>y and lay under eoutrihutiou the SlutaH north of 
the Ghi'», ami their cities l»e pluiidere<l or l>urm*d, Therii wiwi 
a l*rief lull in the firing wliilc the rebel host wan making tlie 
final preparation. In a s€*niieirealar mass, the eentre not hall* 
a mile from the river, lay our partially disorgardzed tro<>i>B, 
who, with the exeej»ti»»n <4* the bhaineless skulkers, had fought 
witli persistent l»ravery, and whose main apparent defence from 
36 
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the coming storm were the guns collected so hastily by Colonel 
Webster. Only those, as it seemed, to check the fierce onset so 
soon to come. The delay was for a few minutes only, and they 
came, preceded by a storm ‘ of shot from their batteries, that 
swept over all the space, and up to the very banks of the river. 
As stated by General Grant, their troops went massed so as to 
strike the main blow at the left, so that, by turning it^ the 
landing, stores, and transports, could be seized. It seems not 
to have occurred to them that this would bring their columns 
under the guns of the steamers at point-blank range. The two 
gunboats had rounded to, opposite the ravine, so that their broad- 
sides could be brought to bear. The dense masses swarmed in 
across the line of their fire, and then from those heavy broad- 
side guns sucli a hail of shells tore through them as probably 
never before struck a body of men at that short range. They cut 
down the ranks like solid shot, and then added to the slaughter 
by exi)losion ; they screamed over their heads and burst in the 
air, sending down a storm of death ; they cut the trunks and 
heavy branches of trees, that fell upon them, and that ravine, by 
the rapid fire from the gunboats, became a valley of death that 
the living could not pass. At the same time the field-guns, 
under Colonel Webster, were also making a fearful havoc on 
the other flank, and that last charge was checked and turned 
back, and in that brief artillery-fire the question of the great 
N’orthern invasion was settled, and the victory of the rebels be- 
gan in' that hour to be tunied into defeat. Some of the first 
hours of the evening were anxious ones. The rebels, it was said, 
intended a night attac*k, but the gunboats searched the woods 
and theii’ camps with their terrible shells, forcing their lines 
farther and farther back, until, when Nelson was ready next 
morning to attack, he had to march some distance in search of 
the foe. That day, as is lvno^vn, sent the shattered remnant of 
the rebel army back to its camps at Corinth. 

Others have criticised severely the disposition of our troops 
upon that bloody field, and the manner in which they were 
handled. The writer of this history does not propose to discuss 
these points. That the rebel army was managed with consum- 
mate skill is conceded by those who are capable of judging ; and 
all agree that, except the few thousand cowards who left their 
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regiments and skulked in the rear and under the bluffs, our 
soldiers fought with steady, enduring bravery, and brigades and 
divisions were, on the whole, skilfully handled : and yet, at half- 
past 5 o’clock on Sunday evening, they had been forced back 
almost to the bank of tlie river, and into a position where it 
would seem nothing could save them from destruction but the 
rapid broadsides of the gunboats, and the shelling of their lines 
during the night, preventing any new attack, and forcing them 
gradually back. 

To authenticate this statement, the following extract from 
the official report of Lieutenant William (Iwin, commanding 
the gunboat Tyler, is here given, and the reader can judge of 
the rapidity ot' the tire, by observing the number of shells (188) 
thrown hy this one l)oat. 

U. S. Gunboat Tyler, Pittsburo, Tennessee, April 8, 1862, 

Sir : I have the honor to inform you that the enemy attacked our 
lines on the left the morning* of the 6th instant, at O.aO, and, hy his 
overwhelming numbers, forced our men to fall back in some confusion. 
At 9.25, finding that the rebels were still driving our left wing back, 1 
steamed up to a point one mile above rittsburg, taking a good position 
to support our troops, should they be forced down to the banks of the 
river. At 10,15 the Lexington, Lieutenant Commanding Shirk, joined 
me, having come up from Crump\s Landing. After a slioil. time she re- 
turned, for the juirpose of supporting the command of (ioneral Wallace, 
which occupied that point. 

Not having received any instnictions from the commanding general 
in regard to the ser^ ice to be rendered by the gunboats, I awaited them 
patiently, although, for aii hour or more, sliot and shell were falling all 
around us. Feeling that, could some system of communication be es- 
tablished, the Tyler miglit be of great advantage to our left wing, at 
1.25 p. M. I sent an officer, rccpicsting that I might be allowed to open 
on the woods in tlie direction of tlie batteries and advancing forces of 
the enemy. General Ilurlbut, who commanded on our left, sent me 
word to do so, giving me directions how to fire that I might do it ith 
no danger to our troops, and expressing himself gratefcl for this Offer of 
support, saying that without reenforcements he would not be able to 
maintain the position he then occupied for an hour. Therefore, at 2.50, 

I opened fire in the line directed, with good effect, silencing their bat- 
tery on our left ; at 3.50 ceased firing, and dropped down opposite the 
landing at Pittsburg, 
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Sent Mr. Peters, gunner, on shore, to communicate with General 
Grant for further instructions. His response was, to use my own judg- 
ment in the matter. At 4 p. m. the Lexington, Lieutenant Commanding 
Shirk, having arrived from Crump’s Landing, the Tyler, in company 
with the Lexington, took position three-quarters of a mile above Pitts- 
burg, and opened a heavy fire in the direction of the rebel batteries on 
their right, the missiles from which were falling all around us. We 
silenced them in thirty minutes. At 6.30, the rebels having succeeded 
in gaining a position on our left, an eighth of a mile above the landing 
at Pittsburg and half a mile from the river, both vessels opened a heavy 
and well-directed fire on them, and in a short time, in conjunction with 
our artillery on shore, succeeded in silencing their artillery, driving 
them back* in confusion. 

At 6 p. M. the Tyler opened deliberate fire in the direction of the 
enemy’s right wing, throwing five-second and ten-second shell ; at 6.25 
ceased firing. 

At 9 p. M. the Tyler again opened fire, by direction of General Nel- 
son (who gi'catly distinguished himself in yesterday’s engagement), 
throwing five-second, ten-second, and fifteen-second shell, and an occa- 
sional shrapnel from the howitzer, at intervals of ten minutes, in the di- 
rection of the enemy’s right wdng, until 1 A. m., when the Lexington 
relieved us, and continued the fire at intervals of fifteen minutes, till 5 
A. M., when, our land forces having attacked tlie enemy, forcing them 
gradually back, it made it dangerous for the gunboats to fire. 

At 7 I received a communication from General Grant — enclosed is 
a copy — which prevented the gunboats taking an active part throughout 
the rest of the day. Lieutenant Commanding Shirk deserves the high- 
est praise for the efficient manner in which the battery of the Lexington 
was served. At 5.35 p. m, the enemy were forced to retreat in haste, 
having contested every inch of ground with great stubbornness during 
the entire day. 

The officers and men of this vessel displayed their usual gallantry 
, and enthusiasm during the entire day and night. Your “ old wooden 
1b><3fat8,” I feel confident, rendered invaluable service on the 6th instant 
to the land forces. Gunner Herman Peters deserves great credit for the 
prompt and coui^eous manner in which he traversed our lines, convey- 
ing communications from this vessel to the commanding general. 

The rebels had a force of one hundred thousand men. A. S. John- 
ston (killed, body found on the field), Beauregard, Hardee, Bragg, anc 
Polk being their commanding generals. Cbvemor Johnson, provisiona 
governor of Kentucky, is a prisoner in our hands, mortally wounded 
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Loss scTcre on both sides ; ours probably ten thousand ; the rebels suf- 
fered a much greater one, I think this has been a crushing blow to the 
rebellion. 

I am happy to state that no casualties occurred on either of tlie 
gunboats. The Tyler expended one hundred and eighty-eight shelJj 
four solid shot, two stand of grape, and six shrapnel. Enclosed I send 
yon Lieutenant Commanding Shirk’s report. 

Your obedient ser\’ant, William Gwin, 

Li€uien<int commanding division of Gunboats on Tetinessee River, 
Flag-Officer A. 11 . Foote, 

commanding Naval Forces on Western Waters, 

Thus, on the same day, the navy of the Western rivers re- 
ceived tlie siirreiuh'r of one of tlie rebel fortifications on the 
Mississi|>pi, and aided very materially in saving from destruc- 
tioi! oiir army at Pittsburg Landiug, re])elling the last attack 
of the rebels, demoralizing their army by the destructive broad- 
sides of the steamers’ heavy guns, and holding them bac*k during 
the night until Buell and Nelson were ready to attack. 
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FURTHER OPERATIONS ON THE TENNESSEE.-MOVEMENTS ON THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI.-ATTACK ON FORT PILLOW.-FIGHT WITH THE GUNBOATS. 

Soon after the battle of Pittsburg the value of the gunboats 
in connection with the campaign in the West was very clearly 
shown. It was important to cut the rebel lines of communica- 
tion leading southward from the Tennessee, and the great trunk 
railway running from Virginia through East Tennessee to Mem- 
phis. One of these lines was the Memphis and Charleston 
Railway. Xot far from Chickasaw, a point in Alabama which 
can be reached by steamers, this railway crosses Bear Creek by 
a bridge of two spans, and about five hundred feet of trestle- 
work. If this could be destroyed, it would seriously interrupt 
travel and the transportation of troops and munitions over a very 
important road. But a small body of troops could not be 
marched there for such a purpose, nor could unarmed trans- 
ports pass over a river held by an enemy, and on whose banks 
batteries could be placed at every convenient point. It was, 
therefore, determined to send a detachment of two thousand 
troops in transports, under convoy of the Lexington and Tyler. 
This work was successfully performed by these gunboats. The 
troops were safely taken there, the bridge and trestle-work 
and telegraph wires were destroyed, and the soldiers were re- 
turned to Pittsburg Landing without loss. 

The great rivers of the West were the only lines of com- 
munication which were available for our armies moving South, 
because the railways could be so easily destroyed in an enemy’s 
country ; but so long as our gunboats could control the river 
channel, troops could be transported rapidly, and cheaply, with- 
out the fatigue of a march fi-om point to point, and at short 
notice could be concentrated at any spot. In the same manner 
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Bupplies of all sorts could be sent forward securely under the 
protection of these armed steamers. Whenever a battle could 
be fought within the range of their guns, they could, as at Pitts- 
burg Landing, sweep the enemy away from any position which 
their broadsides commanded; and with their he|yy guns and 
shells, their shoAvers of grape and canister, they were found 
an overaiatch for the fortifications on the rivers of the West, and 
the streams and the sounds of the Soutli. Rosecrans’s army 
must liaA c been captured when cooped up in Chattanooga, if 
troops could not have been sent to their relief over the rivers ; 
and it was ]>y the rivers that tlie supplies rea(.*hed them after our 
forces had eflected a lodgment on the banks of the Tennessee 
under Loc^kout Mountain. 

By tlie (*apture of Island Xo. 10, the river Avas opened to 
Fort PilloAv, a short distaiu^e above Mempliis, and General Pope’s 
army could, of course, move safely on in transports under pro- 
tection of the gunl)oat8. This army of twenty tliousand men 
reached the a icinity of Fort PilloAV on the 13th of A|)ril, and 
preparations were made fi>r attaching the forts. But before tlie 
forts Avere readied, five rebel gunboats apjieared beloAv. Chase 
AA’as immediately given and shots exchanged without efiec't, until 
the rebel fieet took refuge under the guns of the forts. The 
plan of attack Avas to place the mortar-boats on the Arkansas 
shore Avithin range of the forts, to be jirotected by the gunlioats, 
while General Pope and army should lie landed five miles above, 
and if ])ossible gain the rear (d* the fort ifi(*at ions, while the gun 
and mortar boats should make the attack in front. 

In the afternoon General Pope returned Avith the transports, 
having found that lie could not reach the rear of the rebel works 
from any jioint above. From the success of the canal at Island 
No. lO, it Avas pro])osed to cut one on the Arkansas shore oppo- 
site Fort Pillow, and so pass some of the gunboats below the 
fortifications. At this date (Ajiril 14th) Commodore Foote wrote 
as folloAvs, in a note to the Secretary : ‘‘ The eflrects of my wound 
have quite a dispiriting effect upon me, from the inci’eased in- 
flammation and swelling of my foot and leg, which have in- 
duced a febrile action, depriving me of a good deal of sleep and 
energy. I cannot give the Avound that attention and rest it ab- 
solutely requires until this place is captured.” 
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He was drawing very near the close of his brilliant career. 
A few days after this he left the active service never to return, 
leaving a place which it was by no means easy to fill. The last 
oflicial letters of this lamented ofiicer have for the whole countrj^ 
a melancholyi^nterest, and they are inserted here both on that 
account and because they set forth very clearly and better than 
any more condensed statement could, the events as they were 
then occurring, and the actual situation of Western affairs. 

U. S. Flao-Stbamee Bbnton, off Fort Pillow, Jjjril It , 1862. 

Sir : I have the lion or to inform the Department that yesterday, and 
the day preceding, I had, with General Pope, made such arrangements, 
by combining our own with tlic forces of the army, that our possession 
of this stronghold seemed to be inevitable in less than six days. I had 
even stronger hopes of this desirable result than I entertained even at 
No. 10, till the actual surrender was tendered. Our object then, after 
leaving a force to garrison the place, was to proceed to Memphis imme- 
diately, where, I have good authority for stating, we w'ould have been 
received without opposition. But the sudden withdrawal of the entire 
anny of General Pope this morning, under orders to proceed directly up 
the Tennessee River to join General Ilallcck’s command at Pittsburg, has 
frustrated the best matured and most hopeful plans and expectations thus 
far formed in this expedition. Two volunteer regiments, under com- 
mand of Colonel Fitch, were left here by General Pope to cooperate with 
the flotilla. While I deeply regret the withdrawal of General Pope’s 
command, I am not at all questioning the propriety, and even the neces- 
sity, of its presence at Pittsburg, and I shall use every exertion with the 
force remaining to accomplish good results. 

It is a gi'cat object to obtain early possession of this place and Mem- 
phis, as ten of the rebel gunboats are now at Fort Pillow, and ten others 
are reported as en route to Memphis, and daily expected at that place. 
It is reported that Commodore Hollins left Fort Pillow on Sunday to 
bring up the heavy gunboat Louisiana, now about completed at New 
Orleans. W’^ith the exception of this vessel, however, we have little to 
apprehend from the other rebel gunboats, according to the representa- 
tion of the four or six deserters lately coming to us from the gunboats 
at Fort Pillow. At all events, the Department may rest assured of every 
exertion being made on our part to accomplish the great work intrusted 

to this expedition 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

A H. Foote, 

Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Havy, Washington., D. C, 
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U. S. Flag-Stbamib Benton, orr Fort P1LI.0W, Aj^ 19, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to iiifonn the Department that since my last 
communication of the l7th instant, we have been occasionally throwing 
shells into the rebel fortifications from the mortar-boats, which have been 
retunied from their rifled guns, without producing any effect. Ours 
have compelled one encampment to remove its quaitei*8, and from sevoi^al 
deserters we leani have otherwise discomforted them. 

One or two examinations made by Colonel Fitch, commanding the 
two regim»‘nts loft to cooperate with the flotilla by General Pope on 
withdrawing his army, have been unsucccsafiil, thus far, in finding a 
bayou for our boats, and a position below Fort Pillow, where a battery 
can be placed to command the river below. I shall again render him 
assistance by scinling over small boats, in hopes that at a distance farther 
up the river wc may be able to discover a bayou leading into a lake, in 
which water suflioient may be found for our gunboats, with a view of 
ereotiiig a battery under their protection, w'hiob will blockade the river 
below and enable his force, although not exceeding fifteen hundred men, 
to conic upon the rebels in rear, while, with tlio remaining gunboats 
here, wo atta(*k them in front. 

I am greatly exercised about our position here, on account of the with- 
drawal of the amiy of twenty tliousand men, so important an element to 
the capture of the jdace. Fort Pillow has for its defence at least forty heavy 
guns in position and nine gunboats — six of them, however, being wooden 
l)oats, l)ut anned with heavy guns — with a force of six thousand troops. 
Our force consists of seven iron-clad and one woo<leii gunboat, sixteen 
mortar-boats, only available in throwing shells at a distance, and even 
worse than useless for defence, and a land force of two regiments, not ex- 
ceeding fifteem liundred troops. Under these circumstances an attack on 
our part unless wc can at first cstablisli a battery below" the fort under the 
protection of the gunboats, and to cooperate witli it after its completion, 
would be extremely hazardous, although its attempt rniglit prove successful, 
and even be good policy under other circumstances ; but it can liardly now 
be so regarded, as a disaster would place all that w c Iiave gained on this 
and other rivcj*s at the mercy of the rebel fleet, unless the batteries de- 
signed to command the river from below are completed at No. 10, or at 
Columbus, which I very much doubt I therefore hesitate about a direct 
attack upon this place now, more than I should were the river above 
properly protected, although by it and loss of time the rebels may suc- 
ceed in getting up to Fort Pillow their entire fleet of gunboats. As 
I stated in my last communication, had not General Pope’s army been 
withdrawn, we have every reason for believing that a plan we had adopted 
would have insured the fall of Fort Pillow in four days, and enabled us 
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to have moved on Memphis two days afterward. It has always been 
my expectation that a large army would cooperate with the gunboats, 
and now the fall of Corinth and movements of our troops on to Memphis 
seem to be essential to our holding tins place and reaching Memphis 
with the flotilla. I have the honor to be, etc,, etc., 

A. H. Foote, Flag-Officer, 

Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Havy, Washington, I), C, 

» U. S. Flaq-Stbamer Benton, off Fort Pillow, April 28, 1868. 

Sir : I have the honor to inform the Department that since my last 
communication, with the exception of a day or twx), when the heavy 
rains caused the mortars to recoil dangerously on the w^et platform, w^e 
have been shelling the rebel batteries at Fort Pillow, and most of the 
time kept their gunboats beyond our range. Colonel Fitch, in command 
of the twelve hundred infantry, left here by General Pope, has been ex- 
amining bayous and creeks, with a view of getting guns to blockade the 
river, and prevent the new gunboats from coming up from New Orleans 
and Memphis ; but as the rebels are in great force, and no tools or con- 
veniences for cutting through the swamps were left by General Pope 
when his anny, so unfortunately for us, was withdrawn, he has made as 
yet no satisfactory progress. 

I am doing all in my power toward devising ways and means pre- 
paratory to a successful attack on the forts, and shall continue to do so ; 
but as the capture of this place was predicated upon a large land force 
cooperating with the flotilla, or its being turned by the army marching 
upon Memphis, and considering the difficulties of fighting the flotilla 
down-stream w ith our slow boats compared wdth up-stream work, the 
Department will not be surprised at our delay and having made no further 
progress toward the eapture of this stronghold of the rebels. I shall, 
however, do all in my power to be successful here, and exert myself, 
even beyond my impaired health and strength, toward the accomplish- 
ment of this great object. 

The rebels are strongly fortified on land, and have eleven gunboats 
lying near, or rather below their fortifications. A resident of the place 
informs me this morning that thirteen gunboats are now here, seven of 
which, however, are mere river steamers with boilers and machinery 
sunk into the hold, and otherwise protected ; but they carry from four, 
six, to eight guns of heavy calibre, some of which are rifled. The other 
boats are iron-plated or filled in with cotton. The large steamer of six- 
teen or twenty guns being plated, and named the Louisiana, has not 
arrived, but is daily expected from New Orleans, I have, etci, 

A. H. Foote, Flag-Officer, 

Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D, C, 
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Soon after the date of these letters Commodore Foote left 
the fleet, on account of his wound; and before Commodore 
Davis had received the formal order appointing him to this im- 
portant command, he had an opj)ortunity of testing his fitiiess 
for the position, and winning the honors of a successful flight. 
On the morning of the 10th of May the rebel fleet which was 
lying at Fort Pillow got under way, and came round the point 
at the bend above tlie fort about 7 o’clock, evidently prepared 
for an engagement, aiid steered directly up tlie river. Our gun- 
boats were tlien tied up, four on one side of tlie river and three 
on the other, but they were ready for action. Some of the rebel 
boats were litted as rams, and they evidently hoped to run our 
vessels dov n. The reliel Btearners in adv'anee made directly for 
a mortar-boat, which for a time Avas unprotected, but the Cin- 
cinnati and the Mound City hastened to her rescue, and she 
was saved. There were eight of the enemy’s gunboats iron- 
clad, and tliey came on in three divisions. The Cincinnati, 
Commander Sternbel, and the Mound City, Commaniler Kitly, 
encountered the eastern division, and were repeatedly strnek by 
the rams, while the fightoftcn wentonatpistol-shotdistanee, and 
sometirnos almost hand to hand, as the vessels struck each other 
and ground along each other’s sides. Our iron-clads seemed 
more stoutly built than the rebel boats, and tlierefore succeeded 
in disabling them and driving them back. The Penton was re- 
markably strong, having been built originally ibr a snag-l)oat; 
and although she had very little steam-]>ovvor in ])roportion to 
her size, she was able to endure both collisions and shot. She 
met the two leading vessels of the rebel middle division, and 
tliey were soon disabled by her heavy l)attery. The boilers of one 
of them Avere exploded by the Ponton’s shot ; the other was 
speedily disabled, and they, with the one Avhich the Cincinnati 
first encountered, went drifting doAvn the stream. In the third 
diAdsion of the rebel line, a gunboat engaged with the Caronde- 
let received a 50-pound shot througli her boilers, and she was 
also disabled. Thus one-half of the enemy’s fleet in less than 
an hour were rendered helple.s8, and the remainder retreated 
under the guns of Fort Pillow. The injured boats might easily 
have been captured, had our gunboats been able to tow them 
out of action ; but, deficient as they were in power proportioned 
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to weight and size, had they grappled the crippled boats in the 
swift current, the prizes would have been very likely to drag 
them under the guns of the forts. But though slow, loaded as 
they were with their plating and their guns, and with only the 
engines they had while they were unarmed and unplated, they 
were much more than a match for the boats of the rebel flotilla. 
Their armor-plates were thicker, and, in general, their batteries 
were heavier. The rebels constructed some very formidable 
iron-clads during the war, but the river boats which they pre- 
pared on the Mississippi were too light to meet on equal terms 
our better constructed iron-clads. Still many of them carried 
rifled guns, and they had an advantage in speed over our more 
heavily laden boats. 

Some interesting incidents have been related of this fight. 
The rebel ram Louisiana made the first attack on the Cincin- 
nati, and attempted to run her down. Instead of receiving her 
blow, the Cincinnati sheered so far that the ram ran along-side, 
instead of striking. At this moment Lieutenant Stembel shot 
the pilot of the ram, and was himself instantly struck in the 
shoulder by a musket-shot, which caused a severe but not dan- 
gerous wound. The crews of the two vessels then had a fierce 
hand-to-hand fight. The ram endeavored to get her head 
round, so as to strike our gunboat, but the hot-water pipes from 
the Cincinnati drove the crew from the deck, and the ram with- 
drew. V ery soon after the Cincinnati was attacked by three rebel 
boats at once, but the St. Louis now came to her aid, and strik- 
ing one amidships, quite disabled her. Our fleet seems to have 
been handled with great skill by Admiral Davis, and the battle 
soon ended in a complete victory, except, as has been said, that 
our gunboats could not tow up-stream their disabled enemies, 
and they therefore drifted down. 





OF MEMPHIS 


CHAPTER XXXVm. 


BATTLE WITH THE REBEL FLEET AT MEMPHIS, AND CAPTHRE OF 
THE CITY. 

Soon after the attack on Fort Pillow, and tlio action with 
the rebel flotilla at that point, the fortifications there were aban- 
doned, the enemy deeming it more important to concentrate 
troops in the neighborhood of Corinth than to hold the forts on 
this portion of the Mississippi. 

The rebel fleet retreated to Mcmjdiis, and having repaired 
their damages, its officers held themselves in readiness for anoth- 
er engagement. Memphis is the most important city between 
New Orleans and St. Louis. It possesses great commercial ad- 
vantages, from its licing the western tcrmimis of a very exten- 
sive system of railways. The great trunk line, which runs 
westward from the Atlantic cities, through Virginia, East Ten- 
nessee, and skirting Northern Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, reaches the Mississippi at Memphis. With this mainline 
a road txoin Charleston, and another from Mobile and New Or- 
leans, connect on the south, while on tlie north the Naslivillo 
road unites it with the valley of the Cumberland and the Ohio. 
After the completion of these roads Memphis very soon became 
an important commercial centre, and was growing very rapidly 
at the commencement of the rebellion. So long as the rebels 
could control the Mississippi, and hold Memphis and the rail- 
roads centring there, the cause was safe; for from the great 
river and its tributaries, and from Texas, and from these long 
lines of railways, almost unlimited supplies could be drawn, 
and these supplies and troops could be sent along these channels 
in every direction. To crush the rebellion it was not only ne- 
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cessary to blockade the iMiole Atlantic coast, bnt to establish 
another internal one along the Mississippi and the trunk lines 
of railway. Memphis was not fortified. It was, as was thought, 
securely guarded by the strong forts above and by Vicksburg be- 
low ; and in addition to the works on land, the rebel river fleet 
was superior in numbers to our own. Memphis, theiiy was net 
at first supposed to be in dang^. Another reason for not forti- 
fying it was, that an attack either by the gunboats or on the land 
side would destroy the town. When, therefore, Columbus, 
Island No. 10, and Tort Pillow had fallen, Memphis was left 
with no defence, except the rebel flotilla. In the mean time New 
Orleans had been captured, and the whole rebel navy there, in- 
cluding some of their most formidable iron-clads, had been de- 
stroyed, and the gunboat fleet above could not be reenforced. 
The rebels, however, concentrated their remaining strength be- 
fore Memphis, and concluded to risk all upon a final battle. 
They held some advantages, to which they trusted for victory. 

On the 5th of June, Flag-officer Davis got under way from 
Fort Pillow, leaving the iron-clads Pittsburg and Mound City 
still at the fort for the protection of the place, and to convoy 
some transports not then ready to leave. On the way down the 
rebel transport Sovereign was surprised in turning a bend in 
the river, and was captured. On reaching Island No. 44, the 
mortar-boats, tow-boats, ordnance, commissary, and other ves- 
sels of the fleet tied up for the night, while the gunboats an- 
chored at 8 o’clock p. M. at the lower end of Island No. 45, one 
mile and a half from the city of Memphis. 

At daylight the next morning the rebel fleet, numbering 
eight vessels, were seen lying at the levee. They dropped down 
below Railroad Point, and immediately retmuiing, arranged 
themselves in front of the city. In addition to the gunboats 
there were four rams, under the command of Colonel Ellet. 
Colonel Ellet had very earnestly urged upon the Q-overnment to 
try this method of attack, being enthusiastic in his belief of its 
success* His plan was to select some of the swiftest of the 
rivet boats w|iich could be obtained, and strengthen them by 
heavy fore and. aft timbers, and other methods, so that they 
could endure a shock, and then depend upon the blow which 
could be given to crush in the sides of his enemy’s ship when 
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going at full speed. He had prepared in this manner the Lan- 
caster, the Switzerland, the Monarch, and the Queen of the 
West ; the work which they performed will appear in the ac- 
count of the battle. 

The gunboats engaged were the flag-ship Benton, Lieutenant 
Gommanding S. L. Phelps ; the Louisville, Commander B. M. 
Dove; the Carondelet, Commander Henry Walke; the Cairo, 
Commander C. Bryant ; and the St. Louis, Commander Wilson 
McGunegh. These got under way at 4.20 a. m., and dropped 
down the river. The rebel fleet opened fire wliile still in front 
of the town, and it was returned by our gunboats, but in such 
a manner that the shot might not reach the city. 

Before the gunboats could be brought into close action, two 
of Colonel Ellet's rams, the Monarch and Queen of the Westf 
ran swiftly past, and dashed boldly into the rebel line. The 
enemy’s rams endeavored to back down-stream, and then turn ; 

^ the Queen struck one of them, and sank lier almost immediately. 
She was then struck by a rebel ram, and herself disabled. The 
Monarch then struck tlie ram that liad injured the Queen, and 
sank her at a blow. The gunboats were now pouring in a de- 
structive fire, and at the instant when tlie Beauregard was hit 
by the Monarch, a shot passed through her boilers, and she 
blew up. The General Price was struck by one of their own 
rams, and, running in sliore on the Arkansas side, careened over 
and sank. The Little Rebel, crippled by our shot, made for 
the shore, followed by the ram Switzerland, which pushed her 
on, having too little headway to cnisli her side. The Rebel 
was the flag-ship, and Commodore Montgomery and his crew, 
instead of surrendering, swam and waded ashore, and took ref- 
uge in the woods. The shells of our gunboats set the Jeff. 
Thompson on fire, and she was run on shore by the crew and 
abandoned ; she burned to the water’s edge, and blew up. 
Three of the rebel rams seemed at one time to be locked to- 
gether, and while in that condition, affording a fine target, they 
were riddled by shot and shell. The Sumter was captured, 
though badly cut up, and the General Bragg was also kept 
afloat, though shattered by our shot. Of the whole rebel fleet, 
one only, the Van Dom, escaped, by her superior speed, and 
went down the river. 
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It is not often that so many elements of destruction enter 
single combat ; and when all were busy in the work of 
t ^eath, they formed a scene whose terribleness at tl^e moment 
could not be fully known^ because of the confusion of the bat- 
tle, and because it passed so quickly. The crisis of the fight 
was over in half an liour ; and when it is remembered that Otir 
own gunboats fired in the action over tliree hundred rounds of 
shell and solid sliot, and if we add to this the fire of .the rebels, 
the rattle of small-amis, the explosion of boilers pierced by 
sliot, tlie blowing up of magazines, and tlie crasli of timbers in 
collisions witli tlie rams, some idea may be formed of the roar 
and tumult and havoc of the fight. 

The thousands of spectators who thronged the high river 
hanks were i;iot long kept in suspense. When the smoke lifted 
after the brief struggle, and tlie roar of tlio guns was over, they 
saw that the rebel fleet was annihilated, and the city was at the 
mercy of the Yankees. Tliis battle ended the naval power of 
the rebels on the Western rivers, and only the forts of Vicks- 
burg reinain(?d to obstruct the navigation of the Mississippi ; for, 
previous to this, Farragut liad daslied o{)en the gates below New 
Orleans, an account of whlcli must be deferred until the second 
volume.' Above and below Vicksburg the great river was re- 
stored to the control of the Government, and the Cumberland, 
the Tennessee, and tlie Ohio floated not a liostile boat. 
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